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Your  Board  of  Directors  at  its  November  meeting  bestowed  upon 
me  the  honor  of  becoming  your  eighth  President.  It  is  with  great 
humility  that  I  accept  this  responsibility.  Those  who  have  preceded 
me  in  office  have  set  a  very  high  standard  both  in  service  to  the 
Society  and  in  the  field  of  breeding  new  iris  creations.  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  service. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  new  year,  we  hope  to  keep  the  mem¬ 
bership  well  informed  by  using  this  page  in  each  Bulletin  to  discuss 
with  you  the  important  functions  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 
Second,  we  plan  to  have  more  information  prepared  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  judges  and  those  who  are  interested  in  becoming  judges. 
Third,  we  intend  to  develop  better  organizations  at  the  Regional 
level,  thereby  increasing  our  membership  to  a  point  where  the 
American  Iris  Society  can  afford  to  be  of  more  service  to  all  of  its 
members. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Air.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.  as  the  new  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Awards  Committee.  Air.  Scott  has  been  very  active 
in  the  membership  campaigns  of  the  Society  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Counselors. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  is  the  new  Second  Vice-President  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Counselors.  He  has  given  long  and  faithful 
service  to  the  Society  as  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  him  as  the  Chairman  of  the  RVP’s. 

Anv  article  by  me  would  be  amiss  without  a  word  about  our 
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immediate  Past  President  Harold  W.  Knowlton.  Air.  Knowlton  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  Society  during  his  three-year  term  of 
office.  He  and  his  good  wife  have  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  To  Harold  and 
Louise  we  say  thank  you— and  a  job  well  done. 

A  word  of  thanks  should  also  go  to  the  retiring  RVP’s  John 
Bartholomew,  Airs.  Wallace  White,  Airs.  F.  S.  Perkins,  Jay  Acker¬ 
man,  Carl  Carpenter,  Hubert  Fischer,  P.  AI.  Petersen,  Everett 
Cline,  Airs.  B.  E.  Ellis  and  Aliss  Eleanor  Hill.  The  RVP’s  are  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Board  and  the  membership.  They  are 
the  life  line  of  the  organization.  As  that  line  functions,  so  functions 
the  American  Iris  Society.  To  those  who  are  retiring  from  this 
office  we  sav  thank  vou  for  vour  service  to  the  Societv.  To  those 
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newly  appointed  we  say  welcome  to  the  challenge  of  building  a 
bigger  and  better  AIS. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  will  discuss  the  need  for 
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increasing  the  membership  and  plans  to  accomplish  this  increase. 
If  you  have  suggestions  mail  them  to  me  or  to  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee.  This  is  your  organi¬ 
zation.  It  will  be  as  good  as  you  make  it. 

Marion  R.  Walker 
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1956  NATIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

•  A  goal  of  1 ,000  new  members  this  year. 

•  More  prizes  than  ever  before. 

•  Assignment  of  Regional  membership  quotas. 

•  No  increase  in  membership  dues  in  1956. 

•  Inauguration  of  yearly  membership  drives. 

These  are  highlights  of  the  1956  campaign  for  new  members 
beginning  in  January  and  continuing  to  October  1,  1956.  The 
purpose  of  Membership  campaigns  is  twofold.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  people  in  the  area  served  by  the  American  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  not  at  present  members  who  are  growing  irises  or  who 
would  enjoy  growing  them  if  they  knew  more  about  them.  A 
real  effort  should  be  made  to  acquaint  more  of  these  people 
with  the  privileges  of  memberships  in  our  Society.  Another  im¬ 
portant  purpose  of  membership  campaigns  is  to  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  Society,  which  come  chiefly  from  membership 
dues.  The  cost  of  services  desired  by  members  and  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  Bulletin  have  steadily  increased  while  revenues  have 
not  increased  proportionately. 

Regional  Membership  Goals 

With  an  organization  at  the  Regional  level  to  contact  prospective 
new  members  in  every  community,  the  Goal  for  1956  is  1,000  new 
members.  This  should  give  us  a  total  membership  of  5,000  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  after  making  an  allowance  for  the  usual 
number  of  lapsed  memberships. 

Regional  quotas  representing  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  present 
Regional  Memberships  will  be  required  to  achieve  these  member¬ 
ship  goals.  Each  Region  will  be  assigned  a  definite  Membership 
Quota,  computed  from  the  Nashville  records  of  paid-up  member¬ 
ships  of  January  1,  1956.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  Regional  Vice 
Presidents  exceeding  their  Membership  Quotas  and  to  members 
securing  the  highest  percentage  gains  in  membership  of  any 
Region. 

National  Prizes  for  Contestants 

As  in  previous  campaigns  the  awards  of  National  prizes  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  percentage  gains  in  new  Regional  member- 

FRONTISPIECE 

Morningtide — (Walker  1956)  This  new  variety  produced  by  AIS  president  Marion 
Walker  is  from  the  cross  Grace  Perry  Nies  X  Wadi  Zem  Zem.  The  flower  has  a 
very  small  signal  and  is  so  faintly  pencilled  in  blue  that  it  appears  white  when  in 
full  bloom.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  the  plant  exceptionally  robust. 
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ships  obtained  by  each  contestant.  These  percentage  gains  will  be 
calculated  from  a  base  consisting  of  paid-up  Regional  member¬ 
ships  recorded  in  the  Nashville  office  as  of  December  31,  1955,  and 
from  the  points  scored  by  contestants. 

A  National  Grand  Prize  of  a  Life  Membership  will  be  awarded 
to  the  member  securing  Membership  Points  representing  the 
highest  percentage  gain  in  membership  of  any  Region. 

A  Second  National  Prize  of  a  Ten  Year  Membership  will  be 
awarded  to  the  member  securing  Membership  Points  representing 
the  second  highest  percentage  gain  of  any  Region. 

A  Third  National  Prize  of  a  Five  Year  Membership  will  be 
awarded  to  the  member  securing  Membership  Points  representing 
the  third  highest  percentage  gain  of  any  Region. 

National  Prizes  for  Regional  Vice-Presidents 

A  Grand  Prize  for  Regional  Vice  Presidents  of  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  will  be  awarded  to  the  Regional  Vice  President  whose  Region 
achieves  the  highest  percentage  membership  gain  in  excess  of  its 
assigned  quota  of  25  per  cent.  The  Region  achieving  the  highest 
percentage  membership  gain  may  or  may  not  be  the  Region  in 
which  the  Grand  National  Prize  winner  lives,  since  percentage 
gains  of  Regions  will  be  computed  from  the  total  number  of  new 
memberships  obtained  in  each  Region. 

Awards  of  Second  and  Third  Prizes  for  Regional  Vice  Presidents 
of  Ten  Year  and  Five  Year  Memberships,  respectively,  will  be  made 
for  the  second  and  third  greatest  Regional  percentage  gains. 

Kinds  of  Memberships,  Dues  and  Scores 

All  of  the  following  types  of  membership  are  included  in  the 
competitions  for  National  Membership  Campaign  Prizes.  The 
number  of  points  to  be  credited  to  contestants  for  each  new  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  five  different  categories  is  shown  in  the  right  hand 
column. 


Annual  Membership 

$  4.00 

1  point 

Family  Membership 

5.00 

2  points 

Sustaining  Membership 

5.00 

2  points 

Triennial  Membership 

10.50 

5  points 

Life  Membership 

75.00 

15  points 

These  point  scores  have  been  assigned  values  that  will  encourage 
contestants  to  concentrate  on  Triennial  and  Life  Memberships. 
These  are  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  memberships  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  permanent  increases  in  Society  memberships. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  The  Campaign  starts  January  1  and  closes  October  1,  1956. 
The  later  closing  date  (other  campaigns  have  closed  July  1)  will 
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allow  for  the  inclusion  in  the  campaign  of  memberships  obtained 
at  late  summer  meetings,  State  Fairs,  auctions  and  other  Regional 
activities. 

2.  All  new  memberships  must  be  reported  by  contestants  di¬ 
rectly  to  their  Regional  Vice  Presidents.  To  be  included  in  the 
competition  for  National  Prizes,  memberships  must  be  reported 
by  each  contestant  to  his  Regional  Vice  President  before  October 
1,  1956,  together  with  the  names,  addresses  and  remittances  of 
each  new  member. 

3.  Membership  renewals  solicited  from  members  in  arrears  for 
1954  and  1955  according  to  the  Nashville  records,  will  be  counted 
as  new  members:  those  from  members  not  in  arrears  two  full  vears 
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will  not  be  counted. 

4.  An  allowance  of  15  points  will  be  made  for  a  conversion  to 
Life  Membership  from  any  other  membership  category,  but  credits 
for  other  conversions  involving  members  in  good  standing  will  not 
be  permitted. 

5.  Regional  winners  and  the  total  number  of  new  members  ob¬ 
tained  by  each  Region  during  this  Membership  Campaign  must 
be  reported  by  the  Regional  Vice  President  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Membership  Committee  before  November  1,  1956. 

6.  The  winners  of  National  Prizes  will  be  notified  and  the 
number  of  new  members  obtained  in  each  Region  during  the 
Campaign  will  be  announced  in  the  bulletin  by  the  National 
Membership  Committee  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

Inauguration  of  Yearly  Membership  Campaigns 

A  new  policy  relating  to  Membership  Campaigns  was  inaugurated 
at  the  November,  1955  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Yearly 
National  Membership  Campaigns  are  to  be  organized  at  the 
Regional  level  on  a  continuing  basis.  In  implementing  this  new 
policy  each  Regional  Vice  President  will  direct  these  Yearly  Mem¬ 
bership  Campaigns  throughout  his  term  of  office.  As  director  of 
his  own  Regional  Campaign  the  Regional  Vice  President  will  ap¬ 
point  Regional  membership  committees  which  will  conduct  the 
membership  drives  in  local  communities.  The  members  of  these 
committees  and  their  chairmen  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  National  Prizes.  The  Regional  Vice  Presidents  directing  these 
National  Membership  Campaigns  will  be  eligible  only  for  the 
National  Prizes  to  be  offered  yearly  to  Regional  Vice  Presidents 
exceeding  their  Regional  Quotas  by  the  highest  percentage  mem¬ 
bership  gains  in  any  Region. 

The  offering  of  National  Membership  Prizes  need  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  offering  of  Regional  Prizes  for  stimulating 
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HOTEL  STATLER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF., 
WILL  BE  CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS. 


competition  within  Regions.  In  fact,  the  awarding  of  such  prizes 
is  to  be  encouraged.  Very  successful  recent  membership  campaigns 
in  certain  Regions  have  included  prizes  for  contestants  of  much 
sought  after  new  varieties,  and  small  gift  collections  of  carefully 
selected  standard  varieties  for  new  members.  Such  prizes  and  gift 
collections  should  be  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Region 
offering  the  prizes,  but  such  contributions  should  not  be  exploited 
for  advertising  purposes. 

Since  there  have  been  no  National  Membership  Campaigns  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  this  should  be  a  very  favorable  year  for  a 
big  increase  in  Society  memberships.  It  should  be  easily  possible 
to  exceed  our  announced  quota  of  1,000  new  members  this  year. 
If  every  member  were  to  persuade  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  join 
the  Society  it  would  double  our  membership.  Even  if  every  other 
member  did  this  it  would  double  our  Quota.  Lets  exceed  our 
National  Quota  and  all  Regional  Quotas  by  at  least  a  wide  margin. 
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1956  s^rnnua 

AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Southern  California,  Region  15,  April  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  1956 

CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 
Hotel  Statler,  Los  Angeles,  California 

CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25th 

Registration  from  9:00  to  12:00  in  the  Ballroom  Lounge,  Hotel  Statler. 
Leaving  at  1:00  p.m.  for  Marion  Walker’s  Garden  in  Ventura.  Supper  in 
Ventura.  Welcome  and  presentation  of  AIS  officers  and  return  to  the  hotel 
in  the  evening. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  26th 

Travel  by  scenic  route  to  Rancho  Las  Flores  (Tom  Craig)  in  Escondido. 
Lunch  in  Escondido.  Evening  entertainment  at  the  hotel  provided  by  the 
Southern  California  Iris  Society. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  27th 

Tour  of  San  Gabriel  Valley  Gardens:  Clarke  Cosgrove’s  garden,  Hopson’s 
Hobby  Garden  (Russell  and  Jennie  Hopson),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Owen’s 
garden  in  San  Gabriel;  George  Murray’s  Iris  Garden  (George  Murray)  and 
Frederick  Kennedy’s  garden  in  the  Covina  area.  Luncheon  will  be  served. 
Panel  discussion  sessions  on  various  iris  topics  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Statler  in 
the  evening. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  28th 

Visit  three  gardens  in  San  Fernando  Valley:  Lyon  Iris  Garden  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Lyon),  Sign  of  the  Iris  (Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge)  and  Syllmar  Iris  Garden 
( Miss  Elma  Miess ) .  Luncheon  will  be  served  and  return  to  the  hotel  by  mid¬ 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  the  annual  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
with  Mrs.  Jean  Stevens  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  the  well  known  iris 
hybridizer  and  author,  as  the  guest  speaker. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  fee  will  be  $30.00  for  the  four  day  program  which  includes 
touring  over  500  miles,  three  lunches,  a  supper,  and  a  banquet. 

Registration  card,  details  of  hotels,  and  program  will  be  sent  to  all  AIS 
members  in  January  1956. 

Send  registration  fee  to:  Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel,  4746  Ronmar  Place,  Woodland 
Hills,  California. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 

Write  directly  to  the  hotel  for  reservations.  Names  of  additional  hotels 
will  be  given  in  the  January  mailing.  Mention  the  American  Iris  Society 
Convention  when  making  reservations  because  blocks  of  rooms  are  being  held 
for  those  attending  the  convention. 

OPTIONAL  TRIP  — SUNDAY,  APRIL  29th 

Santa  Barbara  Iris  Society  offers  all  those  attending  the  convention  an 
optional  tour  of  beautiful  Santa  Barbara.  The  tour  includes  a  visit  to  the 
famous  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  a  community  planting  of  several  thousand  iris 
rhizomes,  and  two  private  iris  gardens  as  well  as  200  miles  of  scenic  California 
Highways.  Lunch  will  be  served  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Iris  Society.  The  optional  trip  will  cost  approximately  $7.00.  No  advance 
registration  will  be  necessary. 
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The  Fifteenth 

Official  Symposium  -  -  1955 

Marion  R.  Walker 


The  following  is  the  result  of  the  fifteenth  annual  popularity  poll 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  This 
symposium  is  the  composite  report  of  the  Regional  voting  by  the 
membership.  More  than  a  thousand  members  participated  in  the 
balloting.  This  means  that  one  fourth  of  the  membership  expressed 
an  opinion  concerning  their  favorite  irises. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  half  of  the  first  ten  iris  in  1955 
were  not  in  the  first  twentv-five  in  1952.  This  indicates  that  some 
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new  iris  are  coming  to  the  front  in  popularity  and  are  gradually 
replacing  the  old  favorites  that  have  served  us  so  well. 

After  many  years  Ola  Kala  has  been  replaced  in  the  number  one 
spot  by  Truly  Yours.  Alary  Randall,  Argus  Pheasant  and  New 
Snow  have  passed  all  of  the  old  stand-bys  with  the  exception  of 
Ola  Kala.  Happy  Birthday,  Pinnacle,  Palomino  and  Sable  Night  are 
moving  up  rapidly. 

About  15  per  cent  of  this  year’s  symposium  are  new  to  the  list. 
The  number  of  ballots  cast  during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
approximately  the  same.  The  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  winner 
has  been  about  the  same  since  the  number  of  votes  was  cut  to 
twenty-five. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  more  careful  thought  is  given  to  ballot¬ 
ing  when  the  member  has  to  choose  from  many  good  iris  to  pick 
out  the  best.  The  result  has  been  the  gradual  and  orderly  climb  of 
the  newer  improved  varieties  in  symposium  rating. 


Rank  Variety 

Votes 

Rank  Variety 

Votes 

1  Truly  Yours  . 

. 567 

14  Palomino  . 

. 323 

2  Ola  Kala . 

.  532 

15  Minnie  Colquitt . 

. 315 

3  Mary  Randall . 

. 445 

16  Sable  Night  . 

. 314 

4  Argus  Pheasant  ... 

. 440 

17  Snow  Flurry . 

. 304 

5  New  Snow  . 

. 431 

18  Sable . 

. 303 

6  Blue  Rhythm  . 

. 428 

19  Desert  Song  . 

. 299 

7  Elmohr  . 

. 416 

20  Amandine  . 

. 295 

8  Chivalry  . 

. 409 

21  Great  Lakes  . 

. 291 

9  Pierre  Menard  . 

. 396 

22  Wabash  . 

. 263 

10  Happv  Birthday  .... 

. 390 

23  Chantilly . 

. 258 

Pinnacle  . 

. 390 

24  Cherie  . 

. 253 

12  Lady  Mohr . 

. 377 

25  Helen  McGregor  . 

242 

13  Blue  Shimmer  . 

. 367 

26  Limelight  . 

. 236 

Rank  Variety  Votes 

27  Inca  Chief  . 235 

28  Black  Hills . 230 

Spanish  Peaks  . 230 

30  Solid  Mahogany . 225 

31  Cascade  Splendor . 223 

32  Pink  Formal . 220 

33  Char-Maize  . 211 

34  Star  Shine  . 208 

35  Cahokia  . 204 

36  Pink  Cameo  . 199 

37  Dreamcastle  . 192 

38  Solid  Gold  . 191 

39  Jane  Phillips . 189 

40  Sunset  Blaze  . 187 

41  Blue  Valley  . 186 

Rocket  .  186 

43  Ranger  . 185 

Zantha  . 185 

45  Thotmes  III  . 184 

46  Lady  Boscawen  . 180 

47  Casa  Morena  . 171 

Mulberry  Rose . 171 

49  First  Violet . 170 

Melody  Lane  . 170 

51  Top  Flight  . 169 

52  Extravaganza  . 167 

53  Frances  Craig  . 166 

54  Violet  Harmony . 165 

55  Firecracker . .157 

Golden  Russet  . 157 

57  Bryce  Canyon  . 155 

58  Pink  Sensation  . 154 

59  Port  Wine . 153 

60  Raspberry  Ribbon  . 150 

61  Cloth  of  Gold  . 149 

62  Temple  Bells  . 146 

63  Mystic  Melody  . 143 


Rank  Variety  Votes 

64  Prairie  Sunset . 142 

65  Ballerina  . 140 

Pretty  Quadroon . 140 

67  Tranquility . 136 

68  Amigo . 135 

69  Gold  Sovereign  . 133 

70  Master  Charles . 130 

71  Blue  Sapphire  . 127 

72  Paradise  Pink . 123 

73  Grand  Canyon . 121 

74  China  Maid  .  .  120 

Cloudcap  . 120 

Party  Dress  . 120 

Vatican  Purple . 120 

78  Lynn  Langford  . 118 

79  Indiana  Night . 114 

Staten  Island  . 114 

81  Frances  Kent  . 113 

82  Russet  Wings  . 112 

83  Blumohr  . 108 

84  Leading  Lady  . 107 

Three  Oaks  . 107 

86  Black  Forest . 106 

Danube  Wave  . 106 

Helen  Collingwood  . 106 

Lady  Ilse  . 106 

90  Cloud  Castle  . 105 

Distance  . 105 

92  The  Red  Douglas  . 104 

93  Caroline  Jane . 102 

94  Pretender  . 100 

Sierra  Skies  . 100 

96  Cliffs  of  Dover  .  97 

Ebony  Echo .  97 

May  time  .  97 

Sylvia  Murray  .  ...  97 

100  Rainbow  Room  .  94 


Errata:  The  following  error  was  made  in  the  printing  of  the 
report  of  the  Awards  Committee  for  1955  in  Bulletin  No.  139,  page 
82.  “Waters  2  YA  53,  6  votes”  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  Highly 
Commended  Awards. 


GILBERT  H.  WILD  &  SOX 

DEPT.  AIS  —  6,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 
GROWERS  OF  THE  FINEST  IRIS,  PEONIES 
AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in  color.  Send  25 4  for 
your  copy  today.  (Deductible  from  your  first  order.) 
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Horticultural  Council  Report 

John  C.  Wister,  Penna. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Council  was  held  in  Washington,  October  26  to  29,  1955.  As 
your  official  delegate,  I  took  part  in  two  Directors’  Meetings,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  events  on  the  program. 

I  felt  very  diffident  in  representing  the  Society,  as  President 
Harold  Knowlton,  was  there.  He  spoke  up  very  well.  His  paper 
on  the  methods  by  which  the  American  Iris  Society  gives  its 
awards  was  by  far  the  best  presentation  of  the  subject  of  giving 
awards  that  I  have  ever  heard.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  AIS 
system  should  be  widely  adopted  (or  adapted)  by  many  other 
Special  Plant  Societies. 

I  felt  very  proud  of  the  Society,  and  of  him,  as  he  presented  this 
paper.  I  felt  even  more  proud  when  I  learned  that  through  the 
offices  of  the  American  Horticultural  Council  and  its  representative, 
Dr.  George  Lawrence  of  the  Bailey  Hortorium,  that  the  AIS 
had  been  designated  by  the  International  Horticultural  Congress 
in  Europe  last  summer  the  official  registrar  for  the  new  Iris  in¬ 
troductions  of  the  entire  world.  This  honor  was  given  to  few  other 
American  Societies.  This  world  wide  recognition  of  the  AIS 
while  fully  deserved  was  made  possible  only  by  its  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  American  Horticultural  Council.  This  Council 
is  made  up  of  over  sixty  horticultural  organizations  and  in  addition 
some  hundreds  of  individual  members. 

I  have  found  it  thrilling  to  attend  its  annual  Congresses  and  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  American  horticultural  interests  in  so 
many  and  diverse  fields.  If  the  Council  in  its  ten  years  had  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  else  than  to  arrange  with  Dr.  Lawrence  to 
represent  it  in  Europe  this  past  year,  and  to  gain  this  recognition 
for  the  Iris  Society,  as  the  central  registration  office  for  the  Irises 
of  the  world,  that  would  have  been  enough  in  my  opinion. 

Even  as  great  a  leader  in  the  Special  Plant  Societies  as  the  AIS 
is  and  has  been,  I  still  feel  it  has  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  gain, 
from  membership  in  the  Council,  and  from  the  present  contact  with 
the  representatives  of  the  other  Special  Plant  Societies.  The  AIS 
also  has  an  enormous  lot  to  give.  I  hope  the  new  President  of  the 
AIS  when  he  takes  office,  will  feel  that  the  Society  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  belong  to  the  Council,  and  that  he  will  appoint  a  number 
of  official  delegates  for  next  year’s  meeting. 
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'P'tevieciA 

Richard  Goodman,  Ill. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  visited  iris  gardens  in 
Southern  California  many  times  and  each  time  have  observed 
the  behavior  of  mid-western  iris  in  Southern  California,  and 
Southern  California  iris  in  mid-western  gardens.  There  is  in  many 
cases  a  very  great  difference  in  behavior  and  as  a  general  rule 
neither  do  as  well  away  from  the  section  where  they  were  bred  as 
they  do  at  home.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  that  rule  but 
they  are  very  few.  But  when  they  are  growing  reasonably  well  away 
from  their  home  it  means  they  are  fine  iris.  For  instance  I  have 
grown  Carl  Taylor’s  White  Ruffles  for  four  years  and  it  has  been 
beautiful  every  year  and  reached  a  height  of  42  inches,  well 
branched  and  with  large  flowers,  but  in  Southern  California  it 
reaches  a  height  of  50  inches  or  more  with  four  branches  to  a  stalk 
which  is  one  inch  thick  at  the  base  with  larger  flowers.  Mrs. 
Laurence  Oilman  of  Menlo  Park,  California  formerly  of  the  mid¬ 
west  wrote  me  that  last  year  she  planted  two  rhizomes  of  White 
Ruffles  and  in  May  1955  they  produced  five  stalks  50  inches  high 
with  huge  flowers. 

Mrs.  Pattison’s  fine  White  Peacock  has  bloomed  every  year  for 
me  since  it  was  planted  four  years  ago,  just  as  well  I  believe  as  in 
Southern  California  where  it  was  bred.  This  is  Snow  Flurry  x 
Katherine  Fay;  Snow  Flurry  being  Purissima  x  Thais.  Purissima  is 
a  Southern  California  variety  and  an  uncertain  bloomer  in  the 
mid-west,  but  Thais  was  always  a  very  vigorous  grower  and 
bloomer  there;  that  applies  also  to  Katherine  Fay,  a  very  hardy 
white. 

Last  season  I  saw  a  row  of  Firecracker  in  a  Southern  California 
garden  and  do  not  believe  any  plant  exceeded  twenty  inches  in 
height,  but  in  my  garden  where  I  have  grown  it  for  about  twelve 
years,  it  is  usually  38  to  42  inches.  To  me  this  plicata  of  David 
Hall’s  is  still  one  of  the  very  choicest  with  its  brilliant  color.  Many 
mid-western  bred  fine  iris  have  a  tendency  to  be  short  in  height 
in  Southern  California  as  compared  to  their  height  in  their  own 
district.  Occasionally  a  Californian  will  outperform  itself  in  the 
mid- west  though  this  is  very  rare.  I  have  seen  Tom  Craig’s  Savage 
in  his  garden  and  in  other  gardens  in  different  years.  It  is  a  very 
fine  red  iris  and  taller  than  it  is  in  the  mid-west,  but  in  my  garden 
and  Hubert  Fischer’s  in  Hinsdale,  Illinois  its  color  is  much  richer 
and  far  more  brilliant  than  it  is  in  California. 
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Lady  Mohr,  another  Californian  that  does  so  well  in  the  mid¬ 
west,  is  even  better  in  its  own  home,  where  it  is  apt  to  bloom  not 
only  in  any  month  in  the  year,  but  also  for  several  months  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Char-Maize  (D.  Lyon),  that  lovely  medium  yellow  a 
runner-up  for  the  Dykes  Medal  for  several  years,  blooms  well  in  the 
mid-west;  the  pod  parent  of  this  was  Snow  Flurry  and  the  vigor  of 
Thais  shows  in  it.  Other  California  bred  derivatives  of  Snow  Flurry 
that  do  well  in  the  mid-west  include  Roy  Fielding’s  High  Tor,  a  tall, 
very  beautiful  lavender. 

I  visited  many  Southern  California  gardens  last  year,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  was  that  of  Archie  MacLean  Owen,  Regional 
Vice-President  of  Region  15.  This  garden  is  on  the  1956  convention 
tour  and  everything  there  was  wonderfully  grown.  Two  very  out¬ 
standing  clumps  of  Mary  McLellan  (Craig)  with  stalks  50  inches 
high,  had  five  branches  and  large  medium  blue-purple  flowers  well¬ 
spaced.  Another  magnificent  clump  was  that  of  Judge  Rogers’ 
Senorita  lisa,  a  tall  fifty  inch  white  with  very  fine  form.  Roth  of 
these  had  stalks  over  one  inch  thick  at  the  base  and  were  blooming 
profusely— a  lovely  sight.  Arabi  Pasha,  a  very  fine  medium  blue- 
purple  from  England  with  its  very  round  well  shaped  clean  cut 
falls  was  not  as  tall  as  some,  but  probably  much  taller  in  England. 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  clean  cut  falls  without  ruffling.  Much  of  the 
ruffling  of  modern  irises  would  have  been  called  pinching  and 
would  have  been  considered  a  fault  twenty-five  years  ago.  Thus 
fashions  change  in  irises  as  well  as  in  other  things,  but  I  don’t  believe 
I  should  like  all  irises  ruffled— too  much  ruffling,  sometimes  means 
lack  of  substance  with  a  beautiful  flower  for  one  day  only.  High 
Tor  was  not  blooming  the  day  I  visited  this  garden  where  I 
saw  it  for  the  first  time  four  years  ago.  Mrs.  Owen  told  me  that 
she  had  17  stalks  on  it  in  July  1954.  Another  one  to  add  to  the 
unpredictable  time  of  iris  blooming  in  Southern  California  was 
Desert  Song  (Fay)  growing  wonderfully  here  with  immense  flowers 
and  perfect  form;  I  am  inclined  to  say  better  than  I  have  ever 
seen  it  in  the  mid-west.  Seedling  Savage  x  Raven  Wing  was  a  very 
rich  velvety  red-purple. 

Ali  Baba  (Lyon)  is  an  extra  fine  one  with  dusky  copper  standards 
and  rich  red-brown  falls,  very  wide  haft  and  thick  straight  stalks. 
Dark  Chocolate  (Murray)  was  very  fine  here  with  its  rich  dark 
chocolate  color  and  heavy  stalk  with  three  branches.  Helen  Colling- 
wood  ( K.  Smith )  was  growing  well  here.  It  has  light  blue  standards 
and  rich  horizontal  purple  falls,  clean  cut  without  ruffles. 

Since  Mrs.  Pattison  moved  to  Corona  del  Alar  I  have  not  been 
in  her  garden  during  the  iris  season,  though  I  saw  her  Van  Nuys 
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KATRINA  NIES — (Nies,  1956)  Visitors  to  the  1956  AIS  Annual  Meeting  will 
be  privileged  to  see  many  new  Spuria  varieties.  Such  an  iris  is  Katrina  Nies,  a 
seedling  selected  by  Mr.  Nies  before  his  death  in  1952.  It  was  not  named  until 
this  past  season  and  will  be  introduced  by  the  Lyon  Iris  Gardens.  This  lavender 
toned  self  is  distinctive  because  of  its  very  ruffled  edges.  photo  by  aplin 
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garden  many  times  when  the  iris  were  in  bloom.  With  her  vast 
and  many  years  experience  in  growing  iris  in  the  mid-west  and 
in  Southern  California  she  has  proved  that  modern  irises  will  grow 
well  near  the  sea  in  spite  of  what  some  horticulturists  have  told  me, 
for  her  garden  is  only  a  block  away  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mrs.  Burbridge  of  Van  Nuys  has  a  fine  large  garden  that  blooms 
very  early.  This  last  year  her  husband  re-landscaped  it  and  you  will 
see  a  very  artistic  design.  Some  of  the  beautifully  grown  iris  here 
were  Arabi  Pash,  Raven  Wing  (Milliken)  a  rich  red-purple,  Senorita 
lisa,  very  fine  here,  Engraved  (Craig)  a  very  interesting  stitched 
plicata,  magenta  on  pale  gray  ground,  Frances  Craig,  a  tall  lavender 
of  beautiful  form  with  onco  blood  in  it,  Palomino  an  elusive  buff  so 
aptly  named,  Montecito,  Milliken’s  very  clear  medium  yellow  with 
a  white  flush  in  the  falls,  George  Murray’s  Gold  Cup  a  deep  golden 
yellow  that  is  nicely  ruffled,  and  Centurian  a  well  grown  deep 
copper  iris. 

Hopson  Seedlings  Outstanding 

Another  fine  garden  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Hopson  in  San 
Gabriel  with  a  row  of  White  Ruffles  and  another  of  Golden  Ruffles 
along  the  front;  the  latter  was  not  in  bloom  though  full  of  buds. 
White  Ruffles  was  fine  and  it  is  going  to  be  magnificent  during  the 
convention.  They  had  some  extra  fine  seedlings  such  as  P  54-1,  a 
good  pink  with  wide  hafted  falls  and  pinkish  yellow  beard.  O 
52-21,  is  a  very  beautiful  deeper  shade  of  Lady  Mohr,  Ib-Mac  being 
one  of  its  parents.  R  51-31  is  a  very  rich  red  self  with  flaring  falls, 
rather  unusual  form  in  a  red.  D  53-11  is  a  very  bright  golden 
bronze  that  I  marked  xxxx  in  my  notes;  it  was  a  seedling  from  Regal 
Robe  x  Alt.  AIcKinley  with  deep  lavender  standards  and  rich  blue- 
purple  falls. 

California  gardens  were  a  little  late  and  I  was  a  little  early  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Lyon’s  garden  in  Van  Nuys.  They  always  have 
a  fine  show  of  seedlings  and  late  varieties.  Their  guest  iris  beds 
for  1956  had  many  plants  looking  very  healthy  and  well  grown. 
The  beautiful  Empress  Eugenie  is  a  very  worthy  and  darker  sister 
seedling  of  their  Char-Maize.  Kol-Nidre  is  a  very  beautiful  dark 
blend  of  medium  violet,  purple  and  brown.  Also  The  Alad  Hatter 
is  a  fine  red  bitone  that  grows  well  in  the  mid-west. 

Seedlings  in  Southern  California  gardens  are  often  earlier  than 
named  varieties  and  this  was  the  case  at  Mr.  and  Airs.  George  Alur- 
ray’s,  but  his  Dark  Chocolate  put  on  a  good  performance.  Glitter¬ 
ing  Gold,  so  aptly  named,  stood  out  clearly  among  his  seedlings;  he 
had  several  very  excellent  light  blues,  tall  well  branched  and  with 
nice  form.  Veiled  in  Mystery  (Alilliken)  was  good  here.  There 
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are  many  other  fine  gardens  that  I  should  like  to  have  visited  this 
season  including  Harry  Padden  s  in  Orange;  I  was  there  in  March 
and  could  see  that  all  were  wonderfully  grown  but  this  was  one 
of  the  gardens  that  bloomed  late  in  1955.  That  applies  also  to  Tom 
Craig  s  which  I  have  visited  many  times  in  recent  years.  His  tens 
of  thousands  of  seedlings  are  always  of  great  interest  and  a  thrilling 
sight.  Another  one  missed  was  a  visit  to  Mr.  Clarence  G.  White  in 
Redlands  where  he  always  greets  his  visitors  so  graciously.  He  was 
the  first  to  bring  wild  oncocyclus  species  from  Palestine  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  and  his  hybrids  of  these  have  given  us  many  lovely, 
exotic  things.  I  have  always  considered  it  a  great  feat  that  in  his 
Asoka  of  Nepal  he  added  several  branches  and  about  six  to  eight 
buds  in  one  generation  from  Joppa  Parrot  because  the  flowers  are 
identical  except  that  Joppa  Parrot  has  only  two  on  one  branch.  The 
1956  convention  in  Los  Angeles  should  be  a  great  one  to  visit 
especially  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the  California  varieties 
growing  in  their  own  home. 


1956  INTRODUCTIONS 

Louisiana  Iris: 

ARIZONA  PRINCE  (Corliss)  Enormous  flat  flowers  of 
Royal  Purple  with  huge  signal  of  cadmium  orange.  Early.  .  .$10.00 

ARIZONA  PRINCESS  (Corliss)  Sister  seedling  of  above  with 
smaller,  later,  flowers  of  Orchid  Purple . $  7.50 

(KHAN  parentage  gives  large  size;  D.  K.  WILLIAMSON  gives 
hardiness,  wonderful  ascending  stalks  with  amazing  flo- 
riferousness  for  unexcelled  garden  value  and  usefulness  in 
arrangements.)  Both  above  for . $15.00 

ARIZONA  VIOLET  (Corliss)  Early.  Amethyst  Violet  self  with 
dark  Aconite  Violet  patch  and  no  trace  of  yellow  in  the  large 
flat  flowers.  D.  K.  WILLIAMSON  ancestry  assures  hardiness 
and  graceful  floriferous  stalks;  OPAL  DUSK  gives  dark 
color;  KHAN  contributes  size  to  produce  this  utstanding 
beauty . $20.00 

Important:  Orders  booked  as  received  for  late  summer  delivery 
subject  to  available  stock,  and  must  yield  precedence  to  orders 
given  by  AIS  visitors  on  April  23  pre-convention  tour  of  Yuma 
Valley  Iris  Society. 

Subject  to  same  conditions,  our  (Corliss)  Butterfly  (Spuria)  Iris 
Introductions  will  be  offered  in  April  Bulletin:  including  GOLDEN 
BEAR,  GOLDEN  SPUR,  GOLDEN  BRANCH,  GOLD  BEACON, 
PHAROAH,  DOROTHY  WARENSKJOLD,  VIOLA  BRAY,  BLUE 
CORSAGE,  etc.  Prices  will  be  high,  but  not  as  high  as  quality  and 
distinction.  No  Catalog. 

ARIZONA  MISSION  GARDENS 


P.  O.  BOX  68 


SOMERTON,  ARIZONA 
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an p  l  l  T  •  55 

1  able  Ins  versus 
"Miniature  Tall  Bearded,”  etc. 

Mrs.  David  K.  White,  Calif. 

The  accompanying  picture  illustrates  the  diminutive  size  of  a 
table  iris  as  compared  with  a  regular  tall  bearded.  It  also  illustrates 
Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph’s  definition  (see  Horticultural  Classification  of 
Bearded  Iris,  AIS  Bull.  Jan.  1955)  of  table  iris  as,  “miniature  tails — 
small-flowered  varieties  with  graceful,  slender  stems.”  As  can  be 
readily  seen  they  are  miniature  replicas  of  tall  bearded  iris  with  the 
same  three  to  four  way  branching  and  comparable  inflorescence. 
Widget  (in  the  picture)  having  three  blooms  open  at  once  and 
three  or  four  buds  in  evidence.  Some  varieties  have  as  high  as  nine 
or  ten  potential  blooms.  Note  also  the  small  foliage  and  perfect 
proportion  throughout  as  required  by  Mary  Williamson’s  set  of 
standards  for  table  iris,  p.  26,  April  1955  Bull. 

For  twenty  years  these  miniature  replicas  of  tall  bearded  iris  have 
been  known  as  table  iris  to  the  few  who  knew  them  at  all.  But  early 
in  the  history  of  the  Table  Iris  Robins,  launched  in  1952  to  popu¬ 
larize  them,  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz  suggested  the  term  “miniature  tall 
bearded”  as  a  more  descriptive  and  fitting  name.  A  bit  cumbersome, 
but  when  reduced  to  M.T.B.  not  bad,  and  in  keeping  with  other  al¬ 
phabetical  designations,  as  D.B.,  etc.  To  date  no  agreement  has 
been  reached  among  the  fans  as  to  which  name  is  the  more  desir¬ 
able.  But  currently  ( fall  1955 )  a  postal  card  vote  is  being  taken  on 
the  two  names  among  all  table  iris  robin  members.  A  later  report 
will  contain  the  results  of  this  vote  and  comments  pro  and  con. 

Meanwhile  here  is  a  resume  of  what  goes  on  in  table  iris  circles: 

Robins  continue  to  fly  as  usual  except  for  a  bit  of  re-organizing  in 
the  West.  It  seems  most  robin  members  feel  the  more  rapid  the 
rounds  of  robin  letters  the  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  sustained. 
But  a  few  claim  there  is  little  to  write  about  in  more  than  a  single 
annual  round.  So  the  annual-rounders  have  been  put  on  an  annual- 
report  basis  and  have  been  given  other  functional  and  helpful  duties 
like  formulating  a  set  of  Test  Garden  Rules.  The  remaining  members 
of  the  Southwest  Robin  have  been  combined  with  the  Northwest 
Robin  into  one  Pacific  Coast  Robin  under  the  already  established 
direction  of  Jean  Witt  of  Seattle,  Washington.  The  Mid-west  and 
East  Coast  Robins  remain  under  the  direction  respectively  of  Lucile 
Kavan  of  Omaha,  Nebraska  and  Edwin  Rundlett  of  Staten  Island, 
New  York.  Membership  in  all  robins  is  still  open  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested.  Just  write  a  postal  to  a  director  and  you’ll  be  in. 
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IRISES  WIDGET  (left)  and  CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

photo  by  erna  bert  nelson 
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Table  Iris  Displays  for  Convention  Years.  Clarke  Cosgrove 
and  Mrs.  Owen  of  Region  15  report  inclusion  of  a  good  representa¬ 
tion  of  table  iris  in  one  or  more  of  the  Display  Gardens  prepared 
for  the  1956  Convention  in  Southern  California.  Watch  for  them. 
Displays  at  Memphis  for  1957  and  at  Ithaca  for  1958  have  been 
initiated  by  Edwin  Rundlett  and  planned  in  co-operation  with  Mrs. 
Leo  F.  Reynolds  ( Memphis )  and  Dr.  Randolph  ( Ithaca ) .  These 
are  already  planted  and  so  will  be  well  established  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  dates.  The  plots  will  be  labeled  “Miniature  Tall  Bearded 
Iris.” 

Of  a  more  permanent  nature  is  the  Table  Iris  Display  Garden 
or  plot  being  established  by  Lucile  Kavan  in  her  home  garden  in 
Omaha.  There  they  may  be  seen  this  year  and  onward  in  com¬ 
parison  with  tails,  dwarfs,  etc.,  and  their  uniqueness  observed. 

Test  Garden  plans  have  advanced  a  pace  or  two.  Three  are 
definitely  being  established,  one  in  the  far  west  and  two  in  the 
mid-west.  The  initial  purpose  of  these  test  gardens  is  to  weed 
out  the  misfits  and  firmly  establish  in  the  class  those  that  do 
fit  the  miniature  standards. 

To  this  end  Ben  Hager  of  Melrose  Iris  Gardens,  Modesto,  Calif, 
has  planted  some  eighty  varieties  in  three  plots  under  the  headings, 

Bed  A— those  more  or  less  accepted  as  M.T.B. 

Bed  B— Seedlings  and  unintroduced  varieties 

Bed  C— varieties  that  are  possibles  for  M.T.B. 

Mary  Williamson  has  followed  a  similar  plan  with  plots  for 
1)  Table  Iris,  2)  Possible  Table  Iris,  3)  Guest  Iris,  these  sent 
by  originators  for  checking  against  standards.  And  she  has  in¬ 
cluded  a  plot  4)  for  24  chromosome  iris,— that  may  be  possibles  or 
might  produce  seedlings  of  table  iris  size.  She  has  54  varieties  in  the 
first  three  beds,  12  in  the  last. 

Hazel  Grapes  of  Big  Springs,  Nebraska  reports  55  varieties 
planted  in  a  test  plot  of  the  Franklin  Iris  Gardens.  Also  plans 
for  winter  study  toward  a  more  extensive  and  inclusive  planting 
another  season. 

In  commenting  upon  his  planting,  Ben  Hager  has  said,  “Naturally 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  changes  made  after  these  beds  have  bloomed 
and  comparisons  made.  We  need  more  items  in  Bed  D,  and  hope 
your  article  in  the  Bulletin  will  bring  them  out.”  So  here  is  an 
invitation  and  plea  to  breeders  to  guest  any  possible  table  iris  at 
one  or  another  of  these  test  gardens.  Even  breeders  not  working 
for  table  iris  may  find  small  things  in  their  TB  seedling  rows 
that  shouldn’t  be  discarded  but  sent  to  a  Table  Iris  Test  Garden. 
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And  now,  since  by  the  Horticultural  Classification  a  Table  Iris 
is  an  Intermediate,  consideration  is  being  given  by  the  Table  Iris 
Robins  group  to  some  kind  of  a  tie-in  with  the  more  recently  or¬ 
ganized  Median  Iris  Club.  Perhaps  by  the  time  this  is  published, 
negotiations  will  be  accomplished  and  some  sort  of  satisfactory 
agreement  arrived  at.  This  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for,  for  in 
union  there  is  strength  and  only  by  co-operation  can  greater 
knowledge  and  advancement  be  attained  in  this  mutual  field  of 
endeavor. 

Hybridizing  for  Reblooming  Iris 

G.  Percy  Brown,  Mass. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  crossed  iris  in  an  effort  to  produce 
reblooming  sorts.  In  relating  some  of  my  experiences  with  them, 
first  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  background  information.  The  Sass 
brothers  were  two  of  the  earliest  iris  hybridizers,  and  one  of  their 
first  iris  they  used  in  crossing  was  a  fall  bloomer.  Some  of  their 
introductions  were:  Autumn  King,  White  Autumn  King,  Autumn 
Queen,  Autumn  Haze  and  Autumn  Flame.  I  still  grow  Autumn 
Flame,  and  it  blooms  in  October  in  wet  years. 

Greig  Lapham  produced  a  line  of  fall  bloomers.  Priority, 
Menomenee,  Pottawattomi,  Mishawauka,  Nappanee  and  Autumn 
Sunset  are  some  of  his  introductions.  I  have  produced  fall  bloom¬ 
ing  seedlings  by  crossing  Autumn  Twilight  with  Menomenee 
and  Pottawattomi.  My  Autumn  Twilight  and  October  Shadows 
are  from  his  Autumn  Sunset  x  my  September  Sparkler. 

Another  line  of  fall  bloomers  was  introduced  by  Howard  Weed. 
July  Beauty  and  Halloween  Night  are  some  of  his.  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  dozen  or  more  seedlings  from  Halloween  Night  by  my 
Autumn  Twilight  that  are  fall  bloomers. 

This  year  a  seedling  (Halloween  Night  x  Autumn  Twilight)  x 
Autumn  Twilight,  a  back  cross,  bloomed  August  19.  It  is  36"  in 
height  and  has  five  branches  with  twenty  buds.  The  flower  has 
closed  standards  of  ecrue,  and  the  flaring  falls  are  lavender  pink. 

I  have  named  this  seedling  Summer  Surprise.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower.  Its  blooming  season  is  early  enough  for  any  section  of 
the  country  and  shows  what  can  be  done  in  hybridizing.  Halloween 
Night  is  late— a  last  of  October  rebloomer— and  Autumn  Twilight  is 
early,  sometimes  blooming  in  July.  Back  crossing  and  line  breed¬ 
ing  has  transferred  the  good  stalk  of  Halloween  Night  to  the  better 
flower  of  Autumn  Twilight. 
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My  own  introductions  began  with  Autumn  Elf  that  will  bloom 
in  July,  August,  September,  and  October  under  best  conditions. 
Next  was  August  Waves  which  also  blooms  in  August,  September 
and  October.  September  Sparkler  blooms  the  first  of  September. 
Lastly  came  Autumn  Twilight,  October  Shadows,  Harvest  Blue, 
Fall  Velvet,  Barre  Beauty,  and  Fall  Violet. 

This  year  I  introduced  Autumn  Afternoon,  Autumn  Snowdrift 
and  Green  Dragon.  Autumn  Twilight  is  the  one  most  used  in 
crossing.  It  bloomed  in  July,  August,  and  September  the  first 
year  and  even  four  or  five  year  clumps  bloom  in  the  fall  if  well 
fertilized,  cultivated,  and  watered. 

The  best  new  one  this  year  is  Fall  Primrose  from  Autumn 
Twilight  x  McKee’s  Redwyne.  It  has  a  34-inch  stalk  with  four 
branches  and  ten  buds  and  is  a  medium  yellow  self.  It  has  very 
little  veining.  I  had  eight  stalks  on  nine  sizable  rhizomes.  Bloom 
began  September  23  and  lasted  until  October  22  when  we  had 
a  heavy  frost  that  frosted  all  my  iris.  It  bloomed  the  first  week 
in  September  as  a  seedling,  so  is  early  enough  for  most  northern 
gardens.  Usually  I  don’t  get  frost  until  November  5. 

Autumn  Afternoon  Heavy  Bloomer 

Another  good  quality  fall  bloomer  is  Autumn  Afternoon.  It  has 
standards  of  clear  apricot-yellow  and  lavender  pink  flaring  falls. 
The  flower  is  larger  and  better  than  most  fall  bloomers.  Every 
sizable  rhizome  bloomed  this  fall.  Bloom  started  early  in  October; 
parentage,  Autumn  Twilight  x  Sally  Anne. 

Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett  of  Staten  Island,  New  York  had  the  best 
row  of  fall  bloomers  I  saw  this  year.  I  visited  his  garden  October 
22.  Guiding  Star  from  Chet  Tompkins  was  the  best  new  one.  It 
is  a  deep  yellow  self  with  large  flowers. 

Another  successful  grower  of  fall  bloomers  is  Earl  Roberts 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  He  had  bloom  in  July  and  August  as 
well  as  later  and  October  Shadows  bloomed  for  him  from  July 
to  October  on  successive  stalks.  To  get  these  results  a  rich  soil 
with  plenty  of  humus  is  needed.  Dig  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more 
and  put  a  layer  of  manure  and  Vigoro  in  the  bottom.  Mix  1/3 
compost  and  2/3  good  garden  dirt  on  top  of  this,  a  little  ground 
limestone  and  bone  meal  and  plant  rhizomes  in  this  ten  inches  apart. 
The  bed  should  be  in  full  sun  and  away  from  trees  and  buildings. 
It  is  similar  to  making  a  bed  for  tea  roses,  except  there  is  no 
manure  in  the  top  layers  of  soil.  This  reserve  of  fertility  and  porous 
soil  to  hold  moisture  is  needed.  Water  once  a  week  if  there  is  no 
rain. 
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Improvements  in  quality  of  flower  in  re-bloomers  is  achieved 
by  using  good  June  bloomers.  Sally  Anne  is  such  a  flower  and 
it  reblooms  in  California.  Others  I  have  used  are  McKee’s 
Redwyne  and  Tinted  Porcelain.  I  have  tried  others  but  these 
have  successful  progeny  that  are  re-bloomers. 

Usually  I  get  four  or  five  new  seedling  fall  bloomers  a  year. 
This  vear  there  were  fortv.  About  ten  bloomed  before  October 

*  j 

22,  and  the  others  were  budded  when  a  heavy  frost  came.  Probably 
another  cross  of  Autumn  Twilight  on  the  later  blooming  ones  will 
produce  an  earlier  fall  or  summer  bloomer.  I  saved  them  all  with 
this  in  mind. 

My  earliest  seedling  re-bloomer  bloomed  July  1,  for  the  first 
time.  Others  bloomed  in  July  and  August.  This  shows  that  good 
iris  bloom  is  possible  in  July,  August  and  September  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  can  have  rebloomers. 

I  hope  more  hybridizers  will  work  along  this  line  and  that  there 
will  be  everblooming  iris  of  good  quality  as  well  as  tea  roses. 


(juedt  ^rid  f-^roc^ram 
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1958  Annual  Meeting 

REGION  2,  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Guest  irises  for  display  at  the  1958  convention  will  be  accepted  by 
Region  2  during  July,  August,  and  September,  1956.  Plantings  for  the 
1958  meeting  must  be  completed  during  the  coming  summer  since  two 
years  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  establishment  of  clumps  of 
adequate  size  for  display  purposes  in  New  York  State  gardens. 

Advance  registration  of  all  guest  irises  with  the  Region  2  Guest  Iris 
Committee  will  be  required,  to  facilitate  arrangements  for  their  care 
and  equitable  distribution  to  selected  tour  gardens.  A  Registration 
Blank  to  be  used  by  exhibitors  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 

All  display  stock  must  be  cleared  through  the  Guest  Iris  Committee 
before  being  sent  to  any  of  the  tour  gardens. 

For  additional  information,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  L.  F. 
Randolph,  Chairman  of  Guest  Iris  Committee,  Sheldon  Road,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
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1955  Hybridizing  Notes* 

Philip  G.  Corliss,  Ariz. 

“Life  is  short  but  Art  is  long”  might  well  be  rephrased  to 
apply  to  floriculture  instead  of  art.  It  seems  that  my  own  short 
span  of  service  to  floriculture  will  be  most  fruitful  in  the 
realm  of  spuria  iris  breeding.  Living  in  a  region  which  seems 
peculiarly  favorable  to  spuria  iris,  I  feel  that  the  knowledge  gained 
from  my  work  should  be  spread  as  quickly  as  possible  to  others 
who  may  carry  on  the  work  so  well  begun  by  Foster,  Dykes,  Perry, 
Barr,  Washington  and  Nies. 

Since  the  bloom  in  my  seedling  beds  in  1955  reflected  the 
first  efforts  to  breed  for  definite  goals,  I  would  like  to  offer  some 
early  conclusions  based  on  this  season’s  flowers.  The  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  here  may,  in  the  light  of  later  evidence,  necessitate  cor¬ 
rection,  but  they  are  presented  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
value  to  other  workers. 

The  availability  of  Nies’  Black  Point  in  1955  marked  a  great 
forward  step  in  breeding  possibilities.  The  more  so,  in  the  light 
of  my  1955  discovery  that  true  dark  browns  result  from  crossing 
the  best  available  brown  spurias  (Cherokee  Chief,  Russet  Flame 
and  Golden  Agate)  with  each  other  and  not  from  crossing  browns 
with  dark  blues,  as  Mr.  Nies  had  thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
Black  Point. 

Crossing  dark  browns  with  dark  blues  usually  produces  flowers 
with  brown  patches  on  blue  falls.  These  flowers  always  excite 
garden  visitors,  but  to  me  they  are  more  novel  than  beautiful. 

From  offspring  of  the  brown  spurias  have  come  a  wonderful 
assortment  of  brown  flowers.  They  are  mostly  in  orange-brown 
tones,  but  many  have  a  definite  mauve  cast,  especially  in  the 
standards.  They  vary  from  smooth  to  tightly  crimped  forms. 
Some  have  an  extremely  narrow  yellow  border  around  the  falls — 
so  narrow  that  it  suggests  a  fine  neon  edge. 

Since  Bronzspur  was  Mr.  Nies’  most  productive  parent,  I  used 
it  extensively  in  early  crosses.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  Bronzspur  offspring.  Some  of  my  best  new  browns 
came  from  Bronzspur,  but  they  also  came  from  Lark  Song  and 
Two  Opals! 

A  frequent  type  of  seedling  is  one  whose  falls,  in  a  color  range 
from  pale  yellow  through  chartreuse  and  buff,  is  heavily  marked 

°  Reprinted  from  Bulletin,  Spuria  Iris  Society. 
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with  dark  veins.  The  myriad  of  such  varieties  is  bewildering, 
since  some  have  standards  of  grey,  mauve  or  bronze.  This  pattern 
has  appeared  in  seedlings  of  various  crosses,  including  Gold  Nug¬ 
get,  Michigan  State,  Fifth  Symphony,  Two  Opals,  and  Bronzspur. 

Tom  Craig  and  I  have  both  had  many  seedlings  whose  falls 
have  a  large  indentation,  giving  them  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
heart.  This  comes  most  often  from  seedlings  of  Two  Opals.  Mr. 
Nies  was  intrigued  with  this  pattern  and  hoped  to  develop  better 
ruffling  from  these  lines.  The  heart  also  appears  in  brown  and 
yellow  seedlings,  but  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  blues. 

Two  Opals  transmits  ruffling  to  its  seedlings.  My  Blue  Corsage 
is  an  example— but  I  don’t  know  where  the  enormous  size  or  the 
flaring  standards  and  falls  came  from. 

Lark  Song  produces  seedlings  of  great  beauty,  especially  when 
used  with  good  whites.  They  are  often  bordered,  but  never 
quite  approach  the  beauty  of  Lark  Song  itself.  Used  with  yellow 
varieties,  Lark  Song  produces  yellows  and  golds  of  great  color 
value  and  superb  form. 

Although  I  failed  to  succeed  in  crossing  Washington’s  purple 
Monteagle  with  the  tetraploid  Nies  and  Milliken  spurias,  as  have 
others,  I  am  nevertheless  pleased  to  see  the  mauve  tones  appearing 
in  many  of  the  blue  and  brown  seedlings.  This  year  I  crossed  those 
showing  this  tendency  with  one  another  and  will  hope  to  intensify 
the  red  color.  One  may  hope  that,  with  the  dark  brown  Black  Point 
available  and  the  red  tones  appearing  in  seedlings,  we  will  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  true  reds  and  pinks  in  the  spuria  iris.  Already 
we  have  the  amoena  form  in  Lark  Song  and  other  varieties. 

I  purchased  many  of  the  iris  of  the  spuria  group,  or  closely  related 
to  it.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  crossing  I.  graminea  with  the 
spurias,  nor  did  Mr.  Nies  or  any  others,  to  my  knowledge.  What  I 
bought  as  iris  musulmanica  is  said  by  Dykes  to  be  a  synonym  for 
the  spuria  species  halophila.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  with  nicely 
waved  blue  flowers  on  short  stems.  This  past  season  I  apparently 
succeeded  in  crossing  it  with  the  low-growing  W ashington  Lumiere, 
which  is  gold  and  silver,  and  with  the  low  Perky  Maid  of  Mr.  Nies, 
which  is  a  veined  bronze.  Its  great  floriferousness  and  low  height 
may  give  us  some  interesting  additions  to  the  spuria  group. 

The  white  spurias,  being  native  to  the  Holy  Land,  are  a  more 
logical  choice  for  sacred  floral  use  than  the  traditional  Easter  Lily. 
The  white  species  ochroleuca  is  usually  the  first  of  the  spurias  to 
bloom.  But  there  are  other  white  spurias  in  bloom  throughout  my 
eight-week  spuria  season,  and  the  very  last  spuria  to  bloom  in  1955 
was  white.  The  size  and  form  of  the  white  spurias  is  legion. 
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REPORT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  FOR  1955 

L.  F.  Randolph,  Chairman 

This  committee  had  a  very  busy  year.  Interesting  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  tests  of  the  crossability  of  European  species  of  bearded 
iris,  potentially  valuable  as  new  sources  of  garden  varieties.  Special 
techniques  were  perfected  for  studies  of  iris  chromosome  mor¬ 
phology  designed  to  trace  the  evolutionary  history  of  species  and 
garden  hybrids,  and  to  seek  the  cause  of  difficulties  encountered  in 
making  certain  crosses.  Nematode  infection  was  identified  as  a  new 
disease  of  rhizomatous  irises  which  seems  to  be  at  least  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  severe  losses  in  Texas  and  elsewhere.  It  is  possible 
that  under  certain  conditions  nematode  injury  may  produce  symp¬ 
toms  similar  to  those  of  the  mysterious  scorch  disease.  Throughout 
the  year  the  sometimes  voluminous  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
committee  made  it  impossible  for  the  chairman  to  accept  invitations 
to  join  Round  Robin  flights  to  the  moon  and  elsewhere. 

Maintenance  of  Test  Plots 

The  various  collections  of  irises  in  the  experimental  plots  at 
Ithaca  include  well  over  1,000  entries  at  the  present  time.  During 
replanting  operations  this  year  reductions  in  the  historical  collection 
and  the  standard  variety  collection,  necessitated  by  increased  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  were  more  than  offset  by  a  larger  than  usual  number 
of  acquisitions  of  recent  introductions  and  the  expansion  of  the 
European  collection  brought  back  from  abroad  in  the  spring  of 
1954.  Many  of  the  less  desirable  older  varieties  of  Dwarfs  and 
Intermediates  have  been  discarded  as  newer  varieties  in  these  cate¬ 
gories  are  being  added  for  observation  and  evaluation.  Space  has 
also  been  provided  in  our  test  plots  for  a  group  of  Miniature  Tails  or 
Table  Iris.  The  maintenance  of  this  collection  is  being  supervised 
by  the  Median  Iris  group. 

In  addition  to  these  various  collections  several  thousand  seedlings 
are  being  grown  yearly  to  study  the  inheritance  of  characters  useful 
in  developing  new  varieties  and  for  chromosome  studies.  It  is  re¬ 
assuring  that  the  chances  of  discarding  potential  Dykes  Medal 
winners  among  our  seedlings  decreases  as  the  number  of  visitors  to 
our  garden  increases  from  year  to  year. 

Nematodes  and  Scorch 

The  discovery  of  the  root  knot  nematode  ( Meloidogyne  incognita 
acrita )  in  the  fibrous  roots  of  irises  imported  from  Europe  and  from 
gardens  of  northern  Texas  has  complicated  the  problem  of  disease 
and  pest  control.  Injury  to  the  feeder  roots  caused  by  nematode  in¬ 
fection  may  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  com- 
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monly  known  as  scorch.  Losses  of  85  to  100  per  cent  from  dead 
foliage  and  shriveled  rhizomes  were  reported  by  Guy  Rogers  and 
Z.  G.  Benson  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  When  diseased  plants  from 
their  gardens  were  examined  by  expert  nematologists  at  Cornell 
they  were  found  to  be  infected  with  a  species  of  nematode  that  pro¬ 
duces  swellings  or  knots  on  the  roots  and  is  known  to  be  the  cause 
of  serious  diseases  in  many  plants. 

A  preliminary  report  on  studies  of  nematode  infected  iris  plants 
was  published  by  Dr.  C.  I.  Hannon  in  the  April  Bulletin.  In  the 
same  issue  Geddes  Douglas  suggested  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
rid  the  soil  of  nematodes,  and  treatments  that  might  eliminate  the 
disease  from  infected  plants.  But  as  Guy  Rogers  emphasized  in  a 
very  informative  article  on  descorching  scorch  in  the  July  1,  1955 
Bulletin  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  destroy  the  cyst  form  of  the 
nematode. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  nematode  infection  has 
been  detected  at  Ithaca  only  among  plants  recently  imported  from 
Europe.  These  plants  were  entered  under  a  permit  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  had  been  in¬ 
spected  and  fumigated  in  transit  at  the  Plant  Inspection  House, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Apparently,  treatments  that  effectively 
destroy  most  pests  do  not  destroy  the  root  knot  nematode  of  Iris. 
Fortunately,  these  infected  plants  were  placed  in  our  greenhouse 
on  arrival  rather  than  in  the  garden  and  the  disease  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  spread  to  healthy  plants  in  our  test  plots. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  root  knot  nematodes 
in  any  of  our  field  grown  irises.  Our  search  for  evidence  of  the 
disease  included  a  thorough  examination  of  plants  sent  to  us  two  or 
three  years  ago  from  Texas  by  Guy  Rogers.  His  Senorita  Ilse  grows 
verv  well  for  us  here  and  shows  no  evidence  of  the  disease.  His 
Lady  Rogers  and  Front  Gate  sent  to  us  this  summer  also  shows  no 
symptoms  of  nematode  injury.  There  is  a  definite  possibility  that 
our  northern  winters  may  prevent  nematodes  from  becoming  a 
serious  pest  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

Since  the  nematode  infected  plants  sent  us  for  examination  from 
Texas  had  pronounced  foliage  injury  similar  to  that  of  plants  with 
severe  scorch  symptoms  we  proceeded  to  investigate  the  possibility 
that  scorch  in  our  own  garden  was  being  caused  by  nematodes.  All 
of  the  plants  we  could  find  in  our  experimental  plots  that  showed 
any  svmptoms  of  scorch  during  the  early  growing  season  last  spring 
were  collected  and  given  a  thorough  examination  by  experienced 
technicians  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Mai,  nematologist  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture.  There  were  19  diseased  clumps. 
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which  were  all  we  could  find  with  definite  scorch  symptoms  in  some 
two  or  three  acres  of  irises.  No  nematodes  were  found  in  the  roots 
of  any  of  the  19  diseased  plants  with  dead  leaves  that  had  a 
scorched  appearance  and  roots  that  were  hollow  and  disintegrating 
from  the  scorch  disease.  We  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  parasitic 
nematodes  are  not  the  cause  of  scorch  in  our  garden.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  in  other  gardens  under  other  growing  conditions 
scorch-like  symptoms  might  not  develop  as  a  result  of  nematode  in¬ 
fection. 

Having  referred  to  the  root  knot  nematode  as  parasitic  I  would 
like  to  describe  briefly  an  experiment  which  demonstrated  that 
healthy,  disease-free  iris  plants  may  become  infected  with  nema¬ 
todes  when  grown  in  proximity  to  diseased  plants.  For  this  experi¬ 
ment  Mr.  Benson  very  kindly  sent  me  an  additional  shipment  of 
diseased  rhizomes  which  were  planted  in  large  pots  in  the  green¬ 
house.  We  then  selected  a  dozen  of  these  potted  plants  which  were 
making  some  top  growth  and  had  root  knot  injury.  In  each  of  the 
pots  together  with  the  diseased  plant  we  placed  from  3  to  5  healthy 
young  iris  seedlings.  These  seedlings  were  definitely  known  not  to 
be  infected  with  nematodes,  or  for  that  matter  with  any  other 
organisms,  since  they  had  been  grown  from  seed  by  the  excised 
embryo  culture  technique  and  were  transferred  directly  to  the  pots 
from  the  sterile  culture  medium  in  which  they  had  been  growing. 

Within  two  to  three  months  root  knots  and  inhibited  root  growth 
caused  by  nematode  infection  were  clearly  evident  in  more  than 
half  of  the  seedlings  that  had  been  planted  with  the  diseased  rhi¬ 
zomes  from  Mr.  Benson’s  garden.  However,  most  of  these  diseased 
seedlings  had  made  fairly  good  growth  and  only  a  few  of  them 
showed  any  appreciable  amount  of  foliage  injury.  This  injury  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  browning  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves  similar  to  that  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  photographs  of  diseased  plants  published  by  Dr.  Han¬ 
non  in  the  April  Bulletin. 

In  our  experience  "the  root  knot  nematode  has  not  caused  pro¬ 
nounced  scorch  symptoms  to  develop,  but  it  has  inhibited  root 
growth  very  appreciably.  Therefore,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  if 
such  diseased  plants  were  exposed  to  the  bright  hot  sunshine  of  the 
Southwest  day  after  day  or  to  other  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
unfavorable  to  iris  culture  they  might  develop  pronounced  foliage 
injury  and  succumb  to  the  disease. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  nematode  infection 
in  valuable  plants  we  had  collected  in  Europe,  the  hot  water  treat¬ 
ment  known  to  be  effective  in  eliminating  root  knot  of  peony  was 
tried  and  found  too  harmful.  Immersion  in  hot  water  at  a  tempera- 
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ture  of  119  to  121  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  30  minutes  after  pretreat¬ 
ment  for  15  to  20  minutes  at  100°F,  as  prescribed  for  peonies,  in¬ 
jured  the  shoot  tissue  and  killed  or  severely  retarded  the  growth  of 
rhizomes  that  were  essentially  dormant  when  treated.  We  then  tried 
the  rather  drastic  procedure  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  nematodes  in 
infected  plants  by  shearing  off  with  a  sharp  knife  all  of  the  fibrous 
roots  close  to  the  rhizome.  After  this  was  done  and  the  bare  rhi¬ 
zomes  had  been  thoroughly  scrubbed  in  running  water  to  get  rid  of 
any  adhering  eggs,  cysts  or  adult  nematodes  they  were  replanted 
and  kept  under  favorable  conditions  for  growth  while  new  roots 
were  being  formed. 

This  procedure  has  effectively  cleaned  up  most  of  our  diseased 
stock  without  any  losses  of  plants  treated  in  this  manner.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  root  knot  nematode  infects  only  the  fibrous  roots  and 
rarely  enters  the  rhizome.  However,  it  does  survive  shipment  over 
long  distances,  as  proven  by  our  European  experience  and  by  the 
fact  that  plants  grown  from  thoroughly  dried  rhizomes  shipped  to 
us  from  the  Southwest  were  diseased.  Precautions  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease  by  shipment  of  infected  plants. 

Chromosome  Studies 

Interesting  new  information  has  been  accumulated  during  the 
past  year  from  two  kinds  of  chromosome  studies:  (1)  routine 
chromosome  counts  for  which  there  have  been  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  requests  during  the  year,  and  ( 2 )  karyotype  analyses,  or 
studies  of  certain  identifying  characteristics  of  the  chromosomes, 
such  as  length  differences,  arm  ratios  and  the  presence  of  satellites, 
making  up  the  complement  of  a  given  species. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  interest  in 
chromosomes  among  iris  hybridizers  in  recent  years.  Less  than  15 
years  ago  after  I  had  published  a  list  of  chromosome  numbers  in  the 
Bulletin  and  had  tried  to  explain  their  significance,  a  leading  hy¬ 
bridizer  of  that  period  who  is  no  longer  active,  in  a  subsequent  issue 
assured  readers  of  the  Bulletin  that  the  chromosomes  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  iris  breeding.  Now  their  importance  in  iris 
breeding  is  being  recognized  very  generally.  In  fact,  we  are  being 
confronted  with  requests  for  more  chromosome  counts,  both  from 
this  country  and  abroad,  than  we  can  furnish  with  available  facili¬ 
ties. 

To  be  sure  of  the  correct  identification  of  such  species  as  attica 
and  pseudopumila,  mellita  and  bosniaca ,  perrieri  and  aphylla ,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  know  their  chromosome  number  but  also  the 
kinds  of  chromosomes  characteristic  of  each  species.  The  distin¬ 
guished  French  cytologist,  Dr.  Marc  Simonet,  noted  many  years 
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ago  that  iris  species  with  the  same  chromosome  number  may  have 
different  numbers  of  “2-armed”  and  “straight”  chromosomes,  by 
which  was  meant  chromosomes  with  arms  of  approximately  equal  or 
very  unequal  length.  Simonet  emphasized  that  such  differences  in 
form  were  constant  morphological  features  of  the  chromosomes. 

Now  it  is  possible  with  an  improved  technique  which  has  been 
adapted  to  the  study  of  iris  chromosomes  by  one  of  my  students, 
Dr.  Jyotirmay  Mitra,  to  distinguish  in  a  veiy  precise  manner  not 
only  differences  in  the  arm  ratios  of  the  chromosomes,  but  also 
length  differences  and  the  presence  on  certain  chromosomes  of 
satellites.  (A  chromosome  satellite  is  a  tiny  knob  attached  by  a 
slender  thread  to  one  end  of  a  chromosome. )  These  differences  in 
chromosome  form  which  must  be  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  micro¬ 
scope,  are  as  useful  in  identifying  species  of  iris  as  are  ordinary 
taxonomic  characters  such  as  the  form  and  texture  of  the  spathe, 
height  and  branching  of  the  bloom  stalk,  etc.  With  this  kind  of 
evidence  from  the  chromosomes  it  was  possible,  for  example,  for  us 
positively  to  identify  as  pseudopumila  plants  of  a  miniature  dwarf 
iris  from  Zadar,  Yugoslavia  which  had  previously  been  considered 
by  competent  taxonomists  to  be  pumila. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  possible  with  the  new  chromosome 
technique  to  obtain  evidence  bearing  directly  on  various  unsolved 
problems  concerning  the  origin  and  affinities  of  various  diploid  and 
polyploid  species  of  iris.  In  a  Ph.D.  thesis  recently  completed  by 
Dr.  Mitra  it  was  shown  that  some  of  the  chromosomes  of  the  tetra- 
ploid  pumila  are  like  those  of  the  diploid  attica  and  others  like  those 
of  the  diploid  pseudopumila.  This  was  interpreted  as  evidence  that 
pumila.  is  an  alloploid  ( doubled  hybrid )  of  these  two  species,  rather 
than  an  autoploid  of  attica  as  had  been  assumed  by  Simonet. 

From  similar  evidence  Mitra  demonstrated  that  certain  40- 
chromosome  dwarf  species  could  have  arisen  from  doubled  hybrids 
of  pseudopumila  (2n=16)  and  a  form  of  pallida  (2n=24),  or  other 
species  with  the  same  kind  of  chromosomes  as  the  appropriate 
pallida  type.  From  the  karyotype  analyses  it  is  also  apparent  that 
direct  chromosome  doubling  without  hybridization  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  48-chromosome  aphylla,  cypriana ,  trojana,  kashmiriana 
and  mesopotamica  from  the  corresponding  diploid  progenitors  of 
these  species.  Limitations  of  space  do  not  permit  more  detailed  pres¬ 
entation  of  these  and  other  results  of  the  chromosome  studies  con¬ 
ducted  in  my  laboratory  during  the  past  year.  However,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  a  diploid  form  of  kashmiriana  from  Kashmir,  India 
and  a  tetraploid  tall  species  from  Croatia  in  northwest  Yugoslavia 
were  discovered  among  recent  foreign  acquisitions. 
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Drawings  by  Jyotirmay  Mitra 


Chromosomes  of  three  species  of  Dwarf  Bearded  iris.  In  the  upper  three  figures 
the  chromosomes  are  shown  just  as  they  appeared  in  the  dividing  cells  of  root  tips. 
There  are  two  chromosomes  of  each  kind,  numbered  in  order  from  longest  to 
shortest. 

The  lower  three  figures  are  diagramatic  representations  (idiograms)  of  the  chromo¬ 
somes  of  the  same  three  species,  showing  that  the  16  chromosome  of  the  tetraploid 
/.  pumila  includes  each  of  the  8  chromosome  of  the  two  diploid  species  /.  attica  and 
/.  pseudopumila. 
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Crossability  of  Bearded  Iris  Species 
Irises  collected  abroad  in  the  spring  of  1954  included  a  number 
of  species  not  previously  grown  in  this  country  as  well  as  others 
which  have  been  used  extensively  in  the  development  of  garden 
varieties.  Most  of  the  plants  from  these  collections,  after  duplicate 
specimens  had  been  distributed  to  various  hybridizers  and  test  gar¬ 
dens,  were  overwintered  in  cold  frames  and  brought  into  the  green¬ 
house  during  the  early  spring  of  1955  in  advance  of  the  blooming 
season.  Many  of  the  species  bloomed  a  few  weeks  later  under  con¬ 
ditions  especially  favorable  for  making  controlled  pollinations; 
atmospheric  conditions  could  be  controlled  in  the  greenhouse  and  at 
this  season  of  the  vear  there  were  no  troublesome  insects  of  the 
sort  that  might  produce  chance  pollinations. 

Nearly  200  crosses  were  made  among  these  recent  European 
acquisitions,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  interesting  hybrid 
combinations  from  which  apparently  good  seed  was  obtained. 


Cross  Pods  Seeds 

attica  (16)  x  pseudopumila  (16)  . 10  306 

"  x  mellita  (24)  .  6  75 

x  pumila  (32)  .  5  9 

x  40-chromosome  dwarfs .  3  7 

pseudopumila  (16)  x  mellita  (24)  .  4  40 

x  pallida  (24)  .  5  82 

"  x  40-chromosome  dwarfs  .  7  80 

pumila  (32)  x  benacensis  (40)  .  2  35 

mellita  ( 24 )  x  benacensis  ( 40 )  1  20 

"  x  pumila  ( 32 )  .  2  7 

bosniaca  ( 24 )  x  2n  tails  ( 24 )  .  3  8 

x  pallida  ( 24 )  .  2  56 

balkana  (48)  x  4n  tails  (48)  .  4  75 

gatesii  ( 20 )  x  2n  tails  ( 24 )  .  5  90 


It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  list  combinations  which  failed 
to  set  seed  as  in  most  cases  too  few  blooms  were  pollinated  to  be 
conclusive.  But  it  is  apparent  from  the  above  list  that  certain 
crosses,  such  as  attica  x  pumila  and  bosniaca  x  2n  tails,  consistently 
produced  very  few  seeds  even  though  pods  were  formed. 

A  number  of  crosses  from  which  seed  was  obtained  are  especially 
interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  possible  origin  of  such 
species  as  pumila  and  the  40-chromosome  dwarfs.  An  average  of 
more  than  30  seeds  per  pod  was  obtained  from  the  attica  x 
pseudopumila  cross,  which  means  that  these  species  cross  readily 
and  that  pumila  could  have  originated  from  spontaneous  doubling  of 
the  resulting  hybrids.  We  are  embryo  culturing  some  of  this  hybrid 
seed  and  plan  to  try  doubling  the  seedlings  experimentally  with 
colchicine  to  see  if  pumila-like  plants  are  obtained. 

The  pseudopumila  x  pallida  cross  was  made  especially  to  explore 
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the  possibility  of  producing  40-chromosome  hybrids  by  doubling 
the  20-chromosome  seedlings  which  it  was  hoped  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  such  crosses.  The  karyotype  analyses  suggest  that 
this  was  one  way  in  which  the  dwarfs  of  the  Chamae-iris  complex 
could  have  originated.  We  hope  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

We  also  have  great  hopes  of  obtaining  fertile  hybrids  from  crosses 
of  selected  tetraploid  tall  bearded  garden  varieties  with  balkana 
and  other  48-chromosome  dwarfs,  as  well  as  with  the  true  aphylla 
which  also  has  48  chromosomes  and  in  addition  short,  branched 
stems.  Such  crosses  should  give  us  almost  any  desired  combination 
of  early  or  late  blooming  dwarfs,  intermediates  and  tails.  The 
Progenitor  line  developed  by  Paul  Cook  from  a  cross  of  this  sort 
has  already  demonstrated  that  great  things  can  be  expected  from 
such  crosses. 

The  large  amount  of  seed  obtained  from  using  gatem  in  crosses 
with  diploid  tails,  which  was  done  to  try  and  produce  more  hybrids 
of  the  William  Mohr  type,  was  entirely  unexpected.  We  are  told 
that  William  Mohr  came  from  a  pod  with  but  a  single  viable  seed. 
Using  different  diploid  tails  we  obtained  a  total  of  90  apparently 
good  seeds  from  the  same  kind  of  cross.  But  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  many  of  these  seeds  have  viable  embryos. 

As  I  am  resigning  as  chairman  of  Scientific  Committee  after  ten 
years  of  service  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Committee 
members  and  many  others  for  their  helpful  assistance  with  our 
program  of  scientific  activities. 


patted  rfyaiaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Mo. 

Last  March,  while  visiting  the  gardens  of  Countess  Mary  Senni, 
near  Rome,  we  noticed  a  large  number  of  iris  plants  in  clay  pots, 
and  inquired  the  reason.  Countess  Senni  told  us  that  invariably 
the  new  rhizomes  she  receives  from  abroad  are  quite  desiccated, 
and  need  a  period  of  loving  care  to  restore  their  vigor  before 
coping  with  the  rigors  of  an  open  garden.  Therefore  she  pots  them 
and  keeps  them  in  a  shady  spot  near  the  house,  where  they  can 
be  watched  and  watered  carefully.  They  remain  in  the  pots 
over  their  first  winter  with  her,  and  are  set  out  in  the  early 
spring.  The  Countess  said  that  her  losses  of  newly  acquired  irises 
had  dropped  almost  to  zero  as  a  result  of  this  special  care. 
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The  past  four  summers  have  been  extremely  severe  in  many 
parts  of  our  country.  Here  in  the  St.  Louis  area  we  have  had 
protracted  droughts  and  extremely  high  temperatures.  These  con¬ 
ditions  usually  reach  their  height  in  July,  just  when  many  iris 
growers  are  making  shipment  of  new  plants  to  customers.  We 
have  noticed  these  past  years  that  newly  arrived  irises,  set  out 
in  the  beds  promptly,  soon  look  as  though  they  have  been  scalded. 
The  foliage  bleaches,  then  slowly  dies.  The  rhizome  lives,  but 
receives  a  severe  set-back  which  is  noticeable  for  several  seasons. 

This  vear  we  remembered  Countess  Senni’s  trick  and  tried  it  out. 

j 

All  new  irises,  arriving  the  middle  of  July  as  usual,  were  soaked 
for  several  hours  in  a  Transplcintone  solution,  and  then  potted  in 
eight  inch  pots.  The  pots  were  sunk  to  their  rims  in  a  shady  spot 
near  the  house,  and  were  kept  well  watered.  Further,  the  plants 
were  fed  with  a  weak  Folium  solution  twice  in  the  ensuing  eight 
weeks. 

By  the  middle  of  September  temperatures  had  dropped  to 
moderate  levels,  and  good  rains  had  soaked  the  parched  soil  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches.  Also  by  then  we  had  found  sufficient 
gardening  time  to  remove  old  varieties  and  make  room  for  the 
new  arrivals,  and  to  give  thought  to  where  we’d  like  certain 
ones  placed.  Then,  with  no  rush,  and  over  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
we  set  out  the  potted  rhizomes.  They  were  extremely  healthy. 
New  roots  were  crowding  the  pots  and  probing  through  the 
drain  holes.  New  fans  were  popping  up  on  all  sides.  Knocking 
them  out  of  the  pots  did  not  disturb  the  new  roots  appreciably, 
and  they  were  away  to  a  fast  start  immediately. 

We  think  this  may  be  a  sound  method  of  avoiding  the  severe  set¬ 
back  which  our  new  plants  have  suffered  in  the  past.  These  plants 
look  more  vigorous  now,  in  November,  than  any  new  ones  we 
have  had  for  years  have  looked  at  this  season. 

You  may  find  it  worthwhile  to  try  Countess  Senni’s  method. 

w  J 


WHITE  OAK  FARM 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey's 
Iris  originations 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 
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MISS  WILLIE  I.  BIRGE 

On  October  10,  Miss  Willie  Birge  died  at  her  home  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Miss  Birge  a  former  Regional  Vice-President  of  the  AIS  in 
Region  Seventeen  had  long  been  prominent  in  Texas  iris  activities. 
She  came  to  Austin,  Texas  from  Denton  where  she  was  a  long¬ 
time  director  of  the  biology  department  at  Texas  State  College  for 
Women.  Her  teaching  career  also  included  service  at  Texas 
Christian  University  and  with  the  Fort  Worth  public  Schools. 

She  was  a  native  of  Prosperity,  S.  C.,  and  came  to  Texas  with 
her  family  in  1890.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Birge  went  to  TSCW  in  1915  and  retired  in  1942.  She  was 
at  TCU  in  1912  and  1913  and  was  director  of  biology  at  the  old 
Fort  Worth  High  School  in  1914. 

Miss  Birge  was  a  leader  in  Texas  garden  club  activities  and 
lectured  throughout  the  state  on  gardening  while  a  member  of 
TSCW  faculty. 

Among  her  many  garden  club  affiliations  were  the  first  life 
membership  of  the  Violet  Crown  Club,  life  membership  of  the 
National  Council  of  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  accredited  judge  of 
amateur  flower  shows,  a  member  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  the 
Hemerocallis  Society,  The  American  Camellia  Society,  plant  spe¬ 
cialist  chairman  and  chairman  of  roadside  development  for  the 
Texas  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  Audubon  So- 
cietv. 
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MRS.  NINA  WINEGAR 

Mrs.  Nina  Norvell  Winegar,  one  of  Denver’s  foremost  Horticul¬ 
turists,  passed  away  on  Sept.  29,  1955.  Born  near  Boulder,  Mrs. 
Winegar  lived  many  years  in  Burlington  before  coming  to  Denver 
some  ten  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Winegar’s  garden  was  known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  Denver.  She  was  especially  interested  in  iris  and  in  the 
AIS.  When  Region  Twenty  was  created  in  1949,  Judge  Guy  Rogers, 
realizing  that  a  person  of  outstanding  ability  would  be  needed  to 
perfect  the  organization,  chose  Mrs.  Winegar  to  be  the  first 
Regional  Vice-President.  That  her  work  was  well  done  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  Colorado  today  is  one  of  the  country’s  great 
centers  of  iris  interest  and  culture.  In  addition  to  her  interest 
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in  the  Society,  she  was  a  hybridizer  of  note.  Here,  her  field  of 
endeavor  included  not  only  irises  but  also  true  lilies.  Lilies  have 
long  been  known  as  difficult  subjects  with  which  to  work  and 
she  enjoyed  signal  success  in  this  field. 

MRS.  THURA  HIRES 

Mrs.  Thura  Hires,  wife  of  the  late  John  Edgar  Hires,  of 
“Rehobeth,’’  Stafford,  Pa.,  active  in  historical  and  patriotic  or¬ 
ganizations,  died  last  October  at  the  home  of  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Marshall  I.  Groff  in  Bryn  Mawr. 

Mrs.  Hires  was  director  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Parks  Association, 
a  founder  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Baron  of  Runnemede,  Daughters  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century,  the  Colonial  Dames,  the  Civic  Club,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Colonists,  and  other  organizations. 

She  is  also  survived  by  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Schock, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  and  a  son,  Charles  Edgar  Hires  of  Ardmore.  Her 
husband  died  in  1951. 

Mrs.  Hires  had  been  inactive  of  late  years  in  the  Society,  but 
her  iris  garden,  at  beautiful  Rehobeth  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
East  and  contained  many  of  the  newest  varieties.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  garden  laid  out  on  ground  that  sloped  away  from  a  pre¬ 
revolutionary  house  restored  some  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Hires.  The 
grounds  themselves  of  great  historical  significance,  were  only  a 
stone’s  throw  from  Valley  Forge. 

Airs.  Hires  was  prominent  in  the  early  organization  of  the  AIS. 
She  was  especially  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Judges  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  AIS  Sponsored  Iris  Show 
on  a  national  basis. 


HOWARD  M.  HILL 
November  28,  1870  —  June  28,  1955 

Howard  AI.  Hill  was  born  in  Baraboo,  Wisconsin  on  November 
28,  1870.  His  parents  William  Hill  and  Ellen  Alaxwell  Hill  moved 
their  family  to  Kansas  in  1873  where  pioneer  life  was  still  the  order 
of  the  day.  He  grew  up  in  Neodesha,  Kansas,  and  though  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Law  in  1890, 
his  principal  interests  were  agriculture  and  horticulture.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  livestock  raising  and  banking  during  the  early 
years  of  his  adult  life. 

Howard  Hill  inherited  a  great  love  of  flowers  from  his  mother, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  wife  Rebecca  Campbell  Hill  and  their 
three  sons,  he  gradually  accumulated  a  large  collection  of  irises. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hill  and  one  of  their  grandchildren. 


In  the  early  1920’s  the  hobby  became  a  commercial  business. 
The  Hill  iris  collection  gradually  grew  to  a  planting  of  several 
acres  including  many  seedlings.  A  few  of  the  seedlings  were  named 
and  introduced  to  commerce;  varieties  such  as  Melanie,  Kansas 
Ingleside,  Kansas  Bouquet,  Flora  Campbell,  Betty  Campbell. 
Margery  Springer,  Kansas  Sunrise,  Bountiful  Blue,  Amazon  Tan 
and  others.  Sass  originations  such  as  Manyusya,  Chocolate  Cream 
and  others  were  introduced  by  the  Hill  Iris  and  Peony  Farm.  Mi- 
Hill  was  interested  in  fall  blooming  irises  and  introduced  several 
of  them.  Probably  the  best  known  and  most  widely  distributed  of 
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Hill  irises  is  Melanie,  long  considered  one  of  the  best  pinks  of  its 
class,  extremely  prolific  and  vigorous  and  still  widely  grown. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Hill  had  done  little  hybridizing  of  irises, 
devoting  more  of  his  time  to  hemerocallis,  and  introducing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outstanding  varieties.  His  daylilies  include  Cibola,  Con¬ 
stance,  Bold  Beauty,  Harriet  Hill,  Villanella,  Kansan,  Redwood, 
Narajilla,  Strawberry  Roan,  Cream  Frills  and  others. 

His  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  interest  were  maintained  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  on  that  day,  June  28,  1955,  he  made 
several  crosses  on  his  daylily  seedlings. 

ROSE  MICHAELS  MITCHELL 
1885  —  October  25,  1955 

Roy  Oliphant 

Rose  Michaels  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1885.  She 
attended  McGill  University,  graduating  in  1904.  While  there  she 
met  and  studied  under  Sydney  Mitchell.  After  Professor  Mitchell 
had  accepted  an  appointment  at  Stanford  University  he  sent  for 
his  former  pupil  and  the  two  were  married  in  California. 

From  Stanford,  Sydney  Mitchell  came  to  Berkeley  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  There,  high  in  the  Berkeley  Hills,  on  Wood- 
mont  Avenue,  the  Mitchells  built  their  world  renouned  garden. 
Its  iris  and  daffodils,  its  magnolias  and  rhododendrons,  its  flowering 
cherries,  were  all  glories  in  their  time.  Sydney  and  Rose,  gracious 
and  witty  hosts,  with  their  profound  knowledge  of  all  things 
horticultural,  made  of  the  spot  a  Mecca  for  gardners. 

After  Professor  Mitchell’s  death  in  1951,  Rose  Mitchell  (“Buddy” 
to  all  her  friends)  ably  carried  on  the  tradition  of  help  and  advice 
to  all  who  asked.  Her  interests  were  wide  but  the  iris  always 
remained  first  in  her  affections.  She  was  a  founder  and  life-long 
member  of  the  California  Horticultural  Society  and  enjoyed  also 
her  association  with  daffodil  and  rhododendron  enthusiasts.  She 
actively  aided  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  the  Sydney  B. 
Mitchell  Iris  Society  and  was  the  American  Iris  Society’s  Regional 
Vice-President  for  Region  14  in  1953  and  1954. 

Words  are  blunt  and  unwieldy  things.  How  can  one  use  them 
to  portray  the  kindliness  and  gaiety  that  were  inherent  in  Rose 
Mitchell?  To  visit  her  was  to  leave  refreshed,  with  a  keener  sense 
and  perception  of  the  wonder  that  is  life. 

To  the  day  of  her  death  she  lived  life  to  its  fullest.  One  could 
wish  no  more. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

MINUTES  DIRECTORS’  MEETING 

Hotel  Statler,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

November  12-T3,  1955 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  November  12,  1955,  9:00  A.M. 
by  President  Harold  Knowlton  and  the  following  directors  were 
present:  Carl  Schirmer,  Don  Waters,  L.  F.  Randolph,  J.  E.  Wills, 
Marion  Walker,  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Jay  Ackerman,  Guy  Rogers  and 
Geddes  Douglas. 

Since  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
had  already  been  approved  by  mail  it  was  moved  and  passed 
that  their  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Board  unanimously  approved  the  election  of  Messrs.  Scott, 
Ackerman,  Walker  and  Wills  as  Directors  for  a  three  year  term. 

Mr.  Carl  Schirmer  submitted  a  report  of  the  financial  status  of 
the  Society  and  the  Board  in  approving  it  directed  that  it  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes. 

The  Board  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  re-invest  any  monies 
accrued  from  the  sale  of  bonds  in  other  government  bonds  of 
similar  type. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Awards  Committee  was  read  by  Chairman 
Marion  Walker  and  the  following  motions  were  made  and 
passed: 

That  the  report  of  the  Award  Committee  be  approved  as 
amended  by  adding  Water  Seedling  2YA-53  to  the  H.  C.  List. 

That  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  be  awarded  to 
Algiers  as  voted  by  the  membership  attending  the  1955  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  in  Hamilton. 

That  the  motion  previously  approved  raising  the  required 
judges  vote  from  12  to  15  in  the  matter  of  the  H.M.  Award 
be  rescinded. 

That  the  Eric  Nies  award  for  Spurias  be  activated  and 
awarded  in  1956,  rules  to  be  determined  by  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  in  conformity  with  other  similar  awards. 

The  Board  instructed  the  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee 
to  send  to  each  Regional  Vice-President  each  year  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  the  tabulation  of  Symposium  votes,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Judges. 

The  Board  also  instructed  the  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  and  send  to  each  judge  each  year  a  folder  con¬ 
taining  all  instructions  pertaining  to  their  work  as  AIS  Judges. 
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George  Dubes  Introductions  1956 

ARTIC  SPLENDOR  Katherine  Fay  x  V.  Symphony 

Large  pearly  white.  Slightly  ruffled  smooth  broad  petals.  Very 
heavy  substance. 

Midseason  36"  $15.00 

COMMODORE  Mme.  Gaudichau  x  Great  Lakes 

Large  rich  medium  blue  self  with  blue  beard.  Full  broad  petals 
with  heavy  substance  and  a  smooth  finish.  Strong  stalks  well 
branched. 

Midseason  38"  $15.00 

GARDEN  GODDESS  Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry 

Large  pure  white  with  broad  ruffled  petals.  Standards  domed  and 
falls  are  flaring.  Heavy  substance  and  the  finish  is  sleek. 

Early  midseason  36"  $10.00 

SOO  PREME  SOO  Katherine  Fay  x  V.  Symphony 

Large  violet  blue  self.  Broad  petaled  flowers  of  excellent  ruffled 
form  with  a  light  flush  around  the  haft.  Very  heavy  substance. 
Midseason  36"  $15.00 

SOO-PREME-GARDENS 

GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 

Highway  77  •  South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska 


Plan  to  be  in 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

MAY  5  AND  6,  1956 

Region  14,  covering  Northern  California  anti  Nevada,  will 
he  holding  its  semi-annual  convention  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sacramento  Iris  Show  (a  show  of  national  repute)  on 
May  5  and  6.  Garden  tours  as  well  as  a  banquet  with  a 
most  interesting  program  is  planned  and  will  he  of  top  in¬ 
terest  to  all  iris  lovers.  Visitors  to  the  AIS  Convention  in 
Los  Angeles  will  enjoy  visiting  Yosemite  National  Park, 
the  Bay  Bridges,  the  redwoods  —  all  within  easy  drive  of 
Sacramento.  Headquarters  for  the  Convention  will  he  the 
beautiful  El  Rancho  Motel.  For  information  or  reserva¬ 
tions,  write 

Clyde  V.  Hitchcock 
4405  Oak  Avenue 
Sacramento  21,  California 
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9>tii  GM  BEARDED 

IRIS 

Featuring  Introductions 

by 

GEORGE  MURRAY 

if  TOP  BRASS 

$10.00 

if  GYPSY  SERENADE 

$7.50 

★  FIESTA  QUEEN 

$7.50 

H.  G.  NASH  &  FAMILY 

415  Baseline  Rd.,  P.  O.  Box  186 

SAN  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 

An  Invitation 

BEN  R.  HAGER  and  SIDNEY  P.  DUBOSE 

of 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

Extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  us  on  your  way  TO  or 
FROM  the  1956  AIS  Convention  in  Southern  California. 

THINGS  TO  SEE:  The  very  LATEST  Tall  Bearded,  Louisianas, 
Spurias,  and  Japs.  Official  Western  Table  Iris  Test  Gardens.  Com¬ 
plete  U.S.A.  Dykes  Medal  Bed.  Also  French  and  English.  The  100 
Favorites  Bed.  “Memory  Lane,”  the  Antiques.  Probably  the  largest 
Listing  of  iris  in  the  world. 

MODESTO  IS  ON  HIGHWAY  99  —  The  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY 
OF  CALIFORNIA.  DIRECTIONS:  From  Hwy.  99,  turn  east  on  H 
St.  which  runs  into  Scenic  Dr.  We  are  4  Miles  from  Hwy.  99  on 
Scenic  Drive. 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

Rt.  6,  Box  424,  Modesto,  Calif. 

JIM  AND  IRMA  MELROSE  WILL  BE  HERE  TO  WELCOME 

YOU,  TOO! 
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The  Board  approved  the  following  definition  of  the  word  “In¬ 
troduction.”  Any  iris  variety  properly  registered  and  publicly 
offered  for  sale  in  a  printed,  written,  or  mechanically  reproduced 
form,  a  copy  of  which  offer  is  to  be  filed  with  the  Recorder. 

A  verbal  report  of  the  Editorial  Committee  given  by  Geddes 
Douglas,  Editor,  was  received  and  approved.  Editor  Douglas  re¬ 
ported  that  the  total  amount  received  from  advertisements  in  the 
Bulletin  in  1955  was  $1,221.10  as  against  $1,141.50  in  1954,  a  gain 
of  $79.60.  Further  the  report  brought  out  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  raise  in  postal  rates  for  mailing  the  Bulletin  from 
the  amount  of  advertising  which  the  Bulletin  was  printing  or 
contemplated  to  print. 

Financial  report  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Mrs.  Fern  Irving, 
Chairman,  was  received  and  approved. 

The  Board  passed  a  resolution  congratulating  Mrs.  Irving  on  her 
fine  work  in  the  implementing  of  AIS  sponsored  flower  shows. 
Requests  were  received  asking  for  an  official  AIS  definition  of  the 
terms  “professional  and/or  amateur”  exhibitor.  The  Board  went 
on  record  as  believing  that  such  action  was  properly  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  local  show  committee  and  by  such  token  in  no 
way  the  property  of  any  central  regulatory  body.  Ergo,  no  action 
was  taken. 

Upon  motion  to  the  affirmative,  the  Board  reconsidered  the 
training  program  for  Exhibition  Judges  previously  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Irving.  It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  this  was  not 
the  proper  time  for  the  inauguration  of  such  a  program;  the  report 
was  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

That  the  Official  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Shows,  Par. 

10  on  Page  4,  be  amended  as  follows:—  “.  .  .  .  further,  the 
Bronze  Medal  may  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  or  valuable 
commercial  display  consisting  of  or  directly  related  to  irises 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  display  makes  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  beauty  or  educational  or  spectacle  value  of 
the  show.” 

The  Report  of  the  Membership  Committee  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Chairman,  was  approved.  The  Board  directed  that 
plans  for  a  1956  Membership  Campaign  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee  be  authorized  to  prepare  and  print  material  advertising 
the  Society  for  inclusion  in  dealer  packages. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  membership  dues  for  1956. 
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It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  report  from  the  Registrar  Mrs. 
George  D.  Robinson  be  received  and  approved,  and  that  this  report 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

Report  of  Registrar  to  November  1,  1955 

To  November  1,  1955,  I  have  completed  574  registrations  for  this 
year.  At  least  56  of  these  are  “free’’  registrations— 46  from  England, 
6  from  New  Zealand  and  4  from  Australia.  Quite  a  number  of  regis¬ 
trations  are  arranged  for  but  still  outstanding,  and  I  believe  the 
1955  total  will  be  600  or  a  few  over.  This  has  meant  a  great  deal 
of  work. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  “first-time’’  registrants,  who 
send  in  only  one  to  three  blanks;  I  believe  fewer  than  usual  have 
registered  their  limit  of  ten  of  any  one  type,  or  fifteen  total.  I  think 
this  means  that  we  have  more  registrants  than  before,  not  that 
just  the  same  people  are  registering. 

Most  of  these  newer  registrants  are  using  good,  modern  parents  in 
their  crosses  with  a  few  old-timers  shown,  as  always. 

To  date  fewer  Louisianas  than  usual  have  been  registered,  but 
there  is  an  increase  in  table  iris,  some  classes  of  intermediates,  29 
dwarfs,  more  spurias,  Japanese  and  West  Coast  hybrids. 

Members  were  generally  aware  of  our  new  rule  naming  July  10  as 
the  deadline  for  registration  for  eligibility  for  awards  in  each  year, 
and  an  enormous  number  of  registrations  came  in  before  July  10. 
I  was  gratified  to  see  this. 

After  the  close  of  the  year  I  will  offer  a  report  of  the  total 
number  of  registrations,  with  check  to  cover. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  American  Iris  Society  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Horticultural  Council  to  act  as  the 
International  Registration  Authority  for  Irises  ( other  than  bulbous ) 
provided  that  this  would  not  involve  a  conflict  with  our  own 
Registration  practices  or  cause  us  to  assume  obligations  that  we 
could  not  carry  out.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Registration 
Committee. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  Registrar  include  in  yearly 
reports  for  publication  in  the  bulletin  notice  of  all  Awards  to 
varieties  except  Highly  Commended  and  Certificate  of  Commenda¬ 
tion. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Society  be  extended  to  Prof.  E.  O.  Essig  and  that  the  Secretary  so 
notify  Prof.  Essig. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that: 

The  report  of  the  Recorder,  Mrs.  Colquitt,  be  received  and 
approved.  Mrs.  Colquitt  stated  in  her  report  that  there  was  con- 
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siderable  evidence  of  co-operation  among  the  dealers  in  recording 
their  introductions. 

That  the  report  from  the  Scientific  Committee,  L.  F.  Randolph, 
Chairman,  be  received  and  approved.  The  Board  instructed  the 
Editor  to  publish  this  report  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
President  Knowlton  notified  the  Board  that  Dr.  Randolph  had 
resigned  the  Chairmanship  of  this  committee  after  ten  years  of 
service.  The  Board  accepted  the  resignation  and  approved  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Lee  Lenz,  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Gardens,  Clare¬ 
mont,  California  as  the  new  chairman.  Further  the  Board  approved 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Kay  Heinig  as  the  Scientific  Committee 
representative  on  the  staff  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  report  of  the  Slides  Committee,  Don  Waters,  Chairman  be 
received  and  approved. 

The  re-draft  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  as  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  By-Laws,  Guy  Rogers,  Chairman,  be  submitted  to 
the  membership  for  approval. 

Second  Vice-President  W.  F.  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Counselors  read  to  the  Board  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of 
the  RVP’s  held  in  Canada.  Since  these  recommendations  for  the 
most  part  had  already  been  taken  up  by  the  proper  committees  it 
was  moved  and  approved  that  this  report  be  accepted,  and  the 
Board  of  Counselors  thanked  for  these  recommendations. 

It  was  moved  and  approved  that  the  invitation  from  Mrs.  Eileen 
Donohoe  as  Regional  Vice-President  of  Region  19  for  the  AIS  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  1961  in  New  Jersey,  be  accepted  and 
the  members  of  the  Region  19  be  thanked  in  the  name  of  the 
President  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Air.  Alarion  Walker  read  an  invitation  from  the  membership  in 
Northern  California  asking  the  Society  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
there  in  1963.  The  Board  accepted  this  invitation  on  a  tentative 
basis. 

Director  L.  F.  Randolph  gave  a  report  on  the  preparations  for 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  1958  in  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Ithaca,  New  York  area.  The  Board  asked  Dr.  Randolph  to  pass  on 
to  the  members  in  Region  2  its  appreciation  for  the  excellent 
planning  in  preparation  of  this  meeting. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Fischer  as  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee  to  be  approved. 

The  Board  directed  the  Secretary  to  dispose  of  the  excess  books 
in  the  Farr  Memorial  Library  and  to  add  the  others  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  iris  book  library  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretarv. 

Upon  nomination  by  President  Knowlton  the  following  RVP’s 
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were  approved:  Region  1— Mrs.  Troy  R.  Westmeyer,  6— Dr.  V.  R. 
Frederick,  7— Rob  Carney,  9— Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  18— Mrs.  Walter 
Buxton,  20—0.  T.  Raker,  21—  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  22— Mrs.  Helen 
McCaughey. 

The  Roard  by  unanimous  action  directed  the  Editor  of  the  Rulle- 
tin  to  take  immediate  steps  to  initiate  plan  for  the  publication  of  a 
new  book  on  irises,  the  Board  to  act  as  a  committee  of  the  whole 
in  its  planning. 

It  was  moved  and  approved  that  the  Secretary  be  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  President  a  plan  for  the  inclusion  of  the  so-called  “Round 
Robins”  in  the  list  of  official  AIS  projects;  that  ways  and  means  be 
found  for  the  vast  store  of  information  to  be  gleaned  from  such 
Robins  to  be  made  available  to  the  membership  at  large. 

The  Board  considered  the  efficacy  of  publishing  a  new  member¬ 
ship  list,  in  lieu  of  one  regular  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  It  was  moved 
and  approved  that  publication  of  a  membership  list  by  the  Society 
be  postponed  indefinitely  pending  further  action. 

President  Knowlton  read  to  the  Board  a  letter  from  the  Inland 
Empire  Iris  Society,  Colton,  Washington,  suggesting  that  the  AIS 
sponsor  an  iris  garden  in  a  public  park  of  that  city.  Mr.  Knowlton 
also  read  his  answer.  The  Board  approved  President  Knowlton’s 
position  in  the  matter  and  in  doing  so,  sought,  to  clarify  by  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  minutes  the  Society’s  position  in  matters  of  this 
kind: 

( 1 )  That  the  Board  of  Directors  acting  for  the  membership  of 
the  Society,  is  in  no  position  to  “sponsor”  any  public  planting  other 
than  to  offer  encouragement  to  those  who  inaugurate  such  projects 
and  to  wish  God-speed  to  their  efforts. 

(2)  The  Board  believes  that  projects  of  this  kind  are  rightfully 
local  in  character  and  by  the  same  token,  should  be  cared  for  and 
maintained  by  some  duly  authorized  local  agency. 

(3)  That  the  Society  as  a  national  agency  is  in  no  position  to 
render  financial  assistance  to  such  projects. 

This  statement  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  limit  the  Society 
in  sponsoring  a  scientific  project  undertaken  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  financed  from  general  funds,  or  from  a 
fund  especially  earmarked  for  the  purpose  (monies  received  from 
Research  Membership ) . 

In  the  final  analysis  the  Board  believes  display  gardens  should  be 
built  and  maintained  by  local  interested  groups  and  that  the 
financing  of  such  projects  is  entirely  up  to  the  local  agency  in¬ 
volved. 

The  award  of  medals  was  discussed  bv  the  Board.  Vice-President 
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Walker  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  Board  for  the  faithful 
years  of  service  given  to  the  Society  by  retiring  President  Harold 
W.  Knowlton  both  as  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee  and  as 
President.  Because  of  this  service  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Knowlton 
the  Vice-President  took  the  chair  and  entertained  a  motion  that 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  be  awarded  to  Harold  W. 
Knowlton. 

It  was  moved  by  Guy  Rogers,  duly  seconded  and  carried  that 
Harold  W.  Knowlton  be  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

All  other  action  regarding  the  award  of  medals  was  postponed 
to  April,  1956. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  in  1956: 

President . Marion  R.  Walker 

1st  Vice-President . W.  F.  Scott,  Jr. 

2nd  Vice-President . L.  F.  Randolph 

Treasurer . Carl  O.  Schirmer 

Secretary  and  Editor . Geddes  Douglas 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geddes  Douglas,  Secretary 
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REGION  SIXTEEN  REPORT 

Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  RVP,  Kingston,  Ont. 

On  Saturday,  June  4,  1955  the  Stratford  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  iris  show  with  classes  open  to  all  of  Western  Ontario.  This 
was  the  second  year  for  the  open  classes,  and  in  spite  of  the  all- 
consuming  excitement  over  the  Convention  in  Hamilton  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  there  were  more  entries  than  last  year.  The  best  iris  in  the 
show  was  Cascade  Splendor,  exhibited  by  Arnold  Flanigan  of 
Stratford.  Sweepstakes  Award  for  most  points  went  to  Archie 
Whitehouse  of  Sarnia.  ( Seems  to  me  Sarnia  might  well  be  the  site 
of  a  future  Convention. )  The  show  was  ably  judged  by  William 
Miles  of  Ingersoll,  our  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  winner. 

In  Windsor,  Fred  Burr  got  a  very  interesting  seedling  out  of 
the  prolific  Snow  Flurry.  The  pollen  parent  is  a  now  extinct 
ruffled  seedling  that  he  lists  as  (Carfax  x  Gudrun).  The  resulting 
seedling  is  so  ruffled  that  it  deserves  the  adjective  “corrugated.”  At 
present  he  has  it  under  garden  name  of  “Irene.”  Another  of  great 
colour  interest  is  called  “Coffee  and  Cream,”  which  describes  the 
colour  of  falls  and  standards,  respectively.  This  is  from  ( Legend  x 
Wabashine). 

In  Sarnia,  the  combination  of  Snow  Flurry  and  Canadaway  has 
brought  some  wonderful  results  for  Ron  Chamberlain.  I  would 
place  at  least  one  of  them  ahead  of  any  other  white  seen  anywhere. 
I  should  immediately  add  that  I  did  not  see  the  garden  of  Lyman 
Cousins,  the  originator  of  Canadaway.  I  understand  that  he  too 
has  a  white-white  seedling  of  Canadaway  that  will  be  a  strong 
contender  for  top  honours  in  the  crowded  field  of  white  iris.  Also 
in  the  Chamberlain  garden  was  a  blue  with  blue  beard  that  was 
really  pleasing,  well-branched,  though  not  tall.  This  was  an  F2 
seedling  of  Hoogiana,  and  again  Snow  Flurry  had  been  used  to 
get  these  good  results.  The  one  was  #53-33-A. 

If  Burt  Wadland  of  Sarnia,  the  other  half  of  the  “team,”  had 
had  the  clump  of  Violet  Grace  that  was  to  be  seen  in  his  garden 
in  the  Trial  Bed  at  Hamilton,  it  might  well  have  been  an  even 
stronger  contender  for  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Award.  Its 
seedlings  have  shown  very  high  quality,  but  Burt  has  not  selected 
any  as  yet.  Oriental  Glory  was  gorgeous  here,  and  the  unusual 
colour  of  New  Adventure,  a  pink  plicata  was  very  pleasing. 

In  my  own  Avonbank  garden,  three  blues  were  competing  for  top 
honours.  They  were  Lady  Ilse,  the  tallest,  Mindemoya,  the  most 
ruffled,  and  Ponder,  more  tailored,  and  lighter  in  colour.  Princess 
Anne  looked  nice  enough  to  have  its  picture  on  the  front  page  of 
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the  Bulletin  (the  falls  of  this  iris  measure  three  and  one  quarter 
inches  across,  and  more  important,  two  and  one  quarter  inches 
wide  at  the  haft.  Its  haft-sister  and  half  sister  is  Sultan’s  Armour 
with  two  inch  hafts,  though  it  is  only  a  border  iris). 

A  pre-convention  trip  to  the  New  garden  left  me  with  a  perfect 
impression  that  Algiers  would  win  the  Cup  for  although  no  bloom 
was  out,  the  number  and  quality  of  the  stalks  promised  a  wonderful 
display.  I  greatly  admired  the  colour  of  Beau  Amber.  In  the  Bickle 
garden,  my  favourite  was  Golden  Sunshine,  a  surpassingly  beautiful 
yellow.  In  the  Bauckham  garden,  it  was  Lottie  Lembrich  that  held 
my  eye  the  longest,  and  in  the  Glendon  Hall  garden  I  liked  Soft 
Answer,  which  seemed  a  bit  brighter  than  the  popular  Pinnacle. 
These  gardens  were  all  seen  the  week  before  the  Convention. 

In  the  Corcoran  garden  in  Stratford  where  all  the  new  things 
are  to  be  found,  I  spotted  Cinnamon  Toast,  a  plicata  that  should 
win  over  a  few  more  converts  to  “plicatination.”  Sea  Lark,  stand¬ 
ing,  as  it  not  always  does,  put  on  a  show  that  not  even  the  latest 
novelties  could  surpass.  Another  that  cannot  be  beaten  as  it  grows 
here,  is  Mary  Vernon,  and  Gaylord  has  been  foolproof  here,  unlike 
many  other  gardens  in  this  region.  As  it  grows  for  Father  Corcoran, 
it  could  be  a  Dykes  contender. 

In  the  garden  of  Ted  Peck  at  Oakville,  I  saw  and  smelt  the  most 
fragrant  iris  that  has  yet  come  beneath  my  nose.  Indeed  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bend  over  it  to  catch  the  sweet  grape  perfume.  It  is 
a  pale  blue  amoena  from  the  cross  Criterion  x  Wabashine. 

The  most  outstanding  seedling  of  the  year  for  colour,  was  a 
true  pink— a  really  saturated  true  pink  without  apricot  or  salmon. 
This  was  #53-9-C  of  Alex  Edmison  in  Brighton.  The  edges  of  the 
petals  were  serrated,  and  the  beard  red-pink.  His  seedling  from 
Sultan’s  Robe  x  Capitola  with  a  crest  in  the  middle  of  the  fall,  far 
from  the  beard,  was  also  a  colour  gem,  the  reddest  onco-coloured 
iris,  and  quite  smooth.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be  a 
strong  grower. 

Time  just  would  not  allow  me  to  get  to  the  gardens  of  all  the 
hybridizers  we  now  boast  in  Ontario.  The  trial  beds  in  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  promise  to  be  a  boon  to  us  in  Region  16.  It  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  see  iris  from  British  Columbia  there  this  year, 
and  hope  that  more  will  be  forthcoming. 
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OKLAHOMA  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Installation  of  officers  of  the  Oklahoma  Iris  Society  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  December  2,  1955.  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Shaver  will  serve  as 
President  for  1956. 

Mr.  Vance  P.  Hill  who  was  President  of  the  society  for  the 
past  three  years  recently  moved  to  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Under 
his  very  capable  leadership  the  membership  in  the  Oklahoma  Iris 
Societv  was  increased  over  tenfold;  the  societv  was  awarded  the 
AIS  national  meeting  for  1959;  and  a  trust  fund  of  over  $1500.00 
has  already  been  built  up  for  use  in  sponsoring  the  1959  meeting. 

Correspondence  in  connection  with  guest  rhizomes  for  the  1959 
meeting  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Wallace,  Jr.,  1416 
Sherwood  Lane,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  or  to  Mr.  K.  J.  Shaver, 
P.  O.  Box  554,  Bethany,  Oklahoma. 

The  Oklahoma  Iris  Society  is  sponsoring  a  Municipal  Iris  Garden 
at  Will  Rogers  Park  in  Oklahoma  City  and  first  plantings  were 
made  in  1955.  This  garden  will  be  on  the  garden  tours  in  1959  and 
will  also  be  maintained  as  a  permanent  display  garden  of  the  newest 
and  best  in  iris  varieties.  Hybridizers  and  commercial  growers  are 
being  invited  to  donate  rhizomes  or  forward  guest  rhizomes  for 
planting  in  this  fine  garden  starting  this  year.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  this  Municipal  Iris  Garden  consists  of  the  following 
members  who  will  appreciate  correspondence  regarding  rhizome 
donations:  Air.  K.  J.  Shaver,  Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  554,  Bethany, 
Oklahoma;  Mrs.  C.  E.  AlcCaughey,  Rt.  10,  Box  6,  Oklahoma  City; 
Airs.  Cecil  McCutcheon,  926  N.W.  19th  St.,  Oklahoma  City;  Air. 
Henry  Walter,  horticulturist  representing  the  Oklahoma  City  Park 
Commission. 
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WHEEL  WITHIN  THE  WHEELS 

In  response  to  widespread  interest  in  the  re-publication  of  AIS 
book  on  irises  ( The  Iris— an  Ideal  Hardy  Perennial)  our  President¬ 
elect  Marion  Walker  has  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  for  the  completion  of  this  project.  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 
will  serve  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  coming  volume,  which  will  be 
not  merely  a  rehash  of  The  Iris,  but  a  new  work,  written  in  the  light 
of  recent  scientific  experiments. 

The  Society  will  market  the  new  book  to  its  members  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  extend  the  availability  of  the  book  to  the  general 
public  through  regular  commercial  channels. 
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The  Bulletin  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  two 
new  trends,  which  it  believes  to  be  of  great  significance.  First,  is 
the  widespread  interest  in  Robins,  a  thing  entirely  of  spontaneous 
origin. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  purpose  and 
operation  of  the  Robin,  it  is  in  reality,  merely  the  exchange  of 
information  by  people  who  have  a  certain  interest  in  common. 
Specifically,  there  are  groups  exchanging  information  on  practically 
every  phase  of  iris  interest.  The  Bulletin  hopes  to  organize  this 
activity  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  certain  parts  of  the  information, 
so  exchanged,  available  to  its  readers. 

Second,  after  years  of  idle  talk,  people  are  now  doing  something 
about  Test  Gardens.  Again  this  movement  has  begun  from  the 
bottom  up  rather  than  from  the  top  down.  The  Dwarf  Iris  Society 
has  added  several  test  gardens  to  its  central  testing  plot  at  Middle- 
bury  and  The  Table  Iris  group  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  at 
least  three  test  plots.  The  Median  Iris  Society  boasts  a  central 
testing  ground  at  Indianapolis  with  a  second  one  in  California. 

A  test  garden  for  Louisianas  has  been  in  operation  in  Lafayette 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  the  Spuria  Iris  Society  has  an  extremely 
well  operated  Test  and  Exhibition  Garden  in  Houston,  Texas.  Dr. 
Lee  Lenz  operates  a  test  garden  for  Pacific  Coast  Natives  at  Santa 
Ana,  Calif,  and  Region  18  has  a  new  garden  for  seedlings  in  St. 
Louis. 

Kansas  City  began  a  new  test  garden  in  1955.  The  new  Ketchum 
Memorial  Garden  in  Memphis  will  serve  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
exhibition  and  testing. 

Needless  to  say,  these  and  other  test  gardens  will  serve  as  a  boon 
to  the  accredited  judge.  To  have  many  varieties  of  a  kind  as¬ 
sembled  in  one  place  will  add  a  background  to  the  judges  work 
which  otherwise  would  be  unattainable. 

These  test  gardens  have  and  must  always  be  the  work  and 
responsibility  of  local  groups.  The  AIS,  as  a  Society,  cannot  assume 
a  responsibility  that  it  is  unable  to  carry  out.  The  examples  of  the 
Presbv  Memorial  Garden  and  Cedar  Brook  Park  project  show 
conclusively  that  the  interest  of  a  local  group,  and  really  of  one 
person  in  such  a  group,  is  indispensible  for  the  successful  operation 
of  a  public  garden  over  a  period  of  years.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther  and 
Miss  Harriett  Hallowav  have  been  the  prime  movers  in  these  two 
great  undertakings. 
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SAINT  LOUIS  GROUP  EXHIBITS  AT  HARVEST  SHOW 

The  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society  held  its  Third  Annual  Fall 
Harvest  Show  in  the  Floral  Display  House  at  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  17-18.  One  of  the 
outstanding  displays  was  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  Greater 
St.  Louis  Iris  Society.  The  exhibit,  staged  by  Viola  Anderson,  told 
a  complete  story  of  how  to  plant  irises,  how  to  divide  and  re-set 
old  clumps,  and  how  to  discriminate  between  good  and  poor 
varieties.  Jeanette  Hayden  was  co-chairman  of  the  staging  com¬ 
mittee.  More  than  6000  persons  visited  the  display  during  the  two- 
day  Harvest  Show,  and  a  representative  of  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
Iris  Society  was  constantly  in  attendance  at  the  booth  to  give  aid 
and  information  to  all  visitors. 
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Ch  romosome  Numbers  of 

Iris  Species 

L.  F.  Randolph  and  Jyotirmay  Mitra 

Interest  in  iris  species  has  increased  very  appreciably  in  recent 
years.  Extensive  collections  of  native  American  species  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  especially  in  Louisiana  and  on  the  West 
Coast.  From  foreign  lands  the  influx  of  little  known  species  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  These  plants  are  prized  for  their  exotic 
charm  and  intrinsic  worth  as  garden  plants,  and  sought  for  breeding 
purposes. 

The  renewed  interest  in  species  irises  as  source  material  for  new 
kinds  of  garden  varieties  has  created  an  active  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  about  their  chromosomes.  To  make  intelligent  use  of 
species  in  a  breeding  program  it  is  necessary  to  know  their 
chromosome  number  and  the  kind  of  results  to  be  expected  from 
crossing  plants  with  the  same  and  different  numbers  of  chromo¬ 
somes. 

Hybridizers  interested  exclusively  in  the  improvement  of  the 
large  flowered  Tall  Bearded  irises  may  ignore  the  chromosomes 
provided  they  bear  in  mind  that  the  simple  ratios  discovered  by 
Mendel  in  experiments  with  diploid  plants  are  not  applicable  to 
tetraploid  irises.  Too  many  iris  breeders  are  still  looking  for 
3:1  and  1:1  ratios  among  their  seedlings.  Actually,  very  different 
ratios  with  much  lower  and  variable  frequencies  of  recessives  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  tetraploids,  as  emphasized  by  Sturtevant 
and  Randolph  in  the  issue  of  this  Bulletin  for  November,  1945. 

Other  complexities  arise  when  the  Oncos,  Regelias,  Dwarfs  and 
the  diploid  Tails  are  combined.  Here  differences  in  chromosome 
number,  as  well  as  gene  differences  are  involved.  The  basic 
species  from  which  these  different  kinds  of  iris  originated  have 
different  chromosome  numbers,  ranging  from  a  gametic  number  of 
8  for  some  of  the  Dwarfs  to  10  and  11  for  the  Oncos  and  Regelias, 
to  12  in  other  Dwarfs  and  Tails,  and  to  20  in  certain  species  of 
Dwarf  irises.  To  correct  a  misconception  that  some  breeders  seem 
to  have,  it  should  be  stated  that  similarities  or  differences  in  chromo¬ 
some  number  ordinarily  are  not  the  most  important  controlling 
factors  in  determining  the  crossability  of  species.  The  similarity  of 
their  genes  is  the  factor  of  greatest  importance. 

Species  with  the  same  or  similar  chromosome  numbers  do  not 
necessarily  cross  more  readily  than  species  with  widely  different 
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numbers.  For  example,  the  germ  cells  of  I.  tectorum  have  only 
two  chromosomes  more  than  those  of  7.  pallid  a  and  yet  the  cross 
is  so  difficult  to  make  that  as  far  as  known  the  Paltec  hybrid 
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has  been  produced  only  twice.  Another  well  known  example  of  this 
sort  is  William  Mohr,  a  hybrid  of  the  diploid  Tall  Bearded  variety 
Parisiana  (n=12)and  7.  gatesii  (n=10),  an  Oncocyclus  species. 
This  famous  iris  is  said  to  have  come  from  a  pod  containing  but 
a  single  seed,  and  as  far  as  known  the  cross  has  never  been  re¬ 
peated.  But  when  7.  gatesii  was  tested  in  crosses  with  other 
diploid  Tails  at  Ithaca  last  year,  pods  with  from  25  to  50  seeds  con¬ 
taining  viable  embryos  were  secured  with  gatesii  as  the  pod  parent. 
It  appears  that  crossibility  is  here  dependent  on  a  suitable  combina¬ 
tion  of  genes,  since  the  chromosome  numbers  were  the  same  in 
both  cases.  Many  iris  hybrids  have  been  obtained  from  species  and 
varieties  with  very  different  chromosome  numbers.  It  is  even 
possible  to  cross  the  miniature  dwarf  7.  attica  (n=8)  with  the 
tetraploid  Tails  (n— 24)  and  the  Chancelot  hybrid  obtained  by 
G.  W.  Darby  in  England  from  this  cross  is  more  fertile  than  either 
Paltec  or  William  Mohr.  Various  species  of  Dwarfs  from  the 
Balkans  and  Middle  East  ( bosniaca ,  reichenbachii,  mellita,  etc.) 
have  the  same  chromosome  number  as  the  diploid  Tails,  but 
members  of  these  two  groups  do  not  hybridize  with  equal  facility, 
and  the  seedlings  obtained  from  such  crosses  are  by  no  means  com¬ 
pletely  fertile. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  anything  about  chromosome  numbers 
to  produce  species  hybrids  in  iris  on  other  plants,  but  for  anyone 
interested  in  interpreting  results  or  planning  future  crosses  it  is 
essential  to  know  the  chromosome  number  of  the  plants  involved. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  an  international  group  of 
cytologists  we  now  know  the  chromosome  number  of  nearly  200 
species  of  iris  and  several  times  this  many  garden  varieties.  German, 
Japanese,  Russian,  French,  Danish  and  American  scientists  have 
contributed  substantially  to  our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Iris  chromosomes  were  seen  as  long  ago  as  1882  by  the  famous 
German  botanist  Strasburger,  even  before  they  had  been  given 
a  name.  In  a  paper  describing  the  process  of  cell  division  more 
accurately  than  anyone  had  done  previously  Strasburger  men¬ 
tioned  that  7.  pallida  has  12  pairs  of  chromosomes  in  the  cells  from 
which  the  pollen  is  formed.  In  1891  the  French  cytologist, 
Guignard,  reported  that  7.  desertorium,  possibly  a  European  form  of 
7.  spuria,  has  16  pairs  of  chromosomes,  and  in  1905  Miyake,  a 
Japanese  botanist,  published  counts  for  a  number  of  species  which 
have  since  been  proven  erroneous. 
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During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  much  improved  techniques 
for  studying  chromosomes  were  perfected.  In  1928,  counts  for 
several  Asiatic  species  were  published  by  Delauney  in  Russia  and 
in  this  country  Longley  examined  37  varieties  of  Tall  Bearded 
garden  irises  growing  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Boston,  and 
reported  in  this  Bulletin  that  all  were  diploids  with  24  somatic 
chromosomes.  During  this  same  year  the  distinquished  French 
cytologist,  Dr.  Marc  Simonet,  published  the  first  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  series  of  papers  on  iris  chromosomes.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  chromosomes  numbers  the  most  important  of  these  are  his 
1932,  1934  and  1952  papers,  which  are  cited  in  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  No  more  than  a  glance  at  the  accompany¬ 
ing  list  is  required  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Simonet’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  existing  knowledge  of  chromosome  numbers  in  iris 
species. 

In  our  laboratory  at  Cornell,  iris  chromosome  counts  have  been 
made  chiefly  in  connection  with  studies  of  the  origin  of  garden 
varieties,  the  behavior  of  the  chromosomes  in  wide  crosses  and 
for  purposes  of  classification.  Recently  such  studies  have  been 
made  as  a  first  step  in  karyotype  analyses  to  determine  how  useful 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  morphology  of  the  chromosomes 
may  be  in  tracing  the  evolutionary  history  of  species  from  which 
garden  varieties  have  originated  (Mitra,  1955). 

The  following  list  includes  only  species  and  botanical  or  horti¬ 
cultural  varieties  with  Latin  designations.  Published  counts  which 
are  obviously  erroneous  have  been  omitted  from  the  list;  fortunately 
these  are  few  in  number  and  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  older 
publications.  Undoubtedly,  reliable  counts  have  been  overlooked 
during  the  compilation  of  this  list  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any 
such  omissions  together  with  additional  counts  being  made  in 
this  laboratory  and  elsewhere  will  be  assembled  for  supplementary 
publication. 

Some  of  the  counts  which  have  been  recorded  recently  are  note¬ 
worthy.  Among  the  35  or  more  counts  listed  in  Simonet’s  1951  and 
1952  papers  are  13  more  Oncocyclus  species,  all  with  20  chromo¬ 
somes;  a  count  of  26  is  reported  for  I.  bloudowii,  a  close  relative 
of  I.  flavissima  which  has  22  chromosomes;  I.  pseudopumila  is  16, 
which  coincides  with  counts  we  have  made  from  plants  of  this 
species  collected  at  the  type  locality  near  Palermo,  Sicily  and 
from  Yugoslavia  and  southeastern  Italy.  Counts  are  reported  by 
Simonet  for  additional  tetraploid  Tall  Bearded  species  which  may 
be  valuable  for  breeding  purposes. 

Our  own  counts  include  two  close  relatives  of  7.  variegata, 
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namely  I.  reginae  and  I.  dragalz,  which  are  diploids  with  24 
somatic  chromosomes.  These  counts  were  made  from  type  speci¬ 
mens  kindly  supplied  by  Professor  Horvat  from  his  garden  at 
Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.  Other  diploid  tails  include  7.  illyrica  from 
the  type  locality  at  Trieste  and  a  diploid  form  of  the  tetraploid 
I.  kashmiriana  new  to  science  from  Kashmir,  India.  Also,  a  plant 
received  as  I.  balkana  was  found  to  have  24  chromosomes  and 
this  same  number  was  seen  in  plants  of  I.  rubromarginata  from  the 
type  locality  near  Scutari,  Turkey.  We  have  confirmed  Simonet’s 
count  of  2n=24  for  I.  perrieri,  a  distinctive  Tall  Bearded  species 
from  Arclusatz  in  the  French  Alps  near  the  Swiss  border,  previously 
reported  by  Simonet  as  a  diploid  form  of  I.  aphylla. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  with  respect  to  chromo¬ 
some  counts  obtained  from  species  brought  back  by  the  Randolphs 
from  their  collecting  trip  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  in  the 
spring  of  1954  was  the  tetraploid  I.  croatica,  a  new  Tall  Bearded 
species  from  Croatia,  Yugoslavia.  At  that  time  this  species  had  been 
named,  but  a  description  had  not  yet  been  published  by  Professor 
Horvat  who  very  kindly  supplied  us  with  rhizomes  from  the  type 
specimen  growing  in  his  garden  at  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.  This  is 
the  first  tetraploid  Tall  Bearded  iris  known  to  have  been  collected 
from  anywhere  in  Europe.  Being  close  to  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  present  distribution  of  the  40-chromosome  Dwarfs  it  could 
conceivably  have  been  involved  in  the  origin  of  some  of  these 
species. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  source  and  geographic 
distribution  of  species  for  which  we  have  here  reported  counts  for 
the  first  time  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 


A  LIST  OF  CHROMOSOME  NUMBERS  IN  IRIS 

Eupogoniris 
(a)  Dwarf  bearded  species 


Name  n 

I.  attica  Boiss.  and  Heldr.  8 

7.  balkana  Janka 
7.  balkana  Janka 
7.  balkana  Janka 
7.  benacensis  A.  Kern. 

7.  bosniaca  Beck 

7.  chamaeiris  Bert.  20 

7.  dragalz  Horvat 


2  n  Authority 

16  Simonet  1932,  1934;  Ran- 
dolph  and  Randolph  1954 
48-49  Simonet  1934 
481 
24 
40 
24 

40  Simonet  1932;  Randolph 
1947 
24 


1  All  counts  not  credited  to  published  works  were  made  by  the  authors. 
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7. 

7. 

I. 

I. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 


7. 


7. 

7. 

7. 


Name 

n 

2  n 

italica  Pari. 

40 

mellita  Janka 

24 

olbiensis  Henon 

20 

40 

parnormitana  Todaro 

16 

pseudopumila  Tineo 
pseudopumila  Tineo 

8 

16 

pseudopumila  Tineo  var. 
Fiori 

discolor 

16 

pumila  L. 

16 

32 

reiclienbachii  Heuffel 

12 

24 

rubromarginata  Baker 

24 

subbiflora  Brot. 

40 

virescens  Red. 

40 

(b)  Tall  bearded 

species 

albertii  Regel 

24 

aphylla  L. 

48: 

aphylla  L. 

48 

belouini  Bois.  and  Corn. 

48 

cengialti  Ambr. 

24 

croatica  Horvat  (  Unpubl. ) 

48 

cypriana  Foster  et  Baker 

24 

48 

cypriana  Foster  et  Baker 

462 3,  48 

daesitiatensis 

24 

dragalz  Horvat 

24 

germanica  L.  var.  askabodensis 

48 

Dykes 

graeberiana  Sealy 

48 

illtjrica  Tomm. 

24 

imbricata  Lindl. 

24 

funonia  Schott  and  Kotz. 

48 

kashmiriana  Baker 

24 

kashmiriana  Baker 

48 

macrantha  Hort. 

48 

mesopotamica  Dykes 

48 

7.  pallida  Lam. 


12 


Authority 

Simonet  1934;  Randolph 
1947 

Simonet  1932 
Simonet  1952 
Simonet  1951b 

Simonet  1952 

Simonet  1932;  1934;  Ran¬ 
dolph  1947 

Simonet  1934,  1952;  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Randolph  1954 
Randolph  1954 
Simonet  1932 


Simonet  1934;  Randolph 
1947 

Simonet  1934 
Randolph  1947 
Simonet  1952 
Simonet  1934;  Randolph 
1947 

Simonet  1932 
Randolph  1934,  1947 


Simonet  1952 

Randolph  and  Randolph 
1954 

Simonet  1934 

Simonet  1952;  Randolph 

and  Randolph  1954 

Randolph  1934 
Simonet  1934 
Simonet  1932;  Randolph 
1934,  1947 

Strasburger  1882;  Miyake 
1905;  Longley  1928 


2  The  form  of  7.  aphylla  with  2/i=24  reported  from  Arclusatz  in  the  French 
Alps  by  Simonet  (1934,  p.  284)  has  since  been  described  as  7.  perrieri 
(Fournier,  P.  Quatre  Flores  de  la  France  p.  191.  1935). 

3  This  count  was  obtained  from  a  plant  received  from  Grace  Sturtevant  as  a 
specimen  from  the  original  clone  in  Foster’s  garden.  Plants  collected  in 
Cyprus  in  1954  had  48  chromosomes  as  reported  by  Simonet  (1932)  and 
Randolph  (1947). 
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Name  n 

I.  pallida  Lam. 

7.  pallida  Larn.  var.  bosiana 
I.  perrieri  Simonet  (sine  descr. )  12 

7.  perrieri  Simonet 
7.  reginae  Horvat 
7.  ricardi  Hort. 

7.  swertii  Hort. 

7.  trojana  A.  Kern. 

7.  varbosiana  (sic) 

7.  variegata  L. 


2  n  Authority 

24  Simonet  1928;  Randolph 
1947 
24 

24  Simonet  1951a,  1952 

24 

24 

48  Simonet  1932;  Randolph 
1947 
24 

48  Simonet  1934;  Randolph 
1947 

24  Simonet  1952 
24  Simonet  1932;  Randolph 
1934,  1947 


(c)  Intermediate  bearded  hybrids 


I.  albicans  Lange 

7.  aphijlla  L. 

7.  asiatica  Stapf 
7.  bartoni  Foster 
7.  biliotti  Foster 
7.  florentina  Ker-Gawl 
7.  florentina  Ker-Gawl 
7.  germanica  L. 

7.  germanica  L.  var.  coerulea 
7.  germanica  L.  var.  F bntarabie 

Dykes 

7.  kashmiriana  Baker 

7.  kochii  A.  Kern. 

7.  kochii  A.  Kern. 


44  Simonet  1932,  Randolph 
1947 

43,  44  Simonet  1932 
44 
44 

44  Simonet  1952 
22,  44  Simonet  1932,  1934 
44  Randolph  1947 
44  Randolph  1947 
44  Simonet  1932 
44  Simonet  1952 

44  Simonet  1932;  Randolph 
and  Randolph  1954 
44  Simonet  1932 

44 


Regelia 


7.  arenaria  Waldst.  and  Kit. 

7.  atrofusca  Baker 

7.  bloudowii  Ledeb. 

7.  bloudowii  Ledeb. 

7.  flavissima  Pallas 

11 

7.  hoogiana  Dykes 

7.  korolkowii  Reg. 

22 

7.  korolkowii  Reg.  var.  atropurpurea 

Hort. 


7.  korolkowii  Reg.  var.  concolor 
Foster 

7.  korolkowii  Reg.  var.  venosa  Foster 
7.  korolkowii  Reg.  var.  violacea 

Foster  11 

7.  kumaonensis  Wall. 

7.  leichtlinii  Reg. 


22  Randolph  1947 
44  Simonet  1934 
22  Simonet  1934;  Randolph 
1947 

26  Simonet  1952 
22  Simonet  1934;  Randolph 
1947 

44  Simonet  1932 
44  Simonet  1932 
33  Simonet  1932 

22,  33  Simonet  1934 

22  Simonet  1932 

22  Simonet  1932 
22  Simonet  1952 
44  Simonet  1932 


r' 
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Name 

n  2  n 

Authority 

I. 

stolonifera  Maxim. 

44 

Simonet  1932;  Randolph 

1947 

I. 

caga  Foster 

44 

Simonet  1932 

Oncocyclus 


7.  acutiloba  C.  A.  Mey. 

7.  antilebanotica  Dinsm. 

I.  atrofusca  Bak. 

7.  atropurpurea  Baker 
7.  auranitica  Dinsm. 

7.  barnumae  Foster  et  Baker 
7.  basaltica  Dinsm. 

7.  biggeri  Dinsm. 

7.  bismarkiana  Damm. 

7.  ewbankiana  Foster 

7.  gatesii  Foster 
7.  hauranensis  Dinsm. 

7.  lielenae  Barb. 

7.  iberica  Hoffm. 

7.  kasruwana  Dinsm. 

7.  lortettii  Barb. 

7.  lupina  Foster 
7.  mariae  Barb. 

7.  nazarena  Dinsm. 

7.  nigricans  Dinsm. 

7.  paradoxa  Stev. 

7.  sari  Schott. 

7.  sarnariae  Dinsm. 

7.  schelkownikowii  Fom. 

7.  soforana  Foster 

7.  susiana  L.  10 

7.  urmiensis  Hoog. 

7.  ivestii  Dinsm. 


20  Delaunay  1928;  Simonet 
1932 

20  Simonet  1952 
20  Simonet  1952 
20  Simonet  1932 
20  Simonet  1952 
20  Simonet  1934 
20  Simonet  1952 
20  Simonet  1952 
20  Simonet  1934 
20  Delaunay  1928;  Simonet 
1932 

20 

20  Simonet  1952 
20  Simonet  1952 
20  Delaunay  1928;  Simonet 
1932 

20  Simonet  1952 

20  Simonet  1932 

21  Simonet  1934 
20  Simonet  1932 
20  Simonet  1952 
20  Simonet  1952 

20  Delaunay  1928;  Simonet 
1934 

20  Simonet  1932 
20  Simonet  1952 
20  Delaunay  1928;  Simonet 
1934 

20  Simonet  1934 
20  Simonet  1932 
20  Simonet  1932 
20  Simonet  1932 


Evansia 


7.  cristata  Solancl.  12 

7.  formosana  Ohwi 

7.  gracilipes  A.  Gray  18 

7.  japonica  Thunb. 

7.  japonica  Thunb.  17-18 

7.  lacustris  Nuttal 
7.  milesii  Foster 

7.  tectorum  Maxim.  14 

7.  wattii  Baker 


Longley  1928 
28  Yasui  1939 

36  Kazao  1929;  Simonet  1934 
34,  54  Kazao  1929 
Simonet  1932 
42  Simonet  1934 
26  Simonet  1932 
28  Simonet  1932 
30  Simonet  1934 
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Apocon 


Name  n 

7.  acoroides  Spach  17 

7.  albilinea  Alexander 
7.  aschersoni  Foster 
7.  aurea  Lindl.  20 

7.  brevicaulis  Raf. 

7.  bullevana  Dykes 
7.  carthaliniae  Fom. 

7.  cerasina  Alexander 
7.  chrysaeola  Small 

7.  chrysographes  Dykes  20 

7.  chry so phoenicia  Small 
7.  citricristata  Small 
7.  citriregalis 
I.  clarkei  Baker 
7.  delavavi  Mich. 

7.  douglasiana  Herb. 

7.  elephantina  Small 

7.  ensata  Thunb.  20 

7.  foetidissima  L. 

7.  foliosa  Mack. 

7.  forest ii  Dykes 
7.  fourcliiana  Small 

7.  fulva  Ker-Gawl  21 

7.  fulvaurea  Small 
7.  giganticaerulea  Small 
7.  gormanii  Piper 

7.  graminea  L.  17 

7.  grant-duffii  Baker 

7.  lialophila  Pal. 

7.  hexagona  Walt,  alba 
1.  hexagona  Walt.  var.  giganticaerulea 
(Small)  R.  C.  Foster 
7.  humulis  M.  Bieb. 

7.  kaempferi  Sieb.  12 

7.  kimballiae  Small 
7.  laevigata  Fisch 

7.  laiicipetala  Alexander 
7.  lazica  Albow 
7.  longipetala  Herb. 

7.  mandshurica  Hort.  17 

7.  maritima  Lam. 

7.  marplei  Alexander 

7.  melanostica 

I.  minuta  Franch  and  Savat 


2ti  Authority 

34  Simonet  1932 

43  Foster  1937 
24  Simonet  1952 
40  Simonet  1932 

44  Randolph  1934;  Simonet 
1934 

40  Simonet  1932 
44  Simonet  1934 

43  Randolph  1934 

44  Foster  1937 
40  Simonet  1932 

43  Randolph  1934 

44  Foster  1937 
44  Foster  1937 
40  Simonet  1934 
40  Simonet  1932 
40  Simonet  1934 

44  Randolph  1934;  Foster 
1937 

Longley  1928 
40  Simonet  1932 
44  Simonet  1934 
40  Simonet  1932 
42,  43  Foster  1937 

43  Randolph  1934 

42  Simonet  1932;  Randolph 
1934 

42  Foster  1937 

44  Randolph  1934 
40  Simonet  1934 
34  Simonet  1932 

24  Simonet  1934;  Randolph 
and  Randolph  1954 
44  Simonet  1934 
44  Randolph  1934 

42  Foster  1937 
72  Simonet  1934 
24  Simonet  1928;  Kazao 
1928;  Inariyama  1929 
42  Foster  1937 
32  Kazao  1928;  Simonet 
1934 

44  Randolph  1934 
32  Simonet  1952 
86-88  Simonet  1932 
34  Simonet  1932 
38  Simonet  1934 
44  Foster  1937 
24  Simonet  1952 
22  Simonet  1934 
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Name 

n 

2  n 

Authority 

7. 

m ississippiensis  Alexander 

42 

Foster  1937 

7. 

missouriensis  Nutt. 

38 

Foster  1937 

I. 

montana  Nutt. 

86-88 

Simonet  1934 

7. 

moricolor  Small 

42 

Foster  1937 

I. 

ocliroleuca  L. 

20 

39-40 

Simonet  1932 

7. 

oriental is  Thunb. 

14 

28 

Simonet  1928;  Kazao 

1928 

7. 

pabularia  Naud. 

40 

Simonet  1932 

I. 

prismatica  Pursh. 

42 

Simonet  1934 

I. 

pseudacorus  L. 

17 

34 

Simonet  1932;  Randolph 
1934 

7. 

purdyi  Eastwood 

40 

Foster  1937 

7. 

regalis  Small 

44 

Randolph  1934 

7. 

ruthenica  Ker-Gawl 

84 

Simonet  1934 

I. 

salmonicolor  Small 

44 

Foster  1937 

7. 

setosa  Pallas 

38 

Simonet  1934;  Randolph 
1934 

7. 

shrevei  Small 

70 

Randolph  1934 

1. 

sibirica  L. 

14 

28 

Simonet  1928;  Kazao 

1928;  Randolph  1934 

7. 

sintenesii  Janaka 

16,  32 

Simonet  1934 

7. 

sintenesii  Janaka 

16 

Randolph  and  Randolph 
1954 

7. 

spuria  L. 

22 

Westergaard  1938 

7. 

spuria  L.  var.  alba  Hort. 

22 

44 

Simonet  1932 

7. 

spuria  L.  var.  kashmiriana  Hort.  22 

44 

Simonet  1932 

I. 

spuria  L.  var.  maritima  Dykes  19 

38 

Simonet  1932 

7. 

tenax  Douglas 

40 

Simonet  1934 

7. 

tenuis  S.  Watts 

28 

Simonet  1934 

7. 

thomasii  Small 

43 

Foster  1937 

7. 

unguicularis  Poir. 

38 

Simonet  1932 

7. 

unguicularis  Poir.  var.  speciosa 

38 

Simonet  1952 

Hort. 

7. 

urumovii  Velen. 

20 

Simonet  1934 

7. 

verna  L. 

42 

Simonet  1934 

7. 

versicolor  L. 

54-56 

-  100 

Simonet  1928 

7. 

versicolor  L. 

72,  84,  105 

Simonet  1934 

7. 

versicolor  L. 

36,  42 

Longley  1928 

I. 

versicolor  L. 

108 

Randolph  1934 

7. 

vinicolor  Small 

43 

Randolph  1934 

I. 

violipurpurea  Small 

44 

Foster  1937 

I. 

virginica  L. 

54-56 

-  100 

Simonet  1928 

/. 

viridivinea  Small 

44 

Foster  1937 

/. 

wilsonii  Wright 

40 

Simonet  1932 

jUNO 

7.  alata  Poir. 

24  Simonet  1932 

7.  bucharica  Foster 

11 

22  Simonet  1932 
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Name 

n 

2n 

7.  causcasica  Huffm. 

18 

7.  graberiana 

25 

50 

7.  orchioides  Carr. 

22 

7.  persica  L. 

26 

7.  sindiarensis  Boiss.  and  Hauss. 

22 

7.  vicaria  Uveden 

26 

7.  warleyensis  Foster 

24 

7.  wilmottiana  Foster  var.  alba  Hort. 

21 

Reticulata 

7.  bakeriana  Foster 

20 

7.  danfordiae  Boiss. 

28 

7.  histrio  Reichd. 

20 

7.  histrioides  Foster 

16,  17 

7.  hyrcana  G.  Wor. 

10 

20 

7.  reticulata  M.  Bieb. 

10 

20 

7.  vartanii  Fost. 

20 

7.  winogradowii  Fom. 

16 

Xiphium 

7.  boissieri  Henr. 

36 

7.  filifolia  Boiss. 

32 

7.  fontanesii  G.G. 

14  28, 56 

7.  juncea  Poir. 

32 

7.  lucitanica  Ker-Gawl. 

34 

7.  species  117 

50 

7.  species  119 

30 

7.  tingitana  Boiss.  and  Rent. 

14 

28 

7.  xiphioides  Ehrh. 

21 

42 

7.  xiphium  L. 

17 

34 

7.  xiphium  L.  var.  battandieri  Fost. 

36 

7.  xiphium  L.  var.  praecox  Hort.  17 

34 

Nepalensis 

7.  collettii  Hook.  f. 

28 

Gynandriris 

7.  sisyrinchium  L. 

24 

Authority 


1932 


and  Randolph  1954 


1934 


1934 


1928 


1934 


Simonet 


Simonet 


Simonet 


Simonet  1952 

Simonet  1932 

Simonet  1932 

Simonet  1932 

Simonet  1932 

Simonet  1952 

Simonet  1952 

Simonet  1932;  Randolph 

and  Randolph  1954 

Simonet  1932 

Simonet  1932 

Simonet  1932 

Simonet  1932 


28  Simonet  1934 


24  Simonet  1932 
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THE  SASS  IRIS  GARDENS 

I  spent  an  enjoyable  and  informa¬ 
tive  afternoon  in  the  Sass  gardens 
near  Omaha  at  the  peak  of  the  bloom 
season.  Impressive  new  ones  were 
Sea  Master  (53-167),  a  smooth 
true  blue  with  ten  flowers  to  a  stalk, 
perfect  branching,  beautifully  ruffled 
and  reaching  36  inches  in  height; 
Inca  Empire  (50-417),  a  dark  blend 
in  yellow  and  brown,  with  brown 
predominating  and  35  inches  in 
height;  53-412,  a  very  dainty  blue 
and  white  plicata  reaching  36  inches 
in  height.  It  is  tentatively  named 
Wintertime.  53-164  is  a  white  with 
excellent  substance  and  a  good  stem 
and  36  inches  tall.  Its  tentative  name 
is  Foxy.  53-397,  a  smooth  mustard 
yellow,  is  tentatively  named  Mustard 
Stick.  53-262  is  a  near  approach  to 
true  yellow  orange  and  grows  36 
inches  high.  48-137,  a  smooth  plicata 
with  white  ground  dotted  pinkish,  is 
tentatively  named  Whirling  Sand. 
53-297  is  a  smooth  apricot  with  a  red 
glow  through  the  center  with  a  coral 
red  beard  in  a  medium  sized  flower 
reaching  35  inches  in  height.  Henry 
hopes  to  name  this  Coral  Isle.  55-500 
is  his  first  true  pink,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  worthy  of  a  name.  It  has  a 
red  (not  tangerine)  beard,  producing 
a  red  glow  through  the  center  of  the 
flower.  No  name  had  been  decided 
upon  at  the  time.  53-173  is  a  lovely 
blue  with  a  tangerine  beard  and 
grows  36  inches  in  height.  These, 
we  thought,  were  the  choice  varieties 
among  the  hundreds  of  iris  in  bloom 
and  are  well  worth  watching  for  next 
season.— Mrs.  Vern  Larson,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER 
THE  SUN! 

When  I  shell  my  iris  seed  pods  I 
put  them,  with  data  on  ordinary  wood 


markers,  in  paper  drinking  cups. 
Markers  at  side  of  cup  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  stacking  of  cups  one  in 
the  other.  At  planting  time  the 
markers  are  put  into  the  neck  of  a 
pop  bottle,  the  two  wires  extending 
out  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Foil, 
such  as  used  in  a  deep  freeze  is 
pressed  over  the  top  of  the  bottle,  the 
two  wires  bent  around  the  foil.  The 
bottle  is  planted  leaving  a  few  inches 
or  more  of  neck  sticking  above 
ground.  Timbers  of  2  x  4,  or  2  x  2 
of  desired  length  are  laid  on  prepared 
ground.  The  area  is  mulched  heavily 
with  sawdust,  buckwheat  hulls,  or 
peat  moss.  I  have  found  sawdust  best 
suited  for  my  needs.  The  mulch  is 
compacted  by  rain  or  hose.  The  tim¬ 
ber  is  lifted,  Michigan  peat  poured  in 
the  narrow  trench  left  by  the  timber 
and  then  the  seed  are  planted  in  the 
Michigan  peat.  The  seed  can  be  left 
until  they  bloom,  almost  no  weeding 
is  needed.— Selma  Fuller,  Westport 
Road,  RFD  3,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

A  NEW  CHECK  LIST? 

As  iris  registrations  continue  to 
pour  in  at  the  rate  of  more  than  500 
per  year,  and  numerous  varieties  be¬ 
come  obsolete  either  through  a  grad¬ 
ual  change  in  iris  tastes  or  by  simple 
crowding  out,  the  need  for  a  revised 
Check  List  becomes  yearly  more 
acute,  and  the  successful  probability, 
daily  more  remote.  Because  of  the 
latter,  quick  action  would  seem  im¬ 
perative. 

The  job  will  be  complicated,  too, 
by  recent  changes  in  type  and  color 
classifications.  Further  simplification 
of  data  may  well  be  necessary  in 
order  to  reduce  the  tome  to  publish¬ 
able  size.  Even  so,  sectionalizing  by 
classes  in  separate  volumes  may  be 
necessary. 

However,  as  present  confusion 
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mounts,  and  with  many  sections  of 
the  world  now  actively  engaged  in 
iris  culture,  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  haphazard  nomenclature  will 
again  present  a  problem  difficult  to 
unravel. 

The  two  chief  deterrent  factors  to 
such  an  undertaking  are  finances  and 
personnel.  It  is  my  feeling  that  both 
of  these  should  be  detached  from  the 
regular  business  of  the  American  Iris 
Society.  First,  the  expense  of  work 
and  publication  should  be  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  individual  members,  either  by 
cash  donations  to  a  separate  fund,  or 
by  bona  fide  contracts  to  purchase  the 
volumes  on  publication. 

As  to  the  personnel,  volunteers 
might  be  solicited  to  head  up  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  probably  by  assigning 
one  or  more  directors  for  each  of  the 
main  classes,  such  as  Tall  Bearded, 
Oncocyclus,  Bulbous,  Apogon,  etc. 
Undoubtedly  paid  secretarial  help 
will  be  needed,  and  postage  and  sta¬ 
tionery  expense  will  be  high  because 
of  the  correspondence  involved. 

Some  idea  of  the  estimated  sales 
possibilities  of  the  finished  work 
should  be  gained.  It  would  seem 
that  since  the  work  would  not  be  re¬ 
peated  oftener  than  every  ten  years 
(its  too  bad  we  “came  a  cropper”  in 
1949)  an  estimated  publication  of 
5,000  copies  would  not  be  far  wrong. 
The  tall  bearded  section  alone  should 
easily  bring  $5.00  providing  a  gross 
take  of  $25,000.00.  A  good  part  of 
the  issue  would  no  doubt  be  sold  at 
publication  date,  leaving  copies  for 
later  distribution.  It  would  seem  that 
a  fund  of  $15,000  paid  or  pledged 
before  work  commenced  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  safe  nucleus  to  initiate  the 
undertaking. 

With  concentrated  effort,  a  finished 
Check  List  could  probably  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  1958,  certainly  no  later 
than  1959,  but  a  start  must  be  made. 

Let  the  members  speak:  who  is 
there  of  us  who  would  not  risk  a  five 
dollar  bill  to  get  this  project  rolling? 
The  time  is  NOW.— Allen  Harper, 
Gashland,  Mo. 


COMMENTS  AND  CAUTION! 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  too  critical 
of  the  Bulletin  when  I  look  forward 
to  each  issue  with  so  much  anticipa¬ 
tion,  but— where  were  the  varietal 
comments  and  letters  from  the  mem¬ 
bers?  We  average  members  enjoy 
those  two  sections  so  much  and  the 
July  issue  was  woefully  short  on 
comments  and  no  letters  at  all.  Let 
us  hope  it  was  the  lull  before  the 
deluge  and  that  later  issues  will  be 
full  of  news  about  what  does  well 
where.  I  actually  know  of  one  per¬ 
son  who  was  waiting  for  the  Bulletin 
to  decide  what  to  buy  this  summer. 
She  really  has  more  faith  than  I  in 
one  person’s  judgment,  but  it  is  true 
that  we  like  to  know  how  a  variety 
does  before  we  buy.  Personally,  I 
always  know  at  any  time,  many  more 
that  I  want,  than  I  can  afford,  but 
the  comments  do  help  in  making  the 
choice. 

One  last  comment  and  I’m  through. 
It  is  my  opinion  (and  how  little  that 
amounts  to! )  that  no  Dykes  Medal 
should  be  awarded  to  an  iris  until 
at  least  two  years  after  it  gets  the 
A.M.,  certainly  not  the  next  year 
after  it  gets  an  A.M.  You  see  I’ve 
now  met  and  talked  to  a  judge— and 
if  he  is  at  all  typical,  he  certainly  is 
not  familiar  enough  with  those  iris 
that  are  eligible  to  make  a  fair  choice, 
but  his  vote  will  count.  He’s  seen 
most  of  the  iris  that  got  Awards  of 
Merit  in  1953  and  before  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  hasn’t  had  even  a  glance  at 
all  of  last  year’s  A.M.  winners.  I  felt 
this  way  before  I  met  this  one  judge, 
so  I’m  not  basing  my  opinion  on  just 
one  person’s  ability  or  lack  of  it.  It 
is  just  that  I  feel  the  Dykes  would 
mean  more  if  all  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  for  it  had  more  time  and  used 
more  caution  in  their  selection.— Mrs. 
Julian  M.  Jones,  202  West  End 
Ave.,  Cambridge,  Maryland. 

INVITATION 

The  Garden  Exchange  Club  of 
Umatilla  is  planning  on  an  A  IS  spon- 
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sored  iris  show  in  May  of  1956.  This 
will  be  our  fifth  show.  This  year  we 
are  planning  a  bigger  and  better 
show  entirely  of  iris.  Any  one  passing 
through  our  little  town  is  invited  to 
stop  in  and  see  us. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph 
my  daughter  Juanita  who  is  very 
much  interested  in  her  iris  and  who 
was  a  winner  in  the  children  s  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  show  last  year  is  looking 


at  two  of  her  seedlings.— Mrs.  J.  E. 
Butson,  Rt.  2,  Box  241,  Umatilla, 
Ore. 

WANTED,  A  ROOT  OF 
SHEKINAH 

As  usual,  come  winter,  I  get  out 
old  AIS  Bulletins  and  re-read  them. 
Today  I  have  been  reading  No.  69, 
April,  1938,  “An  Iris  Breeder’s  Notes” 
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by  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorf.  It  was 
especially  interesting  now  that  the 
table  iris  craze  is  sweeping  the  U.S. 

As  I  have  one  lonely  table  iris  of 
my  own  origination  of  1939  vintage 
whose  pollen  parent  was  Shekinah,  it 
was  very  interesting  to  me  to  note 
the  number  of  table  iris  in  his  record 
that  came  from  Shekinah  parentage. 
From  this  record  I  am  wondering  if 
Shekinah  isn’t  one  of  those  tall 
beardeds  that  are  prone  to  throw 
seedlings  of  table  iris  size.  I  would 
like  to  experiment  further  if  I  could 
find  Shekinah  anywhere. 


Of  my  own  table  iris  Sylvia  (Old 
Gold  x  Shekinah )  was  named  and 
registered  just  purely  for  my  own 
pleasure.  I  believe  it  is  registered  as 
a  bedding  iris.  For  many  years  I  en¬ 
joyed  it  undisturbed,  but  the  last  few 
years  I  can  hardly  keep  enough  for  a 
small  clump.  A  table  iris,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  must  have  the  slender 
wiry  stem  with  the  small  flower  in 
proportion  to  heighth  of  stem  and 
foliage.  Am  I  right  on  this?  Sylvia 
is  pure  golden  yellow  with  beard  the 
same  color.— Mary  F.  Tharp,  445 
North  7th  Street,  Payette,  Idaho. 


Mrs.  Carl  W.  Naas,  Ohio;  I  have 
tried  taking  the  small  “leafbuds”  from 
the  rhizome.  I  take  only  those  far¬ 
thest  from  the  fan,  and  cut  them  out 
with  a  small  wedge  of  rhizome  at¬ 
tached,  being  careful  not  to  break  any 
small  roots.  I  put  them  into  a  flower 
pot  and  keep  them  in  the  house  over 
winter  in  a  sunny  window  watering 
with  a  little  Hyponex  occasionally. 
They  winter  beautifully,  and  may  be 
set  out  in  the  Spring,  and  will  often 
bloom  the  next  year.  I  find  that  if 
left  on  the  rhizome  they  usually  dis¬ 
appear  entirely.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  increase  scarce,  expensive  varieties 
and  is  very  little  bother. 

Mrs.  Mac  Brooks,  Mo.:  I  ‘canned’ 
my  seeds,  using  coffee  cans  painted 
black.  I  planted  them  in  good  top¬ 
soil  mixed  with  sand,  and  numbered 
each  can  in  white  paint.  The  cans 
were  then  planted  in  a  shallow  ditch 
in  the  ground.  I  next  covered  them 
with  old  curtains,  and  put  old  screens 
over  that  to  hold  the  curtains  in 
place  and  to  keep  cats  and  chickens 
out.  Then  I  made  a  map  of  the  cans 
in  the  order  in  which  they  came  with 


a  list  of  the  seeds  planted  in  each. 
Now,  if  I  move  I’ll  know  exactly  what 
is  in  each  can. 

Harold  Odle,  Ariz.:  For  those  who 
have  trouble  blooming  their  Mohr 
varieties  I  would  suggest  trying  the 
addition  of  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
freshly  hybrated  lime  in  the  soil 
around  them.  I  did  this  in  acid  soil 
where  I  had  never  had  a  bloom  be¬ 
fore.  Don’t  give  them  an  overdose 
though,  for  even  Mohrs  and  oncos 
can  get  too  much  lime. 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Okla.:  Planting 
seed  in  cans  is  fine  and  works  out 
well,  but  it’s  such  a  problem  getting 
out  the  ones  that  come  up  without 
disturbing  the  others  near  it.  So  if 
I  have  to  plant  anywhere  besides  in 
the  open  ground,  I’m  going  to  use 
plant  bands  with  all  the  seeds  from 
one  cross  in  one  flat.  Then  I  can  set 
them  out  without  disturbing  them  or 
their  neighbors. 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Pohlemann,  Okla.:  Cut¬ 
ting  back  tops  of  iris  affected  with 
Scorch,  breaking  the  rhizomes  apart, 
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clipping  root-tips  and  resetting  has 
helped  on  every  clump  when  I  first 
noticed  the  die-back.  I  can’t  see  that 
one  spray  mixture  did  more  than  an¬ 
other  for  it,  but  Carco-X  dried  up  any 
soft  rot,  and  I’ve  used  it  on  every¬ 
thing  I  can  break  apart  just  as  a  pre¬ 
caution.  A  light  application  of  12-24- 
12  (which  soil  tests  show  is  necessary 
for  wheat  ground  here )  has  helped 
keep  my  iris  healthy  looking. 

Mrs.  Birdie  Padavish,  Wash.:  I’ve 
planted  fresh  seed  and  kept  it  moist, 
and  it  just  rots  in  the  flats  while  dry 
seed  takes  forever  to  come  up.  So  I 
dry  mine  about  half  way  now  before 
planting  and  have  much  better  luck 
than  with  either  of  the  other  ways. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Stevens,  Penna.:  My 
iris  developed  chlorosis  in  a  broad 
streak  through  one  bed.  My  husband 
gave  them  a  heavy  dose  of  10-10-10, 
and  their  color  came  right  back.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  condition  was  not  caused 
by  lack  of  iron,  but  from  some  other 
lack,  possibly  of  nitrogen. 

George  Maxwell,  Utah:  My  iris 
were  yellow  as  could  be  with  chlo¬ 
rosis,  and  though  I  tried  scratching 
iron  sulphate  in  around  them  it  did 
no  good.  Then  a  friend  told  me  to 
apply  the  iron  sulphate  in  the  same 
way  as  usual,  but  to  water  it  in  with 
a  solution  of  one  tablespoon  of  vine¬ 
gar.  I  did  this  and  now  my  iris  are 
as  green  and  healthy  looking  as  any¬ 
one  could  wish. 

Homer  Metcalf,  Mont.:  The  new 
iron  chelates  come  in  a  number  of 
brands,  made  for  different  types  of 
soil.  So  if  one  doesn’t  work  for  you 
to  control  chlorosis,  try  another  until 
you  find  the  right  one  for  your  soil. 
In  effect  chelates  consist  of  a  particle 
of  iron  in  an  available  form. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Maynard,  Mich.:  I 
find  it  a  good  practice  to  use  a  little 
liquid  fertilizer  on  iris  on  which  I 


have  set  seed.  My  row  of  plants  pro¬ 
duced  a  heavy  seed  crop  and  showed 
good  increase.  Both  were  much 
better  than  in  untreated  parts  of  the 
garden. 

Mrs.  Naida  Stodden,  Calif.:  Good 
garden  stakes  can  be  made  from  dis¬ 
carded  aluminum  Venetian  blinds  cut 
into  strips  and  nailed  to  redwood 
stakes.  Also  the  slats  may  be  cut 
pointed  at  one  end  so  they  can  be 
stuck  directly  in  the  ground  to  mark 
seedlings. 

Mrs.  Lula  Graves,  Ida.:  I  used 
Malathion  for  aphis  and  it  seemed  to 
work  better  than  Black  Leaf  40  I’d 
used  for  years.  Then  I  went  over  my 
iris  with  50%  wettable  DDT,  one 
tablespoon  to  a  gallon  of  water  for 
sowbugs,  and  it  did  a  fine  job  of 
getting  rid  of  them. 

Mrs.  Ella  Heide,  Ore.:  There  are 
two  times  a  year  when  one  can  move 
Oregon  native  iris,  spring  when 
growth  is  beginning  and  fall  after 
the  first  rains  have  moistened  the 
ground  well  and  started  new  white 
roots.  Nurserymen  prefer  to  send 
them  before  blooming.  Taking  one  in 
full  bloom  is  more  risky,  but  most 
people  do  it  to  be  sure  of  getting  one 
of  the  right  color.  To  do  so  success¬ 
fully  requires  shading  and  watering 
the  transplanted  iris  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  growing  season.  It  is  best  to  cut 
back  the  longest  leaves  when  digging. 
A  little  shade  helps  such  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  lath  cover  or  light  natural 
shade  at  the  edge  of  a  shrub  border 
or  under  deciduous  trees.  A  light 
well  drained  soil  is  needed,  and 
humus  must  be  given  annually  by 
adding  compost  or  fallen  leaves. 
These  iris  do  not  like  lime  and  do 
not  need  manure. 

Mrs.  Grace  Guenther,  Iowa:  Don’t 
forget  that  Arenaria  is  a  Regelia,  and 
may  die  back  in  the  summer.  It 
should  be  transplanted  every  two 
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years  as  it  is  a  surface  feeder  and  the 
rhizomes  increase  very  fast,  thus  de¬ 
pleting  the  soil  in  a  short  time.  I  put 
mine  in  a  well  drained,  sunny  loca¬ 
tion  in  sandy  soil  with  plenty  of 
compost  and  well-rotted  manure 
mixed  in.  If  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
sandy,  put  about  an  inch  of  pure 
sand  under  it  with  the  rhizomes  di¬ 
rectly  on  top.  Even  its  name, 
“Arenaria”  means  Sand  Iris,  showing 
its  liking  for  sand. 

Mrs.  Mary  Peck,  Idaho:  I  have 
good  luck  using  manure  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Work  the  ground  well,  then 
take  out  a  big  shovelful  and  fill  the 
hole  about  1/3  with  manure,  pref¬ 
erably  well  rotted,  and  replace  the 
soil  pressing  it  down  well.  Then  plant 
the  iris  as  usual  making  sure  the  roots 
are  spread  apart  on  each  side  of  the 
mound  reaching  down  into  the  ma¬ 
nure.  But  be  sure  the  manure  doesn’t 
touch  the  rhizome. 

John  Ohl,  Kans.:  I’ve  had  very 
good  results  from  fertilizing  the  seed¬ 
bed  before  planting  seeds.  I  like  to 
cover  the  seed  with  compost,  not 
quite  decomposed,  as  it  seems  to  act 
on  the  seed  in  some  way  and  gives 
much  better  first-year  germination. 
It  also  gives  stronger  seedlings  as  the 
food  in  it  is  available  at  once.  I  also 
use  powdered  milk  on  the  seedlings, 
as  it  seems  to  prevent  damping-off, 
as  well  as  to  provide  plant  food. 

John  Bartholomew,  Mass.:  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  use  something  fairly  rich 
in  nitrogen  before  and  during  bloom¬ 
time  to  supply  materials  for  good 
flowers,  then  switch  to  0-20-20  after¬ 
wards.  We  don’t  dare  use  too  much 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  here  as  it  makes 
too  rank  growth,  so  what  I  do  is  to 
spread  compost  mixed  with  5-10-10 
(Vigoro,  etc.)  some  old  dry  hen 
manure  and  castor  pomace  after  re¬ 
moving  the  mulch,  and  then  work  it 
in  whenever  I  can  find  time. 


Mrs.  Roy  Wolfe,  Colo.:  I’m  pretty 
sure  my  flat-top  seedling  is  not  a 
mutation  for  any  reason,  as  it  is  from 
Spanish  Peaks.  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  me  it 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  flat  seed¬ 
lings. 

Earl  Roberts,  Ind.:  Here’s  a  tip  on 
germinating  amoenas  or  other  seeds 
that  do  not  germinate  well;  as  soon  as 
the  pods  are  beginning  to  split  open 
when  nearly  ripe,  shell  out  the  seeds, 
put  them  in  a  heavy  manila  envelope, 
and  set  in  the  refrigerator  just  under 
the  freezer— DO  NOT  FREEZE  them. 
Leave  them  there  until  the  day  you 
plant  them  out,  to  prevent  that  hard 
shell  from  forming  when  seeds  are 
dried.  This  seems  to  keep  the  seed 
from  forming  the  dormancy  factor 
which  develops  as  the  seed-coats  dry. 
I  had  67%  germination  from  Wabash 
crosses  that  way,  much  better  than 
from  any  other  way  I  tried.  I  have 
found  too  that  using  a  plant  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  inclination  gives  better  ger¬ 
mination  and  stronger  seedlings.  That 
is,  things  such  as  Wabash,  Flora 
Zenor,  Ranger,  etc.  are  predominantly 
male,  and  when  used  as  pollen  par¬ 
ents,  germination  is  better  than  when 
used  as  pod  parents,  assuming  that 
you  can  get  them  to  set  seed  at  all. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Nelson,  Ida.:  A  great 
many  of  my  iris  leaves  were  whitish 
this  spring.  It  was  not  from  frost,  as 
they  were  firm  and  the  rhizomes  were 
sound.  I  thought  maybe  it  was  either 
something  in  the  soil,  or  something 
lacking  in  it  and  phoned  the  County 
Agent.  He  said  that  in  a  wet  cold 
spring  such  as  we  had  this  year  not 
enough  nitrogen  is  released  for  the 
plants  and  suggested  using  16-20-20 
to  bring  back  the  green  color.  I  dug 
a  little  trench  some  two  inches  from 
the  plants  and  put  in  about  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  the  fertilizer  and  covered. 
In  the  seedling  bed  I  dug  the  little 
trench  about  two  inches  from  the  row 
and  used  about  one  pound  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  a  100-foot  row.  Sure  enough 
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in  two  to  three  weeks  after  using  it 
normal  green  color  had  been  restored. 

Tell  Muhlestein,  Utah:  Joppa 
Parrot  often  gives  narrow  things  and 
is  best  used  with  varieties  having 
wide  parts  such  as  Tobacco  Road  or 
Capitola.  Don’t  use  it  with  Mt. 
Washington  as  it  has  such  narrow 
hafts.  And  if  you’re  working  for 
hybrids  use  any  hybrid  that  does 
well  for  you.  Even  William  Mohr 
will  give  vigor  and  hardiness  if  it  is 
growing  well  for  you.  I’ve  found 
that  Step  Up  will  help  improve  ger¬ 
mination  in  the  amoena  line  and  is  a 
good  parent  itself. 

Chet  Tompkins,  Iowa:  A  few  times 
I  have  planted  seed  early  enough  to 
get  from  six  to  ten  fall  plants  and 
always  mentally  kissed  them  good¬ 
bye.  But  everytime  they  wintered 
as  well  as  anything  else,  and  I  can’t 
remember  losing  one.  They  do  seem 
too,  to  have  a  slight  edge  on  their 
spring  sisters  come  transplanting 
time,  even  though  we  do  get  plenty 
of  cold  in  winter. 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Okla.:  Last  spring 
after  our  March  freeze  everything 
looked  as  though  it  was  gone.  In 
an  effort  to  save  them  I  tried  milk 
feeding  on  some  of  the  hardest  hit 
ones.  You  should  see  them  now. 
Nothing  recovered  as  fast  or  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  those  I  milk-fed.  At  the 
time  nothing  in  the  bed  except  a  few 
moved  from  a  different  spot  had  more 
than  one  rhizome,  but  all  got  a  milk 
feeding  after  the  freeze,  plus  a  very 
light  feeding  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
about  the  first  of  May.  The  increase 
on  that  bed  is  simply  phenominal;  far 
greater  than  on  the  beds  that  received 
fertilizer  but  no  milk.  I’ll  have  to 
divide  every  clump  in  the  bed  in  1956 
if  they  increase  even  half  as  much 
as  they  did  this  year. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Ida.:  When 
is  Scorch  not  Scorch?  I  had  a  plant 


of  Bandit  that  judging  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  above  ground  had  a  bad 
case  of  Scorch  with  red-brown  edges 
and  all  fans  dying  back  except  for  a 
little  green  in  the  middle.  But 
when  dug,  there  were  plenty  of  new 
roots  on  the  new  fans,  and  with  only 
the  normal  loss  of  roots  on  fans  that 
had  bloomed.  Despite  these  roots 
the  new  fans  made  little  or  no  growth 
and  have  the  same  brownish  edges 
as  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Marion  Walker 
tells  me  that  his  plant  of  Black  Hills 
had  the  same  symptoms.  It  can’t  be 
Scorch,  or  there  would  be  no  roots 
and  the  rhizomes  lack  the  reddish 
skins  peculiar  to  that  disease.  Above¬ 
ground  it  looks  like  Scorch.  There 
were  no  knots  on  the  roots,  and  no 
other  plants  affected  out  of  over 
3000,  so  it  can’t  be  nematodes  either. 
Any  suggestions,  anybody,  as  to  what 
it  is,  or  what  to  do  for  it? 

Walter  Welch,  Ind.:  I  tried  Craig 
Herbicide  this  spring  on  two  rows  of 
seedlings.  It  retarded  the  weeds,  but 
slowed  down  the  iris  too.  Rows  with¬ 
out  it  are  twice  as  big  as  those  that 
had  it,  so  I  won’t  use  it  on  new  seed¬ 
lings  or  where  I  want  big  increase. 
I  think  though  that  if  it  retards  iris 
growth  why  not  be  smart  and  spray 
pumilas  with  it  in  early  spring  just 
as  growth  starts  to  hold  them  back 
and  possibly  have  them  bloom  along 
with  the  chamaeiris  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  them  to  bloom  to¬ 
gether  and  make  a  bigger  showing? 
Might  do  it  with  oncos  too,  to  get 
them  to  bloom  with  the  tails  so  cross¬ 
ing  the  two  would  be  easier.  I’ll  have 
to  try  it  and  find  out. 

Also,  this  spring  I  found  where  I 
had  used  manure  there  was  much 
more  mosaic  in  the  Dwarfs  than  in 
places  with  no  manure.  Is  there 
something  in  the  manure  that  holds, 
or  is  it  accessible  for  contamination 
from  mosaic?  I  give  this  as  a  possi¬ 
bility,  not  as  a  fact,  however. 

Mrs.  Zelma  Pierce,  Ark.:  I’ve  found 
that  fully  developed  pods  that  get 
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broken  off  ripen  well  if  the  stalks  are 
merely  stuck  in  the  moist  ground, 
preferably  where  there  is  light  shade 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Even 
pods  with  little  or  no  stalks  have  ma¬ 
tured  for  me  this  way. 

Tell  Muhlestein,  Utah:  Pink  For¬ 
mal  is  a  remarkable  parent  giving  fine 
color,  branching,  size  and  substance. 
Somebody  said  they  had  found  that 
pinks  germinated  more  slowly  and 
not  as  well  as  seeds  from  other  colors. 
I  have  found  that  they  germinate  as 
well  or  better  than  others.  Seed  of 
pinks  that  I  have  sent  out  to  others 
have  germinated  in  three  weeks  after 
planting. 

Pod  dropping  may  be  caused  by 
excess  moisture.  In  very  wet  weather 
I  usually  pull  off  the  green  spathes 
that  may  hold  water  and  cause  stem- 
rot.  Pods  often  fail  to  form  well  in 
hot  dry  weather  because  the  stigmas 
are  so  dry  that  the  pollen  is  unable  to 
stick  on  or  to  travel  down  the  tubes 
to  the  ovary.  In  such  cases  pollina¬ 
tion  should  be  done  early  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off. 

I.  B.  Patterson,  Kansas:  Someone 
asked  how  I  kept  my  oncos  from 
blooming  until  the  tails  were  in  full 
bloom.  I  don’t  know  unless  that  it  is 
because  the  bed  with  over  50  differ¬ 
ent  oncos  and  onco  hybrids  is  just 
north  of  my  garage,  so  the  snow  is 
still  on  them  long  after  it  has  melted 
everywhere  else.  They  bloom  with 
the  tails  and  enable  me  to  make  some 
wonderful  crosses. 

Paul  Horn,  Texas:  Our  big  freeze 
last  March  slightly  interrupted  my 
milk-feeding  program,  but  up  till 


then  my  iris  looked  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  them.  Some  of  the  fans 
were  28  inches  high  and  very  lush 
looking  without  a  sign  of  rot  even 
after  the  freeze  and  with  additional 
rain.  No  Scorch  was  present.  Not 
that  milk  has  to  be  the  remedy  for 
these  ills,  but  I  do  think  it  makes 
strong  plants  that  can  fight  off  iris 
ills  much  better.  I  put  the  milk  on 
twice  in  fall  and  twice  in  the  early 
spring.  I  use  about  one  pint  to  a 
rhizome  diluting  it  to  a  third  or 
fourth  of  normal  strength  and  poured 
over  fans  and  all.  It’s  much  simpler 
than  all  the  back  breaking  of  hauling 
manure,  composting,  etc.,  which  did 
far  less  good.  On  my  small  patch  it 
has  only  cost  $2.80  a  year. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Gates,  Mo.:  It  got  down 
to  4"  here  after  things  were  a  foot 
high  and  simply  cooked  the  iris.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  cut  off  the  injured 
parts  and  dusted  with  fungicide  to 
prevent  rot,  and  in  a  few  days  I  went 
over  them  again  to  remove  all  soft¬ 
ened  parts  and  sprinkled  Bordeaux 
mixture  around  each  hill.  As  April 
was  a  dry  month  they  mostly  recov¬ 
ered  without  complications  and  two 
months  later  you  could  hardly  tell 
anything  had  happened. 

Miss  Gertrude  Songer,  Ariz.:  I 
don’t  have  any  set  method  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  but  on  new,  expensive  things  I 
dig  trenches  between  the  rows  and 
put  in  manure,  bonemeal,  compost, 
leafmold,  etc.,  and  cover.  I  also 
sprinkle  superphosphate,  bonemeal, 
potassium  sulphate,  Vigoro,  etc.  (any 
of  these  will  do)  and  my  iris  grow 
well  and  increase  like  mad. 
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REPORT  OF  AIS  ACCREDITED  IRIS  SHOWS  1955 

Mrs.  Fern  Irving,  Chairman 
Exhibition  Committee 


ALABAMA 

Langdale— April  27  at  Recreation 
Building,  Shawmut 
Sponsoring  organization:  Valley 
Council  of  Garden  Clubs 
Theme:  How  Green  is  our  Valley 
Exhibits:  Two  hundred  fourteen 
Attendance:  Eight  hundred  seven 
Chairman:  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lehmann 
Judges:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Blanton, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Proctor 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mrs. 
Edmund  F.  Cook;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Hanson,  Jr.; 
Purple  Rosette,  Mrs.  Edmund  Cook 
with  Blue  Rhythm 

CALIFORNIA 

Sacramento— April  23-24 
Sponsor:  Sacramento  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  Four  hundred  forty-six 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Clyde  Hitchcock 
Judges:  M.  Ellen  Knopf 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mrs. 
A1  Nahas;  Bronze  Medal  certificate, 
Miss  Glenda  Childs 
San  Jose— April  30-May  1 
Sponsor:  California  State  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  One  thousand  twenty-six 
Chairman:  Dorothea  Warner 
Judge:  Frank  L.  Crouch 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mrs. 
Clara  Gordon;  Bronze  Medal  cer¬ 
tificate,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Ladd;  Bronze 
certificate  for  Commercial  to  Mrs. 
Othelia  Scoville 

Santa  Barbara— April  3  -May  1,  at 
Cabrillo  Pavilion 

Sponsor:  Santa  Barbara  Iris  Society 
Theme:  Springtime 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Frank  Jordano,  Jr.;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Luhrsen;  Kate  Ellen  Walker,  Me¬ 
morial  Trophy,  Frank  Jordano,  Jr.; 
Sidney  B.  Mitchell  Memorial  Tro¬ 
phy,  Frank  Jordano,  Jr.;  General 
Sereno  Brett  Memorial  Trophy, 
Frank  Jordano,  Jr.;  Meeker  Trophy, 


Mrs.  Victor  Perini;  Kathryn  Jor¬ 
dano  Memorial  Trophy,  Frank  Jor¬ 
dano,  Jr.;  Elizabeth  Brett  Award, 
George  Stambach;  Bishop  Trophy, 
Frank  Jordano,  Jr. 

CONNECTICUT 

Devon— June  4,  sponsored  by  the 
Devon  Garden  Club 
Exhibits:  Sixty-seven 
Chairman:  Gertrude  Delany 
Judge:  Ruth  Adt  Stephenson 
Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  David 
Rickey;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  Fran¬ 
cis  Callahan 

Madison— June  3,  Garden  Club  of 
Madison 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Howard  Bowns 
Judge:  Mrs.  David  Richey 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Mrs.  Robert  De  Leeuw;  Bronze 
Medal  certificate,  Mrs.  Paul  Don- 
nally;  Bronze  Medal  certificate  to 
Commercial,  Mr.  C.  H.  Squires. 

( The  chairman  of  this  show  sent  in 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
scrapbook  it  has  ever  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  see) 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta— Rich’s  Department  Store 
Sponsors:  The  Iris  Garden  Club,  At¬ 
lanta  Garden  Center,  Georgia  Iris 
Society. 

Judges:  Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  Mrs. 
Drew  Ferguson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Childs,  Mrs.  Jack  Cates, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Haskins. 

Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Tolleson;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mr.  M.  B.  Satterfield. 

IDAHO 

Boise— June  4-5— State  House  rotunda 
Sponsor:  Boise  Valley  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  Four  hundred  seventy-five 
Chairman:  John  J.  Camenzind 
Judge:  Mrs.  Thos.  Speedy 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 
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Mrs.  E.  J.  Henke;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mrs.  Verda  Gearhart. 
Burley— June  17-18,  at  the  Cassia 
County  Fairgrounds 
Sponsor:  Magic  Valley  Iris  Society 
Theme:  Iris— the  Bainbow  Flower 
Chairmen:  Mrs.  Earl  Evans,  Mrs. 
Merle  Clayville 

Judges:  Homer  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Glen 
Suiter,  Mr.  Bob  Jenson,  Archer  B. 
Carpenter;  Mrs.  John  Peterson, 
Mrs.  Mary  Henschied. 

Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  Wilma 
Vallette;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  Ches¬ 
ter  Noh;  Queen  of  the  Show  by 
Mrs.  Chester  Noh  with  Pinnacle. 
Lewiston— June  10 

Sponsor:  Lewiston  Clarkston  Iris 

Club 

Exhibits:  One  hundred  sixty-seven 
Chairman:  Carl  M.  Smith 
Judge:  B.  LeRoy  Davidson 

Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  Eva 

Smith;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  Katie 

Wohl. 

INDIANA 
Muncie— May  21-22 
Sponsor:  Iris  Growers  of  Eastern  In¬ 
diana 

Exhibits:  Three  hundred  eighty-five 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Noel  Proctor 
Judge:  Mrs.  Herbert  Shinkle 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Mrs.  Joseph  Fedor;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mrs.  Forrest  Michner. 

KANSAS 
Liberal— May  21 
Sponsor:  Liberal  Garden  Club 
Exhibits:  Ninety-two 
Chairman:  Paul  Hanke 
Judge:  Orville  M.  Baker 
Awards:  Silver  Medal,  W.  A.  King; 
Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  Paul  Cherry 

KENTUCKY 
Fairfield— May  14 

Sponsor:  Nelson  County  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  One  hundred  fourteen 
Chairman:  Mrs.  John  Whitesides 
Judges:  Mrs.  Earl  Dodson,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Fort,  Mrs.  Gobel  Porter, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Forstson. 


Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hays;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mrs.  Pern  Whitesides; 
Queen  of  the  Show  by  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Hays  with  Blue  Shimmer 

Louisville— May  14 

Sponsor:  Louisville  Area  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  One  hundred  sixty 
Theme:  Rain  or  Shine 
Chairman:  Mrs.  John  Turner 
Judges:  Carl  Carpenter,  Miss  Sallie 
Johnston,  Mrs.  John  Crosby,  Mrs. 
James  Luckett,  Mrs.  Earl  Cole, 
Mrs.  Reed  Elliott. 

Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  John 
Turner;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  Doug¬ 
las  Downs;  Queen  of  the  Show  by 
Mrs.  Douglas  Downs  for  Patrice. 

MICHIGAN 

Kalamazoo— May  28— Lilac  Cottage 
Sponsor:  Southwestern  Michigan  Iris 
Society 

Exhibits:  One  hundred  fifty-two 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Frank  Williams 
Judges:  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Lawrence 

Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mrs. 
Ross  Davis;  Bronze  Medal  certifi¬ 
cate,  Mrs.  Forrest  Samson;  Queen 
of  the  Show  to  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Doane  for  Chivalry;  Artistic 
sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Charles  Zurwa- 
ski. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth— June  16-17  at  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota  National  Bank 
Sponsor:  Duluth  Peony  and  Iris 
Society 

Exhibits:  Sixty-three 
Chairman:  Mrs.  J.  F.  Thompson 
Judge:  W.  G.  Sindt 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mr. 
Richard  Dumas;  Bronze  Medal  cer¬ 
tificate,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Thompson;  Du¬ 
luth  Herald  Trophy,  Richard 
Dumas;  Queen  of  the  Show  by 
Richard  Dumas  for  Lady  Mohr. 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul— May  21-22 
Sponsor:  Twin  City  Iris  Society 
Awards:  Silver  Medal,  G.  B.  Gable; 
Bronze  Medal,  W.  G.  Sindt;  Bronze 
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Medal  for  Commercial,  G.  B. 
Gable;  Queen  of  the  Show  by  G. 
B.  Gable  for  Pink  Cameo 

NEBRASKA 

Atkinson— May  21 
Sponsor:  Atkinson  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  Three  hundred  eighty-one 
Chairman:  Frances  H.  Jungman 
Judge:  Mrs.  Leon  High 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Mrs.  Violet  Schultz;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Raymer. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Brunswick  —  May  29  —  Rutgers 
University 

Sponsor:  Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey 
Exhibits:  One  hundred  fifty 
Attendance:  Five  thousand 
Chairman:  Joseph  Gatty 
Judges:  Mrs.  Corinna  Zirbel,  Harold 
Knowlton 

Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificates 
(tie),  Mrs.  Nan  Berson,  Joseph 
Ashman;  Bronze  Medal  certificates 
(tie),  Mrs.  H.  Donohoe,  Charles 
Caldwell. 

Stanton— June  1-2 
Sponsor:  Stanton  Grange 
Exhibits:  Seventy-four 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Albert  Hagen 
Judge:  Mrs.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr. 

Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Mrs.  Clyde  Kittell;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Settlemayer 
and  Miss  Mary  Wais 

NEW  YORK 
Elmira— June  4 

Sponsor:  Friendly  Iris  Society 
Twenty-four  exhibitors,  two  hundred 
ten  entries 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Irene  Clemens 
Judges:  Mrs.  Guy  Emery,  Mrs.  Claire 
Foster 

Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mra  Amel 
Ramstein;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs. 

(Newell  Watts;  Queen  of  the  Show, 
John  Cruickshank;  Artistic  Sweep- 
stakes,  Mrs.  Chas.  Liskovec. 


OHIO 

Steubenville— May  14 
Sponsor:  Buena  Vista  Garden  Club 
One  hundred  twenty-five  entries  by 
fifty-one  exhibitors. 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Robert  Reynolds 
Judge:  Mrs.  V.  R.  Frederick 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Sedgwick;  Bronze 
Medal  certificate,  Mrs.  Frank  Big- 
gio 

OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore— April  27 

Sponsor:  Iris  Society  and  Iris  Garden 
Club 

Exhibits:  One  hundred  thirty-two 
Chairman:  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wallace,  Jr. 
Judge:  Mrs.  John  Jennings 
Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Steele;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  Ray 
Dyer. 

Enid— May  6-7 

Sponsor:  North  Central  Iris  Society 
Two  hundred  forty-eight  entries  by 
thirty-one  exhibitors 
Chairman:  Mrs.  C.  D.  Ruhl 
Judge:  J.  Lee  Rogers 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Landaker;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Bartlett. 

Midwest  City— May  7-8,  East  Side 
Cafetorium 

Sponsor:  Lilac  Flower  Club 
Theme:  Here  Comes  the  Bride 
Exhibits:  Two  hundred  ninety-two 
Chairman:  Mrs.  John  Conrad 
Judge:  Kenneth  Shaver 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Brown;  Bronze  Medal  cer¬ 
tificate,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bryant. 

OREGON 

La  Grande— June  18,  La  Grande  Arm¬ 
ory 

Sponsor:  Blue  Mountain  Iris  Club 
Exhibits:  Three  hundred  five 
Chairman:  Mrs.  L.  V.  Carlson 
Judge:  Mrs.  Tom  Brown 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate, 

Mrs.  Floyd  Feik;  Bronze  Medal 
certificate,  Mrs.  Wallace  Westen- 
skow;  Queen  of  the  Show  to  Mrs. 
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C.  C.  Tovrea  for  Birchbark;  Artistic 
Sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Jake  Smith. 

Portland— June  3 

Sponsor:  Greater  Portland  Iris  So¬ 
ciety 

Two  hundred  five  exhibits 
Chairman:  Dorothy  Bowyer 
Judge:  Bonald  Beatty 
Awards:  Silver  Medal,  George  A. 
Shoop;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  Floyd 
Quigley 

Umatilla— May  20 
Sponsor:  Garden  Exchange  Club 
Judge:  Mrs.  Wallace  Westenskow 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mrs. 
Lucile  Coleman;  Bronze  Medal  cer¬ 
tificate,  Mrs.  Hazel  Butson. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh— May  21-22 
Sponsor:  Pittsburgh  Iris  Society 
Chairman:  Willard  Evans 
Judge:  Earl  Beech 
Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  Walter 
Kimmick;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Dougherty. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Britton— June  10 
Sponsor:  Home  Garden  Club 
Chairman:  Edythe  Mock 
Judge:  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson 
Awards:  Silver  Medal  certificate,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Bonham;  Bronze  Medal  cer¬ 
tificate,  Mrs.  A.  Odlund 
Vermillion— May  21— Baptist  Church 
Social  Hall 

Sponsor:  Vermillion  Garden  Club 
Exhibits:  One  hundred  thirty-six 
Attendance:  Two  hundred 
Chairman:  Clifford  Smith 
Judges:  Mrs.  Francis  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Lee  Thompson 

Awards:  Silver  certificate,  Mrs.  El¬ 
more  Leikvold;  Bronze,  Mrs. 
Lowell  Brookman 

TEXAS 

Belton— April  22— Legion  Memorial 
Home 

Sponsor:  Belton  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  Two  hundred  thirty-one 
Attendance:  Two  hundred 


Chairmen:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pittman,  Mrs. 
Harry  Frey 

Judges:  Miss  Annie  Giles,  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton  Childres 

Awards:  Silver  certificate,  Mrs.  Harry 
Frey;  Bronze  certificate,  Mrs.  N. 
H.  Hander.  Queen  of  the  Show  to 
Hez.  Johnson  for  Happy  Birth¬ 
day.  Winners  in  the  collection 
classes  were;  Mrs.  N.  H.  Hander, 
Mrs.  Leland  Duke,  Mrs.  Harry 
Frey. 

Marshall— April  19 
Sponsor:  Iris  Garden  Club 
Exhibits:  Two  hundred  seventy-five 
by  sixty  exhibitors 
Chairman:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Marshall 
Judge:  Mrs.  Van  C.  Sappington 
Awards:  Silver  certificate,  Miss  Ma- 
ble  Motley;  Bronze  certificate,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Salmon. 

Midland— April  26,  Church  of  Christ 
Annex 

Sponsor:  Pyracantha  Garden  Club 
Exhibits:  One  hundred  sixty-five 
Attendance:  Two  hundred 
Chairman:  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sisley 
Judge:  Mrs.  Cliff  Wiley 
Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Cowden;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs.  John 
Braun;  Queen  of  the  Show  to  Mrs. 
John  Braun  for  Springtime  Ma¬ 
donna. 

Temple— April  23,  Gober  Party  House 
Sponsor:  Temple  Iris  Society 
Chairmen:  Mrs.  A.  D.  Janeway,  Mrs. 
Cecil  Biggs 

Judges:  Mrs.  W.  E.  Wallace,  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Ed  Allard, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Brook,  Mrs.  Alma 
Keltner. 

Awards:  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Kostohryz;  Bronze  Medal  and 
Queen  of  the  Show  to  Mr.  E.  M. 
Doerfler. 

UTAH 

Ogden— June  4-5 
Sponsor:  Rainbow  Iris  Society 
Exhibits :  Three  hundred 
Chairman:  Pearl  Nealson 
Judges:  Valentine  Jacobson,  Margaret 
Albright 
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Awards:  Silver  certificate,  Mrs. 

Mayme  Jessop,  Bronze  certificate, 
Mr.  Rulon  J.  Harper;  Bronze  cer¬ 
tificate  for  Commercial  display, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen. 

WASHINGTON 

Pasco— May  21-22 
Sponsor:  Pasco  Garden  Club 
Exhibits:  Eighty-five 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Paul  Abrogast 
Judge:  Mrs.  Jake  Smith 
Awards:  Silver  medal,  Donald  Peter¬ 
son;  Bronze  Medal,  Margaret 
Hoage. 

Richland— May  25-26 
Sponsor:  Richland  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  Four  hundred  fifty 
Chairman:  Joseph  Hoage 
Judge:  Mrs.  Tom  Brown 
Awards:  Silver  certificate,  Donald 
Peterson;  Bronze  certificate,  Mrs. 
LaFaye  Harmon. 

Opportunity  —  June  18  —  Broadway 
School  Auditorium 

Sponsor:  Inland  Empire  Iris  Society, 


Lady  Bugs,  Soil  Mates  of  the 
Valley,  and  Garden  Dept.,  Spo¬ 
kane  Valley  Woman’s  Club. 
Exhibits:  Three  hundred  thirty 
Attendance:  Eight  hundred 
Chairmen:  Mrs.  S.  D.  Gaffney,  Mrs. 

O.  E.  Bolling 
Judge:  Mrs.  Ralph  Nelson 
Awards:  Silver  certificate,  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Fox;  Bronze  certificate,  Mrs. 
Warren  Walker.  Queen  of  the 
Show  to  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fox  for  Cloth 
of  Gold.  Artistic  Sweepstakes,  Mrs. 
Harry  Any  an. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee— June  4-5— Mitchell  Park 
Conservatory 

Sponsor:  Wisconsin  Iris  Society 
Exhibits:  Two  hundred  fifty-nine 
Chairman :  Arthur  Blodgett 
Judges:  Ronald  Hill,  W.  G.  Sindt 
Awards:  Silver  certificate,  Mr.  Alfred 
Mueller;  Bronze  certificate,  Mrs. 
Robert  Reinhardt.  Queen  of  the 
Show  to  Arthur  Blodgett  for  Star 
Shine. 


CARCO-X  for  SOFT  ROT 


One  treatment  dries  up  Soft  Rot  over  night. 

But  why  wait  until  Soft  Rot  attacks  your 
rhizomes?  Use  CARCO-X  before  Soft  Rot 
appears.  Clean  up  your  iris  garden  for  spring. 

Remove  dead  leaves  and  drench  iris  clumps 
with  the  solution,  saturating  the  soil  surround¬ 
ing  the  rhizomes.  This  treatment  destroys  iris 
borer  eggs,  leaf  spot  spores,  crown  rot  spores 
and  soft  rot  bacteria.  Keep  your  garden 
healthy.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  shipped  Carco-X  to  iris  growers 
in  Germany,  South  Africa,  six  Provinces  of  Canada  and  47  states. 


INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  MIX  AND  EASY  TO  USE 
Post  Paid  Prices  in  U.S.A. 

I  Pint  $1.85  I  Quart  $2.85  I  Gallon  $7.75 

&a&le 

2543  38th  Avenue,  South  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

"OREGON  GROWN  IRIS" 

Dwarf  and  Tall  Bearded 

DONALD  J.  BEATTIE 

Rt.  3,  Box  535  Canby,  Oregon 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
VISITORS  WELCOME 

CARDINAL 

IRIS  GARDENS 

Tall  bearded,  dwarf,  intermediate 
OVER  1,000  VARIETIES 

R.  P.  BEARDSLEY,  HAMILTON,  IND. 

Plant  a 

"BIGGER  PEONY" 

In  1956 

MYRON  D.  BIGGER 

1  147  Oakland  Avenue 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Also 

Spuria  Iris,  Hemerocallis 

CHERRY  HILL 

IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 

QUALITY  IRIS 

Write  for  Catalog 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

CLEVENGER’S  GARDEN 

Is  again  selling  choice  surplus  rhi¬ 
zomes  of  the  newer  iris,  and  hem¬ 
erocallis.  Prices  are  very  reason¬ 
able.  Can  supply  hybrid  seed 
from  choice  crosses  in  both  iris  and 
hems.  Special  crosses  will  be  made 
if  they  are  ordered  early  enough. 
Please  write  me  for  circular  and 
information. 

DR.  LEWIS  CLEVENGER 

824  EAST  PATTERSON  AVENUE 
KIRKSVILLE,  MISSOURI 

BRAND  PEONY  FARMS 
Myrtle  Gentry 

Peonies,  Iris,  Daylilies 

Own  Root  French  Lilacs 
and  other  ornamentals. 

SEND  25c  FOR  CATALOG  in  color- 
deductible  from  your  first  order. 

FARIBAULT,  MINNESOTA  BOX  408-B 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

Growing  and  Hybridizing 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY  IRIS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Rt.  4,  Box  145,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

COOLEY’S 

GARDENS 

SILVERTON,  OREGON 

Featuring  the 

KLEINSORGE  BROWNS 

and  the  famous 

HALL  FLAMINGO  PINKS 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOG  IN  COLOR  25c 

C.  &  A.  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

1749  Bell  St.  Sacramento  21,  Calif, 
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Send  10c  for  new  list  120  different 
35mm.  COLOR  SLIDE  RENTAL 

PHILIP  G.  CORLISS 

P.  O.  BOX  68B,  SOMERTON,  ARIZONA 

Deluxe  First  Edition,  $10.00  postpaid 

"HEMEROCALLIS:  THE  PERENNIAL 
SUPREME" 


AUDREY  B.  COTTAM 

ROUTE  2  UNION,  MISSOURI 
2500  varieties — new  and  old 

On  highway  66 — Four  miles  east  of 
St.  Clair,  Missouri 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


Sdetcwild  &andeH4 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 
offer  an  extensive  list  of  bearded 
iris,  dwarf  to  tall,  Japanese,  Si¬ 
berian  and  Spuria  iris  and  hem- 
erocallis. 


FEATURING  THE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
OF  WALTER  BUSS 


Beautiful  color  catalog 
free  to  AIS  members. 
Add  ress  Dept.  I. 


DIEHL'S  GARDENS 
ALAMO,  CALIF. 

Dwarf-Dutch 
Tall  Bearded 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Ohio  grown  Bearded  Iris 
exclusively 

400  VARIETIES— LIST  ON  REQUEST 
(service  confined  to  States  east  of 
the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd., 

Gates  Mills  P.O.,  Ohio 


EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

Jack  G.  Linse 
"Irises  of  Distinction" 

FREE  CATALOG  —  NO  COLOR 
1421  N.  16th  Ava.  Yakima,  Wash. 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Quality  Stock 
grown  in  the  famous 
Wenatchee  Valley 
*  *  * 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

EDEN  ROAD 

IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  Box  117 
Wenatchee,  Washington 


FAIRMOUNT 

GARDENS 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Presents  1956  Introductions  of: 

HARRY  RANDALL 
STEDMAN  BUTTRICK 
KENNETH  SMITH 
JESSE  WILLS 
HAROLD  KNOWLTON 
EDWARD  WATKINS 
MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 

Iris  •  Hemerocallis  •  Hostas 

Hardy,  well  grown  stock,  tested  in  our 
garden.  Catalog  20c. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 
IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 
C.  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
423  Casselman  Sioux  City  17,  Iowa 
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Please  note  new  address 

FAY  GARDENS 

ORVILLE  W.  FAY 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

1775  PFINGSTEN  ROAD 
NORTH  BROOK,  ILLINOIS 

Pr  ice  list  featuring  own  originations 
Free  on  Request 


L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 


GILLAND'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

Colorful  Colorado 
IRIS 

FREE  CATALOG 
Route  3,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


GROVELAND  GARDENS 

IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 

Harry  J.  Padden,  Owner 

754  N.  SHAFFER  STREET 
ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 

HEARTHSTONE 
IRIS  GARDENS 
M.  BERRY  DOUB 
Serving  AIS  Regions  3  and  4 
since  1923. 

Visitors  always  welcome 
CLEAR  SPRING,  MARYLAND 


HILL— SON 

HEMEROCALLIS  IRIS 
PEONIES 

Selected  Collections  in  Each 
List  Ready 

LaFONTAINE,  KANSAS 


HOFFMANS  IRIS  GARDEN 

TO  HAVE  THE  BEST 
BEGIN  WITH  THE  BEST 

I  13  D  Street,  Davis,  California 

CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


IRIS  CITY  GARDENS 

THE  LOSEYS 

Choice  Washington  Grown 
Bearded  Iris 

Rt.  2,  Box  3 88 B 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

IRISDALE  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  Prop. 

Outstanding  Collection 
List  on  Request  Only 
Dwarf,  Intermediate,  Tall  Bearded, 
Siberian 

528  W.  BRISTOL  ST.  ELKHART,  IND. 


PLEASE  NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 

IRISNOLL 

FRED  DE  FOREST 

RT.  3,  BOX  363  CANBY,  OREGON 

CATALOG,  FEATURING  OWN 
ORIGINATIONS  AND  SELECTED 
VARIETIES, 

FREE  ON  REQUEST. 
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QUALITY  VARIETIES 
QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 

Get  our  guarantees 
Try  Us 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon  grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KIRKPATRICK  GARDENS 

Ch  oice  Tall  Bearded  and  Spuria 
Iris  from  the  Round-Up  City 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
240  S.W.  Third  St.,  Pendelton,  Oregon 

LAWSON  GARDENS 

Choice  Iris 

Old  favorites  and  new  introductions 

FREE  CATALOG 
Many,  money  saving  offers 
P.  O.  Box  314  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGron,  Prop. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.  Toledo  14,  Ohio 


LONGFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Featuring  Cook,  Lapham,  Waters,  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Jonas,  Robinson  and 
Williamson  introductions 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  ©  Boulder,  Colorado 

Lynn  Iris  Gardens 

FEATURING  THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST  INTRODUCTIONS 

Bearded  and  Beardless  Species 

Introducers  of  the 
NIES-WALKER  Spurias 
Hemerocallis 
COLOR  CATALOG  25c 

deductible  from  first  order 

704 1  -R  Woodman  Avenue 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIF. 

MARIPOSA  CANYON 
GARDENS 

A  Select  List  of  the  Newer 
Introductions  at  Reasonable 
Prices 

892  W.  MARIPOSA  STREET 
ALTADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
List  on  Request  (no  color) 

MELROSE  IRIS  GARDENS 

RT.  6,  BOX  424,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

"Antique"  and  Ultra-Modern 
tall  bearded  Iris 

Latest  Dutch  Iris  Introductions 
Catalog  on  request — sorry,  no  color 
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MILDRED'S  IRIS  PATCH 

Fine  Iris  —  Priced  Right 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
11308  McGirk,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


Free  Color  catalogue  on  request 

MILUKEN  GARDENS 

BOX  1131  •  POMONA,  CALIF. 

Iris  and  Daylilies 
OUR  "CALIFORNIA  GROWN" 
RHIZOMES  ARE  SUPERIOR 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

Modern  Iris  —  500  Varieties 

MR.  &  MRS.  J.  R.  HAMBLEN 
2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy,  Utah 

Catalog  on  Request — No  Color 


"Northern  Grown" 
PEONIES,  IRIS, 
HEMEROCALLIS 

MISSION  GARDENS 

TECHNY,  ILLINOIS 
(3  Mi.  North  of  Glenview.) 


NATIONAL  IRIS  GARDENS 

MRS.  HOWARD  WEED 

QUALITY  IRIS 

PRICES  ON  REQUEST 
Office  and  Gardens 

7675  S.  W.  170th  Ave. 
BEAVERTON,  OREGON 


NORWOOD 
IRIS  GARDENS 
IRIS —  DAYLILIES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  OVER  500 
VARIETIES  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

12043-9  Hailwood  Dr.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


OZARK  IRIS  GARDENS 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS  OF  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 

FOR  SALE 

Surplus  tall  bearded  iris 

write  for  list 

Ozark,  Arkansas 


JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  an  established  strain 
exclusively. 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.  R.  3,  Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Rainbow 

Hybridizing  Gardens 

Lloyd  Austin 

Originator  of  the  New  Horned  Iris 
UNICORN,  PLUMED  DELIGHT  and  MUL¬ 
BERRY  SNOW,  and  of  Oncobreds  such  as 
REAL  GOLD,  CLEMENTINA,  PINK  MOHR, 
PINK  MARBLE,  etc. 

AND  FOR  1956 

The  First  American  Oncoqelias:  PERSIAN 
LACE  and  PERSIAN  BRONZE. 

WORLD'S  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  UP-TO- 
DATE  OFFERINGS  IN  IRIS  FOR 
YEAR-ROUND  BLOOM 

Specializing  in  Oncos,  Regelias,  Oncogelias, 
Oncobreds,  Autumn  and  Winter  Bloomers, 
the  new  Lilliputs,  Dwarfs^  Siberians  and  Tall 
Bearded  in  wide  array,  especially  the  newest 
in  Flamingo  Pinks. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only 
DO-IT-YOURSELF  IRIS  CATALOG-GUIDE¬ 
BOOK,  with  parentages  and  hybridizing  hints 
for  Iris  of  ALL  types,  and  receive  FREE  Credit 
Certificate  with  valuable  offer. 

DEPT,  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Best  in  Dwarf  Iris 

FREE  LIST 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  19,  Oregon 


ROE  NURSERY 

10371  N.  White  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Over  1000  varieties  of  Iris 
Over  400  varieties  of  Mums 

(Many  of  my  own  Mum  introductions) 
Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 
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SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 
Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 

731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

SCHREINER’S 

GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Send  25c  for  catalog  showing  100 
kinds  in  beautiful  natural  color. 
Featuring  Blue  Sapphire  and  the 
new  Schreiner  blacks. 

RT.  2,  BOX  327K  SALEM,  OREGON 


SOO-PREME-GARDENS 

Growers  of  Outstanding  Iris 

GEO.  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 
HYBRIDIZER  GROWER 

HWY.  77  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 

STALL'S  GARDENS 

Superior  Colorado  grown  iris 
New  and  choice  varieties 
Large,  healthy  rhizomes 

PRICE  LIST  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


Syllmar  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 
Grower  and  hybridizer  of 

FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

12982  Borden  Av*. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIFORNIA 

Catalog  in  color  on  request 


“Up  to  the  Minute” 
Offerings 

IN  BEARDED,  HYBRID,  DWARF 
AND  SPURIA  IRIS. 

FINE  HEMEROCALLIS 

Send  25c  for  our  comprehensive 
HYBRIDIZERS  CATALOG  AND 
HANDBOOK 

TELL’S  IRIS 
GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  Provo,  Utah 


TETON  GARDENS 

Oncos — Susiana,  Gatesii,  Lupina, 
Lortetii,  Nazarena,  and  Bismarkiana 
REGELIAS  and  HYBRIDS 

ARCHER  B.  CARPENTER 

2805  TETON  ST.,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


1925  East  12th,  Pueblo,  Colorado 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 

Select  from  a  large  list  of  choice,  standard  varieties  and  new  intro¬ 
ductions.  Catalog  sent  on  request.  Shipping  period  August  through 


October. 


UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE,  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 
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^Jhe  ~y~lmericcin  JQvis  Societ 

Offers  the  Following  Publications: 


N.  Leslie  Cave:  THE  IRIS,  Faber  &  Faber,  Ltd. . $4.00 

Modern  treatise  on  all  aspects  of  iris  culture,  hybridizing,  diseases 
and  other  incidental  information  with  special  attention  to  species. 
This  volume  is  well  illustrated.  Authoritative  and  written  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  manner. 

Jean  Stevens:  THE  IRIS  AND  ITS  CULTURE, 

Lothian  Pub.  Co.  Pty.  Ltd. . $5.00 

While  this  book  was  written  primarily  to  cover  conditions  for  the 
growing  and  breeding  of  irises  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  it  is 
equally  valuable  for  the  iris  grower  in  any  and  every  part  of  the 
world.  Mrs.  Stevens  has  written  from  first-hand  knowledge  and  the 
experiences  are  actually  hers.  The  illustrations  were  photographed 
in  her  garden.  The  first  part  of  the  hook  deals  with  bearded  irises 
and  part  two  is  devoted  to  the  various  sections  and  groups  compro¬ 
mising  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  hook  is  well  illustrated  with  both 
color  plates  and  conventional  halftones. 

Richard  B.  Goldschmidt:  UNDERSTANDING  HEREDITY, 

John  W  iley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1952  . $4.00 

A  simple  and  expert  explanation  of  the  complex  science  of  genetics. 
If  you  are  a  breeder  of  irises  this  hook  will  be  of  immense  value  to 


you. 

WILSON  COLOUR  CHART  (Two  vols.),  Royal 

Horticultural  Society . $15.00  pp. 

Supply  limited. 

JUDGES  HANDBOOK,  American  Iris  Society . 50 

Condensed  information  on  judging  all  types  of  irises. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW, 

American  Iris  Society . 25 

Iris  information  of  equal  interest  to  the  professional  or  the  amateur. 

THE  IRIS  CHECK  LIST,  1939  $3.00 

A  carefully  compiled,  500-page  hook  listing  19,000  names  of  irises 
with  parentage  and  descriptive  data. 

THE  IRIS  CHECK  LIST,  1949  $2.50 

Contains  all  registrations  formerly  contained  in  1942  Supplement 
and  in  the  yearly  Bulletins  from  1942-1950. 

REPRINT  OF  REGISTRATION:  1951-1953  . 50 

Bulletin  Number  133  and  137  containing  Registrations 

for  1954  and  1955  . 50 


COMBINED  OFFER— Check  List  1939,  Check  List  1949, 

Reprint  of  Registrations,  Bulletins  133  and  137  $5.50  pp. 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Region  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Troy  R.  Westmeyer,  Lexington  St., 
Burlington,  Mass. 

Region  2 — New  York.  Mrs.  Henry  Blenis,  Ravena,  New  York. 

Region  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Wallace  J.  White  (Act¬ 
ing),  401  5th  Avenue,  Juniata,  Altoona,  Penna. 

Region  4 — Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Smith,  1901  Montclair  Ave.,  Norfolk  6,  Virginia. 

Region  5 — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mr. 
Milton  Blanton,  1991  D.  Lowe  Dr.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Region  6 — Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Dr.  V.  R.  Frederick,  145 
Tanglewood  Dr.,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Region  7 — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Carney,  500  Colonial  Rd.,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

Region  8 — Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Berger,  2236  E. 
42nd  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Region  9 — Illinois.  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  405  Lakelawn  Blvd., 
Aurora,  Illinois. 

Region  10 — Louisiana.  Mr.  Claude  Davis,  470  Delgado  Dr.,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Region  11 — Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  Homer  Metcalf,  Dept, 
of  Horticulture,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Region  12 — Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Fisher  Harris,  1422 
Military  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Region  13 — Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hoage,  1314 
Stevens  Drive,  Richland,  Washington. 

Region  14 — Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Crouch, 
1811  San  Pedro  Ave.,  Berkeley  7,  Calif. 

Region  15 — Southern  California.  Mrs.  Archie  Owen,  6855  No.  Long¬ 
mont  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Region  16 — Canada.  Mr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  33  College  St.,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Region  17 — Texas.  Mrs.  John  E.  Gill,  1616  12th  St.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

Region  18 — Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  817  S.  Sap- 
pington  Rd.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Region  19 — New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Donohoe, 
P.  O.  Box  381,  Clinton,  New  Jersey. 

Region  20 — Colorado.  Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  7650  W.  Fourth  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Region  21 — Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Region  22 — Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  5720 
N.  W.  36th  St.,  Rt.  10,  Box  61,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
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The  first  order  of  business  of  the  1956  season  is  a  frank 
discussion  with  the  membership  concerning  the  financial  problems 
of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

It  has  become,  and  is  becoming,  more  and  more  difficult  as 
time  goes  on,  for  our  society  to  meet  its  financial  obligations 
because  of  the  increase  in  costs  of  the  services  rendered.  Your 
Board  is  therefore  faced  with  the  problem  of  either  cutting  the 
services  rendered  or  increasing  the  dues  charged.  During  the 
past  six  months  the  Bulletin  has  been  reduced  in  size  and  the 
work  of  the  Nashville  office  reduced  to  a  minimum  because  we 
were  not  financially  able  to  do  otherwise. 

j 

There  are  two  alternative  actions  that  can  be  taken.  The  cost 
of  membership  in  the  Society  can  be  raised  or  the  number 
of  members  can  be  greatly  increased. 

Your  Board,  after  much  discussion  at  the  November  meeting, 
decided  to  follow  the  latter  course  during  1956. 

This  decision  having  been  made,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  was 
requested  to  formulate  plans  for  a  continuing  membership  enlist¬ 
ment.  The  basic  outline  of  these  plans  can  be  found  on  page 
3  of  the  January  Bulletin. 

We  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
American  Iris  Society  by  1000  in  1956.  This  will  increase  our 
operating  capital  a  great  deal  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
improve  the  services  given  by  the  Society. 

I  would  like  to  have  each  and  every  member  feel  that  he 
has  the  responsibility  of  securing  at  least  one  new  member  for 
AIS  in  1956.  This  is  your  society.  We  want  to  improve  it.  At 
the  same  time  we  feel  that  you  should  have  a  part  in  that  im¬ 
provement.  This  is  a  way  in  which  you  can  participate  in  building 
the  AIS  into  one  of  the  larger  horticultural  societies  of  America. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  membership  campaign  will  not  be  a 
high  pressure  campaign  for  members  this  year  only,  but  that  it 
will  be  a  continuing  process  of  raising  the  level  of  interest 
in  growing  irises.  There  are  many  flower  lovers  in  our  country 
that  are  interested  in  iris  who  are  not  members  of  our  organization 
and  should  be.  It  is  your  responsibility  as  members  to  interest 
these  people  in  our  Society,  not  only  because  we  need  their  par¬ 
ticipation,  but  because  the  added  strength  of  numbers  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  print  a  better  Bulletin,  increase  the  services 
from  the  Nashville  office  and  establish  more  projects  and  activities 


to  promote  the  culture  and  interest  in  iris. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  will  discuss  the  hopes 
we  have  for  new  projects  sponsored  by  the  Society,  providing 
our  membership  is  increased  enough  to  justify  the  necessary 
expenditures. 

Marion  R.  Walker,  President 

The  Judges'  Choice 

W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Kenneth  Smith  asked  about  fifty  friends  of 
his,  all  Iris  Judges,  to  list  their  choice  of  the  new  varieties  of 
that  time.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  SYMPOSIUM,  in  which 
all  of  the  members  of  our  Society  now  participate,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  form  an  important  guide  to  iris  lovers  everywhere. 

As  the  SYMPOSIUM  moved  away  from  its  highly  selective  orig¬ 
inal  character,  the  nature  of  the  results  changed.  Now  the  SYM¬ 
POSIUM  is  a  list  of  tried  and  true  varieties,  the  arrangement  of 
which  changes  slowly.  This  is  natural,  for  the  SYMPOSIUM  varie¬ 
ties  are  good  friends,  well  known  and  trusted.  We  give  them  up 
reluctantly,  a  few  new  friends  joining  the  circle  each  year. 

This  is  all  very  fine,  and  very  valuable.  But  something  more  was 
needed.  Each  year  some  500  new  irises  are  introduced.  Each  year 
nearly  fifty  new  varieties  receive  Honorable  Mention.  Even  to  the 
wide-awake  fancier  of  the  new  things,  this  is  perplexing.  These 
people,  and  they  are  numerous,  want  their  gardens  to  have  in  them 
the  very  best  of  the  new  things.  But  they  have  had  no  guide  to  the 
probable  worth  of  these  many  new  varieties.  Obviously,  some  must 
be  better  than  others,  and  novelty  buyers  were  clamoring  for  some 
sort  of  poll  of  favorites  of  the  new  things.  The  JUDGES’  CHOICE 
is  an  attempt  to  give  all  of  our  members  just  that. 

It  works  in  a  very  simple  fashion. 

Each  year  approximately  fifty  new  varieties  receive  Honorable 
Mention.  Thereafter,  these  are  not  eligible  for  any  higher  Award 
for  two  years;  when  they  become  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit. 
So  the  problem  boiled  down  to  measuring  the  popularity  of  the 
new  things  marking  time  in  that  two-year  testing  period.  Obviously, 
no  new  balloting  should  encroach  upon  the  field  of  judgement  of 
the  higher  Awards  of  the  Society. 

So  each  year  a  list  is  made  up  which  is  composed  of  the 
Honorable  Mention  irises  of  the  current  year  and  the  previous 
year.  These  varieties  are  marking  time.  They  are  not  eligible 
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for  any  other  honors  at  the  moment.  This  list,  consisting  of  about 
100  varieties,  is  sent  to  all  Accredited  Garden  Judges.  They  are 
asked  to  indicate  their  favorites.  Not  less  than  ten  of  them,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  of  them.  From  the  compilation,  the  top 
twenty-five  are  selected,  and  the  results  published  in  the  earliest 
!  possible  issue  of  the  BULLETIN. 

Why  are  the  Judges  asked  to  select  not  less  than  ten?  To 
eliminate  from  the  balloting  those  Judges  who  have  not  found  it 
:  possible  to  get  around  and  see  the  newer  things  during  the  just- 
past  season  or  two.  Perhaps  at  the  same  time  this  stimulates 
their  desire  to  get  out  and  see  more  gardens  the  next  year.  In¬ 
ability  to  choose  ten  from  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  must  be 
something  of  a  shock. 

Why  are  the  Judges  asked  to  select  not  more  than  fifteen?  For 
«  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  an  unusual  Judge  who  has  seen  as 
many  as  fifty  of  the  list.  Possibly  the  average  good  Judge  has 
seen  no  more  than  thirtv.  So  to  select  fifteen  favorites  is  sufficient 
of  a  task.  Also,  if  more  were  selected,  the  tabulation  would  be¬ 
come  greatly  magnified  without  accomplishing  anything  useful. 
All  that  would  be  accomplished  would  be  to  arrange  the  runners-up 
into  a  lengthy  sequence  of  descending  popularity. 

The  ballot  for  the  1955  JUDGES’  CHOICE  listed  95  varieties. 
It  was  sent  to  all  Accredited  Garden  Judges.  Of  these,  276 
returned  their  ballots  within  the  time  limit.  Some  23  were  not 
counted  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  list  the  minimum  number 
of  ten  selections.  A  number  of  Judges  returned  their  ballots 
with  no  vote,  but  with  comments  indicating  their  inability  to  vote 
for  a  variety  of  reasons;  mostly  the  severe  freeze  in  the  late  spring 
of  1955. 

To  all  the  Judges  who  returned  their  ballots  on  time,  whether 
they  voted  or  not,  the  Awards  Committee  says,  “Thank  you  very 
much!”.  To  the  approximately  two  hundred  and  ninety  (yes,  290!) 
Accredited  Garden  Judges  who  did  not  return  a  ballot,  the 
Awards  Committee  earnestly  says,  “What’s  the  matter?  Don’t  you 
have  fifteen  minutes  and  three  cents?’’ 

Here  are  the  tabulations.  The  Awards  Committee  will  be  very 
glad  to  supply  any  Regional  Vice-President  with  a  breakdown  of 
the  voting  in  any  particular  Region.  The  Regional  breakdown 
would  be  published  in  the  BULLETIN,  were  it  not  so  lengthy. 

The  favorite  new  irises,  as  selected  by  the  fUDGES’  CHOICE 

ballot  of  1955 : 
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Place 

Variety 

Votes 

Place 

Variety 

Votes 

1 

Blue  Sapphire 

132 

16 

Rosedale 

53 

2 

Sierra  Skies 

129 

17 

Crispette 

48 

3 

Queen’s  Lace 

108 

18 

Bluebird  Blue 

46 

4 

Rehobeth 

105 

19 

The  Citadel 

45 

5 

Pink  Fulfillment 

89 

Orange  Frills 

45 

6 

Swan  Ballet 

85 

Cape  Cod 

45 

7 

Dark  Boatman 

81 

Storm  Warning 

45 

June  Meredith 

81 

20 

Native  Dancer 

44 

8 

May  Hall 

77 

South  Pacific 

44 

9 

Deep  Black 

70 

21 

Ruffled  Apache 

43 

10 

Altar  Light 

65 

Pink  Enchantment 

43 

11 

Lavanesque 

62 

22 

Black  Taffeta 

42 

Cascadian 

62 

Ice  Carnival 

42 

12 

Gay  Head 

61 

23 

Caramel 

41 

Golden  Sunshine 

61 

Regina  Maria 

41 

Lady  Rogers 

61 

Gene  Wild 

41 

13 

Top  Hat 

59 

24 

Toast  ’n  Honey 

40 

14 

Majorette 

55 

25 

Tabu 

39 

15 

Mohr  Glorious 

54 

FROM  THE  ORIGINATOR  .  .  . 

ARGUS  PHEASANT  FIRST  VIOLET  CAROLINE  JANE 
REHOBETH  CLOUDCAP  FRANCES  KENT 
BRIGHT  GEM  NIGHT  ’N  DAY  ELYSIAN  GOLD 

and  others 

Bntroduetions  for  1050  will  include 
IRMA  MELROSE  GRAND  TETON  T ALLCHIEF 
ALL  HONEY  SNOW  DREAM  MOON  FANTASY 
CASCADE  DAWN  LULA  MARGUERITE 

VIOLET  HILLS  SNOW  FIRE 

CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

FRED  DeFOREST,  Rt.  3,  Box  363,  Canby,  Oregon 
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%e  "fable  o|  ilte  T)ocj  Ocllai 

A  Fantasy  in  Pure  Corn 

G.  Douglas,  Tenn. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Man  and  a  Maid.  Now  there 
have  been  lots  of  men  and  lots  of  maids,  but  at  this  particular 
time  and  upon  this  particular  occasion  it  was  spring  and  there 
was  fragrance  in  the  air.  Birds  were  singing,  flowers  were  bloom¬ 
ing,  dewdrops  sparkled  in  the  sunbeams,  so  the  Man  said  to 
the  Maid,  “Come,  Doll,  leave  us  depart  these  dreary  apartment 
walls  and  hie  us  to  the  hinterlands  where  we  can  commune  with 
nature  and  suchlike,  before  we  must  back  to  the  salt  mines  come 
another  day.” 

Gallantly  subbing  for  Cinderella’s  coach  and  four,  the  city 
bus  deposited  this  Man  and  Maid  at  a  lonely  spot  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  lo!  there  before  them  stretched  acres  of  beauteous 
floral  display.  Up  hill  and  over  dale  they  wandered  and  each 
flower  seemed  more  beautiful  than  the  last  one  seen.  Finally, 
they  came  upon  a  character  who  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  a 
studious  group.  “Join  us,”  said  this  Joe,  “I’m  telling  these  gentle 
folk  about  the  birds  and  the  bees.  But  only  in  a  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing,  of  course,  for  really  these  are  irises  growing  in  the  Presby 
Memorial  Garden— but  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  little  pollen 
thusly,  and  put  it  here— see?” 


apartment  lost  another  canna.  Came  another  spring  and  there  an 
iris  bloomed.  Well  learned  was  the  lesson  of  the  “birds  and 
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bees”  for  there  were  seeds  aplenty,  though  no  place  to  plant 
them.  “Man,”  said  the  maid,  “We  are  wasting  our  sustenance. 
Here  in  these  fat  pods  are  scads  of  beauty  yet  unseen.  What  say, 
we  buy  us  just  a  Tiny  Acre  of  this  our  realm,  in  which  to  plant 
these,  our  dreams?”  And  so  they  became  land  owners. 

The  sun  shined,  rains  rained,  snows  snowed,  and  once  more 
it  became  time  for  the  crickets  to  chirp.  “Maid,”  said  the  Man, 
“Our  iris  are  blooming  on  our  Tiny  Acre,  and  we  have  no  way 
to  see  them.  We  need  a  crazy  iron  in  which  to  go  and  come.” 
Ere  evening  came  there  was  a  vacant  spot  on  the  Chevy  lot. 

Came  fall  and  the  Maid  said,  “Alan,  we  are  kidding  ourselves. 
Here  we  are  living  in  this  dreary  apartment  house  paying  out  our 
hard  earned  dimes  and  putting  away  nothing  for  another  day. 
Also,  our  gas  bill  is  from  outer  space.  If  we  had  a  house,  even 

just  a  small  one  on  our  Tiny  Acre - ?”  “Maid,”  said  the  Man, 

“I’m  way  ahead  of  you.  Yesterday,  I  stopped  in  at  the  Friendly 
Loan  Company.” 

And  so  there  came  a  time  when  they  stood  before  a  Wee  House 
which  they  owned  (together  with  the  Friendly  Loan  Company)  and 
built  upon  this  Tiny  Acre.  “Dig  thee  this  cool  cottage?”  said  the 
Man.  “It’s  the  most,”  said  the  Maid. 


There  is  a  moral  to  this  story,  and  it  is  this.  Don’t  ever 
buy  a  dog.  For  if  you  do,  you  might  have  to  buy  him  a  collar. 
And  if  there  is  a  collar,  certainly  there  will  be  a  leash.  And  if  you 
should  hold  onto  the  leash,  the  dog  might  lead  you  down  a  street 
and  around  a  corner  where  you  might  find  yourself  in  a  land  of 
dreams  where  there  is  love,  happiness  and  peace. 
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‘TVkeace  t&e  'Sluet- 

Edwin  Rundlett,  N.Y. 

Every  good  gardener  is  interested  in  bine  flowers.  Iris  hybrid¬ 
izers  have  for  many  years  sought  a  spectrum  blue  iris  with  all  the 
fine  qualities  of  other  iris.  Those  working  with  dwarfs  have  found 
true  blues  and  fanciers  of  tall  bearded  iris  have  almost  reached 
that  goal.  The  many  who  are  on  the  home  stretch  in  this  race 
are  having  a  wonderfully  good  time.  The  process  is  simple,  and 
a  beginner  has  just  as  good  a  chance  to  produce  the  ideal  blue 
iris  as  the  master.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  picking  the  right  parents. 

The  accompanying  pedigree  chart  was  prepared  to  help  be¬ 
ginners  and  others  to  do  just  that.  The  novice  at  pollen  daubing 
is  inclined  to  become  bewildered  and  discouraged  by  the  motley 
assortment  that  results  from  his  first  cross.  If  the  first  cross  was 
between  parents  of  mixed  or  unknown  ancestry  it  might  be  easier 
to  start  anew  with  parents  of  known  good  breeding  quality.  The 
principles  are  just  the  same  as  when  breeding  cows  or  dogs. 
Purebreds  enable  one  to  predict  results  within  a  narrow  range  of 
variation,  yet  there  are  always  surprises,  and  pleasant  ones  too, 
for  it  is  not  only  the  parents  that  matter,  but  grandparents  and 
great  grandparents.  It  looks  and  seems  complicated,  but  it 
need  not  be.  Just  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  a  specialist  and  you 
can  reach  just  as  high  as  he. 

In  the  left  column  of  the  accompanying  chart  will  be  found 
six  of  the  world’s  best  tall  bearded  blue  iris  and  the  names  of 
their  producers.  Naturally,  not  all  of  the  front  rank  blues  could 
be  included,  since  the  resulting  pedigree  lines  would  make  a  tangle. 
The  writer  is  a  blue  specialist  himself,  and  has  for  a  number  of 
years  associated  with  others  who  are,  so  the  selection  is  well  con¬ 
sidered.  The  parentage  of  each  of  these  ultra-modern  iris  is 
given.  See  how  easy!  Just  cross  some  of  these  parents  and  your 
bed  of  blue  iris  is  just  two  years  away. 

From  then  on  you  can  establish  “blood’’  lines  just  as  they  have 
done.  Consider  plant  vigor  as  well  as  color  and  flower  quality. 
Notice  what  these  others  have  done.  Notice  particularly  the 
inbred  line  of  white  iris  at  the  top  of  the  chart.  When  two 
inbred  lines  are  brought  together,  superior  iris  are  likely  to 
be  produced,  and  they  will  be  vigorous.  South  Pacific  was  the 
result  of  such  union  of  such  inbred  lines. 

A  careful  study  of  this  chart  will  show  many  interesting  fea¬ 
tures.  Notice,  for  instance,  that  there  is  not  a  single  yellow  or 
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red  on  the  whole  chart.  That  would  indicate  that  the  superior  blues 
have  no  Iris  variegata  ancestry.  Notice  also  the  absence  of  Iris 
trojana  and  of  any  influence  of  dwarf  iris.  The  check  list  did  list 
a  .few  as  intermediates,  which  might  lead  one  to  infer  crosses  be¬ 
tween  dwarfs  and  tails,  but  chromosome  counts  show  that  these, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  pollen  parent  of  Oriana,  were 
all  tall  bearded  iris  of  reduced  stature,  or  2n,  as  the  breeders 
say.  The  2n  varieties  are  as  follows:  La  Neige,  Juniata,  Corrida, 
pallida,  Dalmatica,  Cordelia,  and  Fries  Morel.  Following  the 
idea  expressed  by  Dr.  Randolph  on  page  63  of  Bulletin  120,  the 
2n  parent,  in  each  instance,  was  charted  as  the  pod  parent. 

While  on  this  subject  it  should  be  mentioned  that  on  the  chart 
the  upper  line  in  any  cross  leads  to  the  pod  parent,  and  the  lower 
line  to  the  pollen  parent.  The  one  exception  is  indicated.  Notice 
that  some  parents  are  great  as  male  or  pollen  parents,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  Great  Lakes.  Purissima  excelled  as  a  female  parent.  Jane 
Phillips  is  bisexual.  It  has  produced  fine  seedlings  crossed  in 
either  direction. 

Authority  for  the  parentage  of  Sensation  is  Robert  Schreiner,  in 
a  letter  to  Geddes  Douglas.  The  parentage  of  Gloriole  is  left 
incomplete  because  it  seemed  unlikely  or  impossible  that  48- 
chromosome  Souv.  de  Loetititia  Michaud  crossed  with  26-chromo¬ 
some  Queen  Caterina,  would  produce  48-chromosome  Gloriole. 
I  have  checked  with  two  famous  breeders  on  this,  and  they  agree. 
Dr.  Randolph’s  idea  as  to  the  parentage  of  Argentina  is  accepted. 
See  Bulletin  130,  page  60. 

The  parentage  of  Gudrun  has  caused  much  speculation.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  letter  from  Dr.  Randolph  on  this 
subject.  “I  do  not  think  Gudrun  shows  any  evidence  of  pallida 
ancestry.  It  has  too  large  a  bloom  on  too  short  a  stem.  Being  a 
dominant  white  I  assume  that  it  has  Kashmir  White  or  Miss  Will- 
mott  in  its  parentage,  more  probably  the  latter  since  it  is  the 
shorter  of  the  two.  The  pallidas  are  rather  tall  with  sessile  or 
short-branched  lateral  blooms,  widely  spaced  on  slender  bloom 
stalks,  an  entirely  different  habit  from  that  of  Gudrun.” 

Likewise  many  a  breeder  would  give  a  “whoop”  to  know  the 
parentage  of  Kenneth  Smith’s  Lake  George,  source  of  his  line  of 
famous  blues.  A  lost  label,  plus  his  own  caution  in  such  matters, 
left  the  Check  List  useless.  Although  he  wrote  me  that  he  does 
not  “/cnorn”  the  parentage,  he  added  in  the  same  letter  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  that  might  be  helpful.  “In  checking  up  I’m  quite 
certain  the  parentage  is  Ariane,  of  Cayeux,  x  Mt.  Robson,  one 
of  my  whites.  I  do  not  know  the  parentage  of  Mt.  Robson,  but  I 
suspect  that  it  has  Easter  Morn  in  it.  I  have  a  seedling  in  the 
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garden  whose  parents  were  Ariane  x  Mt.  Robson,  and  it  has  the 
brown  at  the  haft  similar  to  Lake  George.  The  only  other  cross 
that  could  have  given  Lake  George,  might  be  one  I  made  with 
Madame  Ullman.  But  this  has  very  small  flowers,  so  I  doubt  if 
it  could  have  been  this.” 

If  Easter  Morn  is  in  it,  that  would  explain  the  similarity  of 
this  line  to  that  of  Graves-Watkins,  for  Easter  morn  is  (California 
Blue)  x  (Argentina  x  Conquistador).  Study  the  chart. 


ANNOUNCING 

The  origination  of  a  sensational  yellow  iris  JUNE  MOON.  A 
color  break,  a  medium  shade  of  pure  chrome  yellow. 

Yellow  iris  originations  to  date  have  had  either  a  greenish  or  a 
coppery  cast.  JUNE  MOON  is  a  pure  chrome  yellow  with  near  beau 
ideal  form. 

The  development  of  our  outstanding  yellow  irises  has  been  slow 
and  steady  but  the  color  break  in  JUNE  MOON  is  very  marked.  For 
example  recent  improvements  over  former  yellow  irises  are  about 
as  thin  as  a  worn  dime,  but  in  comparison  the  JUNE  MOON  ad- 
vancement  is  as  big  as  a  new  silver  dollar. 

JUNE  MOON  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Moontide  x  Golden 
Hawk. 


WILLIAM  J.  McKEE 

45  KENWOOD  AVE.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


CARCO-X  for  SOFT  ROT 


One  treatment  dries  up  Soft  Rot  over  night. 

But  why  wait  until  Soft  Rot  attacks  your 
rhizomes?  Use  CARCO-X  before  Soft  Rot 
appears.  Clean  up  your  iris  garden  for  spring. 

Remove  dead  leaves  and  drench  iris  clumps 
with  the  solution,  saturating  the  soil  surround- 
A|'  ing  the  rhizomes.  This  treatment  destroys  iris 
J  borer  eggs,  leaf  spot  spores,  crown  rot  spores 
and  soft  rot  bacteria.  Keep  your  garden 
healthy.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  shipped  Carco-X  to  iris  growers 
in  Germany,  South  Africa,  six  Provinces  of  Canada  and  47  states. 

INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  MIX  AND  EASY  TO  USE 
Post  Paid  Prices  in  U.S.A. 

1  Pint  $1.85  I  Quart  $2.85  I  Gallon  $7.75 

2543  38th  Avenue,  South  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 
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INTRODUCING 


FOR  1956 


FLIRTATION  (Sdlg  #50-lB) 

Pink  Formal  x  (Hall’s  40-32  x  Pink  Sdlg)  x  ((Pink  Formal  x  (Hall’s 
Pink  Sdlg  x  Pink  Formal)) 

A  luscious,  intense  deep  pink  self  with  a  fiery  red  beard  that  is  probably 
one  of  the  deepest  pinks  in  commerce.  Flowers  are  large,  of  good  sub¬ 
stance;  hafts  are  clean  without  markings.  A  rapid  increaser,  the  40" 
stalks  are  sturdy  and  well-branched.  FLIRTATION  has  proven  to  be  an 
exceptional  breeder,  producing  last  year,  Sdlg  #35-1  1,  a  heavily  ruffled 
and  laced  pink. 

Mid-season,  40" — H.C.  ’50  . $20.00 

ENCOUNTER  (Sdlg  #52-17) 

Bellerive  x  ((Valor  x  Dauntless)  x  Inspiration) 

This  iris  received  a  goodly  share  of  attention  during  the  1932  A.I.S. 
convention  in  St.  Louis.  A  very  large  flower  with  golden  yellow  standards 
and  snow-white  falls,  evenly  edged  and  trimmed  same  color  of  the  stand¬ 
ards.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  similarly  colored  iris  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  are  attractively  waved.  A  strong  grower  and  fast  increaser. 
Mid-season,  38" — H.C.  ’52 . .  .$15.00 

OTHER  INTRODUCTIONS 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  (Sdlg  #52-3A) 

Tosca  x  (Azure  Skies  x  Great  Lakes)  x  Distance 

A  celestial  blue  self  with  a  silvery  cast  that  fills  a  much  needed  gap  in 
the  garden  for  this  color.  Full-petaled  and  heavily  substanced;  standards 
are  domed  and  firmly  closed;  falls  semi-flared  and  attractively  rippled. 
Strongly  scented  honeysuckle,  it  has  a  heard  that  is  white-tipped  lemon. 
A  strong,  vigorous  grower  and  rapid  increaser. 

Mid  -season,  40" — H.C.  ’52 . $20.00 

STARLIFT  (Sdlg  #52-2)  Tosca  x  Distance 

This  heavily  ruffled,  deep  cornflower  blue  self  is  one  of  the  “ruffliest” 
blues  I  have  seen.  Extremely  smooth  and  broad  petaled,  the  hafts  are 
wide  and  solidly  shaded  with  blue.  Distinct  from  other  similarly  hued 
iris,  it  is  an  excellent  breeder  for  ruffled  iris. 

Mid  -season,  40"  . .$12.50 

NIGHT  PATROL  (Sdlg  #49-6)  The  Admiral  x  Dymia 

Rich,  smooth  deep  violet-blue  self  with  beard  to  match.  With  stiffly 
flared,  rigidly  held  horizontal  falls,  this  iris  resembles  a  black  butterfly 
in  flight.  A  consistent  traffic  stopper. 

Mid-season,  38" — H.C.  ’50;  H.M.  ’55 . $10.00 

ELISE  WERNER  (Sdlg  #51-1)  Azure  Skies  x  Great  Lakes 
A  charming  light  ruffled  blue  self  with  semi-flared  falls  that  blooms 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  One  of  the  most  heavily  perfumed 
iris  in  the  garden. 

Mid-season-Late,  38"  . $6.00 

Co-introducing  the  following  varieties  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Branch,  Piper  City, 
Illinois:  YESTERYEAR,  SWEET  HARMONY,  DREAM  DUST,  AIRY 
CHARM. 


TV. 

1201  VERL  PLACE 


SAINT  LOUIS  14,  MO. 
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MOLES  AND  GOPHERS 

W.  F.  Scott,  Mo. 

Maybe  some  of  you  do  not  have  the  dubious  pleasure  of  sharing 
your  gardens  with  our  little  furry  friends,  but  most  gardeners  do, 
and  they’re  a  gosh-darned  nuisance.  Besides  that,  they  have  ex¬ 
pensive  tastes.  When  MARY  RANDALL  was  a  brand  new  variety, 
we  purchased  two  rhizomes,  and  planted  them  side-by-side.  Within 
a  week  one  of  them  had  completely  disappeared,  dragged  un¬ 
derground  to  stock  the  larder  of  a  pocket-gopher.  On  one  side 
of  the  planting  was  a  big  clump  of  Blue  Rhythm,  and  on  the 
other  side  was  an  equally  large  clump  of  Snow  Carnival.  But 
the  gopher  displayed  a  fine  appreciation  for  the  newer  things  by 
selecting  Mary  Randall.  It  may  be  that  he  also  displayed  his 
sense  of  fair  play  by  taking  only  one  of  the  rhizomes.  We’ll  never 
know.  But  war  on  gophers  was  declared  then  and  there.  It  has 
not  ceased,  and  we  still  have  gophers. 

Now  moles  and  gophers  are  two  vastly  different  things,  though 
one  is  frequently  blamed  for  the  eager  work  of  the  other.  The 
mole  eats  grubs  and  bettles.  To  find  them  he  burrows  along 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  thereby  raising  those  unsightly 
humps  which  permit  the  grass  roots  to  wither  and  die.  A 
mole  in  a  flower  bed  will  do  no  great  harm  immediately.  Con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  he  will  not  eat  bulbs.  But  if  mole  runs 
are  left  open  the  field  mice  will  enter  them,  and  field  mice  sure 
do  like  bulbs.  Then  too,  the  mole  can  cause  considerable  damage 
to  new  plantings  simply  by  pushing  things  out  of  his  way.  Small 
plants  or  seedlings  can  be  pushed  nearly  out  of  the  ground, 
and  will  die  if  not  reset.  Young  feeder  roots  are  broken  on  larger 
plants,  and  their  health  suffers  as  a  result. 

The  mole  does  not  actually  dig  a  run.  He  shoulders  the  earth 
out  of  his  way  and  bores  the  hole.  But  the  pocket-gopher  is  an 
excavator  extraordinary.  His  runs  sometimes  are  two  feet  under¬ 
ground,  though  usually  most  of  them  are  about  six  to  eight  inches 
down.  At  intervals  the  gopher  digs  a  stub  tunnel  off  the  main  line, 
and  runs  this  up  to  surface.  It  is  then  used  as  a  tailings-shaft  for 
his  mining  operations  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Excavated  earth 
is  carried  up  this  stub  shaft  and  dumped  outside,  forming  a  mound 
sometimes  as  big  as  a  peck  basket.  These  mounds  are  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  the  pocket-gopher. 

Probably  there  are  as  many  systems  for  getting  rid  of  these 
pests  as  there  are  irate  gardeners.  One  time-honored  method  is  to 
own  a  small  and  lively  terrier,  but  this  cannot  be  recommended  to 
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those  folk  who  value  the  appearance  of  their  real  estate,  for  by 
the  time  the  terrier  has  cleared  the  place  of  underground  pests, 
the  property  will  resemble  the  Grand  Canyon.  Next,  there  is  the 
“drown-heck-out-of-them”  method.  Sometimes  this  actually  will 
discourage  the  gophers,  but  on  the  moles  it  has  absolutely  no 
effect,  for  the  mole  runs  are  so  close  to  the  surface  that  the  water 
just  seeps  away  without  seriously  flooding  the  runs.  It  is  sus¬ 
pected  that  constant  use  of  the  “drown  ’em”  method  will  create  a 
line  of  water-resistant  gophers,  for  every  now  and  then  tales 
crop  up  about  a  gardener  who  stuffed  a  hose  down  a  gopher  hole, 
only  to  have  it  dragged  down  and  chewed  off.  But  there  may  be 
some  exaggeration  in  these  accounts. 

Another  product  of  some  harried  gardener’s  fevered  brain  is  the 
“gas  ’em”  system.  All  you  have  to  do,  it  says  here,  is  to  back 
your  car  up  to  the  gopher  hole,  connect  the  exhaust  pipe  to  the 
hole  by  means  of  your  wife’s  vacuum  sweeper  hose,  and  sit  in  the 
car  listening  to  the  ball  game  on  the  car  radio,  while  noxious  fumes 
from  the  exhaust  do  away  with  your  pests.  Maybe  it  works  some¬ 
times;  but  which  is  worse,  a  few  plants  lost  to  the  gophers,  or  an 
irate  wife  asking  why  the  blank  blank  blank  you  can’t  leave  her 
household  tools  alone?  If  you  try  the  gas  system,  do  not  attempt 
to  combine  it  with  the  water  system  for  a  “Sure  Death”  frontal 
attack.  One  man  who  tried  that  wound  up  with  his  car  bogged 
down  right  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  had  to  get  a  tow 
truck  to  pull  it  out.  Or  so  the  story  goes,  anyway. 

Much  easier  than  the  gas-and-water  methods  is  the  use  of  gas 
bombs,  which  are  sold  in  all  garden  stores.  These  lethal  little 
gadgets  look  like  a  firecracker,  and  have  a  fuse  like  one.  You  open 
the  mole  or  gopher  run,  insert  the  bomb,  light  it,  then  cover  the 
opening  with  a  plank,  a  magazine,  or  something  like  that,  and 
weight  it  down  with  loose  dirt.  The  bomb  generates  cyanide 
gas,  which  is  supposed  to  creep  along  the  runs  and  search  out  the 
underground  enemy  in  his  lair.  Sometimes  it  works,  too.  But  there’s 
the  same  trouble  here  with  mole  runs  that  is  encountered  with  the 
water  system.  The  runs  are  so  close  to  the  surface  that  the  gas  may 
seep  out  and  lose  its  pressure  before  it  penetrates  the  entire  run. 
And  with  pocket-gophers,  there’s  a  different  hindrance.  You  may 
inadvertantly  have  opened  a  run  which  is  no  longer  used.  Also, 
if  the  gopher  detects  ominous  activity  in  a  run,  or  smells  some¬ 
thing  he  doesn’t  like,  he  will  plug  the  run  with  earth  quicker  than 
you  can  light  a  fuse. 

The  “Davy  Crockett  School”  swears  by  one  or  more  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  assortment  of  devices  which  are  guaranteed  to  rid  your 
yard  of  pests,  if  only  they  will  climb  in  and  pull  the  trigger. 
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As  far  as  moles  go,  years  of  wasted  dollars  and  effort  have 
convinced  all  but  the  most  stubborn  that  there  is  only  one  fairly 
effective  type  of  mole  trap.  That  is  the  spike  trap,  spring  loaded, 
which  is  placed  above  a  tramped-down  run.  Golf  course  managers, 
who  like  moles  as  much  as  you  do,  long  ago  settled  for  this  type 
of  trap,  so  it  may  be  considered  reasonably  effective.  But  trapping 
a  gopher  is  something  else  again.  The  only  feasible  method  is  to 
open  a  run  and  set  in  the  opening  some  sort  of  device  calculated 
to  detain  Mr.  Gopher  when  he  comes  to  plug  the  hole  that’s  let¬ 
ting  in  that  nasty  fresh  air.  But  if  you  do  this,  set  two  traps,  or 
half  the  time  you’ll  get  only  a  sneering  gopher-laugh.  When  you 
open  the  run  it  has  two  directions,  thisa-way  and  thata-way. 
Unless  you  have  a  keen  sense  of  discrimination  you  are  unable  to 
say  whether  your  quarry  is  hither  or  yon  at  the  moment.  If  you 
assume  he  went  thata-way  and  set  your  trap  accordingly,  half 
the  time  he  didn’t.  Then  he  comes  on  the  trap  from  behind,  and 
insults  you  by  covering  it  with  dirt  until  you  must  make  like  a 
gopher  to  find  it.  This  can  be  a  personal  hazard  if  the  trap  is  an 
open  type,  with  gaping  jaws  waiting  indiscriminately  for  gopher 
or  human  finger.  So  set  two  traps  back-to-back,  and  win  the 
plaudits  of  your  insurance  agency.  You  also  will  improve  your 
trapping  score  considerably. 

The  L.  Borgia  School  of  Extermination  does  not  hold  with  all 
those  silly  wastes  of  time  and  energy.  Poison  is  the  only  way. 
Excellent,  but  the  trick  is  to  persuade  the  pest  that  he  is  hungry, 
and  that  the  tid-bit  you  offer  is  just  the  thing  he  wants.  For 
moles  this  is  right  difficult.  How  can  you  persuade  a  mole  that 
the  poison  pellet  you  place  in  his  run  actually  is  a  nice  fat,  juicy 
grub?  Mostly  it  doesn’t  work,  and  when  it  doesn’t,  your  work  can 
backfire. 

The  most  frequently  used  poison  for  moles  is  peanuts  which 
have  been  treated  with  a  thallium  salt,  or  a  selenium  salt.  Those 
are  salts  you  and  I  would  never  think  of  using  if  we  wanted  salted 
peanuts,  and  mostly  Mr.  Mole  seems  to  feel  the  same  way  about 
it.  When  he  does,  he  will  shoulder  your  offering  out  of  his  run,  and 
the  poison  may  wind  up  above  ground,  where  a  pet  rabbit  or 
squirrel  will  gobble  it  eagerly.  Next  morning  there’ll  be  a  toes-up 
pet,  and  lots  of  fresh  mole  runs.  For  moles,  traps  are  best. 

These  poisoned  peanuts  are  said  to  be  effective  for  gophers  too. 
Maybe  they  are,  but  we’ve  not  found  them  as  efficient  as  some 
little  perfumed  pellets  called  “Gopher  Death”  which  are  stoutly 
laced  with  strychnine.  These  have  their  drawbacks  too.  You  can¬ 
not  use  them  when  the  soil  is  too  damp,  else  the  pellets  disintegrate. 
They  are  perfumed  with  anise,  and  gophers  aren’t  the  only  ones 
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who  go-fer  the  smell  of  anise.  Dogs,  cats,  and  lots  of  assorted 
domestic  animals  like  the  smell.  So  use  them  with  care. 

All  these  systems,  tools,  and  accessories  overlook  one  highly 
important  thing.  You  may,  by  dint  of  untiring  application  of 
various  methods,  completely  rid  your  own  yard  of  these  pests,  but 
you  cannot  do  the  same  for  your  neighbor.  Maybe  he  likes  moles 
and  gophers,  or  maybe  he’s  just  lazy.  But  beware!  For  if  all 
the  friends  whose  land  touch  yours  do  not  join  enthusiastically  into 
the  extermination  party,  your  own  joy  will  be  short-lived.  All 
you  will  do  is  to  run  Mr.  Mole  and  Mr.  Gopher  off  into  the  next 
yard,  and,  come  spring,  they’ll  be  back. 

At  this  point  you  may  ask,  “Well  how  did  you  get  rid  of  yours?” 
Who  says  we  have? 
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HER  LADYSHIP  (Tosca  x  Blue  Valley)  Sdlg.  13-53-16 

Exquisite  ruffled  non  fading  light  medium  blue.  With  its  charm  this 
iris  reminds  one  of  a  regal  lady  with  graceful  billowing  skirt.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  formed,  broad  petaled  flower.  Its  standards  are  conic  and  held 
firmly  closed.  The  rippling  falls  are  semi-flaring.  With  its  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  it  is  wind  and  weatherproof.  Its  a  prolific  grower  and  has  at¬ 
tractive  wide  green  foliage. 

Midseason  37  inches  H.C.  1954 
Net  $20. 

SNOW  BALLET  ((Snow  Flurry  x  (Gloriole  x  Great  Lakes)) 

A  crisp  ruffled  blue-white  with  a  sparkling  sheen  and  a  lovely  blue 
flush  in  throat  and  on  style  arms,  like  the  freshly  fallen  snow  with  its 
beautiful  blue  shadows.  It  has  fluted  domed  standards  and  semi-flaring 
falls.  The  blooms  are  well  placed  on  the  stem.  Its  leatherlike  substance 
withstands  extremes  in  weather.  A  good  parent  for  it  passes  on  ruffles  and 
heavy  substance  to  all  its  progeny. 

Early  midseason  38  inches 

$15. 

MUTED  MUSIC  ((Tosca  x  Distance)  x  (Snow  Flurry  x  Blue  Valley)) 
Sdlg.  66-53-21. 

A  cool  serene  light  medium  blue  with  silken  texture.  This  well 
branched  graceful  flower,  an  absolute  self  with  smooth  finish,  is  very 
evenly  colored  in  all  parts.  It  has  no  veining,  no  haft  marks  and  no 
lighter  area  around  the  white  beard.  The  same  blue  color  continues  down 
into  the  throat.  Has  domed  standards  and  broad  softly  waved  falls.  Free 
flowering  and  a  vigorous  plant. 

Midseason  37  inches  H.C.  1955 
Net  $20. 


DOROTHY  S.  PALMER 

122  East  Drake,  Webster  Groves  19,  Missouri 
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Sure  Fire  Mole  Killer! 

Geddes  Douglas,  Tenn. 

Once  there  was  a  product  widely  advertised  as  a  sure  fire  potato 
bug  killer.  The  price  was  one  dollar,  and  complete  instructions 
were  included.  When  received,  this  sure  fire  potato  bug  killer 
proved  to  be  two  small  blocks  of  wood  and  the  instructions  read, 
“Place  the  potato  bug  upon  one  block  and  press  firmly  with  the 
other  block.”  Results  were  guaranteed  in  writing. 

This  writer  gardens  in  constant  fear  that  a  sure  fire  mole 
eradicator  will  be  advertised  and  that  he  will  have  a  dollar. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  should  ask  ten  gardeners  how  to 
get  rid  of  moles,  you  would  receive  ten  different  answers.  But  one 
of  them  might  be  the  chlordane  method,  which  seems  to  me  to 
make  a  lot  of  sense. 

It  is  said  that  the  mole  is  a  meat  eater.  Tests  of  the  contents  of 
mole  stomachs  (can  you  imagine  a  man  whose  sole  duty  is  to 
peek  into  a  mole’s  tummy? )  by  certain  government  agencies 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  mole’s  diet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  vegetable  matter.  He  likes  worms  and  grubs  and  eats 
vast  quantities  of  them  so  that  he  will  have  the  energy  to  plow 
up  acres  and  acres  of  flower  beds  and  lawns  so  that  he  can  find 
more  worms  and  grubs  to  give  him  more  energy  to  plow  up  more 
and  more  acres-etc. 

Anyway  the  idea  is  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  worms  and  grubs 
and  the  mole  will  get  discouraged  and  will  retire  to  your  neighbors 
yards  in  search  of  fresh  fields  to  plow.  The  method  is  absurdly 
simple.  Just  buy  a  sack  of  Chlordane  dust  and  sprinkle  it  around 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  bag.  The  funny  part  of  it  is 
that  I  have  several  friends  who  swear  that  it  works. 


NOTICE 


LIQUIDATION 

SALE 


Greatest  savings  on  world  famous  varieties.  Write  now  for  our 
new  lowest  prices. 

Now  is  your  opportunity  to  add  many  new  varieties  to  your 
garden  at  prices  far  below  what  you  might  expect.  We  are  dis¬ 
continuing  our  retail  department.  Sorry,  no  colored  catalog. 
Complete  descriptions  and  varieties  in  our  new  price  list. 

MILLIKEN  GARDENS,  P.O.BoxIBI,  Pomona,Cal. 
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Median  Iris  Club  Progress 

Edwin  Rundlett,  N.Y. 

Just  one  year  ago  this  April,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Editor  of 
this  Bulletin,  the  Median  Iris  Club  was  organized.  The  organizers 
were  from  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  main, 
gravitated  together  because  of  a  common  interest— small  irises.  The 
officers  and  objectives  were  announced  in  the  Bulletin  at  the 
time.  Since  then,— silence.  At  least,  so  it  would  seem.  You  can 
see  that  the  name  has  been  shortened  from  “intermediate.”  That 
was  too  restrictive.  The  club  fosters  a  great  many  types  of  iris, 
in  fact  most  of  those  not  sponsored  by  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society  and 
lower  in  stature  than  those  commonly  called  tall  bearded.  The 
silence  is  but  an  indication  that  the  club  has  been  extremely  busy. 

The  club  is  primarily  an  association  of  hybridizers  whose  aim 
is  to  improve  and  popularize  irises  of  medium  size.  The  great 
stimulus  came  when  it  was  discovered  that  crosses  between  tall 
bearded  irises  and  the  true  pumila  irises  produced  a  pleasing  type 
of  great  garden  value,  in  good  bright  colors,  and,  above  all,  fertile 
when  crossed  with  either  parent.  The  old  intermediates  resulting 
from  tall  bearded  irises  crossed  with  Chamaeiris,  tended  to  be 
sterile.  This  new  class  is  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  Lilliputs, 
but,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following  report  of  the  Director  of  Pollen 
Exchange,  enthusiasm  did  not  stop  there.  All  sorts  of  species  from 
the  wild,  and  their  hybrids  were  brought  into  the  breeding 
programs.  The  Lilliputs  are  entered  in  a  race  with  all  of  these, 
and  it  is  a  fast  track. 

One  of  the  first  projects  started  by  the  Median  group  was  the 
pollen  exchange.  A  clearing  house  was  set  up  so  that  persons 
wishing  to  receive  certain  types  of  pollen  at  a  certain  time  could 
be  matched  with  donors.  The  success  of  this  plan,  however 
hurriedly  conceived  and  executed  in  the  spring  of  1955  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  following  facts  and  figures,  even  though  incomplete 
since  all  of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  to  member  hybridizers 
have  not  been  answered. 

This  is  a  summary  of  those  that  did. 

1030  seed  pods  resulted  from  efforts  to  produce  Median  Iris. 

302  of  these  came  from  pollen  supplied  through  the  Exchange. 

The  types  of  crosses  attempted  shows  the  ambitions  of  the  members. 
27  members  tried  tall  bearded  x  pumila  crosses. 

15  tried  the  reverse. 

16  gave  mellita  a  work-out. 

13  put  pumila  pollen  on  Lilliputs. 
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6  tried  the  reverse  cross. 

13  put  Lilliput  pollen  on  tall  beardeds. 

12  did  the  reverse. 

13  made  crosses  involving  table  irises,  an  important  sub-group  of 

the  Medians. 

13  made  onco  crosses  to  produce  a  new  style. 

12  did  likewise  with  regelias. 

10  made  the  cross:  tall  bearded  x  chamaeiris. 

7  did  the  reverse. 

2  worked  with  Iris  variegata. 

2  made  Iris  attica  crosses. 

9  used  Iris  aphylla.  Of  this  number  two  used  gracilis  with  indiffer¬ 
ent  success. 

The  remainder,  of  a  single  cross  each  were  a  wide  assortment  of 
exploratory  crosses. 

Top  honors  went  to  Wilma  Greenlee  for  producing  200  pods. 
Bee  Warburton  won  second  place  with  184.  Earl  Roberts  placed 
third  with  119.  Fern  Robinson  was  next  with  108. 

Members  are  proud  of  their  Chairman  of  Organization,  Earl 
Roberts,  for  a  special  accomplishment.  On  acreage  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Indianapolis,  he  has  already  collected  and  planted  over 
200  median  iris  and  many  wild  iris  species  with  the  idea  of  open¬ 
ing  it  in  1957  as  a  test  garden  comparable  to  the  famous  dwarf 
iris  test  garden  of  Walter  Welch  in  Middlebury.  They  are  near 
enough  together  so  that  visitors  to  one  can  readily  see  both.  The 
entire  plan  of  operation  of  the  Dwarf  Iris  Test  Garden  was  made 
available  for  study  and  guidance. 

The  writer  wishes  to  note  a  bit  of  progress  at  this  point.  Pollen 
storage  is  a  great  help  in  making  crosses  of  iris  that  do  not  have 
the  same  period  of  bloom.  In  fact,  storage  is  easier  than  finding 
persons  in  different  climates  to  supply  pollen.  Therefore  some  re¬ 
search  along  this  line  seemed  in  order.  Air  dried  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  pollen  will  keep  perhaps  two  weeks,  but  this  varies  with 
humidity  and  the  pollen  in  use.  Refrigeration  either  with  or 
without  dessicators  extends  this  period  of  viability  considerably. 
Sulfuric  acid  as  a  dessicator,  though  effective  at  50%  concentration, 
was  ruled  out  as  too  dangerous.  Calcium  chloride  is  also  effective, 
but  seems  to  dry  the  anthers  excessively,  so  that  they  are  brittle 
and  easily  lost.  Then  came  a  suggestion  from  an  excessively  modest 
California  member  that  silica  gel  be  tried.  This  was  done  in 
May,  using  pollen  of  Amas.  Placed  in  the  home  refrigerator  in  a 
tightly  closed  wide-mouthed  peanut  butter  jar  with  about  an 
ounce  of  the  activated  silica  gel,  the  pollen  gave  good  set  of  seeds 
the  following  September  on  remontant  irises. 
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Though  suitable  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  insect  pollina¬ 
tion,  already  doubters  have  appeared.  The  advice  to  these  is, 
“try  it.”  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  There  are  authentic  reports  of 
storing  pollens  of  other  flowers  for  over  a  year  by  use  of  deep 
freeze  methods.  Why  not  with  iris? 

Persons  wishing  to  engage  in  pollen  exchange  to  produce  Median 
Irises  (others  please  seek  elsewhere)  can  still  do  so  if  they  will 
contact  the  writer  by  mail.  In  the  first  letter  give  names  of  pollens 
wanted;  time  wanted;  and  names  of  a  dozen  or  so  popular  iris 
whose  pollen  is  offered  to  others.  The  writer  does  not  distribute 
pollen,  but  just  refers  wanters  to  donors.  The  wanters  write  to 
the  donors  direct.  No  money  is  involved.  It  is  all  for  fun  and 
for  the  good  of  the  AIS.  Have  fun  with  us. 

MEDIAN  TIDBITS 

Mrs.  Warburton,  N.Y. 

We  hope  to  tell  you  here,  in  each  issue,  some  of  our  Median 
story,  as  it  is  being  told  by  the  members  of  our  round  robins.  It 
is  a  story  of  many  interests  so  involved  with  one  another  as  to 
form  a  common  interest.  It  is  a  story  of  organized  cooperation  in 
the  exchange  of  materials— plants,  pollen,  seeds— and  of  vital  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  a  mystery  story  with  its  solution  far  in  the  fu¬ 
ture— we  can  offer  you  only  clues.  We  are  working  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  store  of  new  materials— new  species,  newly  collected  or  garden 
developed  forms  of  species  long  grown  but  little  used  in  breeding. 
We  are  also  working  with  a  backlog  of  older  forms,  such  as  the 
diploids.  Edwin  Rundlett,  of  New  York,  says: 

“I  am  going  to  work  more  with  diploids  than  with  tetra- 
ploid  tall  beardeds  this  year.  Table  Iris  are  in  need  of 
much  attention.  Then,  too,  with  a  nice  assortment  of 
mellita  hybrids  on  hand,  we  can  reach  up  to  the  tails  and 
down  to  the  dwarfs  for  a  great  variety  of  genes  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Median  Iris  group.  Pollen  artists  who  do  not 
get  lost,  will  be  able  to  produce  almost  any  shade  or 
combination  of  shades  they  wish.  They  will  have  a 
reservoir  of  genes  to  satisfy  both  the  fanciers  of  the  tails, 
and  those  who  prefer  the  little  ones.” 

We  are  working  with  formerly  scorned  segregates  from  tall  tetra- 
ploid  breeding.  One  of  our  missions  is  to  save  the  small  tails 
from  the  burning,  not  only  for  their  uses  in  breeding  Median  hy¬ 
brids,  but  for  their  own  sake  as  well.  They  are  being  studied  for 
division  into  Border  Iris  or  Miniature  Tall  Beardeds,  (Table  Iris.). 
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Listen  to  Joe  Gatty  of  New  Jersey: 

“I  meant  to  ask  if  the  runts  that  we  occasionally  find  in 
the  tall  seedling  stuff  have  any  value  in  breeding  the 
Medians.  I  had  a  whole  batch  of  light  blue-failed  amoenas 
a  few  years  back  out  of  a  cross  of  (Amigo  x  (Louvois  x 
Spun  Gold))  that  were  no  bigger  than  Table  Iris  and 
quite  similar  to  Knowlton’s  Pearl  Cup.— That  cross  was  an 
interesting  one.  The  first  of  the  pale  blue-failed  items 
came  from  (Louvois  x  Spun  Gold),  all  the  rest  were 
squalens.  Amigo  was  brought  in  in  the  hopes  of  deepen¬ 
ing  the  color  of  the  falls  but  it  did  not  work  out  this  way. 
The  amoena  items  appeared  to  be  coupled  with  small  size 
both  in  plant  and  flower  and  anything  of  a  normal 
height  were  poor  imitations  of  Amigo.” 

And  Bennett  Jones,  of  Oregon: 

“I  ran  across  these  miniature  tall  bearded  iris  first  when 
in  1946  I  crossed  Indian  Hills  with  the  old  English  diploid, 
Dogrose.  All  of  the  seedlings  were  from  10  to  18  inches 
high,  slender  stem,  good  proportion  otherwise,  and  all 
were  shades  of  grayed  mulberry.  A  rank  beginner,  I 
discarded  the  lot.  That  same  year  I  crossed  Spindrift 
with  the  old  Jeb  Stuart  because  I  read  in  one  of  the 
bulletins  that  Jeb  carried  the  gene  for  tangerine  beard. 
From  fifty  seedlings,  I  got  three  of  the  beards,  one  on  a 
small  purple  flower,  another  on  a  poor  pink,  and  an¬ 
other  on  a  deep  salmon  flower.  I  numbered  the  salmon 
flower  and  crossed  it  to  Courtier  and  in  two  years  I 
bloomed  twenty-five  pinks  and  salmons  of  beautiful 
color,  medium  size,  rather  poor  form  and  substance.  The 
best,  a  medium-sized  salmon,  I  crossed  with  a  sister  sal¬ 
mon,  from  which  I  got  my  miniature  Happy  Birthday.  It 
has  a  slender  stem,  two  branches,  nicely  formed  flowers 
and  for  two  years  now  it  has  grown  to  18  inches. 

“Using  the  original  ( Spindrift  x  Jeb  Stuart )  salmon 
(48C)  I  crossed  it  to  Mary  Randall.  This  cross  produced 
mostly  very  poor  orchid-toned  seedlings.  One,  however, 
stopped  me  cold  when  I  was  walking  the  rows  one  day 
last  spring.  This  15  inch  stalk  carried  flowers  with  fuschia 
purple  falls  (clean),  and  rose  pink  standards!  All  the 
seedlings  in  this  cross  were  on  the  small  side.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  this  pink  and  fuschia  will  be  larger 
the  second  year,  of  course,  but  the  foliage  did  not  be¬ 
come  large. 
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“A  little  later  Betty  (Airs.  Jones)  crossed  Pinnacle  onto 
Amigo  as  these  patterns  appeal  to  her.  From  this  cross 
came  twenty  seedlings,  all  18  inches  or  less,  and  all 
white  and  pale  blue  bi-colors  but  for  one  very  nice 
amoena  with  mother-of-pearl  standards  and  red-purple 
falls.  We  saved  only  the  latter  though  I  made  sib  crosses 
among  the  others— the  seedlings  from  these  were  tall.  I 
was  surprised  that  white  standards  would  be  dominant  in 
the  first  generation  out  of  Amigo,  and  as  you  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience,  Joe,  perhaps  someone  is  missing  a  bet 
by  not  using  Amigo  in  his  amoena  program.” 

Many  of  our  members  are  interested  in  carrying  species  genes  up 

into  tall  bearded  iris.  Here’s  Earl  Roberts  of  Indiana: 

“At  Cook’s  I  saw  several  seedlings  of  Median  stature  that 
were  blooming  with  the  tails.  These  were  from  ((TB  x 
pumila)  x  TB)  and  then  back  to  TB  once  again.  That 
would  give  these  plants  about  three  and  a  half  doses 
of  TB  and  a  half  dose  of  pumila,  in  other  words  they 
were  practically  all  TB,  yet  these  plants  were  still  short 
in  stature  and  late  in  blooming  period,  with  flowers  in 
proportion  to  size  of  plant.  I’d  like  to  see  these  carried 
on  still  further  with  TB  to  see  if  the  pumila  gene  for  dwarf 
size  ever  does  drop  out  and  they  revert  to  tails.” 

And  Nelson  Brown  of  Michigan: 

“This  reichenbachii  question  has  me  confused.  I  have 
some  six  or  seven  clumps  of  it  that  are  definitely  dwarf, 
being  yellow  with  purple  feathers  on  falls,  and  one  that  is 
slightly  taller,  wider  falls,  but  same  coloration  in  flower. 

I  started  fooling  around  with  these  and  with  Little  Elsa, 
Carpathia,  Schneekuppe  and  an  unknown  purple  dwarf 
on  tall  blues  without  too  much  purpose.  Later  on  the 
suggestion  that  different  blues  might  result  caused  me  to 
continue.  Of  all  the  seedlings  I  raised  I  was  stopped  in 
the  second  generation  by  lack  of  fertility  except  with 
those  that  came  from  reichenbachii  in  crosses  with  Gloriole 
and  Shining  Waters,  a  total  of  twelve  in  all.  These  were 
all  crossed  by  Distance,  but  only  two  gave  any  takes; 
one  of  these  was  yellow  stands  with  muddy  blue  falls. 
Successive  crosses  with  Distance,  Keene  Valley  and  Helen 
McGregor  have  given  blues  of  different  shades  and 
some  bicolors  with  pale  blue- white  stands.  These  crossed 
with  Helen  Colling  wood  and  with  a  Wabash  seedling 
gave  neglectas  and  amoenas.  These  amoenas  really  did 
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BLOOMIN'  LOVE 

(Joseph's  Mantle  x  Novelty  sib)  x  Heatherlands 

Th  is  heavily  ruffled  giant  plicata  with  a  cream  ground  and  delicately 
stippled  brilliant  rose  pink  border  is  remarkably  floriferous  for  it  has 
many  buds  on  its  40-inch,  wide  branched  stems.  One  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  plicatas  we  have  ever  seen.  .  each  $25.00 

RED  TANGO 

((Joseph's  M  antle  x  Molten)  x  Cheeks  of  Tan)  x  (Burnish 

Bronze  x  Wardance) 

This  full  flaring  flower  has  a  metallic  irridescence  that  gives  added 
brilliance  to  this  clear  terra  cotta  red  self  color  of  this  outstanding 

flower.  The  color  is  very  HOT  and  is  a  shade  of  red  unknown  to  the 

iris  world  up  to  this  introduction.  each  $25.00 

THE  CONQUEROR 

(((China  Maid  x  Tiffany)  x  Molten)  x  (Rich  Raiment  x  Savage)  x 
((China  Maid  x  Tiffany)  x  Rosired) 

This  deep  red  flower  is  not  a  brown  red.  It  is  more  rich  than  bright 

and  reminds  me  of  the  deep  coal  red  in  crimson  maple  leaves  in  the 

fall.  Th  is  fine  flower  makes  exceptional  garden  plant  because  of  the 
strong  rapid  growth  and  abundant  bloom  each  $20.00 

1/3  discount  on  Introductions 


OUR  COLORED  CATALOG  ON  IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES  IS  READY 
FOR  YOU.  IT'S  DIFFERENT  AND  IT'S  FREE. 
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not  show  up  until  the  third  generation  was  crossed  with 
amoenas.  Maybe  it  has  the  inhibitor;  however,  I  just 
figured  the  amoena  tails  caused  the  amoenas  in  this 
past  generation.  Incidentally,  I  have  these  seedlings  as 
tall  as  24  to  28  inches,  but  the  flowers  still  bunch  at  the 
top  of  the  stem.” 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  going  to  the  Lilliputs,  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  the  tall  beardeds  and  the  little  species,  pumila.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  learn  a  few  things  about  this  cross,  and  here  is  a 
robin  director’s  attempt  to  explain  a  few  of  them: 

“Now  on  breeding  pumila  on  tails— in  the  first  place, 
pumila  has  apparently  a  dominance  for  size,  as  tall  by 
pumila  hybrids  are  about  10  to  18  inches.  Most  of  the 
progenies  are  uniform  for  size,  and  on  further  inbreeding 
they  remain  uniform  without  any  segregation.  Any  varia¬ 
tion  in  size  within  an  individual  progeny  is  supposed  to  be 
because  the  tall  parent  has  varying  factors  for  size. 

“Pumilas  also  have  a  very  strong  dominance  for  color, 
and  present  theory  is  that  this  is  because  they  contain  an 
inhibiting  factor  which  is  the  same  as  the  inhibitor  in  tall 
dominant  whites,  and  stops  every  bit  of  anthocyanin  or 
sap  color  from  coming  down  into  the  hybrids  from  the 
tails,  so  that  the  only  thing  that  does  come  down  is  the 
plastid  yellow.  This  I  has  no  effect  on  the  blue  or  purple 
of  the  pumila  itself,  so  they  proceeded  up  into  the  hybrids. 
Hence,  with  yellow  pumilas  on  any  tall  you  get  yellows; 
with  blue  and  purple  pumilas  on  any  tall  containing 
yellow  you  get  blends;  and  with  blue  and  purple  pumila  on 
any  tall  with  only  anthocyanins  you  get  the  pumila  colors. 
That’s  a  simple  formula,  and  may  be  subject  to  exceptions 
and  emendations. 

“These  tall  by  pumila  hybrids  are  amphi-diploids  of  40 
chromosomes,  two  sets  of  12  and  two  sets  of  8.  Chamaeiris 
has  the  same  genetic  constitution  (though,  of  course,  the 
two  sets  of  12  didn’t  come  from  modern  tails! )  The  two 
types  intercross  freely  and  are  improved  by  such  crossing. 

Paul  Cook  told  me  that  he  was  throwing  all  the  genes  he 
could  in  together  at  this  40  chromosome  level.  Another 
set  was  from  his  Progenitor,  which  is  from  ( yellow  reichen- 
bachii  x  Shining  Waters).  Progenitor  has  48  chromosomes, 
either  because  the  reichenbachii  used  was  a  tetraploid  or 
because  it  doubled  in  the  hybrid.  Mr.  Cook  has  crossed 
this  with  pumila,  giving  40  chromosome  things,  and 
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is  crossing  them  into  the  Lilliputs  and  chamaeiris.  There 
are  ways  of  mixing  other  species  into  this  melting  pot. 

“By  the  time  they  are  all  mixed  in  together  you  will 
have  modern  tails  with  their  complex  inheritance,  chamae¬ 
iris  (whose  origin  is  in  doubt),  reichenbachii,  mellita, 
aphylla,  pumila,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  arils  and  other 
things  worked  in.  Dear  knows  what  new  chemical  proc¬ 
esses  will  be  induced  by  these  explosive  gene  combinations, 
considering  flower  color  alone.” 

And  some  remarks  from  our  hybridizers : 

Frank  Williams,  Michigan:  “Somehow  I  get  the  impression 
that  some  of  you  think  that  all  you  do  is  put  pumila  on  a 
tall  and  you  will  get  a  lot  of  Baria,  Green  Spot,  etc., 
which  you  won’t.  What  you  will  mostly  get  is  a  lot  of 
stuff  with  large,  coarse  foliage  and  the  bloom  down  in  it. 
The  Green  Spots  are  few,  so  as  the  heavy  foliage  comes 
down,  I  would  advise  using  tails  with  thin,  poor  foliage, 
also  the  shorter  the  better.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  nice 
bloom  if  you  pull  apart  the  leaves  to  look  at  it.” 

Helen  Doriot,  Indiana:  “Undoubtedly  we  are  going  to 
learn  which  combinations  of  tails  and  pumila  give  the 
better  proportioned  plants.  It  seems  that  we  should  select 
the  longer  perianthed  pumilas,  possibly  the  smaller  tetra- 
ploid  tails.  Lights  On  was  a  good  tall  because  it  pro¬ 
duced  pleasing  Medians.  The  tall  blue  which  Mr.  Cook 
used  was  ideal  in  this  respect.  Here  maybe  I  should  say 
that  the  more  flaring  each  parent  is  the  better.  H-503, 
a  sister  of  April  Morn,  gives  a  rounded  flower  when  crossed 
with  Snow  Flurry,  which  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye  although 
the  whole  plant  is  well  balanced.” 

Fern  Robinson,  Michigan:  “In  the  cross  of  Snow  Flurry 
x  Cook  1546  the  plant  habit  is  uniform,  height  uniform, 
bloom  size  rather  so.  All  were  unusually  fragrant,  ap¬ 
parently  having  both  the  pumila  fragrance  and  that  from 
Snow  Flurry.  Form  of  blooms  was  uniformly  excellent, 
resembling  that  of  Snow  Flurry,  and  free  from  pumila 
faults  of  tucked-in  falls.  One  has  falls  exactly  the  shape  of 
Snow  Flurry,  slightly  shorter  on  one  side  of  the  fall, 
flaring  and  ruffled. 

“The  pumila  spot  tendency  of  Cook  1546  was  strongly 
apparent  even  on  the  dominant  white  tall-bearded  parent, 
Snow  Flurry,  as  was  also  the  tendency  of  Cook  1546  to 
produce  greens.  In  three  of  the  four  both  the  white  of 


Snow  Flurry  and  the  green  of  pumila  remained  separate 
and  did  not  mix— green  was  laid  on  over  white  but  was  not 
a  part  of  it.  Also  I  noted  that  in  every  bloom  the  white 
or  lavender  beard  of  pumila  was  dominant  over  the  yellow 
beard  of  tall. 

“These  blooms  were  smart-looking  and  unusual  in  ap¬ 
pearance;  the  yellow  and  white  bicolor  is  very  attractive. 
Doubtless  they  have  value  both  because  Snow  Flurry  is 
a  wonderful  parent,  a  dominant  white,  and  Cook  1546  is 
all-pumila  in  breeding  and  very  dominant  for  the  pumila 
spot. 

“FI ere  is  a  description  of  the  seedlings: 

#1:  White,  fine  form,  some  ruffling.  Falls  have  yellow- 
green  and  blue-green  lines  running  part  way  down, 
like  Green  Spot  but  not  so  solidly  marked.  Beard 
bluish-white,  thick.  Sweet  fragrance.  18  inches. 

#2:  Bicolor:  stands  pale,  soft  yellow,  falls  deeper  yellow 
bordered  white,  quite  ruffled,  fine  form.  Faint 
green  double  line  at  midrib.  Sweet,  strong  fra¬ 
grance.  Beard  bluish  white  at  tip  to  bright  orange 
inside;  thick.  18  inches. 

#3:  White;  yellow-green  lines  at  haft,  falls  shaped  like 
Snow  Flurry;  beard  white  to  orange,  fragrant. 
18  inches. 

# 4:  Stands  white,  falls  overlaid  green  on  white,  white 
shows  as  border  around  falls.  Perfect  form;  stands 
tightly  held,  falls  horizontal.  Beard  pale  lavender 
to  orange;  strong  sweet  grapejuice  fragrance.  16 
inches.” 

Wilma  Greenlee,  Illinois:  “We  are  going  to  have  to  choose 
the  best  substance,  shape  and  branching  in  our  tails,  for 
pumila  gives  poor  characteristics  in  this  way;  but  I  do 


1956  INTRODUCTIONS 

MELISSA — (Zara  x  bee)  Large,  medium  to  deep  blue  self,  good 
substance  fertile  both  ways.  Sold  out  for  1956 . 825.00 

NEW  LOVE — (First  Affection  x  Faught  sdlg.  19H)  Large  creamy 
white  self,  including  beard,  very  heavy  substance,  slightly  open 
standards,  fertile  both  ways.  Limited  stock . 825.00 

MRS.  H.  J.  HITVKLE 

SCOTTSBORO,  R.R.  4  •  MARION,  ILLINOIS 
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like  the  fuschia  pinks  with  brown  spot  pattern  we  get  from 
pumila  and  tangerine  pink.  This  spot  pattern  should  be 
preserved,  not  worked  too  hard  for  self  patterns.  People 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  pumila  spots  rave  about  the 
advanced  (tall  x  (tall  x  pumila))  which  have  spots.” 

This  last  quote  gives  a  hint  of  our  interest  in  the  larger  Inter¬ 
mediates.  We  are  also  interested  in  scientific  techniques,  and 
intend  to  make  all  possible  use  of  them.  Here’s  a  word  on 
embryo  culture  from  Ben  Hager,  of  California: 

“Dr.  Lenz  claims  that  the  case  of  wide  crosses  (inter¬ 
specific,  etc. )  is  where  embryo  culture  will  be  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  takes  not  only  a  union  of  the  egg  and  one  of 
the  sperm  nuclei  (of  which  there  are  two  in  every  pollen 
grain )  to  form  the  embryo,  but  there  must  also  be  a  union 
of  the  other  sperm  nucleus  and  one  of  the  polar  bodies 
to  form  the  endosperm.  Often,  in  such  wide  crosses, 
this  second  union  does  not  take  place,  with  the  result 
that  the  seed  has  no  endosperm.  However,  a  normal  em¬ 
bryo  can  be  present.  If  this  is  removed  for  culture  at  the 
right  time  it  will  develop  into  a  normal  plant,  but  if  it 
is  left  to  do  so  in  the  seed  capsule,  it  will  have  nothing  to 
nourish  it  and  will  die.  An  example  of  the  use  of  embryo 
culture  for  the  development  of  plants  from  wide  crosses 
is  the  iris  Dr.  Lenz  is  introducing  through  several  cata¬ 
logues  this  year,  1956.  It  is  an  interspecific  cross  between 
Caesar’s  Brother  and  Iris  douglasiana.” 

This  first  installment  of  our  Median  story  closes  with  a  stern  ad- 
monition  from  Geddes  Douglas : 

“My  point  is  this.  You  cannot  possibly  cross  this  by  that 
and  even  get  one  legitimate  idea.  If  you  perform  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  experiments  of  any  kind  and  a  certain  re¬ 
sult  is  indicated  by  a  majority  of  the  cases,  then  you  have 
the  basis  of  an  hypothesis.  If  those  results  are  repeated  in 
further  tests,  made  in  great  numbers  and  studied  from 
every  possible  angle,  then  you  have  the  basis  for  a  theory. 
Further,  if  then  these  results  are  borne  out  over  a  period 
of  time  by  the  work  of  others,  then  you  have  an  established 
fact.  But  not  until  this  has  been  done.’’ 

We  agree  with  you  absolutely,  Geddes.  But,  we  would  make  dull 
reading  if  we  didn’t  tell  about  our  experiments  and  our  reasons  for 
trying  them;  and  about  our  objectives  and  our  methods  for  trying 
to  attain  them.  Perhaps  in  the  end,  if  we  all  put  our  results  to¬ 
gether,  we  may  come  up  with  some  honest- to-goodness  facts. 
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Rutgers  Display  Garden 

Robt.  B.  Clark,*  N.J. 

The  Iris  Garden,  located  at  Horticultural  Farm  No.  1,  Ryders 
Lane,  New  Brunswick,  consists  of  about  1,000  varieties,  chiefly 
of  bearded  iris.  The  collection  was  begun  in  1922  with  the 
presentation  of  about  50  varieties  by  the  late  Dr.  Nina  Hussey  of 
East  Orange.  Shortly  afterwards  the  garden  was  designated  by 
the  American  Iris  Society  as  one  of  its  cooperative  display  gardens. 
Each  year,  depending  on  weather  and  bloom,  the  third  or  fourth 
Sunday  of  May  is  designated  Iris  Field  Day  by  the  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station.  Iris  enthusiasts  and  garden  lovers  come 
in  great  numbers  to  study  or  to  admire  the  delicate  and  colorful 
flowers. 

The  collection  has  been  increased  over  the  years  by  the  interest 
and  generosity  of  iris  growers,  hybridizers  and  amateurs.  Large 
increments  were  contributed  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
and  by  Cornell  University  when  these  institutions  discontinued 
their  iris  collections  some  years  ago.  Mr.  John  C.  Wister  of 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  organizers  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  garden  and  contributed  many  varieties.  Other 
generous  donors  have  been  the  late  Mrs.  Colin  McKinney,  Madi¬ 
son;  the  late  Robert  Wayman,  Bayside,  L.  I.;  Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther 
of  the  Preshy  Memorial  Iris  Garden,  Montclair;  the  late  H.  F. 
Hall,  Moorestown;  Myron  C.  Douglas,  Glassboro;  S.  H.  Baker, 
Whippany;  Prof.  Fred  C.  Genzmer  and  Dr.  M.  Wight  Taylor 
of  Rutgers  University.  Small  contributions  from  time  to  time 
have  been  made  by  many  other  persons.  In  1955  many  recent  varie¬ 
ties  were  contributed  by  individual  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
chapter  of  the  American  Iris  Society  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Donohoe  of  Clinton. 

This  garden  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  collection  of  historic 
interest  in  this  country.  Besides  the  species  iris,  many  of  which 
were  discovered  or  described  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
centuries,  there  are  varieties  such  as  “Florentina”  (M135)  and 
and  “Dalmatica”  (AIMS)  which  have  been  in  cultivation  since 
the  Sixteenth  Century. 

*  Asst.  Professor  of  Ornamental  Horticulture. 


Iris  Sab!e  Night,  Dykes  Medal  Winner  in  1955  is  an  introduction  of  Paul  Cook. 
Th  is  is  one  of  the  darkest  of  all  irises. 
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The  varieties  are  grouped  alphabetically  into  eight  arbitrary 
periods  and  may  be  located  in  the  lettered  beds  as  indicated  below: 


1946-present 

A,B 

1900-1915 

K,L 

1941-1945 

B,C,D 

Pre-1900 

L,M 

1936-1940 

D,E,F 

Species 

M 

1931-1935 

F,G 

Intermediate  bearded 

N,0,P 

1926-1930 

H,I 

Dwarf  bearded 

P 

1916-1925 

I.J.K 

Culminating  this  vast  series  are  the  groups  of  Dykes  Memorial 
Medalists  and  the  Iris  Hall  of  Fame  varieties  which  are  planted  in 
bed  A  south  and  north  sides  respectively. 

REPORT  OF  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS  PLANTING  AT 
LINCOLN’S  HOME  AND  TOMB,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Last  spring  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer, 
Regional  Vice-President  of  Region  9,  asking  me  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  securing  iris  and  hemerocallis  for  a  planting  at 
Lincoln’s  Home  and  Tomb. 

I  sent  out  110  letters  asking  for  3  rhizomes  of  a  variety  and 
for  hemerocallis. 

The  planting  at  Lincoln’s  Home  is  complete,  but  I  still  need 
15  varieties  (3  of  each,  would  like  the  newer  varieties)  and  40 
hems.  If  anyone  can  send  plants  this  spring  or  summer  please 
drop  me  a  card  telling  what  you  can  send. 

Twenty-two  members  responded  last  year  and  sent  one  hundred 
twenty-one  iris  varieties  and  fifty-one  hemerocallis. 

—Mrs.  Lindsay  R.  Hahn 
2617  South  11th  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois 


WITH  PRIDE,  WE  PRESENT 

HETTY  JANE  (Rellmer) 

TB40-M-Y1 

When  selecting  seedlings,  Mrs.  Bellmer  insists  on  weather  resistance 
to  wind,  rain,  and  intense  sun.  A  winner  on  the  show  bench,  this 
light  aureolin  yellow  self  is  floriferous  and  long  lived  in  the 
garden;  $7.50. 

OTHER  INTRODUCTIONS  IN  OUR  PLANT  LIST. 

Mill  Race  Farm  Iris  Garden 

CLINTON,  HUNTERDON  CO.,  N.J. 
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Co-introtlucing  with  Tell  Muhlestein  —  1956 

INKY  BLUEBEARD  M  36  to  40  in.  (Black  Forest  x  Storm  King) 

Black  purple  near  self,  with  a  LIGHT  BLUE  BEARD.  Shiny  hlack  buds 
and  well  branched  stalk.  Good  form  and  heavy  substance.  Fertile  both 
ways . Net  $25.00 

NOYD  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1956 
ANGELA  MIA  M  36"  (Dixie  Belle  x  Spanish  Peaks) 

Snowy  white  with  ruffling  like  the  pod  parent  and  leathery  substance. 
A  real  beauty  with  4  way  branching  and  blue-green  foliage..  .Net  $20.00 
APPLE  CAPITAL  M  to  L  32"  (Casa  Morena  x  Plough’s  Ruffled  Seedling) 
A  ruffled  and  waved  dark  red  with  self  beard  tipped  bronze.  Very 
broad  falls.  No  fading  or  burning.  4  way  branching  and  red  based 

foliage . Net  $25.00 

CHIPPITICA  M  to  L  30"  (Chippewa  x  Coritica) 

Cream  and  brown  plicata  with  very  wide  haft  and  round  falls.  Should 

be  useful  to  hybridizers.  Plentiful  supply . $10.00 

PINK  MAUVE  MOHR  EM  32"  to  36"  (Ormohr  x  Indian  Hills  x  Loomis 
Shell  Pink  Sdlg.) 

One  for  the  hybridizers.  Mauve  self  overlaid  pink.  Produces  whites, 
pinks,  orchids  and  pinks  overlaid  light  blue,  all  with  tangerine  beards. 
Mohr  type  foliage.  No  pollen  but  sets  seed  readily.  Good  supply.  $15.00 
PIN  UP  GIRL  M  34"  (  (N2-8(Midwest  Gem  x  Heritage)  x  Dolly  Varden)) 
Something  different.  A  very  nice  medium  sized  “apricot  amoena.” 

Standards  are  creamy  white  and  falls  are  peachy  apricot . Net  $20.00 

SAPPHIRE  SEA  M  38"  (Helen  McGregor  x  Spanish  Peaks) 

This  is  really  blue.  Very  large  ruffled  light  blue  with  domed  stand¬ 
ards  and  waved  falls.  This  extremely  fragrant  iris  does  not  fade  in 
the  hottest  sun . Net  $25.00 

NOYD’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1501  FIFTH  ST.,  WENATCHEE,  WASH. 


Introducing  for  1956 

GAY  WARRIOR,  Tiffanja  x  Royal  Scott — Large  well  rounded  flower, 
Std’s  Indian  Yellow  no  markings,  falls  same  with  white  patch  and 
edged  with  brown  markings,  8  buds,  37  in.,  Mid-Season,  produces 

large  smooth  Plicata  seedlings  . Net  $15.00 

GOOD  MORNING,  (Kath.  Fay  x  (Pink  Cameo  x  New  Horizon))  x  (Halls 
48-20  x  Sunray),  Self  of  Buttercup  Yellow  falls  lighter  in  center, 
Orange  Tangerine  beard,  34  in.,  Late,  Four  branches  and  terminal,  10 
buds,  Large  ruffled  flaring  falls.  Heavy  substance,  fertile  both  ways, 
produces  pinks  with  heavy  substance . Net  $15.00 

1954  INTRODUCTIONS 

BLACK  CHERRY,  (Halls  44-45  x  Ranger) 

A  large  6  x  8V2"  well  formed  ruffled  dark  red  flower,  carried  on  a 
strong  four  branched  stem  with  12  buds.  Heavy  substance.  Sandards 

Ruby  Red,  falls  Garnet  Lake,  Orange  heard,  late  40  in . Net  $10.00 

FORMAL  LADY,  (Pure  Pink  Blood) 

A  large  well  rounded  flower,  Pink  self  of  good  carrying  quality,  Close 
to  Bishops  Violet,  (M&P,  plate  44-150)  Tangerine  heard,  Haft  some¬ 
what  veined,  Good  garden  flower,  Midseason  41  in . $8.00 

NATHAN  H.  RUDOLPH 

405  LAKELAWN  BLVD.  •  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 
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Use  of  Antibiotics  in  Treatment 

of  Rhizome  Rot 

Edith  K.  Coffey,  Wash. 

The  past  year  I  completed  my  2nd  year  of  experiment  with 
the  antibiotics  in  treatment  and  prevention  of  rhizome  root  rot 
in  iris.  In  1954  I  used  aureomycin  as  I  described  in  the  April 
bulletin  in  Our  Members  Write.  This  year  I  thought  I  would  go 
about  it  in  approved  Laboratory  methods  using  controls.  I  made 
four  experiments— 

Number  1—  was  on  a  bed  of  20  that  included  Inca  Chief,  Gene 
Wild,  Happy  Birthday,  Welcome  Guest,  Spanish  Peaks  and  others 
—the  control  was  Matterhorn.  Each  plant  got  250m gm  of  terramycin 
in  one  pint  of  water  every  2  weeks— all  bloomed  on  one  year 
rhizomes.  I  watered  liberally  only  ripening  off  in  late  June  and 
July.  When  I  began  again,  August  15th,  Matterhorn  got  root  rot. 

Number  2— On  a  bed  of  25  seedlings  that  germinated  in  1954 

1  fed  Hyponex,  Vitamin  B,  Plus  and  terramycin— to  get  good 
growth  and  see  if  I  couldn’t  bloom  them,  beside  preventing  dis¬ 
ease.  The  antibiotics  seem  to  stimulate  extraordinary  growth.  I 
used  a  bed  of  100  as  a  control.  I  secured  23  flowers  out  of  25. 
On  the  control,  two  bloomed— no  evidence  of  disease  in  either. 

Number  3— On  a  bed  of  wildlings  that  included  11  Iris  Tenax  and 

2  Iris  Innominata,  4  Iris  Douglasiana  planted  last  summer  and  fall, 
I  got  4  Tenax  to  bloom  and  2  Douglasiana.  The  rest  flourished. 
I’ve  never  seen  rot  or  any  disease  in  the  wildings— I  know  of  no 
instance  either. 

Number  4—1  waited  until  I  found  a  clump  of  Rose  Splendor 
with  active  rot.  I  hadn’t  treated  this  bed  because  I  didn’t  have  a 
big  enough  supply  to  go  over  all  of  the  iris.  I  lifted  the  fans  off 
and  burned  them.  I  found  the  typical  soft,  foul  smelling  rot  in¬ 
volved  most  of  the  rhizomes  it  affected.  On  each  I  put  250  mgm 
of  achromycin— added  enough  water  to  disseminate  the  drug. 
This  was  August  5th  when  watering  is  hazardous  here  as  it  is 
usually  100  to  102  F.  August  10th  I  checked  it— the  rot  no  longer 
had  a  foul  odor.  August  15th  it  was  a  bit  dryer.  I  added  no  more 
drug,  wishing  to  see  if  one  treatment  would  kill  it.  August  20th 
growth  started  on  the  sides  of  the  affected  rhizomes.  August  30th 
the  rot  was  like  a  thin  layer  of  cork— the  growth  was  robust. 
September  10th  there  was  no  evidence  of  further  rot.  The  fans 
were  4,  5  and  6  inches  tall— quite  robust.  They’ve  continued  to 
grow,  even  as  the  customary  fall  rains  came.  October  17th  the 
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rain  turned  to  snow  as  an  unheard  of  cold  snap  hit  the  state  of 
Washington.  It  dumped  4  inches  of  snow  on  us.  October  19th 
the  temperature  hit  a  20  year  low  of  10  F.  below  zero.  Orchardists 
fear  heavy  losses— rose  stocks  are  probably  gone— all  berry  canes 
are  gone  and  probably  many  iris  fell  by  the  way.  But  in  checking 
my  iris  in  December  I  find  they  fared  well  so  far;  unless  chinooks 
hit  us  from  now  on  I  believe  we  will  come  out  better  than  we 
hoped.  Chinooks  are  warm  currents  of  air  that  come  in  from 
the  coast  bringing  rain  and  spring  like  weather.  They  induce 
growth  which  often  gets  nipped  by  sub-zero  freezes. 

The  drugs  terramycin,  achromycin  are  trade  names  of  the 
tetracycline  group— achromycin  is  the  Lederle  Drug  Company’s 
product.  Pfeser  Drug  Company  puts  out  agrimycin  which  you 
used.  It  is  put  up  in  9.34  oz.  glass  jars  @  $9.00  and  is  15% 
streptomycin  and  1.5%  terramycin.  I  have  a  supply  of  it  but  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  use  it.  Can  see  no  reason,  if  it  is  used  as 
directed,  why  it  won’t  prevent  rot  as  well  as  cure  it. 

You  can  secure  any  amount  of  terramycin  you  desire  at  a  Veter¬ 
inarian  supply  house.  It  costs  $4.50  for  %  pound.  I  secured  my 
supply  of  achromycin  from  the  Lederle  drug  representative  here 
at  Spokane  for  my  experiments.  Squibb  Company’s  representa¬ 
tive  gave  me  a  sample  vial  of  water  soluable  penicillin.  I  do  not 
suggest  anyone  to  use  achromycin  with  terramycin  so  easily 
available.  It  is  expensive  and  I  know  of  no  other  supply  than  the 
one  I  had. 

I  am  a  professional  registered  nurse  of  the  states  of  Montana 
and  Washington.  Am  on  the  staff  of  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  here 
in  Spokane.  I  have  only  a  city  lot  and  growing  iris  is  an 
avocation  with  me.  Our  soil  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  the  water 
supply  is  the  best  in  the  U.  S.  for  a  city  this  size.  The  latest 
census  is  180,000.  Nine  deep  wells  fed  by  an  underground  river 
supply  us  with  all  the  water  we  wish  to  use.  It  is  heavy  with 
lime  and  we  cannot  grow  acid  loving  plants.  The  rock  formations 
are  basalt— volcanic— the  soil  amazingly  productive.  I  use  compost 
liberally  as  my  location  is  essentially  gravel  from  a  prehistoric  river 
bed. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Losey  of  Iris  City  Gardens,  Walla  Walla,  has  done 
things  with  iron  chelate.  He  is  going  to  carry  on  experiments 
for  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  on  a  product  of  theirs.  We  are 
going  to  carry  on  this  antibiotic  experiment  in  his  much  larger 
garden  as  soon  as  work  begins  in  March. 

We  will  use  terramycin  and  agrimycin.  He  uses  compost  liberally 
and  super-phosphate  and  sends  out  very  fine  large  rhizomes  that 
take  the  beating  of  our  climate  very  well. 
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of  New  Jersey 
Sponsors  Two  Test  Gardens 

Joseph  Gatty,  N.J. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  growing  and  breeding 
of  iris  within  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  Region  19  knows  no 
bounds.  When  the  proposal  for  an  Iris  Test  Garden  was  first 
brought  before  The  Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey  it  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  to  further 
advance  the  popularity  and  interest  of  our  favorite  flower.  The 
Society  itself  had  long  been  aware  of  the  need  for  such  a 
project  for  a  number  of  varied  reasons.  We  have  watched  with 
great  interest  the  rapid  strides  and  delightful  results  that  many 
of  the  breeders  of  this  region  were  obtaining  from  their  seedling 
plots.  The  need  for  a  place  to  seriously  test  these  seedling  clones, 
to  have  them  noted  by  able  iris  judges  in  a  conveniently  located 
group  as  a  unit  had  become  a  necessity. 

One  Iris  Test  Garden  had  been  our  aim  and  goal,  but  little  did 
we  know  that  we  were  to  be  twice  blessed  in  this  respect  through 
the  generosity  of  two  of  our  members,  Mr.  Charles  Gray  of  Mont- 
vale,  N.J.,  and  Mrs.  Eileen  L.  Donohoe  of  Clinton,  N.J.,  who  is 
also  our  able  RVP.  We  could  not  have  asked  for  two  finer 
gardens  from  which  to  begin  this  project.  The  Gray  garden  in 
northern  New  Jersey  (Region  2  judges,  please  note)  is  a  lovely 
one,  abundant  both  in  historical  and  older  irises  as  well  as  the 
most  modern.  The  Donohoe  garden  in  western  New  Jersey  con¬ 
venient  to  judges  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  equally  interesting. 
The  collection  of  irises  is  a  complete  and  fine  one.  The  fine  iris 
material  that  is  now  growing  in  both  of  these  gardens  will  prove 
to  be  of  great  value  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  will  the  northern 
and  southern  sites  of  each  of  these  test  gardens  with  their  different 
seasonal,  climatic,  and  soil  conditions. 

These  two  Iris  Test  Gardens  shall  be  officially  opened  this 
coming  spring.  It  is  the  hope  of  The  Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey 
mat  full  advantage  of  this  project  will  be  taken  by  the  many 
iris  breeders  of  this  region.  Invitations  will  be  sent  out  to  all 
known  hybridizers  of  Region  19  previous  to  the  iris  season.  Further 
information  regarding  this  project  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Dennis,  11  Meadow  Road,  Chatham,  New  Jersey. 


The  Iris  Society 
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Regulations  Covering  The  Iris  Society  of 
New  Jersey’s  Iris  Test  Garden 

1.  The  test  gardens  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  The  Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey  which  shall 
set  up  all  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  American  Iris  Society  members  of  Region  19  may  send 
seedlings  to  the  test  garden. 

3.  The  gardens  may  accept  only  two  varieties  per  year  from 
each  breeder. 

4.  Varieties  may  be  bearded  or  Siberian. 

5.  The  breeder  is  asked  to  send  two  rhizomes  of  each  variety 
to  consignee  of  the  Scientific  Committee  who  will  record 
source,  parentage,  etc.,  and  give  a  code  number  to  the  lot  and 
trans-ship  half  of  each  lot  to  one  test  garden  and  half  to  the 
other  test  garden.  The  consignee  is  Mr.  Joseph  Gatty,  225 
Griffith  Street,  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey. 

6.  A  test  period  may  be  three  growing  seasons  following  their 
initial  planting. 

7.  A  fee  of  $3.00  per  seedling  variety  shall  be  payable  when 
rhizomes  are  submitted. 

8.  At  the  completion  of  the  third  growing  season,  the  plants 
and  all  increase  together  with  a  copy  of  the  log  may  be 
returned  to  the  breeder  at  the  breeder’s  expense,  or  plants 
may  be  disposed  of  as  the  breeder  wishes. 

9.  Data  compiled  through  these  test  gardens  are  the  property 
of  The  Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey  and  may  not  be  re¬ 
produced  or  quoted  in  part  or  in  whole  without  permission 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Society. 

10.  While  all  reasonable  care  will  be  given  seedlings  entrusted 
to  the  test  gardens,  the  Scientific  Committee  and  all  per¬ 
sonnel  connected  with  them  and  the  membership  of  The 
Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey  will  not  be  held  responsible  for 
accidents,  acts  of  God  and/or  other  circumstances  beyond 
their  control. 

11.  Seedlings  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Consignee  not  later 
than  August  15. 

12.  The  Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey  will  award  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  the  outstanding  seedling  tested  in  the  period  of 
thi  *ee  years. 
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Spurias  in  Southern  California 

Clarke  Cosgrove 

Although  the  catalogues  of  one  of  the  pioneer  commercial 
growers  in  Southern  California,  Mrs.  Jennett  Dean  of  the  Moneta 
Gardens,  offered  spuria  hybrids  for  use  in  perennial  borders,  it 
was  not  until  a  chance  break  caught  the  attention  of  Eric  Nies  in  the 
late  1930  s  and  started  him  on  a  serious  breeding  program,  that 
interest  in  this  member  of  the  iris  family  was  revived.  The  species 
ochroleuca  had  been  planted  generously  in  home  gardens  and 
estates  for  its  foliage  accent  and  wealth  of  bloom  in  season,  but  the 
use  of  the  newer  hybrids  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  climb  into 
popularity.  At  the  present  time  spurias  are  being  used  in  planted 
coves  along  the  freeways  leading  to  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  greater  number  in  the  parks  and  in  private  gardens.  Interest 
in  them  has  spurred  the  members  of  the  Southern  California  Iris 
Society  to  organize  a  study  committee  on  spurias  and  to  grow 
all  the  available  species  in  that  section. 

Spurias  are  robust  and  tough  enough  to  compete  with  the  other 
plants  of  the  perennial  border  and  their  blossoms  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  iris  family  for  cutting  and  corsage  making.  Local  florists  are 
delaying  the  blooming  period  to  have  flowers  for  Memorial  Day 
and  are  shipping  them  to  all  the  western  states.  As  clearer  colors 
and  handsomer  blossoms  are  developed  through  systematic  hy¬ 
bridizing  programs  now  being  carried  on  by  several  breeders  in 
Southern  California  and  elsewhere,  the  popularity  of  this  very 
satisfactory  iris  is  certain  to  grow. 

The  standard  of  perfection  as  set  by  Eric  Nies  for  himself  and 
now  followed  by  others  has  improved  the  offerings.  Mr.  Nies 
stated  in  1943,  “Roughly,  the  standard  toward  which  I  have  been 
striving  for  some  years  is:  Stalk,  straight,  strong  but  not  clublike, 
with  flowers  well  spaced.  Flowers:  free  from  twisting;  falls  not 
pinched  or  tucked  under;  standards  rigid  and  held  about  45  de¬ 
grees  from  horizontal;  color  clear,  with  good  carrying  power,  free 
from  veining  and  flecking  unless  such  flecking  and  veining  be 
an  attractive  feature;  no  white  around  the  signal  patch;  size  in 
proportion  to  the  stalk;  good  substance  and  finish.  Plant:  vigorous 
and  floriferous.” 

The  breeding  program  of  Mr.  Nies  was  stopped  by  his  death, 
but  there  will  be  introductions  from  his  garden  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come.  The  first  introduction  to  be  made  since  his 
death  was  Black  Point  with  buds  so  dark  brown  as  to  appear  black. 
It  was  introduced  this  year  by  the  Lyon  Gardens.  Next  year  they 
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FAIRY  LANTERN  (Nies  1956) — This  is  a  light  blue  Spuria  with  a  very  large  yellow 
signal  patch  on  the  falls.  The  general  effect  is  light  blue  and  gold.  It  is  very 
vigorous  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Nies'  selections. 
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will  also  introduce  two  more:  Katrina  Nies,  a  beautiful  flower  of 
medium  violet  lavendar  on  a  light  yellow  ground  with  the  falls 
a  little  paler  than  the  standards,  and  Fairy  Lantern,  a  very 
ruffled  spuria  giving  a  bicolor  effect.  The  standards  are  medium 
blue,  blending  to  yellow  at  the  base.  The  falls  are  pale  blue, 
heavily  overlaid  with  yellow.  This  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
truly  looks  like  a  fairy  lantern.  These  introductions  were  selected  by 
Mr.  Nies,  but  were  registered  by  Marion  Walker  who  is  growing 
the  Nies  seedlings. 

There  are  three  other  Nies  spurias  registered  but  not  yet  ready 
for  introduction.  Grace  Perry  Nies  is  a  rich  golden  brown  with 
a  glowing  orange  signal  patch.  This  iris  has  proven  to  be  a  wonder¬ 
ful  parent  and  is  being  used  to  produce  new  browns  that  have 
vigor  that  the  parent  does  not  possess.  During  the  1955  season 
quite  a  number  of  brown  spurias  were  selected  that  are  the  most 
beautiful  seen  to  date.  In  a  few  years  there  should  be  vigorous 
browns  with  the  form  and  size  of  Wadi  Zem  Zem.  Ruth  Nies 
Cabeen  is  the  bluest  of  the  Nies  line  of  spurias.  This  was  labeled 
by  Eric  as  his  best  blue  and  was  named  after  his  daughter.  As  it 
is  grown  in  some  gardens  it  is  considered  outstanding.  Kathy 
Cabeen  was  selected  because  of  its  chartreuse  color.  The  flower  is 
a  rich  greenish  yellow  with  a  penciled  brown  marking.  It  is 
a  very  unusual  color  for  an  iris;  one  that  should  please  the  flower 
arrangers. 

Air.  Walker  reported  that  “during  the  1955  season  I  have  selected 
100  new  seedlings  from  the  last  crop  of  seed  produced  by  Eric 
and  planted  by  me.  Some  of  these  may  be  ready  for  introduction 
by  1957.  New  characteristics  are  beginning  to  appear  in  these 
plants.  Some  are  going  to  be  what  we  might  call  intermediate 
spurias;  plants  that  are  compact  and  grow  about  30  inches  high 
instead  of  the  usual  48.  There  are  some  flowers  that  have  broad 
standards  and  falls,  some  of  which  are  very  ruffled.  New  colors 
are  appearing  such  as  gray,  green,  yellow  edged  purple,  some 
without  the  usual  signal  patch,  and  some  with  vivid  contrast  in 
color.  This  all  indicates  that  the  field  is  just  opening  up  and 
that  we  should  have  bigger  and  better  spurias  that  will  become 
more  and  more  popular  as  the  iris  hobbyist  comes  to  know  them.” 

Two  other  promising  lines  of  spuria  breeding  have  at  least  been 
halted.  Torn  Craig  after  introducing  such  fine  iris  as  Big  Cloud, 
Blue  Pinafore,  Blue  Valentine,  Investment,  Sweet  Butter,  Sun  and 
Shadows,  and  White  Crane,  lost  his  stock  and  seedlings  in  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  Although  he  is  still  interested,  he  has  his  time 
and  efforts  diverted  to  the  tall  bearded  and  daylilies.  Carl  Milliken 

j 
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RUTH  NIES  CABEEN  (Nies) — This  is  about  the  bluest  of  any  of  the  spurias.  It 
was  registered  by  Mr.  Nies  and  was  considered  by  him  to  be  his  best  blue. 
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also  has  decided  to  rest  with  the  introduction  of  White  Heron,  the 
nearest  to  a  pure  white  yet  introduced,  and  the  wide  acceptance  of 
Wadi  Zem  Zem  as  the  finest  spuria  available. 

The  future  looks  bright  as  several  other  hybridizers  develop 
their  own  lines.  Ed  Brennen  introduced  a  truly  brown  spuria  in 
Bronze  Butterfly  and  Marion  Walkers  Canary  Island  has  won 
wide  acclaim  in  the  Spuria  Iris  Society's  Test  Garden  for  Spuria 
Iris  in  Houston,  Texas.  This  is  a  delightful  combination  of 
broad  canary-yellow  falls,  which  are  ruffled  around  the  edge  in 
white,  and  large  somewhat  flaring  standards  of  white  with  canary- 
yellow  at  the  base.  Also  from  Marion  Walker’s  own  spuria  line 
Morningtide  will  be  introduced  next  year.  It  is  a  very  large  white 
spuria  faintly  lined  with  blue.  The  size  of  the  standards  and  falls 
is  unusually  large  with  the  falls  flaring  nicely.  The  plant  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  gives  a  most  pleasing  effect  in  the  garden. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  spuria  section  of  the  iris  family  will  awaken 
their  beauty  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual  in  1956  so 
that  all  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  AIS  may  see  for  them¬ 
selves  the  wonderful  spurias  of  Southern  California. 


ANNOUNCES  ITS 

1956  Introductions 

MORNING  FLUSH — T-beard,  Pink  with  tangerine  flush  in  falls.  .  .$15.00 
WHIRLAWAY— 7  across  flower,  large  wavy  horizontal  falls,  yellow  on 


each  side  with  white  hlaze,  Wavy  yellow  standards.  Strong  grower. 

Good  substance . .$15.00 

ZANGARA — Mauve  with  green  washings  on  falls.  . . .  .$12.50 

ICE  CANYON — Pure  amoena  with  light  blue  falls . .  .$15.00 

JUST  SUMPIN’ — Pure  amoena  with  deep  yellow  falls..  ........  .$12.50 

FORMERLY  INTRODUCED 

M.  VIOLET  MOYER — Wavy  red-henna . .  $2.50 

MARY  G.  VORIS — Cerise  purple  with  blue  blaze  in  falls..  ......  .$2.50 

COLORFUL  CANYON — Wavy  henna-chocolate  with  blue  jewel.  Stalks 
remain  perpendicular  through  podding.  One  of  the  strongest  stems 

in  Iris . . . . . .  $4.00 

JIMRO — A  large  formal  russet  with  the  good  substance  of  its  parents, 

Pink  Sensation  and  Golden  Russet . $7.50 

JANIE — Much  like  Jimbo,  but  with  horizontal  falls. . . $7.50 


Send  us  your  want  list  of  varieties  from  1935  to  1955  and  we 
shall  quote  you  on  as  much  as  we  can  fill  at  collection  prices . 

CHAS.  WILLIAM  VORIS 
VORIS  IRIS  GARDENS 
R.  D.  2,  WATSONTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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REFRIGERATED  GERMINATION 

In  October,  I  placed  several  seeds 
from  a  ripened  pod  of  bearded  iris 
on  a  gauze  compress  and  rolled  it 
into  a  cigarette  size  tube.  The  gauze 
was  thoroughly  moistened  in  water 
and  then  sealed  in  aluminum  foil  to 
prevent  evaporation. 

The  package  was  then  placed  on 
the  top  shelf  (not  freezer)  of  a  re¬ 
frigerator. 

During  the  first  week  in  December, 
three  seeds  had  germinated  to  the 
extent  of  sending  out  roots  about  1% 
inches.  These  required  special  hand¬ 
ling  as  they  had  grown  through  the 
gauze. 

The  seeds  were  planted  immedi¬ 
ately  in  a  six  inch  pot  of  sifted  earth 
and  an  equal  amount  of  well  rotted 
manure.  Water  was  applied  every 
two  days  and  a  small  amount  of 
Miraclegro  was  added  to  the  water. 

In  four  days  sprouts  appeared.  The 
pot  was  kept  in  a  warm  location  and 
placed  near  a  window  to  receive 
about  four  hours  of  sun.  In  the 
evening  and  during  the  night,  the  pot 
was  placed  directly  under  a  ten  watt 
light  bulb. 

Growth  has  been  one-fourth  inch 
per  day  and  the  first  seedlings  are 
over  three  inches  high  (Dec.  21, 
1955)  at  this  time. 

The  remaining  seeds  have  also 
germinated,  but  now  they  are  planted 
as  soon  as  roots  appear  because  of 
ease  of  handling. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing,  this  is 
not  presented  as  any  scientific  experi¬ 
ment.  However,  it  does  raise  some 
interesting  possibilities  if  any  one 
has  had  difficulty  securing  germina¬ 
tion  through  the  conventional  method. 

It  also  offers  the  iris  grower  the 
opportunity  to  keep  his  hand  in 
over  the  winter  months  with  ordinary 
household  equipment. 


I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  matter,  especially  if  you 
know  if  any  growers  have  attempted 
this  method.  I  am  wondering  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  blooms 
the  first  year  instead  of  the  usual  two 
years. 

— Hy  Cherr 
570 V2  Main  Avenue 
Passaic,  New  Jersey 

ROT 

Well  there  we  have  a  universal 
complaint.  It  is  very  bad  here  in 
South  Africa  when  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wet  summer,  such  as  was 
experienced  in  1954  from  November 
to  March,  1955.  The  disease  doesn’t 
ring  a  bell  to  tell  you  which  plant 
has  been  tackled.  It  is  sometimes 
a  week  or  two  before  you  see  that 
the  plant  has  something  wrong  with 
it.  Frequently  this  is  too  late  and 
there  goes  a  treasured  iris.  For  years 
now  I  have  been  a  believer  in  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  as  a  disinfectant 
and  also  as  a  food.  Whenever  I  see  a 
plant  in  distress  I  dig  it  up,  wash  all 
the  soil  away,  cutting  out  all  signs  of 
trouble  and  promptly  put  the  rest 
into  a  bath  of  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  I  let  it  soak  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  having  in  the  meanwhile  made 
up  a  sloppy  paste  of  agricultural  lime 
and  water.  When  the  plants  have 
soaked  sufficiently,  I  dry  these  and 
rub  the  paste  over  the  fresh  cuts  just 
to  seal  off  the  air.  I  leave  the 
rhizomes  out  for  a  day  and  then 
replant  and  water.  Then  a  week 
later  I  make  up  a  permanganate  of 
potash  solution  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
the  crystals  to  four  gallons  of  water 
and  give  all  my  plants  a  washing  with 
this  a  day  after  they  have  had  their 
regular  watering.  I  find  that  this  so¬ 
lution  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
the  growth  and  tends  to  promote 
stronger  and  better  plants  and  bet- 
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ter  blooms.  I  give  the  plants  their 
last  medicine  just  as  the  first  spikes 
show  signs  of  growth. 

Of  course,  this  treatment  may  not 
be  of  use  to  growers  in  the  States 
where  you  have  climatic  conditions 
to  contend  with  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  us  over  here.  So  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself  and  my  ex¬ 
periences  in  South  Africa.  But 
thought  that  others  in  the  States 
might  be  interested. 

—George  Kent 
694  Downie  Street 
Deerness 

Pretoria,  South  Africa 

IRIS  SEEDSMAN 

Now  that  I  have  retired  from  teach¬ 
ing,  I  have  a  most  interesting  busi¬ 
ness.  This  time  of  the  year  I  have 
little  to  do  but  look  at  catalogs  and 
make  plans  for  spring.  I  produce  iris 
seed  for  those  who  wish  them.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  many  cards 
and  letters  I  get  asking  for  my 
circular.  As  you  may  know  this  is 
a  hobby  of  mine  and  I  enjoy  giving 
my  iris  friends  some  of  the  same 
seed  I  plant  for  myself.  The  past 
few  years  I  have  been  selling  the 
seed  in  mixtures,  that  is,  I  put  all 
pink  crosses  together,  all  blends  to¬ 
gether,  etc.  Most  of  my  calls  are 
from  novices  who  merely  want  to 
grow  something  good  from  seed.  I 
also  sell  mixed  seed  from  my  hem 
crosses  too  and  there  is  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  these.  I  am  not  getting  rich 
doing  this,  but  I  am  making  enough 
out  of  it  to  buy  myself  a  number  of 
new  iris  and  hems  each  year. 

This  year  I  am  making  special 
crosses  for  those  who  want  some¬ 
thing  better  and  more  definite  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  they  get  their  let¬ 
ters  to  me  early  enough  so  the  cross 
can  be  made.  These  crosses  are  a 
little  more  expensive,  but  they  are 
worth  it. 

I  have  many  reports  from  my 
customers  and  they  have  consistently 
been  good.  Several  customers  have 
introduced  iris  produced  from  the 


seeds  I  sold  them. 

I  am  introducing  a  lovely  big  tail¬ 
ored  ivory  iris  this  year.  I  have  named 
it  Gima  San  in  honor  of  the  boy  from 
Okinawa  who  stayed  with  me  for  four 
years.  He  will  be  with  me  in  my 
garden  work  from  this  spring  on. 
We  will  gradually  add  to  our  iris 
and  hem  holdings  and  sell  on  the 
market  again.  The  name  Gima  San 
simply  means  Mr.  Gima  in  Japanese. 
This  ivory  iris  is  very  large  and  is 
a  lovely  thing.  Nothing  like  it  on  the 
market.  It  is  strictly  tailored,  no 
ruffles  or  lace. 

I  have  shipped  seed  to  many  states, 
in  fact  every  state  where  iris  are 
grown;  to  Australia,  South  Africa, 
South  America,  Canada,  England 
and  Germany. 

—Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger 
Kirksville,  Mo. 

Editor’s  Note: 

The  following  correspondence  repre¬ 
sents  excerpts  from  letters  from  a 
Hemerocallis  Hybridizer s  Robin. 
Since  it  largely  concerns  the  action 
of  recessive  white  in  iris,  we  re-print 
it  here.—G.D. 

Let’s  get  back  to  this  white  day- 
lily  thing.  Drawing  on  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  irises  there  are  two  kinds 
of  white,  dominant  whites  and  re¬ 
cessive  whites.  The  dominant  white 
is  derived  from  a  form  found  in 
nature.  The  recessive  white  is  the 
result  of  inter-gene  action  and  usu¬ 
ally  stems  from  plicatas.  Since  there 
are  no  white  daylilies  in  nature,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
white  that  appears  will  simply  be  a 
freak  albino  where  for  some  reason 
the  gene  for  anthocyanin  has  dropped 
out,  or  a  recessive  white  which  might 
occur  under  certain  conditions. 

I  believe  our  main  trouble  is  that 
we  do  not  have  any  tetraploid  to 
cross  into  the  general  diploid  strains 
of  daylilies.  I  do  not  mean  the  so- 
called  tetraploids  that  result  from  the 
use  of  colchicine  for  as  I  understand  it 
such  tetraploids  merely  contain  the 
same  genes  in  double  amounts  since 
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nothing  new  has  been  added. 

I  am  not  sure  how  a  tetraploid 
which  results  from  a  union  of  two  un¬ 
reduced  diploid  gametes  would  react 
because  in  this  case  it’s  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  new  combinations  of 
genes  would  give  the  same  results  or 
similar  results  as  the  natural  tetra¬ 
ploid  since  this  type  of  cell  would 
contain  the  factors  from  two  parents, 
whereas  the  colchicine  induced  tetra¬ 
ploid  contains  only  the  factors  from 
one  parent.  What  I  am  driving  at  is 
that  in  hem  breeding  I  don’t  believe 
we  are  going  to  get  any  real  breaks 
until  we  pass  over  into  that  tetraploid 
X  diploid  state  which  was  responsible 
for  the  big  advances  made  in  iris 
breeding  about  twenty  years  ago. 
When  and  if  this  occurs  undoubtedly 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  recessive 
whites  in  daylilies  just  as  are  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  plicata  tetraploids  in 
irises. 

Incidentally,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
color  in  daylilies  as  well  as  irises, 
anthocyanin  and  plastid.  To  get  a 
white  daylily  both  must  drop  out.  I 
have  noticed  that  in  daylilies  with 
green  throats  that  the  plastid  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  smaller  doses.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  pinks  and  it  leaves 
me  to  believe  that  white  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  from  them  sooner  than  from 
anything  else.  In  crossing  Pink  Radi¬ 
ance  I  have  come  up  with  several 
seedlings  where  the  anthocyanin  gene 
has  dropped  out  leaving  only  the  base 
color  which  is  a  pale  cream-chamois. 
Maybe  someday  we  will  get  the  plas¬ 
tid  gene  to  do  likewise.  I  don’t 
know. 

— G.  Douglas,  Tenn. 

You  stated  that  recessive  white 
is  the  result  of  inter-gene  action  and 
usually  stems  from  the  plicatas.  I 
have  wondered  if  the  origin  of  re¬ 
cessive  white  is  similar  to  the  other 
instances  in  plant  genetics  in  which 
the  complementary  action  of  two 
genes  is  necessary  for  the  expression 
of  a  character  unknown  in  either  of 


the  parent  types?  Did  one  gene  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  old  diploid  species  and  the 
complementary  gene  occur  in  the 
later-introduced  tetraploid  species  and 
the  inter-breeding  of  these  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  new  character  ( re¬ 
cessive  white). 

At  the  present,  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  polyploidy 
to  the  production  of  white  in  hem- 
erocallis.  Polyploidy  does  give  a 
greater  and  more  continuous  range 
of  variability  but,  of  itself,  can  add 
no  new  factors  or  genes.  I  think  that 
we  have  pursued  the  elusive  white 
in  hemerocallis  as  a  recessive  or  com¬ 
pound  recessive.  Or  we  have  hoped 
for  a  mutation  or  aberration  ( gene 
dropping  out,  etc.)  to  aid  us.  In 
general,  mutations  are  recessive.  In 
any  event,  polyploidy  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  increasing  the  difficulties  of 
extracting  recessives  from  the  dom¬ 
inants  which  prevent  their  expression. 
So,  I  feel  that  we  have  much  greater 
opportunities  for  the  uncovering  of 
white  in  diploids. 

Polyploid  hems  have  generally  been 
less  fertile  in  breeding  than  diploids. 
Most  difficult  are  the  triploids,  the 
end  product  of  tetraploid— diploid 
crosses.  These  triploids  are  almost 
blind  alleys  in  a  breeding  program. 
Quinn  Buck  notes  that  they  have  ex¬ 
cellent  self-cleaning  qualities  due  to 
their  infertility.  Diploids  are  still 
yielding  returns  to  the  breeder,  though 
we  will  turn  to  the  polyploids  in 
the  future,  no  doubt,  for  further  re¬ 
finements.  ( Particularly  after  purer 
colors  have  been  achieved). 

—Raymond  F.  Steidl,  Illinois 

I  have  been  asked  by  Geddes 
Douglas  to  answer  your  question 
about  recessive  whites  in  iris.  We 
have  at  least  three  or  four  of  these 
whites  of  apparently  independent  ori¬ 
gin,  two  from  diploid  and  two  from 
tetraploids,  all  of  which  give  simple 
monohybrid  ratios.  But  the  species 
origin  of  all  of  them  is  in  doubt  since 
our  diploid  garden  varieties  are  a 
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Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers 

Here  is  a  PLANT  MARKER 
that  we  can  recommend  to  all 
IRIS  GROWERS.  Permanent, 
will  not  rot,  easy  to  read,  easy 
to  write  on  with  ordinary  soft 
lead  pencil  and  it  remains  clear 
and  plain  even  if  covered  with 
soil  over  winter.  We  have  made 
the  test  and  we  know  this  to  be 
true.  The  writing  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  scouring  powder 
and  the  label  can  be  used  over 
and  over.  Remains  neat  and 
clean  and  requires  no  painting. 

We  use  hundreds  of  the  H  -  2,/2"  x  8"  plastic  stakes  for  labeling  rows, 
clumps  and  individual  plants.  They  are  flexible  and  reinforced  and 
notched  so  that  they  are  not  easily  dislodged  or  broken  when  cultivating. 
One  of  the  things  we  like  best  is  the  saving  in  time  required  to  prepare 
labels  at  planting  time. 

The  J  -  3"  x  12"  stake  label  is  being  used  to  replace  all  other  type 
labels  in  our  display  garden.  Customers  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  name 
and  price  of  each  variety.  Saves  time  looking  up  prices  in  catalog. 

The  tie-on  tags  are  most  satisfactory  and  economical  for  hybridizing 
records  because  the  writing  always  remains  readable  and  the  tags  can 
be  cleaned  and  used  year  after  year. 


POST  PAID 

PRICES 

50  100 

500 

1000 

A-4i/2"  Vertical  Pot  Stake . 

$  .75  $1.25 

$  5.50 

$10.00 

B  -  2"  x  5"  Border  Stake  . 

1 .70  2.75 

1  1.00 

21.00 

C  -  6"  Vertical  Stake  . 

...  1.40  2.25 

10.00 

19.00 

D  -  2"  Tie-on  Tag  . 

.  .  1.25  2.00 

9.00 

17.00 

E  -  3"  Tie-on  Tag  . 

.  ...  1.50  2.40 

10.50 

20.00 

F  -  2"  Notched  Tag 

.7  5  1.25 

5.00 

9.00 

H-2,/2"  x  8"  Tee  Stake 

.  3.00  5.00 

21.00 

40.00 

J  -  3"  x  12"  Tee  Stake  . 

5.00  9.00 

37.50 

70.00 

L-  18"  Galvanized  Spring  Steel  Stake  . 

4.00  7.00 

30.00 

57.50 

&a&le  *)%& 
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mixture  of  two  species  and  the  tetra- 
ploids  originated  from  various  com¬ 
binations  of  diploids  and  some  half 
dozen  tetraploid  species  and  col¬ 
lected  forms. 

In  speaking  of  “inter-gene  action” 
in  relation  to  recessive  whites  of 
plicata  origin,  Geddes  was  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  kind  of  gene  interac¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  complementary 
genes,  but  to  the  fact  that  this  white 
is  a  member  of  a  multiple  allelic 
series.  It  is  recessive  to  the  plicata 
color  pattern,  which  in  turn  is  re¬ 
cessive  to  self  color;  and  there  are 
probably  several  plicata  alleles. 

Since  Geddes  states  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  pale  cream-colored  seedlings 
with  no  anthocyanin  from  the  Pink 
Radiance  hem  it  looks  as  if  he  al¬ 
ready  has  the  desired  recessive  white, 
although  combined  with  a  weak  yel¬ 
low.  It  should  be  easy  to  get  rid 
of  the  yellow  by  crossing  these 
seedlings  with  a  variety  lacking  yel¬ 
low,  preferably  with  weak  an¬ 
thocyanin  color,  sib  cross  the  heter¬ 
ozygotes  and  since  the  hems  are 
diploids  it  shouldn’t  require  a  very 
large  F2  to  recover  the  double  re¬ 
cessive  pure  white  lacking  both  an¬ 
thocyanin  and  look  for  near  whites  in 
the  progeny?  Some  of  your  pale 
yellows  might  very  well  be  hetero¬ 
zygous  and  segregate  pure  whites. 

I  have  always  assumed  that  the 
great  diversity  of  types  appearing  in 
garden  irises  resulted  from  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  species  from  which  they  orig¬ 
inated,  and  possibly  also  to  a  rather 
high  mutation  rate,  rather  than  to 
the  fact  that  polyploidy  was  involved. 
Geddes  is  quite  right  when  he  says 
direct  chromosome  doubling  merely 
increases  the  number  and  not  the 
kinds  of  genes,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  doubling  after  species  crossing. 

—Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 

IRIS  ITEMS 

I  began  raising  iris  about  1935 
when  I  received  a  gift  of  improved 
iris  from  the  Merriam  Iris  Garden  in 
Kansas.  I  was  very  pleased  with 


them,  and  planted  them  with  great 
care.  The  next  summer  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  thrilled  with  the 
beautiful  blooms.  I  had  an  unheard 
of  red  one,  Seminole,  a  lovely  blue, 
Alcazar,  and  a  dozen  more  beauties. 
In  a  year  or  two  I  bought  another 
collection,  mostly  Sass  irises.  In  that 
lot  I  had  King  Tut  and  Rameses.  I 
still  have  them  and  they  are  always 
a  show  piece  in  my  garden,  also 
Pink  Satin  and  Pink  Opal.  Since 
then  I  have  many  of  the  newer  iris, 
and  they  are  becoming  more  beauti¬ 
ful  every  year. 

Somewhere  in  the  thirties  I  began 
crossing  my  iris  with  an  aim  to  rais¬ 
ing  some  bigger  and  better  ones  of 
my  own.  At  first  the  gaudier  the 
flower  the  harder  I  tried  to  set  seed 
on  it,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  did 
set  seed,  such  a  mongrel  lot  of  seed¬ 
lings  as  I  had.  And  then  I  began 
to  remember  my  early  life  on  a 
farm.  I  knew  if  we  wanted  Jersey 
cows  we  kept  to  that  hue,  always 
selecting  the  best  of  the  calves  for 
stock.  I  dug  out  and  destroyed  all 
of  the  seedlings  except  a  few  very 
special  ones.  I  had  a  seedling  of  King 
Tut  and  Rameses  which  was  small 
and  delicate  but  it  was  a  brick  red 
or  rust  color  with  very  little  veining. 
I  intended  to  line  breed  it,  but  never 
got  the  chance.  It  disappeared  out  of 
my  garden.  I  think  the  borer  ate 
it.  Year  after  year  I  kept  trying,  but 
never  had  anything  that  I  thought 
was  good  enough  to  bother  with.  I 
had  a  sickly  greenish  yellow  (which 
could  have  been  a  parent  of  greens) 
but  I  threw  it  in  the  compost  as  a 
dismal  failure.  I  also  had  an  iris 
that  would  not  drop  its  falls,  but 
looked  like  an  over  size  tulip.  I 
discarded  it  also,  and  now  one  just 
like  it  is  being  sold  as  a  double  iris. 

It  was  not  until  about  1948  or 
1950  that  I  had  anything  promising. 
Then  I  had  a  whole  row  of  red 
seedlings,  a  cross  of  Red  Gleam  and 
The  Red  Douglas.  They  were  all  red, 
some  good  and  some  bad.  I  am 
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working  on  that  line  now  and  have 
two  good  varieties  from  it.  They  are 
registered. 

My  garden  is  on  a  terraced  slope 
which  lies  to  the  southeast.  It  is 
well  drained  shale  and  clay  ground. 
Iris  do  well  on  it,  but  since  it  is 
steep,  we  make  over  the  beds  about 
every  four  or  five  years  and  dig 
in  a  generous  amount  of  bone  meal 
and  some  potash  or  wood  ashes.  I 
also  give  it  a  dressing  of  cow  manure 
and  gypsum  in  the  spring.  For  borers 
I  use  DDT  50%  as  a  dust.  I  begin 
to  dust  the  middle  of  March  and 
keep  it  up  every  two  weeks  until 
the  buds  show  in  the  fan.  Weeds  and 
crab  grass  are  a  great  problem.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
if  there  is  a  weed  killer  that  could 
be  used  on  the  iris  beds  to  control 
weeds  and  not  harm  the  iris. 

I  had  some  good  crosses  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  have  planted  the  seed  in 
flats  which  I  number  and  record  the 
rows  of  seed  in  a  book.  To  keep  the 
number  from  being  lost  I  score  them 
into  the  end  of  the  flat  with  a  three 
cornered  file.  Kids  can’t  take  them 
off.  The  seeds  will  be  set  out¬ 
side  until  they  are  up  and  ready  to 
line  out  which  will  be  about  April. 
I  am  just  a  plain  dirt  gardener  but 
there  are  many  more  like  me  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  them  will  take  courage 
to  tell  you  about  their  gardens. 

—Mrs.  Robert  S.  Beaumont 
Highland  Avenue 
Oakdale,  Pennsylvania 

NAMES  IS  NAMES 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  bought 
my  first  iris  plants.  It  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  different  colors.  Each  plant 
was  labeled  with  its  name  but  as 
it  was  my  first  adventure  with  iris, 
I  discarded  the  names  and  set  my 
plants  out  carefully,  digging  my  soil 
up  good  so  my  plants  would  have 
drainage,  spacing  them  about  two 
feet  apart  so  they  would  have  plenty 
of  room  to  develop  into  nice  clumps. 
To  my  great  delight  the  next  year 
most  of  my  plants  bloomed  and  in¬ 


stantly  as  I  stood  over  them,  fas¬ 
cinated  with  their  gorgeous  beauty, 
I  wished  I  knew  them  by  name.  I 
learned  something  immediately  about 
iris.  They  are  personality  flowers  and 
just  like  people.  They  mean  more  to 
us  when  we  know  them. 

I  duplicated  that  order  and  was 
careful,  very  careful  to  keep  my 
names  so  I  could  identify  each 
precious  flower  when  it  unfurled  its 
lovely  petals. 

—Mrs.  R.  A.  Gotto 

1017  Bate  Ave. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

HOT  WATER  TREATMENT 
FOR  NEMATODES 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
I  reported  injury  to  rhizomes  follow¬ 
ing  treatment  with  hot  water  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  root  knot  nematode.  Mem¬ 
bers  concerned  with  this  problem 
will  be  interested  in  the  following 
comments  received  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  January  Bulletin.  “For  a  great 
many  years  I  have  used  hot  water 
treatment  on  root  knot  nematode.  Of 
course  I  have  killed  a  whole  lot  of 
plants  for  I  have  experimented  on 
temperatures  of  from  112  to  135 
degrees  and  from  periods  of  %  to 
5  hours.  Although  I  have  gotten 
away  with  successful  treatments  up 
to  125  degrees  for  %  hour  (chilling 
with  cold  water  immediately  after 
hot  bath)  I  have  found  the  “killing” 
temperature  pretty  close  to  120.  Often 
you  kill  the  center  blooming  bud 
but  very  rarely  the  side  increase  buds, 
but  the  state  of  growth  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  on  the  kill. 

“Temperatures  of  116-118  for  1% 
hours  seem  to  give  good  nematode 
kill  without  killing  the  plant.  It 
would  be  highly  useful  if  a  chart 
or  graph  were  worked  out  on  toler¬ 
ance  of  nematodes  to  various  water 
temperatures.” 

“We  also  make  a  practice  of  first 
washing  in  Chlorox,  then  rinsing  in 
water,  then  in  1:  1,000  bicloride  of 
mercury,  then  the  hot  water  bath. 
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This  eliminates  practically  all  disease 
organisms  at  the  same  time.  Our 
treated  area  of  several  acres  showed 
not  one  rotten  or  diseased  plant  for 
18  months,  after  which  disease  from 
some  source  began  to  be  apparent 
again.  We  also  treat  the  ground  with 
Shell  DD  in  the  same  way  vegetable 
growers  do,  but  double  strength. 
When  Sclerotinia  is  found  we  treat 
the  ground  around  with  methyl  bro¬ 
mide.”  Growers  who  practice  such 
rigorous  methods  to  control  diseases 
should  be  highly  commended. 

— L.  F.  Randolph 

ERRATA.— The  I.  dragalz  Horvat  en¬ 
try  appearing  in  the  list  of  species 
chromosome  numbers  published  by 
Randolph  and  Mitra  in  Bulletin  140, 
January,  1956  and  duplicated  as  a 
result  of  a  printer’s  error  on  pages 
53  and  54,  should  not  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  list.  The  plant  in 
question  has  been  carried  in  my  rec¬ 
ords  and  experimental  plots  as  the 
Dragalz  iris,  having  collected  it  near 
a  town  of  this  name  in  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  southern  Yugoslavia.  How 
Horvat’s  name  happened  to  become 
attached  to  it  in  the  list  I’ll  never 
know.— L.  F.  Randolph. 

PROGRAM  CHAIRMEN  NOTICE 

When  I  was  an  R.V.P.  of  the  AIS, 

I  became  aware  of  a  dearth  of  pro¬ 
gram  material  for  iris  clubs.  To  help 
fill  this  need,  I  have  worked  two 
years  making  a  16mm  Kodachrome 
sound  strip  movie  called  “Hybrid¬ 
izers  Are  People.”  It  must  be  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  Bell  &  Howell  202  filmo 
sound  or  a  similar  magnetic  sound 
strip  projector.  While  the  Bell  & 
Howell  projector  has  a  speaker  built 
within  it,  when  showing  to  a  large 
audience  it  is  best  to  attach  a  Bell 
&  Howell  loud  speaker  also. 

The  movie  story  begins  with  a 
young  lady  asking  me  how  I  would  go 
about  breeding  an  iris  with  white 
standards  and  yellow  falls. 

Before  the  question  is  answered  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  named;  close- 


up  pictures  of  the  stigma  and  stamen 
are  shown,  and  also  pollen  on  the 
hair  of  a  bumble  bee;  animated 
drawings  illustrate  pollen  tube  growth, 
mitosis,  and  some  details  of  chromo¬ 
somes  and  genes;  close-up  views  of 
hybridizers’  tools,  rust  disease,  and 
the  growth  of  the  iris  borer  are 
given;  Paul  Cook,  Mary  Williamson, 
and  other  breeders  are  pictured,  in¬ 
cluding  Walter  Welch  and  the  Dwarf 
Iris  Test  Garden  at  Middlebury,  In¬ 
diana.  There  is  a  trip  to  the  Mio, 
Michigan,  Iris  Show  and  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  iris  and  gardens. 

The  answer  to  the  initial  question 
is  given  largely  by  illustration  using 
both  large  and  small  colored  glasses 
and  appropriate  pictures. 

This  film  is  1200  feet  long  and 
the  speed  of  projection  is  24  frames 
per  second.  On  the  same  reel  is 
another  film,  200  feet,  “The  Rose 
Parade,”  silent  Kodachrome,  to  be 
projected  at  16  frames  per  second. 
Complete  show  lasts  about  40  min¬ 
utes. 

The  original  iris  film  cost  over 
$200.00,  and  the  copy  of  it  which 
I  rent  about  the  same.  I  charge 
$10.00  rental  and  the  expense  of  in¬ 
sured  express  to  its  next  destination. 
No,  I’ll  never  get  my  money  back— 
this  is  just  a  service  for  the  Iris  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairmen. 

Requests  for  the  use  of  “Hybrid¬ 
izers  Are  People”  are  already  coming 
in.  For  further  information  write 

—Earl  E.  Evans 
R.R.  #1 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

IRIS  CAN  TAKE  IT 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said,  “Three 
moves  are  worse  than  a  fire.”  B.  F. 
leaned  a  bit  to  the  conservative  side. 
One  move,  after  twenty-six  years  in 
the  same  home,  is  worse  than  a  fire. 
In  fact,  fire  was  necessary  to  rid 
the  place  of  some  of  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  time.  But  even  so,  there  are 
so  many  things,  such  as  iris,  that 
are  difficult  to  leave  behind  or  give 
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away.  There  were  many  old  varieties, 
unbloomed  seedlings  and  a  number 
of  the  newer  things  in  our  garden. 
Three  large  cartons,  over  1000 
rhizomes  were  transported  1750  miles 
from  Wichita,  Kansas  to  7710  Sonoma 
Highway,  about  8  miles  east  of  Santa 
Rosa,  California.  Three  weeks  elapsed 
before  these  iris  were  back  in  the 
ground  by  October  10.  All  of  them 
were  planted  in  porous,  gravelly  soil 
characteristic  of  Sonoma  Valley,  one 
of  the  coast  valleys  of  north  central 
California  north  of  San  Francisco. 
About  the  last  of  October,  a  generous 
application  of  partly  decomposed 


turkey  droppings  was  scattered  over 
the  iris  rows.  Soon  the  rains  started 
and  by  January  1,  1956,  more  than 
38  inches  of  rain  had  fallen,  14 % 
inches  of  it  in  an  eight-day  period. 
The  iris  from  dry  Kansas,  even  the 
oncobreds,  thrived.  The  past  two 
weeks  have  been  sunshiny  and  warm 
and  now  in  the  middle  of  February 
new  growth  shows  on  all  of  them. 
, Close  inspection  reveals  that  less 
than  a  dozen  iris  failed  to  survive,  a 
good  test  of  their  hardiness. 

—Roy  H.  Hall 
Santa  Rosa,  California 


1956  INTRODUCTIONS 

MARY  ELLA — Named  after  Mrs.  Rundlett,  so  it  must  be  good!  A 
purest  apricot  self  with  a  tangerine  beard.  Blooms  6"  wide  by  4" 
high  on  36"  sturdy,  well-branched  stalks.  Flower  show  quality  on 
plants  of  great  garden  value.  The  heavy  waxy  substance  of  the  broad 
floral  parts  brings  good  weather  resistance.  Fertile  both  ways.  Limited 
sale.  Parentage:  Love  Story  x  Apricot  Glory . .  .  .$25.00 

KEN — Named  after  Kenneth  Smith  in  appreciation  for  his  helpful  guid¬ 
ance.  This  iris  is  of  a  rare  shade  of  blue,  hyacinth  blue,  deeper  than 
the  general  run  of  blues,  yet  not  purple.  Blooms  at  midseason  along 
with  Mary  Ella,  and  makes  an  ideal  companion  for  it.  The  38"  stalks 
are  nicely  branched.  The  well-spaced  blooms  are  often  open  three  at 
a  time  per  stalk.  The  broad  floral  parts  are  lightly  waved.  Blue-tipped 
beard.  Viable  pollen.  Parentage:  (Lake  George  x  Brunhilde)  x  (Ebony 
Queen) . . . .  .$20.00 

INNER  LIGHT — This  one  will  delight  those  who  like  ruffled  plicatas.  It 
is  predominantly  a  clean  white  of  excellent  garden  value;  very  florif- 
erous.  Both  standards  and  falls  of  the  heavy-substanced  blooms  have 
a  pretty  stitching  of  blue-violet  at  edges  and  tips.  Crests  are  of  the 
same  color.  Three  hlooms  open  at  once  on  36"  stalks.  Has  pollen. 
Sets  seed.  Rapid  increase.  Parentage:  Aldura  x  Snow  Crystal.  .$15.00 

LITTLE  HELEN — A  Table  Iris  blooming  with  the  tails.  Standards  white, 
much  flushed  with  blue-violet,  the  color  of  the  falls.  Beard  yellow. 
Wiry,  zig-zag  stems  20"  tall.  Foliage  narrow  and  arching.  Everything  in 
scale.  Parentage:  Two  for  Tea  x  Williamson  2062:  a  table  iris.  .  $5.00 

NO  CATALOG  CASH  WITH  ORDER 

EDWIN  RUNDLETT 

1  Fairview  Ave.,  Staten  Island  14,  New  York 
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Questions  and  /j 
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Q.  1.  We  have  had  a  drought  in 
Texas  and  my  iris  have  suffered 
as  a  result.  Is  there  anything 
that  can  be  done  now  to  stim¬ 
ulate  growth? 

Q.  2.  What  can  be  done  to  get  rid 
of  the  grubworms? 

—Margaret  R.  Burges,  Texas 

A.  1.  Yes,  growth  can  be  stimulated 
by  a  light  application  of  super 
phosphate.  Sprinkle  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  around  the  chimps  and 
work  into  the  soil.  Another 
application  can  be  made  in 
about  three  weeks. 

A.  2.  All  types  of  worms  and  other 
soil  insects  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  application  of  Chlor- 
dane.  Chlordane  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  as  a  dust  or 
as  a  liquid,  with  equal  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Q.  1.  Tell  me  the  best  spray  or  dust 
to  use  for  “leaf  spot,”  that 
does  so  much  damage  to  my 
iris,  also  when  and  how  often 
to  use. 

Q.  2.  Do  you  advise  cleaning  off 
beds  now  or  wait  until  weather 
is  warmer? 

—Mrs.  Carl  J.  Kinzie,  Virginia 

A.  1.  There  are  two  sprays  being  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  treatment 
of  leaf  spot,  Captan  and  Agri- 
mycin.  Apply  Captan  at  the 
rate  of  2  level  tablespoons  per 
1  gallon  of  water  along  with 
%  teaspoon  of  Dreft  or  Tide. 

A.  2.  If  leaf  spot  persists  after  the 
blooming  season,  and  does  not 
respond  readily  to  the  spray¬ 
ing  treatment,  cut  off  the  foli¬ 
age  just  above  the  rhizome. 
Rake  the  ground  clean  and 
burn  all  refuse.  Frequently  this 


will  put  an  end  to  this  un¬ 
sightly  disease,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily. 

Q.  Is  there  any  weed  killer  that  could 
be  safely  used  on  Iris  beds,  to  kill 
weeds  and  not  harm  the  Iris? 

—Mrs.  Robert  S.  Beaumont, 
Pennsylvania 

A.  Weed  killers  which  derive  their 
killing  powers  from  2-4  D  and 
2-4-5  T  will  kill  iris  just  as  they 
will  kill  broad  leaf  weeds.  How¬ 
ever  there  are  several  chemicals 
which  can  be  safely  used  to  get 
the  same  effect.  These  are  the 
Herbicides  and  they  derive  their 
effectiveness  from  the  fact  that 
they  retard  seed  germination.  The 
first  step  is  to  eliminate  all  weeds 
from  the  iris  bed  by  hand.  Next, 
cultivate  the  soil  thoroughly  but 
lightly.  Lastly,  spray  with  the 
Herbicide  solution.  Crag  Herbi¬ 
cide  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
of  these  new  chemicals.  After  the 
spraying,  do  not  work  the  ground 
lest  a  new  crop  of  weed  seeds  be 
turned  up  into  sprouting  position. 

Q.  I  am  bothered  a  lot  with  the 
green  and  black  aphids.  I  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  combat  them. 
Will  you  please  give  me  informa¬ 
tion  on  this?  Also  what  to  use? 

—Collie  S.  Terrell 
945  8th  Street 
Wasco,  California 

A.  Any  spray  with  Malathion  as 
its  active  ingredient  will  eliminate 
aphids.  Be  sure  to  use  a  spreader- 
sticker.  The  formula  per  one  gal¬ 
lon  is  50%  malathion— 1  table¬ 
spoon;  Dreft  or  Tide— 1  teaspoon; 
wheat  flour— 1  tablespoon,  made 
into  a  paste. 
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Q.  After  an  iris  borer  has  tunnelled 
all  the  way  down  the  foliage  and 
into  the  rhizome  will  the  borer 
while  he  is  under  ground  tunnel 
into  other  rhizomes  in  the  same 
clump? 

—Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Dangler 
Shaker  Heights  20,  Ohio 

A.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  can 


be  answered  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  If  the  borer  has  de¬ 
veloped  sufficiently  so  that  he  is 
ready  to  pupate  the  answer  would 
be  no.  If  on  the  other  hand  his 
development  was  incomplete  and 
he  has  exhausted  the  food  supply 
in  one  rhizome  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  that  he  might  migrate  to  an¬ 
other  one. 


1955  INTRODUCTIONS 

113  D  STREET  •  DAVIS,  CALIF. 

HEATHER  ANGEL  (Linse  ’56)  37":  Midseason  to  late.  One  of  the 
handsome  NSCAPS  from  the  Linse  gardens,  and  much  darker  and 
later  than  others  being  introduced  by  Linse  this  year.  The  fully 
rounded  flowers,  8  inches  across,  of  Onco  form  are  absolute  per¬ 
fection!  The  color  is  a  smooth  Heather  Purple  (Wilson)  with  blue 
tipped  beard,  and  the  big  rounded  flowers  with  broad  fully  domed 
standards  have  semi-flaring  falls  3*4  inches  across.  A  sturdy  plant 
making  good  growth  and  increase,  and  having  strong  stalks  with 
two  good  branches  and  terminal.  Substance  is  extra  heavy.  Few 
iris  have  the  perfection  of  form  and  the  long  lasting  qualities  of 
this  fine  hybrid  introduction.  Seedling  NSCAP-29.  New  Snow  x 
Capitola . . . Each  $20 

GLOBETROTTER  (Linse  ’56)  42".  Midseason.  This  is  a  huge  golden 
tan  iris,  known  for  several  years  in  the  Linse  gardens  as  KING 
SIZE.  Its  size  is  immense,  blooms  having  an  8  inch  spread  with 
falls  3  inches  across.  It  is  a  blended  self  of  rose  golden  tan,  with 
upper  part  of  the  standards  and  lower  part  of  the  falls  deep  rose. 
Buff  at  the  sides  of  the  haft  and  a  margin  of  gold  buff  around  the 
edges.  Beard  is  yellow.  Form  and  substance  are  both  good,  and 
the  tall  stalks  have  three  to  four  branches  with  terminal.  It  has 
proven  an  excellent  parent,  being  fertile  both  ways.  (Tobacco  Road 
x  Casa  Morena)  x  Bryce  Canyon)  x  Orange  Man . Each  $20 

CELESTIAL  VALLEY  (Wedgewood  1956)  36".  Midseason.  A  light 
blue  self  (Wilson  640/3)  with  deeper  blue  (Onco)  veining.  Domed 
standards  with  broad  flaring  horizontal  falls  of  exceptional  sub¬ 
stance.  Very  sturdy  and  a  fast  increaser.  The  blooms  are  of  long 
lasting  quality  making  this  a  very  desirable  hybrid.  Tested  in  all 
climates  and  found  to  be  very  hardy.  Seedling  SC-1.  (Snow  Flurry 
x  Capitola) .  Each  $15 

( Catalog  sent  on  request) 
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1955  REGISTRATION  REPORT 

Mrs.  George  D.  (Fern)  Robinson,  Registrar 

IMPORTANT:  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  registra¬ 
tion;  remittance  must  be  sent  with  request  for  registration  blanks 
to  the  Registrar ,  not  to  the  Nashville  office.  Address:  167  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Lane,  Rattle  Creek,  Michigan. 

CONDENSED  REGISTRATION  RULES  NOW  EFFECTIVE: 
The  yearly  registration  limit  is  ten  of  any  one  type  (tall  bearded, 
spuria,  dwarf,  etc.,)  and  not  more  than  fifteen  in  all. 

When  an  iris  is  to  be  named  for  a  living  person,  written  per¬ 
mission  from  that  person  for  the  use  of  his  or  her  name  MUST 
be  sent  to  the  Registrar  before  registration  can  be  made.  Parents 
may  sign  for  minor  children. 

Names  should  consist  of  never  more  than  four  short  words 
and  preferably  not  more  than  three— a  short  name  is  better  than 
a  long,  unwieldy  one. 

Names  may  not  begin  with  “The,”  “A”  or  “An”— such  as  “The 
Beginner,”  “An  Interlude”  or  “A  Fine  Day.” 

Use  of  trademarks  or  copyrighted  names  of  commercial  products 
is  not  allowed,  except  where  such  a  name  was  already  in  common 
use  before  trademarked  or  copyrighted. 

A  slight  variation  of  a  name  already  registered  is  not  allowed— 
such  as  Black  Sateen  where  Black  Satin  exists. 

A  name  must  not  have  been  previously  registered  for  any  iris 
unless  that  iris  has  been  marked  as  obsolete  in  the  1939  Check  List 
(not  the  1949  List),  or  unless  it  has  been  released  by  the  former 
registrant  and  then  only  under  certain  conditions.  Or  when  it  has 
been  declared  obsolete  by  the  Registrar  and  the  Registration  Com¬ 
mittee  after  proper  investigation. 

An  iris  must  be  registered  by  July  10  of  each  year  to  be 
eligible  for  the  N.M.  award  in  that  year.  However,  an  iris  may 
be  registered  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Between  July  10  and 
approximately  August  1  registration  service  may  be  slowed  some¬ 
what,  since  the  rush  between  the  last  of  June  and  July  10  is 
terrific  and  correspondence  piles  up.  And  the  Registrar  needs  a  rest 
following  this. 

In  involved  parentages,  a  large  “X”  instead  of  a  small  one 
is  now  used  to  denote  that  everything  following  “X”  is  the  pollen 
parent.  I  liked  Mr.  Gordon  Plough’s  method  so  well  that  I  asked 
his  permission  to  adopt  it.  It  should  simplify  the  reading  of  some 
parentages. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  classification:  Dwarf  Bearded 
up  to  15"  in  height,  Intermediate  Bearded  15"  to  28",  tall  Bearded 
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all  over  28"  in  height,  measured  from  ground  level  to  tip  of 
standards.  Height  is  required  for  registration  purposes  and  must 
appear  on  the  blanks. 

The  background  color  of  the  standards  determines  color  classifi¬ 
cation. 


OFFICIAL  IRIS  COLOR  CLASSIFICATION,  1949  REVISION 

COLOR  PATTERN 


Predorninant  and 

Selfs 

Plicatas 

Bitones 

Bicolors 

Blends 

governing  color 
White . 

W1 

W2 

W3 

W4 

W5 

Violet . 

VI 

V2 

V3 

V4 

V5 

Blue . 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

B5 

Green . 

G1 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5 

Yellow . 

.  Y1 

Y2 

Y3 

Y4 

Y5 

Orange  . 

Ol 

02 

03 

04 

05 

Red . 

R1 

R2 

R3 

R4 

R5 

Black  (Niger) . 

N1 

N2 

N3 

N4 

N5 

1955  REGISTRANTS  AND  THEIR  REGISTRATIONS 

ALBRIGHT,  Mrs.  Margaret  Y.,  2101  E.  45th  So,  Salt  Lake  City  17, 
Utah. 

Yellow  Dresden,  Yum-Yum. 

ANLEY,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn,  St.  Georges,  Wych  Hill  Lane,  Woknag, 
Surrey,  England. 

April  Wedding 

ATTRILL,  Mrs.  Edna  I,  832  W.  Huntington  Dr,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

Clear  Crystal,  Dawn  Lark,  Rubro  Superba. 

AUSTIN,  Lloyd,  Placerville,  Calif. 

Black  Flare,  Blue  Abalone,  Chantimorena,  Color  Riot,  Dec¬ 
orated  Giant,  Fall  Frills,  Fancy  Bright,  Fancy  Flare,  Fancy 
Frills,  Fancy  Velvet,  Magic  Light,  Persian  Bronze,  Persian 
Lace,  Pink  Flare,  Pink  Marble. 

AWALT,  Mrs.  Elvanna,  22448  B  St,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Big  Moon,  Graduation  Gift. 

BABSON,  Sanford  L,  1237  So.  Orange  Ave,  West  Covina,  Calif. 

Red  Shadows,  Tambourine. 

BEARDSLEY,  Robert  P,  Hamilton,  Ind. 

Golden  Boy. 

BECHERER,  Joseph  C,  4809  Hamburg,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pastel  Supreme. 

BEAUMONT,  Mrs.  Robt.  S,  S.  Highland  Ave,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

Lake  Erie,  Silver  Cord,  Three  Rivers. 

BOEHL,  Victor,  325  New  Hope  Rd,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 
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Dusky  Rogue,  Marzetta,  Oretta,  Rogueland  Minx,  Sequoia 
Prince,  Siskiyou  Sunset,  Tranquil  Waters,  Verva  Margo. 
BRANCH,  Dr.  Chas.  E.,  Piper  City,  111. 

Angel  Curls,  Felicia,  Fiestaway,  Lavendula,  Magic  Mood, 
Vagabond  Lady. 

BRSNCHLEY,  W.  A.,  9  Quinton  Close,  Wallington,  Surrey,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Enid. 

BRETT,  Airs.  Sereno  E.  (Eliz.)  Brett,  201  Calle  Palo  Colorado, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

High  Fidelity,  Infantry  Blue,  Peachy  Dilemma. 

BRIGGS,  John  L.,  2316  March  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Aiich. 

Aliss  Donna. 

BROWN,  Dr.  G.  Percy,  Broad  St.,  Barre,  Alass.  (winter);  Central 
Village  P.O.,  Westport,  Alass.,  (summer). 

Autumn  Bronze,  October  Sunshine,  Summer  Surprise. 

BROWN,  Airs.  Tom.  M.  (Opal),  R.  4,  Box  145,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Picture  Bouquet,  Playmate. 

BROWN,  Rex  P.,  R.  3,  Box  293,  Alderwood  Manor,  Wash. 

Cascade  Gold,  Chocolate  Pie,  Enchanted  Pearl,  Golden 
Chariot,  Indian  Bride,  AIoon  Rings,  Red  Hat,  Seafair,  Serene 
Sunset. 

BROWNELL,  M.  J,  Alt.  Upton,  N.Y. 

Lady  O’  Fame,  Lady  Upton,  Snow  Phantom,  Storm  Hawk, 
Vale  Yndaia. 

BRUA1MITT,  L.  W.,  30  Bloxham  Rd.,  Banbury,  Oxon,  England. 
Crystal  Cap,  Dandy. 

BRUMA1ITT,  Airs.  L.  W.,  30  Bloxham  Rd.,  Banbury,  Oxon,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Fawn  Ruffles. 

BURBRIDGE,  Mrs.  Laura  M.,  17231  Sherman  Way,  Van  Nuys, 
Calif. 

White  Rain. 

BURCH,  J.  E,  Box  35,  8800  E.  63d  St,  Raytown,  Alo. 

Adalaide  Haworth,  Juanita  Burch,  Lorene  Burch,  Lydia 
Burch. 

BURNS,  Mrs.  Edythe,  1707  77th  Ave.  N,  Alinneapolis  12,  Minn. 
Cotton  Town. 

BURNS,  Harvey  R,  1142  Lincoln  St,  Alilton,  Pa. 

Breath  of  Spring,  Delightful  Lady,  Esther  E.  Dagnell. 

BUSS,  Walter  E,  R.  1,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Carbonado,  Edith  Pope,  Peppermint  Pink,  Sunnyside  Up,  Ultra 
Violet. 
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BUTTRICK,  Stedman,  Liberty  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Concord  River. 

CALDWELL,  Chas.  H.,  55  Warren  Place,  Montclair,  N.J. 
Guatamozin. 

CARSTENSEN,  Airs.  Nick  (Katie),  1327  Hays  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 
Gilded  Lily. 

CASSEBEER,  F.  W,  Strawtown  Road,  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Furrelow,  Pink  Panoply,  Primrose  Bonnet,  Sweethearts 
Folly.  Fairy  Butterfly,  as  selector,  with  permission  of  K.  D. 
Smith,  originator  of  seeds.  Stock  grown  and  owned  by  selector. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  R.  K.  314  Maria  St,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 

Lady  in  Lace,  Wintertime. 

BRO.  CHARLES,  S.V.D,  Alission  Gardens,  Techny,  Ill. 

AIission  Rose,  Techny  Chimes. 

CHOWNING,  Frank  E.  12th  Floor  Boyle  Bldg,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Full  Chorus,  Pomp  and  Glory,  Pristine  Beauty. 

CHRISTIE,  Airs.  Dorothy,  Putiki,  Wanganui,  N.Z. 

AIohrlake. 

CLAAR,  Elmer  A,  617  Thornwood  Lane,  Northfield,  Ill. 

Catherine  Claar,  Nancy  Treadwell. 

CLEVENGER,  Dr.  Lewis,  824  E.  Patterson  Ave,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
Gima  San. 

COOK,  Paul  H,  Route  4,  Bluffton,  Indiana. 

Blue  Lilt,  Florinda,  AIanifesto,  Remnant,  Sky  Patch,  Stint. 
COLIN,  Oscar,  7515  Leighton  Ave,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

AIusette,  Pallette,  Souvenir,  Tempest. 

COPPEDGE,  George  W,  5826  Corbin  Ave,  Tarzana,  Calif. 

Gay  Welcome. 

CORLISS,  Dr.  Philip  G,  P.O.  Box  68,  Somerton,  Ariz. 

Arizona  Prince,  Arizona  Princess,  Arizona  Violet,  Blue  Cor¬ 
sage,  Blue  Mirandy,  Dorothy  Warenskjold,  Gold  Beacon, 
Golden  Bear,  Golden  Branch,  Golden  Spur,  Pharaoh,  Viola 
Bray. 

CRAIG,  Tom,  Route  4,  Box  315,  Escondido,  Calif. 

Beau  Catcher,  Bearded  Lady,  Bang,  Dual,  Golden  Ripple, 
Moonchild,  Nevermohr,  Peach  Sherbet,  Stop,  Tom-Tom. 
CRANDALL,  Fred  R,  6402  33d  Ave.  So,  Seattle  8,  Wash. 

Mr.  America,  Swingtime. 

CROSBY,  Airs.  Luzon,  306  West  400  So,  Orem,  Utah. 

Little  Sweetheart. 

CROSSLEY,  Dr.  H.  E,  96  Elwill  Way,  Beckenham,  Kent,  England. 
Bland  Innocence. 

DAILEY,  Leota,  2825  W.  5th,  Sioux  City,  3,  Iowa. 

Breakaway,  Crystalier,  Party  Souvenir. 
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I r island’s  1956  Introductions 

BEARDED  IRIS 

GAY  WELCOME  (Coppedge  1956)  . $20.00 

A  delightfully  ruffled  mimosa  yellow,  shading  from  light  to  dark,  with 
a  buttercup  yellow  beard,  surrounded  by  white.  Flowers  very  long  last¬ 
ing.  Exceptional  branching.  38".  Highly  Commended  1955. 

GOLD  CUP  (Murray  1956)  . $20.00 

A  very  deep  gold-orange  self,  with  nice  large  well  formed  flowers  of 
smooth  heavy  texture  and  nicely  branched.  38".  Highly  Commended 
1955. 

KENTUCKY  COLONEL  (Stambach  1956) . $20.00 

A  very  large  flower  in  a  new  shade  of  medium  blue,  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  bv  antique  gold  at  the  hafts,  and  beautifully  branched.  38". 

KINGPIN  (Lyon  1956)  . $20.00 

A  rich  and  lustrous  iris  in  blended  reds.  Standards  are  medium  ox- 
blood  red,  falls  slightly  deeper,  splashed  deep  violet.  An  antique  Indian- 
yellow  heard.  5-way  branching.  36". 

ORIENTAL  PEARL  (Lyon  1956)  . $25.00 

This  is  one  of  the  pinks  which  garden  visitors  favored  for  introduction. 
It’s  very  tall  stalks,  beautifully  branched,  carry  blooms  of  adorable 
tintings  of  light  to  medium  Orient  pink.  The  beard  is  a  deep  mars 


orange.  40".  Highly  Commended  A.I.S.  1955. 

SAFFRON  GOLD  (Lyon  1956)  . $20.00 

A  deep  Antique  Saffron-gold,  even  the  beard  is  the  same  color.  Lovely 
substance,  form,  and  texture,  plus  good  branching.  34". 

WINGED  GODDESS  (Lyon  1956)  . $25.00 


Charmingly  dressed  in  light  Uranium  green,  with  a  pale  bluebird  blue 
overcast  on  the  falls,  and  an  attractive  bluebird  blue  beard.  This  Iris 
was  selected  by  two  of  our  most  prominent  Judges.  36".  Highly  Com¬ 
mended  A.I.S.  1955. 

SPURIA  IRIS  (Released  by  Marion  R.  Walker) 

FAIRY  LANTERN  (Nies  1956)  . $15.00 

Wisteria  blue  standards,  and  Deep  Canary-yellow  falls,  blending  into 
a  lovely  medium  flax  blue  around  the  outer  edges.  Petals  are  ruffled 
and  well  rounded.  Highly  Commended  A.I.S.  1955 

KATRINA  NIES  (Nies  1956)  . $15.00 

A  lovely  creation.  Light  Dauphin’s  Violet  standards,  with  the  center 
portion  of  the  falls  of  deep  Aureolin  blending  into  a  grayed  light 
Dauphin’s  violet.  Highly  Commended  AIS  1955.  See  picture  in 
Bulletin  #140. 

MORNINGTIDE  (Walker  1956) . $20.00 

Large  and  ruffled,  very  pale  blue-white  with  a  delicate  blue  penciling 
on  the  petals,  and  a  small  signal  at  the  base  of  the  falls.  An  Iris  of 


distinction.  Pictured  on  cover  of  Bulletin  #140. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HYBRIDS— 

Released  by  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Gardens. 

CLAREMONT  INDIAN  (Lenz  1956)  . . $4.00 

This  is  a  near  red  Innominata  hybrid  of  lovely  texture  and  size.  Grace¬ 
ful  stalks  12-15  inches  tall.  Stock  very  limited. 

MESA  QUEEN  (Lenz  1956)  . $4.00 


A  daintily  frilled  lavender-blue  Innominata  hybrid  of  excellent  quality. 
12-15  inch  stalks.  Stock  very  limited. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  above  introductions  will  be  in  our 
1956  catalogue.  254 — Deductible  from  first  order. 

LYON  IRIS  GARDENS 

7041 -R  WOODMAN  AVENUE,  VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 
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DALING,  Merle,  Waterville,  Wash. 

My  Darling. 

DAVIDSON,  B.  LeRoy,  Route  2,  Wawawai  Road,  Colton,  Wash. 
Truly  Violet. 

DeFOREST,  Fred,  Route  3,  Box  363,  Canby,  Ore. 

Cascade  Dawn,  Corallina,  Country  Editor,  Elfin  Tracery, 
Grand  Teton,  Irma  Melrose,  Ranchero,  Snow  Dream,  Tall- 
chief,  Violet  Hills. 

DENNIS,  Mrs.  Zeh  (Dorothy),  Jr.,  11  Meadow  Road,  Chatham, 
New  Jersey. 

Green  Sprite. 

DOUGHERTY,  Mrs.  Thos.,  (Constance  E.),  3  Russell  Terrace, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

My  Sunshine,  Pink  Doll,  Pink  Promise,  Seven  Veils. 
DREWETT,  A.  W.,  England. 

Expedition  South,  Princess  Popocatepetl,  Tents  of  Kedar, 

T  RANSCENDENT  AL . 

DUBES,  George  W.,  2128  Isabella  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Arctic  Splendor,  Commodore,  Garden  Goddess,  Soo  Preme  Soo. 
DuBOSE,  Sidney  P.,  Box  311,  Walnut,  California. 

Amethyst  Star,  Garnet  Lake,  Pink  Caprice. 

ECKELS,  Dr.  Richard  P.  233  Blvd.  of  the  Presidents,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

Marquise  La  Greca. 

ETHERIDGE,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  515  Exeter  Road,  San  Antonio  9,  Texas. 
Perky  Gold,  Pasqual  Glory. 

FAY,  Orville  W.  1522  Isabella  St.,  Wilmette,  Ill.,  now  1775  Pfingsten 
Rd.,  North  Brook,  Ill. 

Chinese  Coral,  Galilee,  Wintergreen. 

FLETCHER,  H.  C.,  10  Gilston  Road,  London,  S.W.  10,  England. 
Gilston  Gallant,  Gilston  Glitter,  Gilston  Gunflash,  Gilston 
Grandee. 

FOSS,  Duane  W.,  6331  Winsdale,  Golden  Valley  22,  Minnesota. 

Blue  Fountain,  Julianne,  Northern  Lights. 

FOTHERGILL,  H.  Senior,  12  Abercorn  Place,  London,  N.W.  8, 
England. 

Horizon,  Silken  Dalliance,  Thyatira. 

FOX,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  238  Davis  Ave.,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

Beauty  Trap,  Gail  Ann. 

FREUDENBURG,  Mrs.  L.,  Box  327,  Battle  Creek,  Nebraska. 

Brown  Pixie,  Waltlen. 

FULLER,  Mrs.  Henry  (Selma),  Westport  Road,  Route  3,  Fair- 
field,  Conn. 

Helen  of  Easton. 
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GATTY,  Joseph,  225  Griffith  St.,  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey. 

Regal  Gent. 

GERBERG,  Mrs.  Alexia,  Naches,  Wash. 

Heavy  Cream. 

GOODMAN,  Richard,  253  Bloomingbank  Road,  Riverside,  Illinois. 

Ivory  Satin,  Silver  Bell. 

GRAHAM,  Helen,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

Gay  Ripples,  Table  Talk. 

GRAPES,  Mrs.  Vivian,  Big  Springs,  Nebraska. 

Amethyst  Gem,  Green  Eyes,  Nigrette,  Skippy,  Wood  Fairy. 
GREENE,  Airs.  Howard  B.  (Noma),  840  Arcadia  Ave.,  Arcadia, 
California. 

Elzora,  Green  Meadows,  Loma  Pearl,  Sir  Foxley,  Spring 
Drift. 

GREENLEE,  Mrs.  Wilma,  Route  3,  Chrisman,  Illinois. 

Blue  Asterisk,  Cloud  Fluff,  Cream  Flare,  Green  Halo, 
Orango. 

HAFNER,  Mrs.  Lois  G.,  P.O.  Box  346,  Clackamas,  Oregon. 

Irene  Gerow. 

HALL,  David  F.,  809  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Applause,  Garden  Gold,  Sweet  Refrain. 

HAAIACHER,  Airs.  Lavinia,  19131  Spencer  Ave.,  Detroit  34, 
Alichigan. 

Fabulous  June,  Infinite  Glory,  Pink  Thrill,  White  Hills, 
Harriett  Blaess. 

HAAIBLEN,  Mrs.  J.  R.  (Melba  B.),  2778  W.  5600  So.,  Roy,  Utah. 
Blue  Clif,  Charmaine,  Enchanted,  Glittering  Amber,  Hilight, 
Ruffled  Snow,  Ruffled  Starlite,  Silver  Chalice,  Valimar, 
White  Torch. 

HARRIS,  Fisher,  1422  Alilitary  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Little  Gem. 

HASKOVEC,  Airs.  Charlie,  Highway  34,  Ennis,  Texas. 

Bright  Tobacco,  Jet,  Rusty,  Vandy. 

HINKLE,  Airs.  W.  J.  (Georgia  M. ),  Scottsboro  R.R.  4,  Marion, 
Illinois. 

Helen  Novak,  Magic  Morn. 

HOFFAIAN,  L.  L,  113  D  St,  Davis,  California. 

As  introducer  for  Jack  G.  Linse,  originator,  Globetrotter, 
Heather  Angel. 

HOLA1BERG,  R.  D,  102  Alain  St,  Neodesha,  Kansas. 

Desert  Prince,  Jana,  AIoon  Valley. 

HUNT,  Eugene  A,  Fallis,  Okla. 

Hunt  Mohr. 
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HUNT,  Mrs.  Joseph  L.,  7802  South  21st,  Tacoma  66,  Washington. 
Doreen. 

JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Valentine  N.,  1525  E.  39th  So,  Salt  Lake  City  7, 
Utah. 

First  Kiss,  Lady  Greensleeves,  Misty  Chiffon. 

JENKINS,  Byron  C,  2305  Clay  St,  Bellevue  Nebraska. 

Angels’  Flight,  Flight  Line,  Tomahawk. 

JENSEN,  Mrs.  Selma,  Route  1,  Logan,  Utah. 

Ethel  Hope,  Gail,  Princess  Myril. 

JOHNSON,  Irene  S,  Route  1,  Box  743A,  Atascadero,  California. 
Atascadero. 

JOHNSON,  R.  Foster,  Box  181C,  Crestwood,  Kentucky. 

Stylish  Stole. 

JOHNSON,  Dr.  Roswell  H,  1212  No.  Sycamore  Ave,  Los  Angeles 
38,  California. 

California  Stalwart. 

JORDAN,  Mrs.  Clara  J,  101  Pelham  Road,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

Baby  Buttercup,  Miss  Show  Off,  Shadow  Story,  Venus  Slipper. 
KENNEDY,  Frederick,  Jr,  1304  W.  Juanita  Ave,  San  Dimas, 
California. 

Helen  Kennedy. 

KINISH,  David  R,  O.S.B,  St.  Benedict  s  College,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

Blue  Border,  Green  Enchantment,  Ruby  King. 

KLEINSORGE,  Dr.  R.  E.  419  E.  Main  St,  Silverton,  Oregon. 

Beechleaf,  Front  Page,  Full  Reward,  Surprise  Party. 
KNOWLTON,  Harold  W,  32  Hancock  St,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Mongolia,  Squanto. 

LAPHAM,  E.  G,  1003  Strong  Ave,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Heartbeat,  Home  Fires,  Ingenue,  Jersey,  on  Stage. 

LEARY,  George  L,  Prov.  Turnpike,  Millbury,  Mass. 

Multi-Ruffles. 

LEWIS,  J.  L,  231  Broad  St,  Salamanca,  New  York. 

Icebreaker,  Land  Sakes,  Mighty  Sweet. 

LENZ,  Dr.  Lee  W,  1500  N.  College,  Claremont,  California. 

Claremont  Indian,  Mesa  Queen,  Royal  Californian. 
LINSE,  Jack  G,  1421  N.  16th  Ave,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Darlene  Waters,  Melody  Waters,  Ozie  Waters,  Phlox  Pink, 
Pineapple  Sherbet,  Red  Butterfly. 

LOHMAN,  Mrs.  Louis  J,  Route  1,  Box  206,  Fallbrook,  California. 
Gay  Nineties,  Kewpie 

LONG,  B.  R,  The  Firs,  Stone  Street,  Boxford  (Suffolk),  Colchester, 
Essex,  England. 

Ardency,  Enthusiast,  Heather  Isle,  Hedonist,  Misty  Isle, 
Pandean,  Precisian,  Ruby  Isle,  Silent  Worship,  Vice-Versa. 
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LOWRY,  Mrs.  Franklin  P.,  62  Walnut  Park,  Newton  58,  Mass. 
Heathermist. 

LUHRSEN,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.,  9413  10th  Ave.,  Inglewood, 
California. 

Rlue  Serenade,  California  Princess,  Mystic  Rose,  Ruffled 
Princess,  Sundown  Yosemite,  Veined  Mystery,  West  Coast 
Delight. 

LYELL,  R.  L.,  2103  N.  St.,  Auburn,  Nebraska. 

Reau  Reve,  Anna  Evelyn,  Golden  Fluff,  Irish  Eyes,  Jet  Pilot. 
LYMRURNER,  Annette  M.,  11815  Lymburner  Ave.,  N.W.,  Sparta, 
Michigan. 

Lemonette  (as  selector,  from  seed  from  H.  Sass). 

LYON,  David  Wm.,  7041  Woodman  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  California. 
Rlushing  Rride,  Kingpin,  Oriental  Pearl,  Pacific  Startler, 
Saffron  Gold,  Springtime,  Sweet  Tomorrow,  Winged  Goddess. 
As  introducer  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Luhrsen,  originators: 
Pacific  Gleam,  Pacific  Rose. 

MAHOOD,  Mrs.  M.  N.  (Leona),  11250  1st  N.W,  Seattle  77,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Grandma’s  Hat,  Honey  Rear. 

MANSRRIDGE,  Eric,  England. 

Petty  Goold,  Chinese  Picture,  Primrose  Dame. 

MARX,  Walter,  Boring,  Oregon. 

Blue  Goat,  Blue  Lagoon,  Giant  Blue  Butterfly,  Giant  Car¬ 
men,  Gold  Bantam,  Imperial  Palace,  Peacock  Dance,  Pink 
Frost,  Purple  Path,  Red  Dart,  Rose  Tower,  Soiree,  Sorcerer’s 
Triumph,  Summer  Storm,  Winsome. 

MAXIM,  Paul,  2157  Sonoma  St.,  Redding,  California. 

Shasta  Lake,  Shasta  Lemonade. 

MEEDS,  Nelson,  T.,  8701  Old  Bladensburg  Road,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland. 

Orchid  Mystery. 

MILLER,  Hugh  F.  R.,  Rosebank,  48  The  Drive,  Sevenoaks,  Kent, 
England. 

Kangchenjunga,  Persian  Tapestry. 

MILLICE,  Dr.  Glenn  S.,  P.O.  Box  405,  Battle  Creek,  Iowa. 

Coffee  Break,  Corn  Song. 

MILTON,  Wm.  T.,  Orpington  Nurseries  Co.,  Ltd.,  England. 

Rappee. 

MITSCH,  Grant  E.,  Canby,  Oregon. 

Fortune’s  Gift,  Hermit  Thrush. 

MOON,  Mrs.  Melva  O.,  221  Oliver  Road,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Channel  City,  San  Simeon  Bay. 
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MORRIS,  Sir  Cedric,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  England. 

Benton  Caliban,  Benton  Miranda,  Benton  Orlando,  Benton 
Petruchio,  Croftway. 

MURAWSKA,  A.  L.,  8740  Ridge  St.,  River  Grove,  Illinois. 

Azure  Sails,  White  Hat. 

MURRAY,  George  H.,  20520  Juanita  Ave.,  Covina,  California. 
Bokhara  Brown,  Bright  Pink,  Edith  Nash,  Fiery  Gleam,  For¬ 
ward  Look,  Garden  Gayety,  Orange  Trend,  Pink  Bonnet, 
Rich  Apricot,  Spring  Witchery. 

McCLANAHAN,  Mrs.  C.  C.  (Beryl),  Route  1,  Knob  Noster, 
Missouri. 

Lavello. 

McCORMICK,  Robt.  H.,  1996  Chatfield  Road,  Columbus  21,  Ohio. 
Buckeye  Sunset. 

NATONICO,  Mrs.  Margaret,  13  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Batavia,  New  York. 
Green  Wings. 

NAYLOR,  M.  D.,  1484  Yale  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City  5,  Utah. 

Frivolette. 

NEEL,  L.  W.,  West  House,  Walton  Park,  Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey,  England. 

Bikini  Blue,  Lilac  Domino. 

NELSON,  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  (Jeannette),  906  Foster  Ave.,  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho. 

Monkeyshine,  Viking. 

NO  YD,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  (Luella),  Box  4310,  Route  4,  Fifth  St, 
Wenatchee,  Washington. 

Apple  Capital,  Angela  Mia,  Pink  Mauve  Mohr,  Pin  Up  Girl, 
Sapphire  Sea. 

O’BRIEN,  Claude  C,  Sr,  1216  Bellevue  St,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina. 

Milk  and  Honey. 

OHL,  John,  Route  5,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Ai  Ai  Ai,  Bella  Mohr,  Canyon  Rust,  Dark  Secret. 

OLIVER,  M,  P.O.  Box  1131,  Pomona,  California. 

As  introducer  (Oliver  Flower  Farms)  and  owner  of  stock,  for 
originator  Carl  S.  Milliken:  Montecito,  Raven  Wing,  Tindalao, 
Trail  Blazer,  Veiled  in  Mystery,  Venetian  Red. 

OSHLO,  Chas.  W,  2400  Avenue  A,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Copper  Brown,  Sincerely,  Wedding  Song. 

OVERSTREET,  Mrs.  Dorsey  (Annie  Gunn),  213  Meadow  St, 
Vinton,  Virginia. 

Brunswick  Skies,  Garden  Charm,  Green  Valley,  Moonlight 
Tryst,  Orchid  Castle,  Pink  Crown,  Valley  Ranger. 
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PALMER,  Mrs.  Ray  C.  (Dorothy),  122  E.  Drake,  Webster  Groves, 
19,  Missouri. 

Flare  Fashion,  Gay  Coquette,  Her  Ladyship,  Muted  Music, 
Spring  Rallet. 

PAQUET,  Mrs.  Nannie  J.,  Route  1,  McLeansville,  North  Carolina. 
Relmont  Hill. 

PAYNE,  W.  A.  Route  3,  Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Fiery  Steed,  Shadow  Play,  Snow  Glitter. 

PECKHAM,  Mrs.  W.  H.  (Ethel  Anson)  and  Anson  W.  Peckham, 
Eagle  Valley  Road,  Sloatsburg,  N.Y. 

Batuque,  Castorion,  Parthenia,  Petutti. 

PETERSON,  Les,  1320  Murphy  Lane,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Young  Brave. 

PLOUGH,  Gordon  W.,  P.O.  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 
Butterscotch  Kiss,  Chumstick,  Colockum,  Eastmont,  Futu- 
ramic.  Quest,  Scenic,  Smithsonian,  Tico  Tico. 

RAGLE,  Miss  Marian  Joyce,  607  28th  St.,  Sacramento,  California. 
Niagara. 

RANDALL,  H.  J.,  Sandilands,  Brooklyn  Road,  Woking,  Surrey, 
England. 

Patterdale,  Rosthwaite. 

RANDOLPH,  Dr.  L.  F.,  Dept,  of  Botany,  College  of  Agr,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Bright  Halo. 

REES,  George  N.,  Route  1,  Nixa,  Missouri. 

Jondilly,  Lois  Aven,  Marian  Wasson. 

REINHARDT,  Mrs.  Robt.  M.  (Mathilda  A.),  Route  6,  Box  660, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Blue  Powder,  Knighthood,  Mirage,  Orangeade,  Oyster  Pearl. 
REYNOLDS,  Mrs.  Leo  F.  (Serlena),  4284  Auburn  Road,  Memphis 
16,  Tennessee. 

Rose-Haven,  White-Haven. 

RIDDLE,  Dr.  Matthew  C,  2557  S.W.  Vista  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Buttercup,  Mayan  Maid,  Stoplight,  Suncrest. 

ROBERTSON,  Hamilton  M.,  2515  Vance  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Sparkling  Burgundy. 

ROBINSON,  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  (Fern),  167  E.  Hamilton  Lane,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

April  Violet,  Bonbon,  Chubby,  Contentment,  Debonnaire, 
Garnette,  Lemon  Drop,  Lemon  Lace,  Morado  Rose,  Nosegay, 
Three  Coins. 

ROBINSON,  J.  B.,  4510  Colorado  Ave.,  Nashville  9,  Tennessee. 
Queen  Anne,  Sunset  Gold. 
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ROGERS,  Glenn,  902  Crisp,  Kansas  City  21,  Missouri. 

Confidence,  Golden  Swallow,  Purple  Shadows. 

RUNDLETT,  Edwin,  1  Fairview  Ave.,  Staten  Island  14,  New  York. 
Dawn’s  Prelude,  Dourle  Date,  Inner  Light,  Little  Helen, 
Mary  Ella,  Ruffled  Glow. 

RUSSELL,  A.  L.,  Ill  Maple  Ave.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Margaret  Russell. 

RUTHERFORD,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  716  E.  Marvin  Ave.,  Waxahachie, 
Texas. 

Rig  Breeze,  Bronze  Plaque,  Happy  Dreams,  Party  Frills. 
SAMUELSON,  A.  A.,  Route  2,  Pullman,  Washington. 

Blue  Beyond,  Blue  Gift,  Coral  Reef,  Miss  Prim,  Pure  Sue, 
Silken  Caravan. 

SASS,  Henry  E.,  Route  1,  Benson  Sta.,  Omaha  4,  Nebraska. 

Black  Baby,  Champagne  Velvet,  Changing  Lights,  Comanche, 
Desert  Flower,  Huntsman,  Inca  Empire,  May  Sky,  Mohave 
Gold,  Sea  Master,  Solar  Maid. 

SAVAGE,  Mrs.  V.  (Rosyl),  411  Prairie  Road,  Comstock,  Michigan. 

Belden,  Copper  Harbor,  Don  of  Gavin,  White  Cascade. 
SCHIRMER,  Carl  O.,  6104  King  Hill  Ave.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
Amber  Glory,  Colonial  Girl,  Gay  Apparel,  Pale  Skies, 
Rare  Gold. 

SCHORTMAN,  W.  B,  1221  W.  Putnam,  Porterville,  California. 
Gracious,  Memphis  Lass,  Pretty  Redwings,  Royal  Plume, 
Violet  Ruffles. 

SCHREINER,  Bernard  F.,  Route  2,  Box  327,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Opal  Beauty,  Silver  Star. 

SCHREINER,  Robert  V.,  Route  2,  Box  327,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Biscay  Bay,  Bronze  Belle,  Crinkled  Ivory,  Crinkled  Lilac, 
Firetail,  Garnet  Robe,  May  Magic,  Whir  of  Lace. 

SCHWINN,  Mrs.  Thelma,  2004  Gold  St.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Pansy  Face. 

SCOTT,  Airs.  Ernest  L.  ( Aleita),  64  South  St.,  Bogota,  New  Jersey. 
Beth  Arnold. 

SHAFFER,  Harry,  4  Washington  Road,  Scotia  2,  New  York. 
Heather  Dell. 

SLAMOVA-HAWKINSON  (H.  Valimar  Slamova  and  Wm.  D. 
Hawkinson),  P.O.  Box  606,  Bellflower,  Calif. 

As  introducer  for  Mrs.  Frances  Combs,  originator,  8138  So.  Col¬ 
lege,  Whittier,  Calif.,  Las  Floristas. 

As  introducer  for  Wm.  H.  Webster,  originator,  14610  S.  Nor¬ 
mandie,  Gardena,  Calif.,  Sparkling  Gold. 

SMITH,  Kenneth  D.,  Benedict  Road,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island 
4,  New  York. 
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Dolly  Lorey,  Inland  Sea,  Neverland,  New  Yorker,  Rich- 
mondtown,  Sarah  Shockey,  Sun  Valley,  Tawny  Pink,  Valley 
Mist,  Janie  Vaughn. 

SOPER,  Miss  Eva  L.,  Harmer  Green,  Welwyn,  Herts,  England. 

Nomad. 

SPINKSTON,  Royce  D.,  2  Douglas  St.,  Millswood,  So.  Australia. 

Aussie  Jester,  Ausmohr,  Amber  Road,  Rlue  Aussie. 
STAMBACH,  George  M.,  336  N.  Holliston  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Kentucky  Colonel. 

STANLEY,  Robt.  A.,  399  Pemberton  Dr.,  Fort  Worth  8,  Texas. 

Blue  Iceburg,  Flamingo  Flight,  Mauve  Blush. 

STEVENS,  Mrs.  Jean,  Bastia  Hill,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

Alpine  Meadow,  Cool  Valley,  Fairy  Frills,  Finest  Hour, 
Mohrlight,  Polar  Cap,  Queen’s  Grace,  Royal  Marine,  Still 
Night. 

STIPP,  Mona,  Route  1,  Box  79,  Ukiah,  California. 

Beegie,  Leila  Romer,  Rising  Star. 

STREIBICH,  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  (Belden),  Route  6,  Box  953,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Blue  Tango,  Chica,  Lake  Arbutus,  Shawn,  Warrior’s  Mark. 

SUITER,  Mrs.  Melvina,  Route  5,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Docey-Do,  Dusty  Frills,  Lady  April,  Owyhee,  Pink  and  Sweet. 

THOMAS,  Pauline,  3251  Bundy,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Harriet  Russell,  Little  Lenna,  Myrtie  Watson,  New  Born, 
Pumpkin  Head,  Sol,  Soubretta,  Wanigas. 

TOMPKINS,  C.  W.,  423  Casselman,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Arctic  Crown,  April  Eve,  Bit  O  Honey,  Brigadoon,  Crescendo, 
Hush-a-Bye,  Renegade,  Sabbath  Morn,  Shining  Hour,  Shock 
Wave,  Starlet  Hour. 

VALLETTE,  Mrs.  C.  W.  (Wilma),  Box  158,  Declo,  Idaho. 

Madame  Electra,  Moonlight,  Tiger  Queen. 

VAN  VEEN,  Pieter,  Rijksweg  22,  Naarden,  Holland. 

Constant  Wattez. 

VARNER,  D.  Steve,  N.  State  St.  Road,  Monticello,  Ill. 

Illini,  Illini  Knight,  Illini  Gold,  Precedent,  Rasberry  Ruf¬ 
fles. 

VORIS,  Chas.  Wm.  Route  2,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

C.  G.  Voris,  Ballet  Skirt,  Come  Lately,  Evening  Flush,  Ice 
Canyon,  Ice  Cavern,  Just  Sumpin’,  Morning  Flush,  Old 
Fashioned,  Whirlaway. 

WALKER,  Marion  R.,  5210  E.  Telephone  Road,  Ventura,  California. 

Anacapa,  Channel  Islands,  Morningtide,  Saticoy. 
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As  selector,  for  originator,  Eric  E.  Nies,  deceased,  Black  Point, 
Kathy  Cabeen,  Katrina  Nies,  Grace  Perry  Nies. 

As  selector  for  originator  Eric  E.  Nies,  deceased,  and  as  grower 
( Nies- Walker ),  Fairy  Lantern,  Undaunted. 

WALLACE,  M.  D.,  417  So.  State,  Orem,  Utah. 

Blue  Debut,  Border  Patrol,  Cream  Supreme,  Pink  Cavalier, 
White  Diamond. 

WATKINS,  Edward,  3  Highland  St.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Laurie  Blakeney,  Sarah  Fowler,  Shadrach,  Triumvirate. 
WEDGEWOOD,  George  W.,  P.O.  Box  522,  Brentwood,  California. 
Celestial  Valley. 

WELCH,  Walter,  Middlebury,  Indiana. 

Ablaze,  Bright  Spot,  Gay  Lassie,  Little  Joe,  Red  Gem,  Hansel- 
mayer. 

WELLS,  Julian,  117  E.  Fremont  Sq.,  Montebello,  California. 

Bold  Adventure,  Fancy  Rhythm,  Oriental  Magic. 

WHITE,  Clarence  G.,  520  W.  Sunset  Drive,  Redlands,  California. 

Al  Siral,  Imam  Adib,  Imam  Asmara,  Imam  Ahmid,  Imam 
Jaban,  Imam  Jinnah,  Imam  Marib,  Imam  Razin,  Imam  Salah, 
Imam  Salem. 

WHITE,  Airs.  David  K.  (Alice),  429  W.  Acacia  Ave.,  Hemet, 
California. 

Quien  Sabe. 

WICKERSHAAI,  D.  P,  Box  12,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Anne  Wickersham,  AIac-o-Chee. 

WILLIAMS,  B.  Kensel,  202  Caliente  St.,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Abbie  Collet,  Cyclamen  Rose,  Frosted  Cupcake,  Jewel  Song, 
Pinto  Lassie. 

WILLS,  Jesse,  1201  Belle  Aleade  Blvd.,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Brave  Show,  Bronze  Armor,  Darien,  Lebanon  Wood. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  Sam  J.  (Hilda  A.),  1232  E.  97th,  Seattle  15,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Jalna. 

WOLF,  Airs.  Roy  AT,  1020  Greenwood,  Canon  City,  Colorado. 
White  Parasol. 

WOLFF,  Airs.  Alyrtle  I.,  1606  N.  Washington,  Lexington,  Nebraska. 
Fort  Gage. 


1955  REGISTRATIONS 

ABBIE  COLLET  (Williams).  Sdlg.  513.  TB  32";  midseason.  BID. 
Deep  blue  self.  The  Admiral  X  (Deep  Velvet  x  Great  Lakes). 
6-22-55. 

ABLAZE  (Welch).  Sdlg.  L-572.  DB  6";  early  dwf.  Y4.  Bicolor 
(variegata);  Stds.  yellow,  Falls  reddish  bordered  yellow,  orange 
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beard.  (Tall  bearded  tangerine  pink  x  Nana)  X  pumila  form 
of  unknown  origin.  7-5-55. 

ADALAIDE  HAWORTH  (Burch).  Sdlg.  54-5.  TB  36";  early  mid. 

BV1.  Bluish-lavender  self.  Chivalry  x  Sky  Ranger.  11-16-55. 

AI  AI  AI  (Ohl).  TB  36";  midseason.  W4.  Bicolor;  white  and  blue- 
violet  amoena.  Storm  King  x  Wabash.  1-13-55. 

ALPINE  MEADOW  (Stevens).  Sdlg.  2/723.  TB  36";  midseason. 
W4.  Bicolor  (amoena):  Stds.  white,  Falls  light  blue;  brown 
haft,  brown-gold  beard.  Three  Cheers  X  ( Magnolia  x  ( ( New 
Dawn  x  Radiant  Morn  selfed))  x  Winston  Churchill)  x  (Mag¬ 
nolia  x  variegata  sdlg. )  5-24-55. 

AL  SIRAL  (White).  Sdlg.  3-55.  TB  hybr.  31";  midseason.  V5. 
Blend  of  smoke  gray,  madder  violet  and  maroon,  beard  brown- 
olive  drab.  Unknown.  4-20-55. 

AMBER  GLORY  (Schirmer).  Sdlg.  TA  858.  TB  38";  midseason. 
Y5L.  Blend:  Stds.  golden  tan;  Falls  light  yellow,  apricot,  golden 
tan.  (Aztec  Copper  x  Midwest  Gem)  X  Golden  Russet.  8-20-55. 
AMBER  ROAD  (Spinkston).  Sdlg.  MR1.  TB  39";  midseason. 
OY1D.  Golden-brown  self,  gold  beard.  Amber  Gem  x  Tobacco 
Road.  3-28-55. 

AMETHYST  GEM  (V.  Grapes).  Sdlg.  4052.  DB  4 %";  extra 
early.  V3.  Bitone:  Stds.  medium  violet,  Falls  red- violet,  lighter 
border;  orange  beard  tipped  yellow  and  blue.  Violet  Gem  x 
unknown.  10-12-55. 

AMETHYST  STAR  (DuBose).  Sdlg.  60949-1.  A.  hexagona  (La.) 
36";  mid  to  late.  R1L.  Light  rose-pink  self,  golden  signal  patch. 
(Rose-pink  giganticaerulea  (coll.)  x  Contrast.  2-7-55. 

ANACAPA  (Walker).  Sdlg.  8-54.  TB  34";  early-midseason.  W4. 
Bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  medium  yellow,  deeper  reticulations 
at  haft.  Pinnacle  X  (Fair  Elaine  x  Sir  Michael).  3-1-55. 
ANGELA  MIA  (Noyd).  Sdlg.  N5-19.  TB  36";  mid  to  late.  Wl. 

White  self.  Dixie  Belle  x  Spanish  Peaks.  7-2-55. 

ANGEL  CURLS  (Branch).  Sdlg.  5362.  TB  34";  late.  B1M.  Medium 
blue  self.  Sdlg.  5008:  (Azure  Skies  x  Cahokia)  X  Cahokia.  6- 
27-55. 

ANGELS’  FLIGHT  (Jenkins).  Sdlg.  549.  TB  34-36";  mid  to  late. 
YG4.  Reverse  bicolor:  Stds.  pale  Uranium  green  (Wilson);  Falls 
white,  bright  yellow  haft,  deep  yellow  beard.  Reverse  of  Falls 
like  Stds.  Chivalry  x  Pink  Cameo.  6-15-55. 

ANNA  EVELYN  (Lyell).  Sdlg.  49-35-2.  TB  38";  midseason.  R1L. 
Pink  self,  red  beard.  SQ  72  x  Midwest  Gem.  6-3-55. 

ANNE  WICKERSHAM  ( Wickersham ) .  TB  34";  midseason.  VR1. 
Lavender-rose  self.  Flamingo  pink  sdlg.  x  SQ  72.  6-14-55. 
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1956  Corliss  Spuria  Introductions 

Ten  Distinctive  and  Magnificent  Aristocrats 

BLUE  CORSAGE  (Two  Opals  x  Sdlg.)  48"  E.  Huge  ruffled  open  flower  of  light 
blue  and  gold.  Available  FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS  only. 

BLUE  MIRANDY  (Sdlg.  x  Sldg.)  40"  EE.  The  darkest  blue  we  have  seen. 

DOROTHY  WARENSKJOLD  (Golden  Agate  x  Two  Opals)  54"  EE.  Glamorous 
as  its  namesake.  Brown.  Slate-blue  cast  in  standards.  Yellow  pencil  edge 
on  falls. 

GOLD  BEACON  (Parentage  lost)  38"  EE.  Unfading  deep  gold  of  amazing  color 
intensity  and  lasting  ability. 

GOLDEN  BEAR  (Russet  Flame  x  Nies’  49S6)  48"  M.  Lively  golden  brown  self. 
Brilliant  buttercup  yellow  signal. 

GOLDEN  BRANCH  (Larksong  x  ?)  Lt.  Chrome  yellow  self  with  flowers  widely 
spaced  on  8"  branches. 

GOLDEN  SPUR  (Golden  Agate  x  Mt.  Wilson)  40"  L.  Huge  finished  globular 
flowers  of  golden  cinnamon. 

GOLD  GLORY  (Larksong  x  Sdlg.)  56"  EM.  Huge  smooth  round  flowers  of 
clean  gold. 

PHAROAH  (Golden  Agate  x  Two  Opals)  40"  M.  Broad  segments  of  hyacinth 
blue.  Large  brown  patch  on  falls.  ( Amoena  pattern) 

VIOLA  BRAY  (Golden  Agate  x  Two  Opals)  44"  E.  Brown  self  with  red  tones. 
Four  pair  of  flowers  on  6"  branches.  Falls  curl. 

Terms:  Each  variety  $25.00  NET.  Fall  delivery.  Orders  accepted  as  received, 
subject  to  limited  stock.  Bonus  seedlings — state  color  choices.  NO  CATALOG. 
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KENSELL  WILLIAMS  —  FAIRFIELD,  CALIF. 


CYCLAMEN  ROSE — A  large,  beautifully  tailored  bloom  between 

bengal  rose  and  cyclamen  purple.  Exceptionally  rich . $15.00 

FROSTED  CUPCAKE — An  enchanting  novelty  from  Pink  breeding; 

like  a  pink-frosted  cupcake  on  a  white  china  saucer . $10.00 

PINTO  LASSIE — Amazingly  different  large  flowered  onco-bred. 
Splashed  and  veined  dahlia-purple  over  a  cream  white  ground. 

$10.00 

J.  B.  ROBINSON  —  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

QUEEN  ANNE  (Sdlg.  162-51)  Both  standards  and  falls  beautifully 
ruffled  and  ‘Laced’  heavily.  Lovely  light  creamy  lavender..  .$15.00 
SUNSET  GOLD  (Sdlg.  52-40)  A  large  deep  yellow  with  good  branch¬ 
ing  and  plenty  of  substance.  Wide,  semi-flaring  falls..  .  .  .$10.00 
FOR  MORE  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  SEND  FOR  OUR  1956  FREE  CATALOG 


“VISIT  OUR  GARDEN’’  BEFORE  OR  AFTER  THE 
LOS  ANGELES  CONVENTION 


G  A  RDENS 


Only  25  Minutes 
from  Berkeley 


BOX  3  0  7 
ALAMO,  CALIF. 
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APPLAUSE  (D.  Hall).  Sdlg.  52-18.  TB  35";  early.  VI.  Mauve 
self.  Hall  Sdlg.  50-24  x  Hall  Sdlg.  50-23.  11-29-55. 

APPLE  CAPITAL  (Noyd).  Sdlg.  N4-10.  TB  32";  mid  to  very  late. 
RID.  Dark  red  self,  beard  same  tipped  bronze.  Casa  Morena  x 
Plough  red  Sdlg.  6-27-55. 

APRIL  EVE  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  50-48.  TB  38";  midseason  late. 
RV1.  Mulberry  violet  self,  undertone  silvery  rose;  brown  haft. 
(Arethusa  x  Rhapsody)  X  Mulberry  Rose.  1-10-55. 

APRIL  VIOLET  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  VC-1.  DB  4";  early  dwarf 
season.  V1D.  Deepest  violet  self,  thick,  whitish-blue  beard.  Violet 
Gem  x  Carpathia.  4-26-55. 

APRIL  WEDDING  (Anley).  TB  48";  early  to  late.  Y3.  Bitone 
Stds.  pale  yellow,  Falls  primrose  edged  deeper.  Snow  Flurry  X 
( Cherie  x  Floradora ) . 

ARCTIC  CROWN  (Tompkins).  TB  hybr.  30";  early  midseason. 
W4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  Baryta  yellow.  Hoogiana  form. 
Hoogiana  x  Sound  Money.  1-10-55. 

ARCTIC  SPLENDOR  (Dubes).  Sdlg.  50-12-1.  TB  38";  midseason. 

Wl.  White  self.  Katherine  Fay  x  Violet  Symphony.  9-5-55. 
ARDENCY  (Long).  TB  36";  late.  RV5.  Blend:  reddish  mauve 
suffused  copper.  Necromancy  x  Sdlg.  6-20-55. 

ARIZONA  PRINCE  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55L2.  A.  hexagona  (La.)  36"; 
early.  RV1.  Royal  Purple  (Wilson  834)  self,  cadmium  orange 
signal.  Sdlg.  of  D.  K.  Williamson  X  Sdlg.  (probably  Khan  as 
one  parent).  8-2-55. 

ARIZONA  PRINCESS  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55L11  A.  hexagona  (La.) 
30";  early  mid.  RV1.  Orchid  Purple  self,  cadmium  orange  signal. 
Sdlg.  of  D.  K.  Williamson  x  Sdlg.  8-2-55. 

ARIZONA  VIOLET  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55L4.  A.  hexagona  (La.)  32"; 
early.  VI.  Amethyst  violet  self,  Aconite  Violet  patch.  Sdlg.:  (D. 
K.  Williamson  x  hybrids )  X  Sldg.  including  Opal  Dusk  in 
parentage.  8-2-55. 

ATASCADERO  (Johnson.)  Sdlg.  51-15.  TB  36";  midseason.  V5L. 
Blend,  light  lavender  flushed  brown,  Falls  edged  light  tan- 
brown  and  blue;  yellow  beard.  Arctic  x  Floradora. 
AUSMOHR  (Spinkston).  TB  hybr.  36";  early.  VIM.  Medium 
lavender  self,  gold  beard.  California  Rose  x  Lady  Mohr.  3-28-55. 
AUSSIE  JESTER  (Spinkston).  TB  36";  early.  V4P.  Bicolor:  Dove- 
gray,  gold  edged,  gold  beard.  Snow  Flurry  x  King’s  Jester.  3-28-55. 
AUTUMN  BRONZE  (G.  P.  Brown).  TB  34";  June  and  Oct.  R3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  light  brown,  Falls  brown-red  to  brown;  beard 
orange  tipped.  Autumn  Twilight  x  Western  Hills.  11-25-55. 
AZURE  SAILS  (Murawska).  TB  40";  midseason.  B1P.  Very  pale 
blue  self.  Helen  McGregor  x  Azure  Skies.  8-15-55. 
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BABY  BUTTERCUP  (Jordan).  Sdlg.  51-54-2.  IB  15";  mid  to 
late.  Y3.  Bitone:  pale  cream  and  light  to  medium  yellow. 
Spindrift  x  Buttercup  Lane.  8-31-55. 

BALLET  SKIBT  (Voris).  Sdlg.  PSO  512.  TB  34-36";  mid  to  late. 

R1L.  Pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Overture  x  Pink  Sensation.  7-5-55. 
BANG  (Craig).  TB  38";  late.  R3.  Bitone:  Stds.  near  old  cedar, 
Falls  near  India  Red.  Savage  X  (Cordovan  x  Molten).  3-16-55.  H. 
M.  1955. 

BATUQUE  (Peckham).  Sdlg.  45-6-1.  TB  med.  mid.  Y4.  Reverse 
bicolor,  yellow.  Unknown.  5-27-55. 

BEARDED  LADY  (Craig).  TB  38";  early  and  reblooms.  RV2. 
Fancy  plicata:  Stds.  pinkish  lavender,  Falls  white  heavily  stippled 
and  washed  pinkish  violet.  (Joseph’s  Mantle  x  Novelty)  X 
Heatherlands.  3-16-55. 

BEAU  CATCHER  (Craig).  TB  38";  early  to  late,  reblooms.  OR1. 
Rosedawn  pink  self,  beard  slightly  deeper.  Hall’s  44-05  x  Cupid’s 
Dart.  3-16-55. 

BEAU  REVE  (Lyell).  Sdlg.  48-55-7.  TB  36";  midseason.  W2. 
Plicata:  cream-white  marked  bright  rose-red.  Minnie  Colquitt 
x  Aleppo  Plain.  6-20-55. 

BEAUTY  TRAP  (Fox,  Mary).  TB  35",  early  to  late  midseason. 
VI.  Violet  self.  (Patricia  x  Favori)  X  ((Patricia  x  Favori)  x 
Wabash).  12-1-55. 

BEECHLEAF  ( Kleinsorge ) .  Sdlg.  419.  TB  34",  midseason.  OR1. 
Brown  self  overlaid  violet;  haft  and  beard  brown.  Thotmes  III 
x  Pretty  Quadroon.  3-26-55.  H.M.  1955. 

BEEGIE  (Stipp).  Sdlg.  3.  TB  36",  midseason.  W2.  White  and  dark 
blue  plicata.  Blue  Shimmer  x  Ariane.  7-18-55. 

BELDEN  (Savage).  Sdlg.  SC86.  TB  40",  midseason.  Yl.  Rosy 
buff  self,  gold  heart  and  style  arms.  Gold  beard.  Cascade  Splendor 
x  Savage  pink  sdlg.  SA13.  7-27-55. 

BELLA  MOHR  (Ohl).  TB  (hybr. )  34",  midseason-late.  RV1D. 
Deep  red-violet  self,  Mohr  form  and  substance.  1-13-55.  William 
Mohr  x  Sable. 

BELMONT  HILL  (Paquet).  Sdlg.  5121M.  TB  36",  midseason.  Yl. 
Golden-tan  self,  sprinkled  with  gold  dust;  beard  deep  yellow. 
Goldbeater  x  Tobacco  Road.  5-29-55. 

BETH  ARNOLD  (Scott,  Aleita).  Sdlg.  55-3-15.  TB  36",  midseason. 
OY1.  Medium  brown  self.  Manhattan  selfed.  6-28-55. 

BENTON  CALIBAN  (Morris).  TB  36",  midseason.  W2.  Plicata, 
white  and  dark  wine.  Two  plicata  seedlings.  9-5-55. 

BENTON  MIRANDA  (Morris).  TB  30",  midseason.  Wl.  White 
self,  Falls  flushed  yellow.  White  sdlg.  x  White  Admiral.  9-5-55. 
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BENTON  ORLANDO  (Morris).  TB  36",  late.  OR1L.  Peach 
pink  self.  Pink  sport  from  yellow  plicata  sdlg.  x  Benton  Susan. 
9-5-55. 

BENTON  PETRUCHIO  (Morris).  TB  36",  late.  V5P.  Blend,  pale 
mauve- white,  purple  and  yellow.  Two  sdlgs.  9-5-55. 

BETTY  GOOLD  ( Mansbridge).  TB  36",  midseason.  V5.  Blend, 
pale  grayed  lilac,  cream,  primrose  and  purple  brown;  orange 
beard.  Edward  of  Windsor  x  Williams  jfi 373A.  7-27-55. 

BIG  BREEZE  (Rutherford).  TB  34",  midseason.  Wl.  Blue-toned 
white  self.  Unknown.  5-14-55. 

BIG  MOON  (Await).  Sdlg.  1-52-1.  TB  36",  early-midseason.  Y4. 
Cream,  white  on  Falls.  Snow  Flurry  x  Golden  Madonna.  6-27-55. 

BIKINI  BLUE  (Neel).  TB  36",  mid-late.  BV1.  Blue-violet  self 
(Hyacinth  40/2,  Wilson);  yellow  beard.  Nulli  Secundus  x  Chiv¬ 
alry.  7-27-55. 

BISCAY  BAY  (Schreiner).  Sdlg.  J  249A.  TB  34",  midseason.  B1L. 
Very  light  blue  self.  Jane  Phillips  X  (H  25B:  (18-46  x  Azure 
Skies)).  12-31-55. 

BIT  O  HONEY  (Tompkins).  TB  36",  midseason.  Y5.  Blend  of 
lemon,  copper  and  apricot;  orange  beard.  Rio  Valley  x  Bold 
Pageant.  1-10-55. 

BLACK  BABY  (Sass).  DB  6",  early.  V1D.  Very  dark  blackish- 
purple  self.  Unknown,  mixed  hand  pollination.  1-28-55. 

BLACK  FLARE  (Austin).  Sdlg.  El-10.  TB  34",  mid-late.  V3D. 
Bitone,  bright  dark  purple  and  velvety  black-purple.  Beard 
golden  bronze.  Unknown.  1-28-55. 

BLACK  POINT  (Walker).  Sdlg.  51S1.  A.  spuria ,  48",  early.  Y3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  chocolate  brown,  Falls  deep  chocolate  brown  with 
rich  glow  down  center  of  Fall.  Unknown.  (Original  registration 
in  1943,  never  introduced,  declared  obsolete;  transfer  approved). 
3-1-55.  H.M.  1955. 

BLAND  INNOCENCE  (Crossley).  TB  32",  midseason.  VB3. 
Bitone,  Stds.  Gentian  Blue  (Wilson  42/3),  Falls  slightly  paler. 
White  City  x  sib  to  Blue  for  Beryl.  7-27-55. 

BLUE  ABALONE  (Austin).  Sdlg.  Ob-Ol.  TB  (hybr.)  32",  early 
mid  to  mid.  VB3L.  Bitone,  pale  lilac  blue  and  deep  lilac  blue, 
edged  paler;  brown  haft  veins,  heavy  bright  tangerine  beard. 
Elmohr  x  Abalone  Shell.  1-28-55. 

BLUE  ASTERISK  (Greenlee).  IB.  early.  B3L.  Bitone:  Stds.  and 
Falls  light  flax  blue,  deeper  blue  spot  in  Falls.  (Cook  10942  x 
pumila )  X  Cloud  Castle.  2-2-55. 

BLUE  AUSSIE  (Spinkston).  TB  36",  late.  B3M.  Reverse  bitone: 
Stds.  medium  blue,  Falls  lighter;  blue  beard.  Seagull  x  Muhlestein 
tangerine  bearded  pink  sdlg.  3-28-55. 
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BLUE  BEYOND  (Samuelson).  Scllg.  W  19-4  1.  TB  40",  mid¬ 
season.  B1M.  Intense  medium  blue,  blue  beard.  Snow  Flurry 
x  Sdlg.  from  Purissima,  El  Capitan,  Helios,  Hoogiana  and  E.  H. 
Jenkins )  X  Great  Lakes.  8-8-55. 

BLUE  BORDER  (Kinish).  TB  30",  midseason.  B1M.  Medium 
blue  self.  Sdlg.:  (Anne  Page  x  Theodolinda)  X  Sdlg.  (Blue 
Triumph  x  Shining  Waters).  6-10-55. 

BLUE  CLIF  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  51-28.  TB  36-40";  mid  to  late.  BV3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  Campanula  Violet  (Wilson  38/1);  Falls  same  with 
silvery  lobelia  blue  area  near  haft;  pale  lemon  beard  lighter  at 
tip.  Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry.  8-6-55. 

BLUE  COAT  (Marx).  Sdlg.  49-77.  A.  Japanese,  36",  late.  Bl. 
Medium  blue  self,  near  delft  (M&P),  scattered  white  veins; 
double.  Irojiman  x  Shimei-no-aki.  2-5-55. 

BLUE  CORSAGE  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55S2.  A.  spuria ,  48",  early  spuria 
season.  VB1L.  Pale  wisteria  blue  self.  Two  Opals  x  Nies  blue 
Sdlg.  8-2-55. 

BLUE  DEBUT  (Wallace).  Sdlg.  52-14.  TB  35",  mid.  B1P.  Pale 
blue  self.  Snoqualmie  x  Sdlg.  involving  Midwest  Gem  x  Hall 
42-10,  line  breeding.  2-16-55. 

BLUE  FOUNTAIN  (Foss).  Sdlg.  52-8-(B).  TB  36",  mid.  B1M. 
Medium  blue  self.  Cloud  Castle  x  Sylvia  Murray.  2-18-55. 

BLUE  GIFT  (Samuelson).  Sdlg.  FX16  4  1.  TB  36",  mid.  B1M. 
Medium  blue  self,  lighter  along  beard.  ( (Purissima  x  El  Capitan) 
x  (Purissima  x  blue  sdlg.))  X  Great  Lakes.  8-25-55. 

BLUE  ICEBERG  (Stanley).  Sdlg.  52-7.  TB  32",  mid.  Wl.  Icy 
blue- white  self.  Unknown.  10-24-55. 

BLUE  LAGOON  (Marx).  A.  Japanese,  36",  early  to  mid.  Wl.  Near 
Gentian  Blue  self,  double.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hayden  x  Nagao-zan.  1-8-55. 

BLUE  LILT  (P.  Cook).  Sdlg.  9252.  DB  4 y2",  early  dwarf.  VB1L. 
Light  lavender  blue  self,  thin  wash  of  green,  violet  ultramarine 
blotch  at  end  of  Cadmium  Yellow  beard.  ((Tall  blue  x  yellow 
pumila)  x  (tall  blue  x  blue  pumila))  X  blue  pumila.  1-21-55. 

BLUE  MIRANDY  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  53S1.  A.  spuria ,  40",  extra  early 
spuria  season.  BV3.  Bitone:  Lobelia  Blue  (Wilson  #41)  and 
Moorish  Blue  (Wilson  739),  small  yellow  signal.  Two  seedlings 
both  from  Nies  line  of  spurias.  12-31-55. 

BLUE  POWDER  (Reinhardt).  Sdlg.  55-48.  TB  36",  mid.  B1L. 
Light  blue  self  (M&P  41-A-7),  pale  blue  beard.  Sdlg.  51-86: 
(Snow  Flurry  x  Three  Oaks)  X  Sdlg.  51-140:  (Snow  Flurry  x 
Great  Lakes).  6-24-55. 

BLUE  SERENADE  (Luhrsen).  Sdlg.  1955-9.  A.  California  (in- 
nominata  x  clouglasiana)  12",  early-late.  VB1L.  Light  violet-blue 
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self  (M&P  44-A-7),  golden-yellow  signal  patch.  Unknown. 
11-25-55. 

BLUE  TANGO  (Streibich).  Sdlg.  54-5.  TB  36",  early  to  mid. 
B1L.  Light  blue  self,  bluish  white  beard.  Gull  Lake  x  Distance. 

8- 29-55. 

BLUSHING  BRIDE  (Lyon).  Sdlg.  53-7-19.  TB  35",  midseason. 
R1L.  Smooth  blush  pink  self.  Convention  Queen  x  June  Mere¬ 
dith.  8-10-55. 

BOKHARA  BROWN  (Murray).  Sdlg.  96-51.  TB  36",  late  mid.  RID. 
Deep  mahogany  brown  self.  Bryce  Canyon  x  Glittering  Gold. 

9- 12-55. 

BOLD  ADVENTURE  (Wells).  Sdlg.  52-85.  TB  48",  mid  to  late. 
RID.  Bitone:  Stds.  blackish-maroon  lighter  at  base;  Falls  deeper; 
brown-black  beard.  ((Acropolis  x  Destiny)  x  Starless  Night)  X 
Captain  Wells.  2-7-55. 

BONBON  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  H2-1.  TB  38",  late.  R4.  Blended 
bicolor:  Stds.  bright  rosypink  (Fuchsia  purple  between  Wilson 
28/2  and  28/3);  Falls  same,  with  golden-amber  band  on 
shoulders.  (Song  of  Gold  x  Red  Amber)  X  Chantilly.  6-1-55. 
BORDER  PATROL  (Wallace).  Sdlg.  5329.  TB  37",  mid-late.  W2. 
Plicata,  white  and  dark  purple.  Line  of  white  and  purple  plicata 
sdlgs.  X  Sdlg.:  (Mme.  Louis  Aureau  x  Aldura).  2-22-55. 

BRAVE  SHOW  (Wills).  Sdlg.  170-54  TB  35",  mid  to  late.  Y4. 
Bicolor:  Stds.  golden  yellow,  Falls  brown-rose,  clear  gold  edge. 
(Arab  Chief  x  Gay  Troubadour)  X  (Tobacco  Road  x  (Prairie 
Sunset  x  Lancaster ) ) .  5-28-55. 

BREAKAWAY  (Dailey).  TB  40",  mid  to  late.  Y5.  Blend:  Stds. 
Empire  Yellow,  Falls  same  overlaid  red  and  veined  red.  (Ola 
Kala  x  Cloth  of  Gold)  X  (Rajah  Brooke  x  Zantha).  4-27-55. 
BREATH  OF  SPRING  (Burns).  Sdlg.  53-70.  TB  42",  early  to 
midseason.  OY4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  peach,  Falls  white  bordered 
peach.  Pagan  Princess  x  Heritage.  11-21-55. 

BRIGADOON  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  53-218.  TB  38",  early  to  late. 
VR5.  Blend  of  Fuchsia  red  and  amethyst  violet.  Involved 
parentage,  including  Honeyflow  and  Three  Oaks  x  seashell 
pinks  X  (Dark  Fire  x  Colorcade).  1-10-55.  (Name  released  by 
R.  Small,  former  registrant).  H.M.  1955. 

BRIGHT  HALO  (Randolph).  TB  30",  mid.  Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds. 
pale  yellow,  Falls  white  with  luminous  yellow  center.  Mary  E. 
Nichols  x  reverse  yellow  amoena  sdlg.  6-30-55. 

BRIGHT  PINK  (Murray).  Sdlg.  133-51.  TB  44",  late  mid.  R1L. 
Clear  pink  self,  light  tangerine- to-pink  beard.  Pink  Cameo  x 
Melody  Lane.  9-12-55. 
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BRIGHT  SPOT  (Welch).  Sdlg.  L-534.  DB  7",  early  dwf.  OY1. 
Bright  orange-yellow  self,  orange  beard.  H-515:  (Sound  Money 
x  Carpathia)  selfed.  7-5-55. 

BRIGHT  TOBACCO  (Haskovec).  Sdlg.  18-2.  IB  27",  early  to 
mid.  Yl.  Rich  golden-brown  self.  Tobacco  Road  x  Chief  Poking 
Fire.  4-24-55. 

BRONZE  ARMOR  (Wills).  Sdlg.  93-52.  TB  32",  mid  to  late.  YOl. 
Self,  Tobacco  brown  faintly  flushed  rose  self  (between  Spanish 
Orange  x  Mars  Orange,  Wilson  Chart).  Centurion  x  Argus 
Pheasant.  5-58-55. 

BRONZE  BELLE  (Schreiner).  Sdlg.  L  300.  TB  36",  midseason 
late.  YOID.  Rich,  metallic  copper  brown  self.  Copper  Medallion 
x  Inca  Chief.  12-31-55.  Name  transferred  from  earlier  registra¬ 
tion,  not  introduced. 

BRONZE  PLAQUE  (Rutherford).  TB  35",  midseason.  R03.  Bi¬ 
tone:  Henna  copper  with  golden  brown  highlights;  Falls  a  shade 
darker.  Mellowglow  x  Casa  Morena.  5-14-55. 

BROWN  PIXIE  ( Freudenburg ).  IB  22",  midseason.  RID.  Brown 
self,  dark  tone,  Falls  striped  red.  Tiffanja  x  Sonatine.  12-31-55. 

BRUNSWICK  SKIES  (Overstreet).  Sdlg.  53-25.  TB  36",  mid  to 
late.  B1M.  Light  medium  blue  self,  white  beard.  Helen  Mc¬ 
Gregor  x  Blue  Rhythm.  7-7-55. 

BUCKEYE  SUNSET  (McCormick).  Sdlg.  250.  TB  30-34",  early. 
RV4.  Bicolor:  Deep  magenta  purple,  with  copper  at  haft  ex¬ 
tending  as  edging  around  entire  Falls.  Mulberry  Rose  x  Flamely. 
6-18-55. 

BUTTERCUP  (Riddle).  Sdlg.  C38C.  TB  48",  early.  Y4.  Bicolor: 
Stds.  Buttercup  Yellow  (Wilson  5/1);  Falls  white  at  center, 
haft  and  edge  like  Stds.  Sdlg.:  ( (Purissima  x  Easter  Morn)  x  rose 
sdlg. )  X  Cascade  Splendor.  Name  superseded  in  1939  List, 
released.  6-10-55. 

BUTTERSCOTCH  KISS  (Plough).  Sdlg.  51-129-7.  TB  36",  mid¬ 
season-late.  Yl.  Yellow  self  in  effect  (Barium  503/1  Wilson), 
orchid  infusion,  gold  dust  glitter  over  all.  Yellow  intensified 
in  heart  and  on  edges.  Plough  Sdlg.  49-67:  (Cascade  Splendor  x 
Honeyflow)  X  Twenty  Grand.  6-20-55. 

CALIFORNIA  PRINCESS  (Luhrsen).  A.  innomincita  x  douglasianci 
hybr.,  16",  early  04.  Bicolor:  Orange  (M&P  12-12A)  with  yellow 
(M&P  9-6-L)  signal  patch.  Unknown.  12-5-55. 

CALIFORNIA  STALWART  (Johnson).  Sdlg.  5432.  A.  douglasiana, 
Pacific  sec.,  18",  mid  to  late.  W4.  Bicolor:  White-ground  shading 
to  pink,  as  in  appleblossom.  Unknown,  from  wild  parents  mainly 
collected  by  originator.  7-14-55. 
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CANYON  RUST  (Ohl).  Sdlg.  45-1.  TB  30-34",  mid.  Y05D.  Smoky 
brown  blend,  yellow  beard.  Brown  sdlg.  x  Bryce  Canyon.  7-5-55. 

CARBONADO  (Buss).  Sdlg.  52-64-1.  TB  42",  mid.  RV1D.  Very 
dark  red-violet  self.  Dark  Mood  x  Ebony  Isle.  3-11-55. 

CASCADE  GOLD  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  1178-6.  TB  36",  midseason. 
Y1D.  Deep  chrome  yellow  self,  orange  beard;  faint  brown  veins 
through  falls.  Prairie  Sunset  x  Pretty  Quadroon.  9-12-55. 

CASCADE  DAWN  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  52-10.  TB  36",  mid.  R5. 
Blend,  rose-pink  and  pinkish-lavender.  Pink  blend  sdlg.  x 
Frances  Kent.  7-5-55. 

CASTORION  (Peckham).  Sdlg.  46-16-10-49.  TB  med  ht.  mid.  Wl. 
White  self,  beard  white  tipped  orange.  Golden  Eagle  x  Gloriole. 
5-27-55. 

CATHERINE  CLAAR  (Claar).  Sdlg.  52-22.  TB  42",  very  late. 
B4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  palest  blue,  Falls  deepest  blue-violet,  near  black. 
Extravaganza  x  Sea  Otter.  12-28-55. 

CELESTIAL  VALLEY  (Wedgwood).  Sdlg.  SC-1.  TB  34",  early 
to  mid.  B1L.  Light  blue  self  (Wistaria,  Wilson  640/3),  deeper 
veining.  Snow  Flurry  x  Capitola.  9-27-55. 

C.  G.  VORIS  (Voris).  Sdlg.  HBBD  532.  TB  36-38",  mid  to  very 
late.  OY5.  Blend,  peach  flushed  yellow.  Blonde  Dancer  x  Happy 
Birthday.  7-5-55. 

CHAMPAGNE  VELVET  (Sass).  Sdlg.  52-61.  TB  36",  midseason. 
W2.  Plicata,  white  and  violet.  From  sdlgs.  involving  Mme.  Louis 
Aureau,  Bertha  Gersdorf,  Orloff  and  Aleppo  Plain  to  4th  genera¬ 
tion.  1-28-55. 

CHANGING  LIGHTS  (Sass).  Sdlg.  50-181.  TB  40",  midseason. 
Y5V.  Blend,  yellow  and  violet.  ((Mattie  Gates  x  Ola  Kala)  x 
Ola  Kala)  X  ((Golden  Age  x  Prairie  Sunset)  x  (Midwest  Gem 
x  Dore)  x  Prairie  Sunset)  x  Sunset  Serenade)).  1-28-55. 

CHANNEL  CITY  (Moon).  Sdlg.  L-2B.  TB  48",  midseason.  Y4. 
Bicolor:  Stds.  lemon  cream,  Falls,  white  flushed  lavender,  edged 
lemon  cream;  beard  orange  tipped  purple.  President  Pilking- 
ton  x  Sdlg.  FI:  ((Welcome  x  Mauna  Loa)  x  Arctic).  6-12-55. 

CHANNEL^  ISLANDS  (Walker).  Sdlg.  7-54.  TB  32",  early- 
midseason.  W4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  deep  canary  yellow, 
greenish  reticulations,  white  line  at  base  of  fall  running  toward 
beard.  Pinnacle  X  (Fair  Elaine  x  Sir  Michael).  3-1-55. 

CHANTIMORENA  (Austin).  Sdlg.  Ol.  TB  30",  late  to  very  late. 
Y03.  Bitone,  bronzy  brown  and  terra  cotta  brown,  bright  yellow 
beard.  Casa  Morena  x  Juliet.  1-28-55. 

Charmaine  ( Covert  1939,  not  introduced )  obsolete,  released. 

CHARM AINE  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  52-89.  TB  34",  early  to  mid¬ 
season.  Yl.  Chartreuse  Self  (Wilson  663/2),  beard  yellow. 
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Desert  Song  X  (Vatican  Purple  x  Cherie).  6-6-55. 

CHICA  (Streibich).  Sdlg.  D-8.  DB  10",  mid  dwarf  season.  OY1. 
Brown  self,  gold  haft  marks.  Sdlg.:  (San  Francisco  x  pumila) 
X  Sdlg. :  ( chamaeiris  x  chamaeiris ) .  8-29-55. 

CHINESE  CORAL  (Fay).  Sdlg.  53-98.  TB  36",  very  late.  OY1. 
Deepest  apricot  self,  Chinese  Coral  beard.  Mary  Randall  x  Lap- 
ham  C-20.  5-13-55. 

CHINESE  PICTURE  ( Mansbridge ) .  TB  32",  mid.  R1L.  Shell 
pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  ( Edward  of  Windsor  x  Sldg. )  X 
Pink  Cameo.  7-27-55. 

CHOCOLATE  PIE  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  25-8.  TB  38",  mid  to 
late.  RID.  Rich  Madder  Brown  (Ridg. )  self,  violet  flush  at 
tip  of  gold  beard.  Tobacco  Road  x  Oregon  Trail.  9-12-55. 
CHUBBY  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  113.  DB  4%",  early  dwarf  season. 
Y4.  Bicolor:  Palest  tint  of  primrose  yellow  (Wilson  601/3)  Stds. 
and  Falls,  with  deep  fern  green  spot  (Wilson  0862)  in  Falls. 
April  Morn  x  Sdlg.:  (Cook  1546  x  Sulina).  8-1-55. 

CHUMSTICK  (Plough).  Sdlg.  49-95-2.  TB  39",  mid.  Y5.  Blend, 
buff-white  with  chartreuse  cast,  blended  border  of  light  dahlia 
purple  (Wilson  931/1);  Falls  bordered  lighter  tint.  Sdlg.  45- 
54-1:  ( Tiffany  x  Red  Gleam)  X  Fire  Dance.  8-1-55. 
CLAREMONT  INDIAN  (Lenz).  Sdlg.  4-82-1.  A.,  Pacific  Coast 
hybrid,  8",  early.  Rl.  Light  mahogany  red  self.  Sdlg.  6130-5  x 
Sdlg.  6126-2.  10-25-55. 

CLEAR  CRYSTAL  (Attrill).  Sdlg.  251-53.  TB  36",  mid.  Wl.  Milk- 
white  self.  Mount  Washington  x  Arctic.  10-25-55. 

CLOUD  FLUFF  (Greenlee).  IB  18",  early.  Wl.  Pure  white  self. 

(Cook  10942  x  pumila)  X  Cloud  Castle.  2-3-55. 

COFFEE  BREAK  (Millice).  Sdlg.  53-101.  TB  30",  early.  YOl. 
“Coffee  with  cream”  self,  golden  glint  when  fresh,  slightly  lighter 
tone  in  Fall  center.  Cloth  of  Gold  x  Ola  Kala.  9-21-55. 
COLOCKUM  (Plough).  Sdlg.  49-59-3.  TB  33",  mid.  Y3.  Lemon- 
cream  bitone,  Falls  faintly  lighter;  intense  yellow  beard.  Gold 
Ruffles  x  Chantilly.  8-1-55. 

COLONIAL  GIRL  (Schirmer).  Sdlg.  TA  392.  TB  34",  mid.  VI. 
Dark  lavender  self.  Harriet  Thoreau  X  (Lancaster  x  Angelus). 
8-20-55. 

COLOR  RIOT  (Austin).  Sdlg.  25.  TB  38",  early  mid.  VR3.  Bitone; 
bright  lilac  rose  and  deep  purplish  crimson,  orange-red  beard. 
Buffawn  x  Flora  Zenor.  1-28-55. 

Comanche  (Farr  1926),  marked  obsolete  1939  Check  List,  hereby 
released. 

COMANCHE  (Sass).  Sdlg.  50-120.  TB  38",  midseason.  W2. 
Plicata,  white  and  red-violet.  Port  Wine,  selfed.  1-28-55. 
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COME  LATELY  (Voris).  Sdlg.  WWBF532.  TB  34-36",  very  late. 
B1M.  Medium  blue  self,  haft  flushed  olive.  Black  Forest  x  White 
Wedgewood.  7-15-55. 

Commodore  (Bliss  1921),  marked  obsolete  in  1939  Check  List; 
hereby  released. 

COMMODORE  (Dubes).  Sdlg.  47-6-2.  TB  38",  midseason.  B1M. 
Medium  blue  self,  blue  beard.  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Gaudichau  x 
Great  Lakes.  9-5-55. 

CONCORD  RIVER  (Buttrick).  TB  34",  early  midseason.  B1L. 
Light  blue  self.  ( ( Helen  McGregor  x  St.  Regis )  x  Cloud  Castle ) 
X  (Seafarer  x  Great  Lakes).  7-7-55. 

CONFIDENCE  (Glenn  Rogers).  TB  40",  midseason-late.  B1L. 
Light  blue  self,  yellow  beard.  New  Snow  x  Spanish  Peaks.  11- 

1- 55. 

CONSTANT  WATTEZ  (Van  Veen).  IB  24",  midseason.  R4L.  Bi¬ 
color:  Stds.  shell  pink,  Falls  greenish-fawn;  dark  tangerine  beard. 
Edward  of  Windsor  x  Pink  Cameo.  7-27-55. 

CONTENTMENT  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  105.  DB  4%",  early  pumila 
season.  VB4.  Pale  violet-blue  self,  greenish  flush  at  haft;  brown 
area  at  tip  of  beard  which  is  brownish  at  tip,  lavender  and 
green  at  haft.  April  Morn  x  sdlg. (Cook  1546  x  Sulina).  6-1-55. 
COOL  VALLEY  (Stevens).  Sdlg.  l/bl56.  TB  42",  early  midseason. 
Y1L.  Very  pale  cream  self,  green-toned.  (Snow  Flurry  x  (Wa¬ 
bash  x  ( Gudrun  x  ( Lady  Morvyth  x  Rangitira ) ) )  x  ( Snow  King 
x  ( Lagos  x  ( Gudrun  x  ( Lady  Morvyth  x  Rangitira ) ) ) )  X 
(Tropic  Moon  x  Summit).  3-15-55. 

COPPER  BROWN  (Oshlo).  TB  30",  mid.  YOl.  Copper  and  brown 
self,  beard  same.  Tobacco  Road  x  Sdlg.  #5167.  6-7-55. 
COPPER  HARBOR  (Savage).  Sdlg.  SB43.  TB  38",  midseason. 
YOID.  Copper-brown  self,  golden  glint;  golden-bronze  beard. 
Mexico  x  Tobacco  Road.  7-27-55. 

CORALLINA  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  50-4A.  TB  30",  midseason.  Rl. 
Medium  pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Carabella  x  Pink  Sensation. 

2- 10-55. 

CORAL  REEF  (Samuelson).  Sdlg.  W  13-5.  TB  40",  midseason. 
ROIL.  Coral  pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Sdlg.  from  Muhlestein, 
Hall  and  Loomis  pink  lines  X(Sdlg.  from  Hall  and  Loomis  pink 
x  Pink  Formal).  11-10-55. 

CORN  SONG  ( Millice ).  Sdlg.  53-102.  TB  30",  early.  Dandelion 
yellow  self.  Cloth  of  Gold  x  Rocket.  9-21-55. 

COTTON  TOWN  (Burns,  Edythe).  Sdlg.  50-C-2.  TB  38",  mid¬ 
season.  Wl.  White  self,  beard  white;  lilac  fragrance.  Blue  Shim¬ 
mer  x  record  lost.  4-10-55. 
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COUNTRY  EDITOR  (DeForest).  TB  40",  midseason.  Y2.  Plicata, 
yellow  and  brown.  Sdlg.  5-47R  x  Rodeo.  2-10-55. 

CREAM  FLARE  (Greenlee).  Sdlg.  G-l.  DB  6",  early.  Cream  self. 
YIP.  Papoose  x  Blondie.  2-3-55. 

CREAM  SUPREME  (Wallace).  Sdlg.  52-83.  TB  33",  early.  Y1L. 

Cream  self.  Snow  Flurry  x  Hall  42-10.  2-16-55. 

CRESCENDO  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  52-70.  TB  39",  midseason  late. 
Rl.  Red  self,  beard  dark  yellow  tipped  brown.  Manana  x  Garden 
Glory.  1-10-55.  H.M.  1955. 

CRINKLED  IVORY  (Schreiner).  Sdlg.  L  638-15.  TB  36",  mid¬ 
season  late.  Y1L.  Cream-yellow  self,  crinkled.  ( Sdlg.  F  315  x 
Spanish  Peaks)  X  Hall  ruffled  white  sdlg.  12-31-55. 

CRINKLED  LILAC  (Schreiner).  Sdlg.  K364A.  TB  36",  mid¬ 
season.  VR1L.  Lavender-orchid  self,  crinkled.  Two  seedlings  of 
unknown  parentage.  12-31-55. 

CROFTWAY  (Morris).  IB,  24",  midseason.  Rl.  Pink  self.  Edward 
of  Windsor  x  pink  sdlg.  6-20-55. 

CRYSTAL  CAP  (Brummitt).  TB  42",  late.  W4.  Bicolor:  Stds. 
white,  Falls  violet,  white  border.  Extravaganza  x  Louise  Blake. 
6-20-55. 

CRYSTALIER  (Dailey).  TB  38",  midseason.  W2.  Plicata,  white 
and  blue.  Sass  48-23  X  (Blue  Shimmer  x  Snow  Crystal).  4-27-55. 
CYCLAMEN  ROSE  (Williams).  Sdlg.  554.  TB  36",  mid-late.  RV1. 
Deep  orchid  rose  or  crushed  raspberry  self  ( Cyclamen  Purple, 
Wilson);  tangerine-red  beard.  Pink  Formal  x  Pink  Sensation. 
6-25-55. 

Dandy  (marked  obsolete  in  1939  Check  List);  hereby  released. 
DANDY  (Brummitt).  TB  39",  mid-late.  Y4.  Bicolor:  S.  yellow,  F. 

very  dark  maroon.  (Variegata)  Staten  Island  x  Louise  Blake. 
DARIEN  (Wills).  Sdlg.  24-52.  TB  34",  midseason.  Y1D.  Rich 
golden-brown  self.  Fort  Ticonderoga  x  General  Patton.  12-25-55. 
DARK  SECRET  (Ohl).  TB  30",  midseason.  V1D.  Deep  violet 
self,  dark  beard.  Suez  X  (Black  Forest  x  (seedling  x  Sable)). 
1-13-55. 

DARLENE  WATERS  (Linse).  Sdlg.  Nscap  27.  TB  (hybr.).  40", 
early.  BV1L.  Light  blue  violet  self  (Wilson  39/2),  darker  lines 
flaring  out  into  Falls,  darker  violet  at  base  of  lemon  beard.  New 
Snow  x  Capitola. 

DAWN  LARK  (Attrill).  Sdlg.  253-53.  TB  38",  early  midseason. 
Y5L.  Blend:  Stds.  light  chartreuse  overcast  pearl-gray;  Falls 
cream  and  chartreuse.  Appleblossom  x  Treasure  Island.  10-25-55. 

DAWN’S  PRELUDE  (Rundlett).  Sdlg.  5451.  TB  36",  midseason. 
R5B.  Uniform  blend  of  pink  and  light  blue  pastel  tints;  bright 
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tangerine  beard.  Fertile  both  ways.  Love  Story  x  Apricot  Glory. 
6-27-55. 

DEBONNAIRE  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  42-1.  TB  39",  midseason.  Y4. 
Reverse  bicolor:  Stds.  soft  light  amber  yellow  (Wilson  505/2); 
Falls  white  with  solid  gold  band  across  shoulders  of  hafts; 
yellow  beard.  (Matula  x  Gudrun)  x  Paradise  Pink.  7-27-55. 

DECORATED  GIANT  (Austin).  Regelia,  16";  early.  W5.  Blend, 
amethyst-white  bordered  rufus-chocolate  and  velvety  mahogany 
veined  dark  crimson;  lilac  rose  signal;  beard  nearly  pure  white. 
Selected  from  variable  imports  of  stolonifera.  1-28-55. 

DELIGHTFUL  LADY  (Harvey  Burns).  Sdlg.  53-125.  TB  36", 
late.  Y4P.  Bicolor:  Stds.  cream,  Falls  white  bordered  cream.  Gold 
Ruffles  x  Golden  Russet.  11-21-55. 

DESERT  FLOWER  (Sass).  Sdlg.  49-31.  TB  36",  midseason.  Y2. 
Plicata;  Stds.  Naples  Yellow  slightly  flushed  tan,  Falls  white 
overlaid  violet,  edged  yellow-tan.  2nd  and  3d  generation  sdlgs. 
from  Orloff  crossed  together,  X  ( 2nd  gen.  sdlg.  from  ( Mme. 
Louis  Aureau  x  Orloff)  x  2nd  gen.  yellow  plicata).  1-28-55. 

DESERT  PRINCE  (Holmberg).  TB  36",  midseason.  YOl.  Cop¬ 
pery  brown  self.  Casa  Morena  x  Prairie  Sunset.  3-31-55. 

DOCEY-DO  (Suiter).  TB  38",  midseason.  Wl.  White  self.  Sun 
Lakes  x  Silver  Tower.  8-15-55. 

DOLLY  LOREY  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sldg.  52-32.  TB  35",  late.  B1M. 
Medium  blue  self,  yellow  beard.  Cahokia  x  Lady  Ilse.  11-21-55. 

DON  OF  GAVIN  (Savage).  Sdlg.  SD86.  TB  40",  midseason.  Y04. 
Bicolor:  Stds.  rosy-buff,  Falls  rosy  red  edged  like  Stds.  Gold 
beard,  haft  marks  and  style  arms.  Cascade  Splendor  x  Savage 
pink  sdlg.  SA13.  7-27-55. 

DOREEN  (Hunt).  Sdlg.  52-4D.  TB  34",  midseason.  YIP.  Lemon 
cream  self,  heavy  yellow  beard.  Desert  Song  x  Truly  Yours. 
9-5-55. 

DOROTHY  WARENSKJOLD  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55S1.  A.  spuria ,  54", 
early.  OY3.  Bitone:  Stds.  Orange-cinnamon  (Ridg.);  Falls  brown, 
saffron  yellow  signal;  pencil  stripe  of  light  chrome  yellow.  Golden 
Agate  x  Two  Opals.  12-31-55. 

DOUBLE  DATE  (Rundlett).  Sdlg.  5115.  TB  38",  spring,  24"  fall, 
midseason  and  remontant.  Yl.  Evening  Primrose  self,  broad 
orange  beard.  Brownell  #4-44:  ( Missouri  x  Great  Lakes)  x  Sally 
Ann.  2-19-55. 

DUAL  (Craig).  IB  24",  midseason.  V3.  Bitone:  Stds.  lavender 
(near  aster),  Falls  purple  near  Monkshood.  Moongoddess  x 
Regal  Robe.  3-16-55. 

DUSKY  ROGUE  (Boehl).  Sdlg.  H.  312.  A.  Japanese,  38",  late. 
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Double.  RV1.  Red-violet  self  (Doge  Purple,  Wilson).  Miodoroki 
x  Karaginu.  8-2-55. 

DUSTY  FRILLS  (Suiter).  TB  36",  early  to  late.  Yl.  Dusty  cream 
self,  flushed  golden  brown  at  haft.  (Dreamcastle  x  Rose  Frills) 
X  ((Midwest  Gem  x  Daybreak)  x  pink  seedling  from  Pink 
Formal).  8-15-55. 

EASTMONT  (Plough).  Sdlg.  50-39-1.  TB(hybr.)  46",  early,  mid 
and  late.  VI.  Violet  self  (Wilson  36/1).  Snow  Flurry  x  Capitola. 
7-5-55. 

EDITH  NASH  (Murray).  Sdlg.  36-52.  TB  42",  late  mid.  B1L.  Light 
blue  self,  cream-yellow  beard.  Sdlg.  6-48:  ( Purissima  x  Shining 
Waters)  X  Alicia.  9-12-55. 

EDITH  POPE  (Buss).  Sdlg.  50-221.  TB  45",  midseason.  Wl. 
White  self.  Spanish  Peaks  x  Vista  Veronica.  1-20-55. 

ELFIN  TRACERY  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  51-10L.  TB  36",  midseason. 
Wl.  White  self,  bright  yellow  haft.  Pink  blend  sdlg.  x  Pinnacle. 
2-10-55. 

ELZORA  (Greene).  Sdlg.  52-2-5.  TB  36",  mid  season.  VB1.  Deep 
French  Lilac  blue  self,  white  beard.  Snow  Flurry  X  (Brunhilde 
x  Great  Lakes).  10-23-55. 

ENCHANTED  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  53-27-1.  TB  36",  early  to  mid¬ 
season.  B5.  Grayed  blue  and  blue  blend.  (Helen  McGregor  x 
Radiation)  X  Palomino.  8-6-55. 

ENCHANTED  PEARL  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  888.  TB  36",  early  to 
late.  VB1L.  Pearl  Blue  (Ridg.)  self,  yellow  beard.  Snow  Flurry 
x  Chivalry.  9-12-55. 

Enid  (Per.  1919),  marked  obsolete  in  1939  Check  List,  hereby  re¬ 
leased. 

ENID  (Brenchley).  TB  50",  midseason.  Y3.  Bitone;  reverse:  S. 
chrome  yellow,  F.  slightly  paler,  orange  beard.  Rocket  x  Bryce 
Canyon.  7-27-55. 

ENTHUSIAST  (Long).  TB  48",  late.  B1L.  Light  blue  self.  North 
Wind  x  Classic  Blue.  6-20-55. 

ESTHER  E.  DAGNELL  (Harvey  Burns).  Sdlg.  52-161.  TB  40- 
44",  midseason  to  late.  Wl.  Blue-white  self.  Snow  Flurry  x  Lord 
of  June.  11-21-55. 

ETHEL  HOPE  (Jensen).  TB  38",  late  midseason.  W4RV.  Bi¬ 
color:  White,  with  inch  border  of  deep  orchid  on  Falls.  Chantilly 
x  Fuchsia.  7-16-55. 

EVENING  FLUSH  (Voris).  Sdlg.  ( PS0514HB  )5310.  TB  34-38", 
mid  to  late.  R1L.  Deep  pink  self,  Falls  flushed  salmon,  tangerine 
beard.  Happy  Birthday  X  (Pink  Sensation  x  Overture  Sdlg.).  7- 
15-55. 

EXPEDITION  SOUTH  (Drewett).  TB  36",  mid.  Wl.  White  self. 
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Helen  McGregor  X  ((White  City  x  Snow  Carnival)  x  Cloud 
Castle).  9-5-55. 

FABULOUS  JUNE  (Hamacher).  Sdlg.  S-41-10.  TB  38",  early. 
R1L.  Deep  pink  self,  red-tangerine  beard.  Pink  Sensation  x  Happy 
Birthday.  7-20-55. 

FAIRY  BUTTERFLY  ( Cassebeer-Smith ) .  A.  sibirica,  45",  early 
Siberian  season.  VB3L.  Bitone:  Stds.  pale  blue,  Falls  light 
lavender  blue.  Unknown.  11-14-55. 

FAIRY  FRILLS  (Stevens).  Sdlg.  3/bl56.  TB  36",  late  mid.  W4. 
Bicolor  (amoena);  Stds.  white,  Falls  yellow.  Parentage  same 
as  Cool  Valley.  3-15-55. 

FAIRY  LANTERN  (Nies-Walker).  Sdlg.  48-S-9.  A.  spuria ,  48", 
late-mid.  BSP.  Blend:  pale  blue  heavily  overlaid  yellow.  Dutch 
Defiance  x  Sdlg.  455.  9-20-55. 

(Name  transferred  from  earlier  registration,  not  introduced). 
FALL  FRILLS  (Austin).  Sdlg.  A-TP-31.  TB  30",  remontant.  YOIL. 
Light  apricot  pink  self,  red-tangerine  beard.  Fuchsia  x  Paradise 
Pink.  11-22-55. 

FANCY  BRIGHT  (Austin).  Sdlg.  925  TB  38",  midseason-late. 
RV3.  Bitone,  light  reddish  wine  and  heliotrope,  Falls  veined  white 
bordered  heavily-dotted  maroon;  beard  violet  and  yellow.  Sdlg. 
M-176B  x  Sdlg.  638.  1-28-55. 

FANCY  FLARE  (Austin).  Sdlg.  98.  TB  35",  late  mid.  RV4.  Bi¬ 
color:  Stds.  deep  amethyst  flushed  white,  Falls  deep  amethyst 
strongly  brushed  white.  Beard  near  white.  Sdlg.  M-176B  x 
Sdlg.  638.  1-28-55. 

FANCY  FRILLS  (Austin).  Sdlg.  729.  TB  33",  midseason.  RV4.  Bi¬ 
color:  Pinkish  orchid,  light  heliotrope  and  white;  beard  white. 
Sdlg.  M-5-38  x  Sdlg.  M-C-51B.  1-28-55. 

FANCY  RHYTHM  (Wells).  Sdlg.  52-48.  TB  36",  early  to  mid. 
VI.  Violet  self,  white  signal  patch,  white  beard.  Snow  Flurry  x 
Grace  Mohr.  2-7-55. 

FANCY  VELVET  (Austin).  TB  38",  midseason-late.  Sdlg.  79. 
VR3.  Bitone,  soft  light  crimson  veined  dark  rich  crimson,  flushed 
yellow.  Unknown.  1-28-55. 

FAWN  RUFFLES  (Brummitt).  A.  douglasiana ,  10".  Y5.  Blend; 
S.  fawn,  F.  fawn  shading  to  gray  and  lilac  at  haft.  Unknown. 
7-27-55. 

FELICIA  (Branch).  Sdlg.  5243.  TB  30",  mid.  RV3.  Bitone,  Dahlia 
Mauve  (M&P)  and  near  white  area  at  haft.  Sdlg.  4909:  ( Harriet 
Thoreau  x  Hall  4509)  X  Hall  Sdlg.  4913.  6-27-55. 

FIERY  GLEAM  (Murray).  Sdlg.  191-52.  TB  38-40",  mid.  R3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  rosy  red,  Falls  dark  ruby  red,  bright  yellow  beard. 
Glittering  Gold  X  Sdlg.  212-48:  ( Melitza  x  Buff  awn ) .  9-25-55. 
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FIERY  STEED  (Payne).  Sdlg.  517.  A.  Japanese,  6  petal,  44",  mid. 
V3.  Cotinga  Purple  with  blended  Hyacinth  Violet  halo  (Ridg.). 
Sdlg.  226:  (Sdlg.  62  x  Sdlg.  110)  X  Imperial  Robe.  7-20-55. 
FIESTA  WAY  (Branch).  Sdlg.  5352.  TB  32",  early.  RY5.  Rosy- 
gold  blend,  Falls  deeper  blend.  (Sdlg.  5132:  ( Harriet  Thoreau 
x  Hall  4539)  x  Hall  4919)  X  Sdlg.  5161:  sib  to  pod  parent. 
7-8-55. 

FINEST  HOUR  (Stevens).  Sdlg.  1/cll.  TB  36",  early  midseason. 
W4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  deep  even  red;  some  haft  vena¬ 
tions.  ((Naranja  x  Redmayne)  x  (Lagos  x  (Gudrun  x  (Lady 
Morvyth  x  Rangitira ) ) ) )  X  (Russet  Mantle  x  Three  Sisters). 
11-8-55. 

FIRETAIL  (Schreiner).  TB  40",  midseason-late.  Y2.  Plicata,  yel¬ 
low  and  cinnamon  tan.  Rodeo  x  Frolic.  (Earlier  registration  of 
6-20-50  not  introduced,  declared  obsolete;  hereby  released). 
2-18-55. 

FIRST  KISS  (Jacobson).  Sdlg.  54-1.  TB  38-40";  mid  to  late.  Wl. 
White  self,  gold  highlights  on  F.,  beard  yellow.  Snow  Flurry  x 
Loomis  sdlg.  8-15-55. 

FLAMINGO  FLIGHT  (Stanley).  Sdlg.  52-4.  TB  32",  early  mid¬ 
season.  R1L.  Light  shell  pink  self,  medium  tangerine  beard.  SQ 
72  x  Melody  Lane.  10-24-55. 

FLARE  FASHION  (Palmer).  Sdlg.  16-53A.  TB  37",  very  late. 
B1MD.  Dark  medium  blue  self  (Light  Prelate,  M&P).  Snow 
Ballet  X  (Faught  19H  x  Spanish  Peaks).  11-17-55. 

FLIGHT  LINE  (Jenkins).  Sdlg.  5410.  TB  36",  mid  to  late.  BV1. 

Campanula  violet  self  (Wilson),  haft  yellow  and  brown.  6-15-55. 
FLORINDA  (P.  Cook).  Sdlg.  2747.  IB  15",  early  mid.  V3.  Bitone: 
Stds.  Pansy  Violet,  Falls  Prune  Purple  edged  Pansy  Violet 
(Ridg.).  Sdlg.  4543:  ( chamaeiris  x  pumila )  x  Shining  Waters. 
1-21-55. 

FORT  GAGE  (Wolff).  Sdlg.  52-3-3.  TB  35",  mid-late.  VB3.  Bi¬ 
tone:  Stds.  Fischer  Chart  Violet  #6,  Falls  very  little  darker 
(orchid-blue).  Easter  Morn  x  Pink  Cameo.  6-13-55. 

FORTUNE’S  GIFT  (Mitsch).  TB  38",  mid  to  late  midseason.  OY1. 

Bronze  self.  Cordovan  x  Inca  Chief.  1-25-55. 

FORWARD  LOOK  (Murray).  Sdlg.  269-51.  TB  40",  early  mid¬ 
season.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  cream  yellow,  Falls  golden  brown, 
deep  yellow  beard.  Mexico  x  Glittering  Gold.  9-25-55. 
FRIVOLETTE  (Naylor).  Sdlg.  55N-56.  TB  38",  early  midseason. 
Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  rich  cream  with  %"  border  deep  shell  pink; 
Falls  same.  Dreamcastle  x  Rosedale.  6-30-55. 

FRONT  PAGE  ( Kleinsorge).  TB  36",  midseason.  Y4.  Bicolor: 
Deep  golden  yellow,  large  white  patch  in  center  of  Falls;  gold 
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beard.  Solid  Gold  x  El  Paso.  3-15-55. 

FROSTED  CUPCAKE  (Williams).  Sdlg.  547.  TB  32",  early- 
midseason.  R4.  Reverse  bicolor:  Stds.  pink  overlaid  white  “frost”; 
Falls  satin- white,  pink  haft,  light  pink  edging;  underside  pink. 
Pink  Sensation  x  Pink  Formal.  6-25-55. 

FULL  CHORUS  (Chowning).  A.  hexagona  (La.),  36",  midseason. 
Yl.  Old  gold  self,  gold  pencil  line  signal  patch.  Forsythia  x 
Hybrid  of  Maringuoin  Yellow,  Fulva  and  Foliosa.  10-25-55. 
FULL  REWARD  ( Kleinsorge ) .  TB  34",  midseason.  Yl.  Deep 
golden  yellow  self,  beard  shade  deeper.  Solid  Gold  x  El  Paso. 
3-15-55. 

FURBELOW  (Cassebeer).  Sdlg.  442.  TB  29",  late  midseason. 
V4L.  Bicolor:  Light  lavender  shading  to  creamy  white  in  center 
of  Fall.  Cassebeer  #153:  (#18  x  Daybreak)  X  D.  Hall  44-39, 
Chantilly  sdlg.  11-14-55. 

FUTURAMIC  (Plough).  Sdlg.  49-66-4.  TB  33",  mid.  R4L.  Bicolor: 
S.  light  Rose  Bengal  (Wilson  25/3)  shading  to  Chrome  (Wilson 
605/3);  Falls  Chrome  Yellow  (Wilson  605)  shading  to  Rose 
Bengal  at  tip.  Cascade  Splendor  x  Chantilly.  8-1-55. 

GAIL  (Jensen).  TB  36",  midseason.  OID.  Deep  orange  self.  Apri¬ 
cot  Glory  x  Dolly  Varden.  7-16-55. 

GAIL  ANN  (Fox).  TB  34",  midseason.  R1L.  Medium  pink  self. 
Daybreak  x  Hall  46-63.  12-1-55. 

GALILEE  (Fay).  Sdlg.  53-86.  TB  34",  midseason  to  late.  B1M. 
Medium  blue  self,  white  beard.  Butterfly  Blue  x  Bluebird 
Blue.  5-13-55. 

CARDEN  CHARM  (Overstreet).  Sdlg.  53-13.  TB  32",  early, 
midseason  to  late.  RV1  L.  Clear  orchid-pink  self,  beard  same. 
Elmohr  x  SQ  72.  7-7-55. 

GARDEN  GAYETY  (Murray).  Sdlg.  232-51  TB  32",  midseason. 
Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  yellow,  Falls  rusty-copper;  yellow  beard.  Sdlg. 
36-49:  (Ola  Kala  x  Francelia)  X  Glittering  Gold.  9-12-55. 

GARDEN  GODDESS  (Dubes).  Sdlg.  49-59.  TB  36",  midseason. 

Wl.  White  self.  Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry.  9-5-55. 

GARDEN  GOLD  (D.  Hall).  Sdlg.  53-21.  Yl.  Yellow  self,  reddish- 
orange  beard.  Hall  Sdlg.  50-04  x  May  Hall.  11-29-55.  Name  trans¬ 
ferred  from  1950  registration,  not  introduced. 

GARNET  ROBE  (Schreiner).  Sdlg.  L  442A.  TB  36",  midseason. 
RV1D.  Dark  red-violet  self.  (G  268:  ( Starless  Night  x  Black 
Forest) )  X  (Black  Belle  x  (F  503-1  :Redward  x  Lights  On) ).  12- 
31-55. 

GARNET  LAKE  (DuBose).  Sdlg.  S23-1.  A.  hexagona  (La.)  34", 
midseason.  VR1.  Violet-red  self  (Light  Garnet  Lake,  Wilson), 
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golden  signal  patch  set  in  white  blaze  raying  out  into  blade  of 
Falls.  Bazetti  x  Kraemer  Yellow.  2-7-55. 

GARNETTE  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  107.  DB  5",  mid-dwarf  season. 
Rl.  Red  self,  falls  somewhat  velvety;  no  haft  marks;  greenish- 
yellow  beard.  April  Morn  x  (pumila  x  chamaeiris  sdlg.)  8-14-55. 
GAY  APPAREL  (Schirmer).  Sdlg.  TB  654.  TB  38",  early  mid¬ 
season.  R5L.  Blend:  Stds.  pink  and  peach,  Falls  peach  with  blue 
and  violet.  Hall  44-39  x  Pink  Reflection.  8-20-55. 

GAY  COQUETTE  (Palmer).  Sdlg.  54-54C.  TB  36",  midseason. 
R4P.  Bicolor:  Stds.  shell  pink,  Falls  near  white  over  pink  under¬ 
tone;  pink  beard.  ((D.  Hall  4539  x  Dream  Girl)  x  Harriet 
Thoreau  x  Hall  4539)  X  ( (New  Snow  x  Cherie)  x  D.  Hall  pink 
sdlg.).  11-17-55. 

GAY  LASSIE  (Welch).  Sdlg.  M-521.  DB  7",  early.  W4.  Bicolor 
(amoena):  Stds.  white,  Falls  yellow  bordered  white,  white  beard. 
( ( (G-504:  (yellow  chamaeiris  x  Sass  Dark  Ruby)  x  Cook  1546)  x 
((G-509:(San  Francisco  x  pumila)  x  chamaeiris)))  X  (H-501: 
(Cook  1546  x  Carpathia) ) ).  7-5-55. 

GAY  NINETIES  (Lohman).  Sdlg.  53-74H.  TB  34",  midseason. 
Y2R.  Plicata,  yellow  and  rosy  maroon;  yellow  beard  on  3/4"  horn 
extending  out  from  Falls.  Plicata  sdlg.  51-38:  (Contra  Costa  x 
Red  Scarf)  X  Plicata  sdlg.  51-17:  (Love  Affair  x  Royal  Scot). 
5-27-55. 

GAY  RIPPLES  (Graham).  TB  30",  midseason.  W2.  Plicata,  white 
and  brown.  From  seedlings  involving  Tiffany,  Golden  Fleece, 
Balmung  and  Seigfried.  1-12-55. 

GAY  WELCOME  (Coppedge).  Sdlg.  L-49-2.  TB  38",  midseason. 
Y4.  Bicolor  (amoena):  Stds.  light  to  dark  Mimosa  Yellow,  Falls 
white  below  beard,  edged  dark  Mimosa;  beard  Buttercup  Yellow. 
White  Ruffles  x  Char-Maize.  8-10-55. 

GIANT  BLUE  BUTTERFLY  (Marx).  A.  Japanese,  56",  mid  to 
late.  W4.  Bicolor:  White  and  medium  blue;  double.  Shino-no-me 
x  Shimei-no-aki.  1-8-55. 

GIANT  CARMEN  (Marx).  A.  Japanese,  30",  mid  to  late.  RV1. 
Red-violet  self,  small  white  area  in  center;  yellow  signal;  double. 
Sdlg.  x  Karahashi.  1-8-55. 

GILDED  LILY  ( Carstensen ) .  Sdlg.  C-5-55.  TB  34",  late.  V2. 
Plicata:  Stds.  green-gray  (M&P)  gold  thread  edge,  dusted  gold; 
Falls  creamy  white,  purple  stitching  dotted  brown,  dusted  gold. 
Yellow  beard.  Sass  Sdlg.  49-66  x  Heath  Crest.  11-28-55. 
GILSTON  GALLANT  (Fletcher).  IB  26",  late.  OY5.  Blend,  cocoa 
and  pink.  Golden  Russet  x  Mary  Randall.  9-15-55. 

GILSTON  GLITTER  (Fletcher).  TB  30",  midseason.  B1P.  Pale 
blue  self.  Cascadian  x  Keene  Valley.  9-15-55. 
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GILSTON  GUNFLASH  (Fletcher).  TB  38",  midseason.  OY5D. 
Blend,  Nigerian  and  London  Tan.  Cordovan  x  Sunset  Serenade. 
9-15-55. 

GILSTON  GRANDEE  (Fletcher).  TB  40",  midseason.  OY5. 
Blend,  tobacco  brown  and  lavender.  Whispers  x  Limelight.  9- 
15-55. 

GIMA  SAN  (Clevenger).  TB  36",  midseason.  Y1L.  Light  ivory 
self,  yellow  beard.  Evenglow  x  Snoqualmie.  12-30-55. 

GLITTERING  AMBER  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  53-26D.  TB  36",  early 
to  late.  YOS.  Blended  apricot  and  amber.  Palomino  x  Muhlestein 
51-11E,  sib  to  June  Meredith.  8-6-55. 

GLOBETROTTER  (Hoffman  for  Linse).  TB  42",  midseason.  Y5. 
Blend  of  rose  golden  tan  and  rose  tints.  Sdlg.:  ( (Tobacco  Road 
x  Casa  Morena)  x  Bryce  Canyon)  X  Orangeman.  6-27-55. 

GOLD  BANTAM  (Marx).  DB  4",  Mid-dwarf.  OY1.  Deep  orange- 
yellow  self.  Sound  Money  x  Heatherbloom.  2-5-55. 

GOLD  BEACON  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  54S1.  A.  spuria,  38",  early  spuria 
season.  Y1F.  Saffron-yellow  (gold)  self.  Unknown.  8-20-55. 

GOLDEN  BOY  (Beardsley).  Sdlg.  2-93.  TB  40-42",  mid-late.  Y4. 
Bicolor:  Buttercup  yellow  (Wilson)  with  large  white  area  in 
center  of  Falls.  Buttercup  yellow  beard  extending  over  white 
area.  Three  Oaks  x  Moontide.  8-10-55.  Remontant. 

GOLDEN  BEAR  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55S18.  A.  spuria  48",  midseason. 
03.  Bitone:  Stds.  Burnt  Orange  (Wilson  ol4),  Falls  Garnet  Brown 
(Wilson  00918),  brilliant  Buttercup  Yellow  (Wilson)  signal. 
Russet  Flame  x  Nies  brown  sdlg.  49S6.  12-14-55.  Name  released 
by  Carl  Salbach,  earlier  registrant. 

GOLDEN  BRANCH  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  53-8.  A.  spuria  38",  mid¬ 
season.  Yl.  Light  chrome  yellow  self  (Wilson  605).  Larksong  x 
unknown.  10-10-55. 

GOLDEN  CHARIOT  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  78-8.  TB  36",  mid  to 
late.  YOl.  Brilliant  golden-orange  self,  deep  orange  beard.  Ola 
Kala  x  Tobacco  Road.  9-12-55. 

GOLDEN  FLUFF  (Lyell).  Sdlg.  50-42-2.  TB  36",  midseason. 
Yl.  Bright  yellow  self,  greenish  cast.  Leading  Lady  x  Ola  Kala. 
6-1-55. 

GOLDEN  RIPPLE  (Craig).  TB  40",  midseason.  Yl.  Deep  chrome 
yellow,  beard  Cadmium  yellow.  Cascade  Splendor  x  Summer 
Sun.  3-16-55. 

GOLDEN  SPUR  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55S16.  A.  spuria,  40",  late.  Ol. 
Orange  Buff  self  (Wilson  507),  overall  effect  dull  metallic  gold 
luster.  Golden  Agate  x  Mount  Wilson.  10-10-55.  (Name  registered 
by  Washington  1936,  not  introduced,  hereby  released). 

GOLDEN  SWALLOW  (Glenn  Rogers).  TB  30",  midseason.  Yl. 
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Golden  yellow  self.  Goldbeater  x  Ola  Kala.  11-1-55. 

GRACE  PERRY  NIES  (Walker,  selector).  Sdlg.  51S23.  A.  spuria , 
38",  midseason.  Yl.  Golden  brown  self,  brilliant  yellow  signal. 
Dark  blue  sdlg.  x  Color  Guard.  3-1-55. 

GRACIOUS  (Schortman).  Sdlg.  036.  TR  34",  mid  to  late.  RV1D. 
Dark  purple  self.  (Destiny  x  Sable)  X  (Sable  x  Chivalry).  7- 
25-55. 

GRADUATION  GIFT  (Await).  Sdlg.  6-55-1.  TB  38",  midseason. 
Rl.  Medium  pink  self,  very  deep  pink  beard.  ( Snow  Flurry  x  Pink 
Formal)  x  Marsala.  6-27-55. 

GRANDMA’S  HAT  (Mahood).  Sdlg.  15-52.  DB  6%",  early.  V3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  lavender,  Falls  red-grape  blending  brown  at  hafts, 
bordered  lavender;  beard  cream.  Blue  Mascot  x  Carpathia.  8- 
15-55. 

GRAND  TETON  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  52-20.  TB  36-38",  midseason. 
Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  Wax  Yellow  (Ridgway),  Falls  deeper  wax 
yellow  overlaid  Sulphine.  Yellow  Sdlg.  x  Cloudcap.  6-15-55. 
GREEN  ENCHANTMENT  (Kinish).  IB  24,"  late  midseason.  W4. 
Pastel  bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  open  blue- white  paling  to  white 
with  pale  green  edging.  Mme.  Louis  Aureau  x  Glory.  6-10-55. 
GREEN  EYES  (V.  Grapes).  Sdlg.  1654.  DB  6",  early.  YIP.  Green¬ 
ish  ivory  self,  golden  olive  area  around  white  beard.  Unknown. 
9-17-55. 

GREEN  HALO  (Greenlee).  DB  12",  late  dwarf  season.  YG3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  pale  olive  green,  Falls  same  with  deeper  green 
halo  pattern.  (Cook  10942  x  pumila)  X  (Blue  Shimmer  x 
Carpathia ) .  2-3-55. 

GREEN  MEADOWS  (Greene).  Sdlg.  3591-3.  TB  46",  midseason. 
Wl.  Oyster-white  self  with  infusion  of  chartreuse;  green  buds. 
Snow  Flurry  X  (Grecian  Robe  x  Appointee).  10-23-55. 
GREEN  SPRITE  (Dennis).  Sdlg.  D-531.  DB  8-10",  early  mid. 
Gl.  Green  self,  of  soft  tint  of  leaf  green.  Florida  x  I.  7nellita. 
6-10-55. 

GREEN  VALLEY  (Overstreet).  Sdlg.  5505.  TB  36",  early  mid¬ 
season-late.  GY1L.  Light  greenish  self,  beard  green-gold  on 
medium  blue  line  the  width  of  beard.  Sdlg.  50-84:  ( Golden 
Madonna  x  Gloriole)  x  (Gloriole  x  Golden  Madonna)  X  Ap¬ 
pointee.  7-7-55. 

GREEN  WINGS  (Natonico).  DB  6-8",  early.  B3L.  Bicolor:  Stds. 
light  blue,  Falls  light  green.  Unknown.  11-22-55. 

GUATAMOZIN  (Caldwell).  Sdlg.  49-158.  TB  36",  early.  W2. 
Plicata,  white  and  violet,  pale.  Theodolinda  x  Blue  Shimmer. 
6-10-55. 
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HANSELMAYER  (Welch).  DB  41/)",  (pumila  species)  extra 
early.  Y1L.  Pale  lemon  self,  lemon  beard.  Collected  by  Rudolf 
Hanselmayer  near  village  of  Gross  Hoflein,  Austria,  on  the  edge 
of  Hungaria.  One  of  the  rare  forms  of  I.  pumila  lacking  char¬ 
acteristic  spot  on  Falls.  Named  for  collector  by  introducer.  1- 
28-55. 

HAPPY  DREAMS  (Rutherford).  TB  36",  midseason.  OR1.  Salmon 
pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Hi-Time  x  Pink  Formal.  6-24-55. 

HARRIETT  BLAESS  (Hamacher).  TB  38",  midseason.  05.  Blend: 
Stds.  buff,  Falls  buff  overlaid  with  misting  of  mahogany;  hafts 
gold-veined.  Chantilly  x  Golden  Eagle.  6-28-55. 

HARRIET  RUSSEL  (Thomas).  TB  38",  midseason.  VI.  Orchid 
lavender  self.  From  long  line  of  seedlings.  8-15-55. 

HEARTBEAT  (Lapham).  Sdlg.  11-54.  TB  34",  midseason.  R1L. 
LaFrance  Pink  self  (Ridgway),  prominent  Eosine  Pink  beard. 
C-48:( Bonny  x  Forerunner)  X  2-52:  (Paradise  Pink  x  Pink 
Formal).  8-8-55. 

HEATHER  ANGEL  (Hoffman  for  Linse).  Sdlg.  NSCAP  29.  TB 
(hybr. )  37",  early  to  midseason.  VI.  Purple  Heather  (M&P) 
self,  beard  tipped  blue.  New  Snow  x  Capitola.  6-27-55. 

HEATHER  DELL  (Shaffer).  Sdlg.  51-22.  TB  40",  midseason.  V3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  Hepatica  (M&P);  Falls  same  shaded  to  purple 
heather;  Bokhara  brown  hafts,  brown-gold  beard.  Mexican  Magic 
x  Mulberry  Rose.  6-30-55. 

HEATHER  ISLE  (Long).  TB  36",  midseason.  R4.  Light  reddish 
bicolor,  slightly  blended.  Array  x  Sdlg.  6-20-55. 

HEATHERMIST  (Lowry).  Sdlg.  L52-47.  TB  38",  midseason.  V3. 
Violet  bitone:  Stds.  Pastel  Lilac,  Falls  have  lighter  flush  of 
Mauvette  at  hafts,  deepening  to  Mineral  Violet  at  edges. 
Chantilly  X  (Chantilly  x  Violet  Harmony).  7-9-55. 

HEAVY  CREAM  (Gerberg).  Sdlg.  54-1  A.  TB  48",  early  to  late. 
Yl.  Rich  cream  self.  White  Wedgewood  x  New  Horizon.  4-10-55. 

HEDONIST  (Long).  TB  42",  midseason.  R3.  Bitone:  Stds.  pale 
pink,  Falls  same  suffused  lavender,  slight  bronze  edge.  Sdlg. 
from  Rose  of  England  x  Sdlg.  6-20-55. 

HELEN  KENNEDY  (Kennedy).  Sdlg.  1-50.  TB  (hybr.)  38", 
very  early.  B1M.  Medium  blue  self  (Plochere  Color  Guide  1138). 
Snow  Flurry  x  Luna  ( onco-regelia  hybr. ) .  8-5-55. 

HELEN  NOVAK  (Hinkle).  TB  36",  midseason.  VB1.  Violet-blue 
self,  beard  same  shading  to  cream.  Zara  x  Regina  Maria.  5-20-55. 

HELEN  OF  EASTON  (Fuller).  TB  38-40",  early,  mid  and  late. 
R1L.  Pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Two  pink  sdlgs.  8-12-55. 

HER  LADYSHIP  (Palmer).  Sdlg.  13-53-16.  TB  38",  midseason. 
B1LM.  Light  medium  blue  self.  Tosca  x  Blue  Valley.  11-17-55. 
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HIGH  FIDELITY  (Brett).  Sdlg.  1951-32B.  TB  40",  midseason.  YIP. 

Cream  self,  blue  beard.  Spring  Sunshine  x  Zantha.  10-18-55. 
HERMIT  THRUSH  (Mitsch).  TB  38",  midseason.  ROl.  Russet 
brown  self.  Mexico  x  Tobacco  Road.  1-25-55. 

HILIGHT  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  51-38.  TB  36",  midseason-late.  Yl. 
Deep  lemon  yellow  self.  Ola  Kala  X  (Tobacco  Road  x  Golden 
Spike).  6-27-55. 

HOME  FIRES  (Lapham).  Sdlg.  10-53.  TB  30",  late.  R3.  Bitone: 
Domingo  Brown  (M&P)  flushed  scarlet;  beard  same.  Town 
Talk  x  First  Mate.  8-1-55. 

HONEY  BEAR  (Mahood).  Sdlg.  D-353.  DB  5",  early.  Y4.  Bitone: 
Stds.  soft  yellow,  Falls  yellow  with  chestnut  brown  overlay,  edged 
yellow,  some  venation;  beard  yellow.  Chamaeiris  sdlg.  x 
Carpathia.  8-15-55. 

HORIZON  ( Fothergill).  TB  28",  midseason.  B1P.  Ice-blue  self, 
darker  line  down  center  of  Falls.  Blue  Ensign  x  Pegasus.  9-5-55. 
HUNT  MOHR  (Hunt).  TB  (hybr.)  36",  mid  to  late.  VB1.  Violet- 
blue  self.  Elmohr  x  Great  Lakes.  8-23-55. 

HUNTSMAN  (Sass).  Sdlg.  53-55.  TB  36",  midseason.  RID.  Very 
dark  ‘blackish  brown  self.  (Pod  parent  involves  The  Red 
Douglas,  Garden  Flame,  Starless  Night  and  5th  gen.  sdlgs.  from 
(Golden  Age  x  Prairie  Sunset)  x(Orloff  sdlg.  x  Casque  D’Or) )  X 
Red  Chieftain.  1-28-55.  H.M.  1955. 

HUSH-A-BYE  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  52-57.  TB  36",  early  to  late. 
W4.  Blended  bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  squill  blue  over  char¬ 
treuse.  ((Shah  Tehan  x  Burning  Bronze)  x  Lamplit  Hour))  X 
New  Era.  1-10-55. 

ICEBREAKER  (Lewis).  Sdlg.  5111.  TB  40",  midseason.  B1L. 
Light  blue  self.  Sdlg.  4907:  (Sylvia  Murray  x  Winter  Carnival) 
X  Sylvia  Murray.  7-15-55. 

ICE  CANYON  (Voris).  Sdlg.  PinEx521.  TB  34-38",  mid  to  late. 
W4.  Bicolor  (amoena):  Stds.  white,  Falls  pale  ice  blue.  Ex¬ 
travaganza  x  Pinnacle.  7-15-55. 

ICE  CAVERN  (Voris).  Sdlg.  WWC5310.  TB  34-36",  mid.  Wl. 

White  self,  blue  beard.  Courtesy  x  White  Wedgewood.  7-15-55. 
Illini.  (Reg.  Hahn  1938),  not  introduced.  Released. 

ILLINI  (Varner).  Sdlg.  V-55-3.  TB  33",  mid  to  late  mid.  B1M. 
Medium  blue  self.  (Great  Lakes  x  Blue  Shimmer)  X  Chivalry. 
10-20-55. 

ILLINI  GOLD  (Varner).  Sdlg.  V-55-2.  TB  36",  midseason.  Y4.  Bi¬ 
color,  both  Stds.  and  Falls  yellow  and  white.  Zantha  x  Hall-bred 
sdlg.  10-20-55. 

ILLINI  KNIGHT  (Varner).  Sdlg.  V-55-B.  TB  32",  midseason. 
RV1D.  Deep  red- toned  violet  self.  Dark  Mood  x  Sable.  11-22-55. 
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IMAM  ADIB  (C.  G.  White).  Sdlg.  14-55.  TB  hybr.  34",  mid¬ 
season.  Y5.  Blended  primuline  yellow  and  brown,  beard  primuline 
yellow.  Unknown.  4-20-55. 

IMAM  AHMID  (C.  G.  White).  Sdlg.  37-55.  TB  hybr.  35",  mid¬ 
season.  V4.  Blended  bicolor  of  pale  lilac  veined  light  lobelia, 
Falls  old  gold  dusted  gold;  beard  old  gold.  Unknown.  4-20-55. 

IMAM  ASMARA  (C.  G.  White).  Sdlg.  24-55.  IB  hybr.  22",  mid¬ 
season.  Y05.  Blend  of  buffs  and  purples;  beard  dark  tawny  olive. 
Unknown.  4-20-55. 

IMAM  JABAN  (C.  G.  White).  Sdlg.  5-55.  TB  hybr.  30",  mid¬ 
season.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  oyster  white,  cream  lines;  Falls  primu¬ 
line  yellow  edged  lighter;  beard  straw  yellow.  Unknown.  4-20-55. 

IMAM  JINNAH  (C.  G.  White).  Sdlg.  18-55.  IB  hybr.  20",  mid. 
Y5.  Blend,  yellow  veined  citron  yellow  and  burnt  lake,  signal 
patch  burnt  lake;  beard  dark  livid  brown,  Unknown.  4-20-55. 

IMAM  MARIB  (C.  G.  White).  Sdlg.  58-55.  IB  hybr.  27",  mid.  V4. 
Blended  bicolor,  vinaceous  lavender,  deep  slate  violet,  tan,  dark 
brown  and  deep  purple.  Beard  Verona  Brown.  Unknown.  4- 
20-55. 

IMAM  RAZIN  (C.  G.  White).  Sdlg.  16-55.  TB  hybr.  38",  mid¬ 
season.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  cream  veined  primuline  yellow;  Falls 
primuline  yellow  veined  dark  vinaceous  brown  highlighted  lemon 
chrome,  blackish  red-purple  signal,  beard  aniline  yellow.  Un¬ 
known.  4-20-55. 

IMAM  SALEM  (C.  G.  White).  Sdlg.  8-55.  DB  hybr.  12",  mid. 
V5.  Blend  of  gray,  violet,  mulberry  and  brown,  signal  patch  coral 
red  surrounded  bright  brown.  Unknown.  4-20-55. 

IMPERIAL  PALACE  (Marx).  Sdlg.  49-82B.  A.  Japanese,  48", 
midseason  late.  VR1.  Beet  red  self  (M&P),  deep  yellow  signal; 
double.  Fascination  x  Karahashi.  2-5-55. 

INCA  EMPIRE  (Sass).  Sdlg.  50-417.  TB  38",  midseason.  Y5D. 
Dark  blend,  brown  and  yellow.  (Long  line  of  sdlgs.  involving 
Golden  Age,  Prairie  Sunset,  Casque  D’Or,  Matula )  X  ( Long  line 
of  sdlgs.  involving  Ossar,  Midwest  Gem,  Dore,  Prairie  Sunset, 
Tobacco  Road.)  1-28-55. 

INDIAN  BRIDE  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  1323.  TB  40",  midseason.  Yl. 
Golden-tan  self,  heavy  yellow  beard.  Chamois  x  Mellowglow. 
9-12-55. 

INFANTRY  BLUE  (Brett).  Sdlg.  53B  1951.  TB  38",  midseason. 
B1L.  Clear  light  blue  self.  Snow  Flurry  x  Lake  Shannon.  10- 
18-55. 

INFINITE  GLORY  (Hamacher).  TB  34",  early.  Rl.  Deep  rose  self, 
deep  red  tangerine  beard.  Cherie  x  Pink  Formal.  8-10-55. 

INGENUE  (Lapham).  Sdlg.  5-52.  IB  from  TB  breeding,  24", 
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midseason.  R1L.  Self  of  light  Safrano  Pink  (Ridg.),  deep 
grenadine  red  beard.  Paradise  Pink  x  Pink  Formal.  8-8-55. 
INLAND  SEA  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  52-46.  TB  32",  midseason. 
B1ML.  Medium  light  blue  self,  few  marks  around  beard.  Sister  of 
Lady  Ilse  x  involved  blue  breeding.  11-21-55. 

Inner  Light  (Scott,  1935).  Not  introduced;  released. 

INNER  LIGHT  (Rundlett).  Sdlg.  5376.  TB  34",  midseason.  W2. 
Plicata,  white  with  blue- violet.  Fertile  both  ways.  Aldura  x 
Snow  Crystal.  6-27-55. 

IRENE  GEROW  (Hafner).  Sdlg.  1-52.  TB  38",  midseason.  R3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  ruby  red,  Falls  ‘black’  red,  velvety.  Ruby  Wings  x 
unknown.  4-25-55. 

Irish  Eves  (Collier  1931),  not  introduced;  released. 

IRISH  EYES  (Lyell).  Sdlg.  48-52.  TB  36",  midseason.  B1M. 
Medium  blue  self,  beard  light  yellow  tipped  white.  Great  Lakes 
x  45-11-1.  6-3-55. 

IRMA  MELROSE  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  53-8- A.  TB  40",  midseason. 
Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  Lemon  Yellow  (Ridg.);  Falls  lemon-tinted 
white,  bordered  lemon  yellow;  faint  peppering  around  beard 
only  indication  of  plicata  parentage.  Caroline  Jane  x  Rodeo.  6- 
27-55. 

IVORY  SATIN  (Goodman).  TB  38-40",  midseason.  Wl.  White 
self,  deep  golden  throat  and  beard.  Royal  Ermine  x  white  sdlg. 
7-7-55. 

JALNA  (Wilson).  Sdlg.  2083.  TB  40",  midseason.  Y5.  Blend  of 
golden  tan  overlaid  terra  cotta  on  lower  half  of  Falls  as  if  ap¬ 
plied  by  dry  paint  brush.  Heavy  orange  beard.  Naranja  x  E.  B. 
Williamson.  6-25-55. 

JANA  (Holmberg).  TB  38",  early  thro  mid.  Wl.  White  self,  orange 
beard.  Snow  Flurry  x  Spanish  Peaks.  3-31-55. 

JANIE  VAUGHN  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  53-2.  TB  35%",  early- 
midseason.  Y4.  Sharp  lemon  yellow  with  white  center  zone  in 
Falls.  Marion  Vaughn  x  Mattie  Gates.  5-31-55. 

JERSEY  (Lapham).  Sdlg.  8-54.  TB  30",  midseason.  Y5.  Blend,  light 
golden  brown  with  slight  purple  flush,  matching  brown  beard. 
Town  Talk  x  First  Mate.  8-1-55. 

JET  (Haskovec).  Sdlg.  18-5.  TB  30",  early  to  midseason.  R3D. 
Red  Bitone:  Stds.  blackish  red,  Falls  deeper,  velvety,  some  vena¬ 
tion  and  bronze-yellow  undertone.  Chief  Poking  Fire  x  Tobacco 
Road  Sdlg.  6-3-55. 

JET  PILOT  (Lyell).  Sdlg.  48-55.  TB  34",  midseason.  RV1D.  Deep 
maroon  purple  self,  creamy  white  patch  in  center  of  Falls. 
Minnie  Colquitt  x  Aleppo  Plains.  6-3-55. 

JEWEL  SONG  (Williams).  Sdlg.  552.  TB  36",  midseason.  V5. 
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Amethyst  violet  with  blue  blaze,  Falls  same  blended  garnet 
(Wilson).  Sunray  x  Pink  Formal.  6-25-55. 

JONDILLY  (Rees).  TB  35",  midseason.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  daffodil 
yellow,  Falls  Sunflower  Yellow  with  cream-white  center  spot. 
Pink  Cameo  x  Pink  Jewel.  6-3-55. 

JUANITA  BURCH  (Burch).  Sdlg.  54-1.  TB  34",  midseason.  VR1L. 
Orchid-pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Remembrance  x  Pink  Sensa¬ 
tion.  11-16-55. 

JULIANNE  (Foss).  Sdlg.  52-14(A).  TB  36",  midseason.  Bicolor: 
Golden  yellow  with  white  area  in  center  of  Falls.  Twilight  Sky 
x  Three  Oaks.  2-18-55. 

JUST  SUMPIN’  (Voris).  Sdlg.  Sumpin  5210.  TB  34-36",  mid 
to  late.  W4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  deep  yellow.  Summit  x 
Pinnacle.  7-5-55. 

KANGCHENJUNGA  (Miller).  TB  44",  midseason.  Wl.  White  self. 
Desert  Song  x  Jane  Phillips.  7-27-55. 

KATHY  CABEEN  (Walker,  selector  for  Nies).  A.  spuria,  36",  mid¬ 
season.  Sdlg.  49S26.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  greenish  yellow,  Falls  deep 
yellow  veined  greenish  yellow,  giving  chartreuse  effect.  Russet 
Flame  x  Dutch  Defiance.  3-1-55. 

KATRINA  NIES  (Walker,  selector  for  Nies).  A.  spuria  40",  mid¬ 
season.  Sdlg.  47S6.  Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  medium  violet  lavender 
on  light  yellow  ground;  Falls  same  yellow  ground  heavily  washed 
pale  lavender.  Dutch  Defiance  x  Saugatuck.  3-1-55.  Name  trans¬ 
ferred  from  earlier  sdlg.  not  introduced. 

KENTUCKY  COLONEL  (Stambach).  Sdlg.  36-51-3.  TB  40",  mid¬ 
season.  B1M.  Clear,  medium  blue  self,  shoulders  heavily  brushed 
light  palomino  to  end  of  beard.  Dixie  Belle  x  Gloriole.  8-22-55. 

KEWPIE  (Lohman).  IB  (table),  20",  early  to  midseason.  Sdlg. 
L-314.  VR1.  Mulberry  rose  self.  Size  of  flower  21/2x31/2  inches. 
Rose  Bowl  x  unknown.  2-22-55. 

KINGPIN  (Lyon).  Sdlg.  610-51-1.  TB  36",  midseason.  R5.  Red- 
toned  blend:  Stds.  medium  oxblood  red,  Falls  slightly  deeper, 
splashed  deep  violet-purple  at  end  of  beard.  Overflush  of 
brown;  beard  deep  antique  Indian  Yellow.  Auburn  x  Savage. 
8-10-55. 

KNIGHTHOOD  (Reinhardt).  Sdlg.  51-130.  TB  38",  mid  late.  RV1. 
Brilliant  Purple  ( M&P  42-L-ll)  self,  bronze  beard.  Deep  Velvet 
x  Vatican  Purple.  6-24-55. 

LADY  APRIL  (Suiter).  TB  34",  mid  late.  W4.  Bicolor,  Stds. 
white,  Falls  lemon.  ( (Snow  Flurry  x  Wabash)  x  Caroline  Burr  x 
(Snow  Flurry  x  Wabash))  X  Fairday.  8-15-55. 

LADY  GREENSLEEVES  (Jacobson)'  Sdlg.  55-9.  TB  38-40", 
mid  to  late.  GY3.  Yellow-toned  bitone:  Stds.  greenish  yellow, 
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Falls  olive,  deeper  flush  in  center.  Spring  Romance  x  unknown 
(lost).  8-15-55. 

LADY  IN  LACE  (Chamberlain).  Sdlg.  55-9B.  TB  36",  midseason. 
Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  Buttercup  Yellow  (Wilson),  Falls  white  edged 
Buttercup  Yellow;  gold  haft,  beard  orange.  Chamberlain  #53- 
15B:(Pink  Formal  x  Chantilly)  X  Salmon  Shell.  7-6-55. 

LADY  OFAME  (Brownell).  Sdlg.  2853.  TB  38",  midseason.  W2. 
Plicata,  white  with  blue.  Theodolinda  x  Blue  Shimmer.  6-20-55. 

LADY  UPTON  (Brownell).  Sdlg.  3651.  TB  40",  midseason  late. 
Y4.  Reverse  Bicolor:  Stds.  chrome-lemon  (M&P),  Falls  white, 
edged  chrome  lemon;  lemon  beard.  Sdlg.  2743:  (Corona  x 
Orloff)  X  Sdlg.  1248:  (Prairie  Sunset  x  Far  Flung).  6-20-55. 

LAKE  ARBUTUS  (Streibich).  Sdlg.  55-A.  A.  sibirica,  39",  mid. 
B3.  Bitone:  Stds.  near  cornflower  blue,  Falls  deeper.  Unknown. 
8-29-55. 

LAKE  ERIE  (Beaumont).  TB  38",  midseason.  B1M.  Medium  blue 
self,  frosty  appearance.  Great  Lakes  x  Icy  Blue.  6-29-55. 

LAURIE  BLAKENEY  (Watkins).  Sdlg.  47-27.  TB  40",  midseason. 
B1ML.  Medium  light  blue  self,  light  blue  beard.  Helen  Mc¬ 
Gregor  X  (Pale  Moonlight  x  Great  Lakes).  1-6-55. 

LAND  SAKES  (Lewis).  Sdlg.  5401.  TB  36",  mid  to  late.  V1L. 
Lilac  self.  Chantilly  x  Sdlg.  5202:  (Courtier  x  Cherie).  7-15-55. 

LAS  FLORISTAS  ( Slamova-Hawkinson,  introducer  for  Combs). 
TB  48",  midseason.  R5.  Blend  of  reds,  browns,  with  eggplant 
shadings;  ‘fancy’  pattern.  Joseph’s  Mantle  x  Orelio.  12-31-55. 

LAVELLO  ( McClanahan).  Sdlg.  53-33.  TB  36",  midseason.  Bi¬ 
color:  Stds.  buff,  Falls  lavender.  Sdlg.  50-15 %  x  Chivalry.  12-1-55. 

Lavendula  (Lawler  1924).  Marked  obsolete  in  1939  Check  List, 
hereby  released. 

LAVENDULA  (Branch).  TB  38",  very  late.  V3L.  Lavender  bi¬ 
tone:  Stds.  very  light,  Falls  lavender.  Yesteryear  x  Sdlg.  5265, 
sister  to  Yesteryear.  6-27-55. 

LEBANON  WOOD  (Wills).  Sdlg.  75-51.  TB  35",  midseason.  Ol. 
Bitone:  Brown  flushed  rose,  yellow  beard.  Well  Content  x 
Centurion.  5-28-55. 

LEILA  ROMER  (Stipp).  Sdlg.  2.  TB  36",  mid  late.  B1P.  Pale 
blue  self.  Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry.  7-18-55 

LEMON  DROP  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  122.  DB  S1/^",  early  pumila 
season.  Yl.  Bright,  medium  yellow  self,  velvety  flush  on  falls, 
beard  white.  Carpathia  x  April  Morn.  7-12-55. 

LEMONETTE  (Lymburner).  Sdlg.  48-5.  TB  33-36",  mid  and  re¬ 
montant.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  pale  yellow,  frosty;  Falls  lemon  yellow 
edged  frosty  white.  Tiffany  x  Orloff.  4-29-55. 
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LEMON  LACE  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  TSC-L  TB  36",  late  mid¬ 
season.  Y4.  Reverse  bicolor:  Stds.  bright  soft  yellow,  Falls  white 
edged  brighter  yellow  in  a  deeper  tone.  Twilight  Sky  x 
Chantilly.  6-1-55. 

LILAC  DOMINO  (Neel).  TB  36",  midseason.  VI.  Bishops  Violet 
self  (Wilson  34/3),  slight  white  blaze  at  haft.  Majenica  x 
Chantilly.  7-27-55. 

Little  Gem  (Attributed  to  ‘Cli.’  but  not  registered  1906).  Marked 
obsolete  in  1939  Check  List;  hereby  released. 

LITTLE  GEM  (Harris).  Sdlg.  54-1.  IB  26",  midseason.  Rl.  Pink 
self,  frilled  and  ruffled.  ( (Hall  42-10  x  Loomis  SQ72)  x  Courtier) 
X  Rosedale.  6-16-55. 

LITTLE  LENNA  (Thomas).  IB  15",  early.  Y2.  Plicata  in  shades  of 
peach;  line  down  center  of  Falls.  From  long  line  of  intermediate 
seedlings.  7-15-55. 

LITTLE  HELEN  (Rundlett).  Sdlg.  5438.  IB  (table)  20",  mid¬ 
season.  W4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  white,  much  flushed  blue- violet;  Falls 
deep  blue-violet,  yellow  beard.  Wiry  zigzag  stems,  narrow,  arch¬ 
ing  foliage.  Two  For  Tea  x  Williamson  Sdlg.  2062  (from  2 
unknown  table  iris).  6-27-55. 

LITTLE  JOE  (Welch).  Sdlg.  H-565.  DB  6",  early.  V1D.  Deepest 
violet  ('black  )  self,  bronze  beard.  H-512:  ( Cook  1546  x  Car- 
pathia)  X  G-527:  ( Sass  Dark  Ruby  x  Purple  Beauty)  x  Harbor 
Lights.  7-5-55. 

LITTLE  SWEETHEART  (Crosby).  Sdlg.  C-52-5A.  IB  26",  mid. 
Wl.  white  self.  (Snow  Flurry  x  Sylvia  Murray)  X  (Azure  Skies 
x  Mirror  Lake).  8-8-55.  Name  transferred  from  earlier  sdlg.  not 
introduced. 

LOIS  AVEN  (Rees).  TB  38",  midseason.  Wl.  Blue-toned  white 
self,  style  arms  horizon  blue.  Snow  Flurry  x  New  Snow.  6-3-55. 

LOMA  PEARL  (Greene).  Sdlg.  75-7-5.  TB  48",  late.  Y3P.  Ivory 
bitone:  Stds.  ivory  tipped  yellows;  Falls  ivory  edged  yellow; 
beard  yellow.  Easter  Morn  X  (Fair  Elaine  x  Happy  Days). 

10- 23-55. 

LORENE  BURCH  (Burch).  Sdlg.  53-2-1.  TB  32",  early  midseason. 
B3.  Bitone:  Stds.  light  blue,  lavender  shadings;  Falls  slightly 
darker  than  Stds.  Ormohr  x  Great  Lakes.  11-16-55. 

LYDIA  BURCH  (Burch).  Sdlg.  54-3.  TB  34",  midseason.  V3D. 
Bitone:  Stds.  violet,  Falls  ‘black’  violet.  Indiana  Night  x  Sable. 

11- 16-55. 

MAC-O-CHEE  ( Wickersham ) .  Sdlg.  22-50W.  TB  34",  midseason. 
RL  Red  self  (Burnt  Lake)  shaded  brown,  blue  patch  under 
beard,  brown  beard.  Garden  Glory  x  Argus  Pheasant.  6-14-55. 
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MADAME  ELECTRA  (Vallette).  TB  30",  midseason.  W2.  Plicata, 
white  with  lavender  and  bright  violet;  fancy  pattern.  Electra 
x  Madame  Louis  Aureau.  7-20-55. 

MAGIC  LIGHT  (Austin).  Sdlg.  Ogb-31.  TB  (hybr.)  30",  early 
midseason.  R3.  Bitone:  Silvery  rose,  crimson  to  dark  maroon 
blended,  bronze  beard.  Theseus  x  Pink  Formal  (embryo  cultured 
seed).  1-28-55. 

MAGIC  MOOD  (Branch).  Sdlg.  5358.  TB  38",  midseason.  Ol. 
Orange  self.  Sdlg.  5116:  (Bright  Song  x  New  Horizon)  X  Sdlg. 
5132:  ((Harriet  Thoreau  x  Hall  4539)  x  Hall  4913).  6-27-55. 
MAGIC  MORN  (Hinkle).  TB  36",  midseason.  Wl.  White  self, 
beard  white,  yellow  at  heart.  Hinkle  Sdlg.  E-29-1  x  Hinkle  Sdlg. 
E-27-1.  5-24-55. 

MANIFESTO  (P.  Cook).  Sdlg.  11252.  TB  36",  midseason.  R3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  Madder  Brown,  Falls  Oxblood  Red  (Ridg. ).  Sdlg. 
745  x  Pacemaker.  8-31-55. 

MARGARET  RUSSELL  (Russell).  TB  38",  late  midseason.  B1M. 

Medium  blue  self.  Blue  Rhythm  x  Chivalry.  7-10-55. 

MARIAN  WASSON  (Rees).  TB  36",  midseason.  Y1F.  Rich  yellow 
self  (Florida  Gold,  M&P).  Ola  Kala  selfed.  6-3-55. 
MARQUISE  LA  GRECA  (Eckels).  TB  (hybr.)  30",  midseason.  Y3. 
Bitone;  Stds.  and  Falls  Buffy  Olive  (Ridgway),  Falls  lined  Burnt 
Umber  and  narrowly  edged  Honey  Yellow.  Signal  Anthracene 
Violet.  Unknown.  (C.  G.  White,  originator).  6-16-55. 

MARY  ELLA  (Rundlett).  Sdlg.  5440.  TB  36",  midseason.  OY1. 
Pure  apricot  self,  tangerine  beard.  Fertile  both  ways.  Love  Story 
x  Apricot  Glory.  6-27-55. 

MARZETTA  (Boehl).  Sdlg.  H  325.  A.  Japanese,  double,  34",  late. 
RV4.  Bicolor:  Petunia  Purple  (Wilson),  mottled  and  striated 
white,  blue  and  red.  Unknown.  8-2-55. 

MAUVE  BLUSH  (Stanley).  Sdlg.  52-55.  TB  33",  midseason. 
V1L.  Soft  mauve  self,  silver-gray  finish,  gold  beard.  Unknown. 
10-24-55. 

MAYAN  MAID  (Riddle).  Sdlg.  F3A.  TB  36",  midseason.  Rl. 

Red-brown  self.  Cascade  Splendor  x  General  Patton.  6-10-55. 
MAY  MAGIC  (Schreiner).  Sdlg.  J  478A.  TB  38",  midseason.  RV1L. 

Orchid  pink  self.  Crispette  x  Pathfinder.  12-31-55. 

MAY  SKY  (Sass).  Sdlg.  52-37.  TB  36",  midseason.  W2.  Fancy 
plicata,  white  and  violet.  Parentage  involves  Dore,  Matula, 
Golden  Fleece,  Pretty  Pansy,  Balmung,  Ruth  Pollock  and  Elsa 
Sass.  1-28-55. 

MELODY  WATERS  (Linse).  Sdlg.  Nscap  6.  TB  (hybr.)  40" 
early.  RV1L.  Light  heliotrope  self  (Wilson  636/3),  midrib 
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deeper  (636/2);  yellow  beard,  few  deeper  flecks  on  falls.  New 
Snow  x  Capitola.  6-12-55. 

MEMPHIS  LASS  (Schortman).  Sdlg.  5175.  TB  34",  mid  to  late. 
W2.  Plicata,  white  and  burgundy  red.  ( Snow  Flurry  x  Orchid 
Queen)  X  (Snow  Flurry  x  Gibson  Girl).  7-25-55. 

MESA  QUEEN  (Lenz).  Sdlg.  4-066-4.  A.  California,  12",  early. 
BV3.  Bluish  lavender  Stds.  Falls  same  with  darker  crescent  and 
nearly  white  signal  patch.  Douglasiana  Sdlg.  5902-1  X  innominate 
Sdlg.  6134-1.  8-4-55. 

MIGHTY  SWEET  (Lewis).  Sdlg.  5307.  TB  37",  midseason.  R1L. 
Rose  pink  self,  cream  at  hafts;  tangerine-red  beard.  Sdlg.  5108: 
(Courtier  x  Cherie)  X  Sdlg.  5101:  (Courtier  x  Fantasy).  7-15-55. 
MILK  AND  HONEY  (O’Brien).  Sdlg.  2-63-49.  TB  40",  midseason. 
Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  Mimosa  Yellow  (Wilson  602/1),  Falls  warm 
white  with  faint  gold  edge.  Great  Lakes  x  Pluie  d’Or.  8-8-55. 
MIRAGE  (Reinhardt).  Sdlg.  51-69.  TB  36",  midseason.  RV4.  Bi¬ 
color:  S.  and  F.  red-violet,  narrowly  edged  yellow;  bright 
daffodil  yellow  haft  ending  in  point  at  end  of  beard  of  same 
yellow.  Royal  Scot  x  Sdlg.:  ( Orloff  x  Elsa  Sass).  7-5-55. 

MISS  DONNA  (Briggs).  Sdlg.  5158.  TB  36",  midseason.  RV3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  purple,  with  whitish  rib;  Falls  velvety  darker  purple, 
whitish  haft  area;  beard  brown-white  to  gold  at  heart.  Indian 
Hills  x  Tiffany.  10-18-55. 

MISSION  ROSE  (Bro.  Charles).  Sdlg.  51-77.  TB  36",  midseason. 
Rl.  Old-rose  self,  red  beard.  Mary  Randall  x  D.  Hall  pink  sdlg. 
3-5-55. 

MISS  PRIM  (Samuelson).  Sdlg.  C  10-18.  TB  40",  early  to  mid. 
Wl.  White  self,  creamy-white  suffusion;  yellow  beard.  Snow 
Flurry  x  Rainbow  Room.  8-8-55. 

MISS  SHOW  OFF  (Jordan).  Sdlg.  51-2-1.  TB  36",  mid  to  late. 
R1L.  Pink  self,  apricot  tone  on  shoulders,  center  deeper;  heavy 
red  beard.  Clevenger  Sdlg.  46-36  x  Hall  Sdlg.  42-10.  8-31-55. 
MISTY  CHIFFON  (Jacobson).  Sdlg.  53-10.  TB  36",  early  to  mid. 
OB5.  Blend,  buffy-blue,  Falls  slightly  bluer.  Jean  Cayeux  x  mid¬ 
west  Gem.  8-15-55. 

MISTY  ISLE  (Long).  TB  34",  midseason.  W5.  Blend,  pearl  suf¬ 
fused  pink.  Sdlg.  x  Hedonist.  6-20-55. 

MOHAVE  GOLD  (Sass).  Sdlg.  50-549.  TB  40",  midseason.  OY1. 
Orange-yellow  self.  ( ( Sdlg.  x  Ola  Kala )  x  ( Ola  Kala  x  Ella 
Callis))  X  Mattie  Gates.  1-28-55. 

MOHRLAKE  (Christie).  IB  (hybr. )  24",  midseason.  VB1L.  Light 
lavender  blue  self.  Mountain  Lake  x  Capitola.  5-24-55. 
MOHRLIGHT  (Stevens).  Sdlg.  1/X46.  TB  30",  L.  Y3L.  Bitone: 
pale  straw  yellow  slightly  freckled.  Elmohr  x  Searchlight.  3-15-55. 
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MONGOLIA  ( Knowlton ) .  Sdlg.  48-75A.  TB  33",  late.  OY1D. 
Deep  orange  yellow  self.  Ola  Kala  x  Goldbeater.  12-15-55. 

MONKEYSHINE  (Nelson).  Sdlg.  54-F-15.  TB  38",  mid.  V4. 
Bicolor:  Stds.  dark  violet,  Falls  dark  violet  and  white,  all 
different  but  violet  predominating;  orange  beard  tipped  blue. 
Port  Wine  x  Tensleep.  9-5-55. 

MONTECITO  (M.  Oliver,  for  originator,  Carl  S.  Milliken).  TB 
40",  early.  Y4.  Bicolor,  Stds.  lemon  yellow,  Falls  same  with  white 
blaze.  Spring  Sunshine  x  Fort  Knox.  6-27-55. 

MOONCHILD  (Craig).  IB  (hybr. ),  22",  early.  V3.  Bitone:  Stds. 
lavender  to  amethyst  gray,  Falls  same  with  mulberry-purple 
blended  signal.  Moongoddess  x  Ib-Mac.  3-16-55. 

MOONLIGHT  MIDNIGHT  (Vallette).  TB  30",  early-midseason. 
W2.  Plicata,  white  with  purple  violet,  bright  lemon  hafts,  all 
petals  edged  lemon  (fancy).  ( Ensorcelleur  x  Tiffanv)  X  Wilma 
Vallette.  7-20-55. 

MOONLIGHT  TRYST  (Overstreet).  Sdlg.  50-97.  TB  38",  mid¬ 
season  and  late.  Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  yellow  outside,  white  inside; 
Falls  white,  fine  yellow  border  and  yellow  beard.  Golden 
Madonna  x  Gloriole.  7-7-55. 

MOON  RINGS  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  42-4.  TB  38",  early  to  mid. 
Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  yellow  fading  to  cream  at  tips;  Falls  ivory 
bordered  yellow,  bright  orange  beard.  Sdlg.  960-2  ( Burning 
Bronze  x  Snoqualmie)  x  Berkeley  Gold)  X  Hi  Time.  9-12-55. 

MOON  VALLEY  (Holmberg).  TB^43",  very  early.  Y1L.  Light  yel¬ 
low  self.  Golden  Eagle  x  Amandine.  3-31-55. 

MORADO  ROSE  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  53-9.  TB  38-39",  midseason. 
RV1L.  Petunia-purple  self  (Wilson  32/1),  with  bright  blue  mid¬ 
rib.  Snow  Flurry  x  Spanish  Peaks.  6-1-55. 

MORNING  FLUSH  (Voids).  Sdlg.  PSGR  5211.  TB  36-38",  mid¬ 
season.  R1L.  Pink  self,  orange-tangerine  flush  at  hafts  to  center 
of  Falls;  tangerine  beard.  Golden  Russet  x  Pink  Sensation.  7-5-55. 

MORNINGTIDE  (Walker).  Sdlg.  S-7-54,  A.  spuria,  50",  mid. 
Wl.  White  self,  faint  blue  lines  running  perpendicularly;  large 
yellow  signal.  Wadi  Zem  Zem  x  Grace  Perry  Nies.  9-20-55. 

MR.  AMERICA  (Crandall).  Sdlg.  53-103A.  TB  42",  midseason. 
OID.  Brown  self,  fairly  dark.  (Bryce  Canyon  x  Matula)  X  Cordo¬ 
van.  9-21-55. 

MULTI-RUFFLES  (Leary).  TB  36",  midseason.  W2.  Plicata,  white 
with  Roman  Ochre  markings.  Tiffany  x  Tiffany,  inbred  same 
cross  to  third  generation.  8-10-55. 

MUSETTE  (Colin).  TB  36",  midseason.  YOIL.  Flamingo  pink, 
apricot  toned,  tangerine  beard.  (Golden  Eagle  x  Pink  Sensation) 
X  Majenica.  8-25-55. 
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MUTED  MUSIC  (Palmer).  Sdlg.  66-53-21.  TB  38",  midseason. 
B1LM.  Light  medium  blue  self,  white  beard.  (Tosca  x  Distance) 
X  (Snow  Flurry  x  Blue  Valley).  11-17-55. 

MY  DARLING  (baling).  Sdlg.  1.  TB  38",  midseason.  V5.  Blend: 
Stds.  orchid-lavender  suffusion  on  off-white;  Falls  off-white  with 
darker  suffusion,  Burmese  Gold  edge  on  both;  green-tinged  mid¬ 
rib,  deep  orange  beard.  (Chantilly  x  Lavender  and  Gold  Lace) 
X  (Alexia  x  Easter  Bonnet).  2-1-55. 

MYRTIE  WATSON  (Thomas).  TB  38",  mid  late.  R5.  Blended  rose, 
mauve,  purple;  brown  yellow  center  gives  glow.  Unknown,  from 
long  line  of  sdlgs.  8-15-55. 

MY  SUNSHINE  (Dougherty).  Sdlg.  Bl.  TB  38",  early.  Y4.  Bi¬ 
color:  Stds.  light  yellow,  Falls  same  with  white  glaze,  yellow 
beard.  Chantilly  x  Courtier.  7-7-55. 

MYSTIC  ROSE  (Luhrsen).  Sdlg.  1955-3.  A.  California  (innominata 
x  douglasiana  hybrid)  12",  Feb. -XI ay.  V3.  Bitone:  Stds.  violet 
(M&P  54-F-l),  Falls  same  veined  red-violet  (M&P  55-L-l), 
golden-vellow  signal  patch.  Unknown.  11-25-55. 

NANCY  TREADWELL  (Claar).  Sdlg.  52-23.  TB  42",  very  late. 
B4L.  Bicolor:  Stds.  very  light  blue,  Falls  deepest  blue-violet  near 
black,  velvety  brown  spot  in  throat.  Extravaganza  x  Sea  Otter. 
12-28-55. 

NEVERLAND  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  51-97.  TB  38",  midseason. 
Y5P.  Blend,  soft  beige  yellow  overlaid  soft  violet  blue;  heavy 
brown  beard.  Lady  Mohr  by  involved  breeding  4  generations 
of  Smith  seedlings.  11-21-55. 

NEVERMOHR  (Craig).  TB  (hybr. )  44",  early  mid.  BV1D.  Very 
dark  grayed  blue-violet  self,  near  black  veining.  Purissima  x 
Capitola.  3-16-55. 

NEW  BORN  (Thomas).  TB  30",  midseason.  R1L.  Pink  self.  Un¬ 
known.  7-15-55. 

NEW  YORKER  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  53-27.  TB  36",  late  mid¬ 
season.  YIP.  Pale  yellow  self,  overlaid  tint  of  olive  yellow.  Sister 
of  Silver  Hawk  x  Golden  Hawk.  11-21-55. 

NIAGARA  (Ragle).  Sdlg.  50-021.  TB  36",  midseason.  W2.  Plicata, 
white  and  medium  blue  violet  (Fischer  BV5).  Advance  Guard 
x  Wasatch.  6-28-55. 

NIGRETTE  (V.  Grapes).  Sdlg.  2852.  DB  5 early.  RV3.  Bitone: 
Stds.  blackish  red-purple;  Falls  deeper,  edged  red-purple.  Fluffy 
lavender  beard.  Tiny  Tony  x  Sulina.  10-12-55. 

NOMAD  (Soper).  TB  36",  midseason.  R3D.  Bitone:  Stds.  red,  Falls 
deep  velvety  red.  Seedling  from  St.  Julian.  9-15-55. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS  (Foss).  Sdlg.  52-8-A.  TB  36",  midseason. 
Wl.  White  self.  Cloud  Castle  x  Sylvia  Murray.  2-18-55. 
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NOSEGAY  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  120.  DB  4%",  early  dwarf  season. 
B1L.  Light  blue  self,  with  4  or  5  short,  bright  blue  vertical  lines 
extending  into  falls  at  tip  of  white  beard.  Very  fragrant.  April 
Morn  x  pumila.  10-15-55. 

OCTOBER  SUNSHINE  (G.  P.  Brown).  TB  36",  June  and  Oct. 
Y1L.  Cream-yellow  self,  hafts  brownish  green,  yellow  beard. 
(Tinted  Porcelain  x  Sally  Anne  sdlg.)  X  (Hall  pink  sdlg.  x 
Autumn  Twilight  sdlg.).  11-25-55. 

OLD  FASHIONED  (Voris).  Sdlg.  (ML.  JES488)533.  TB  34-36", 
mid  to  late.  RV1L.  Orchid  self,  lighter  area  at  tip  of  beard. 
(Elsa  Sass  x  Jake)  X  Melody  Lane.  7-15-55. 

ON  STAGE  (Lapham).  Sdlg.  25-53.  TB  36",  midseason.  YOl. 
Light  golden  apricot,  flushed  pink.  Paradise  Pink  x  Sdlg.  CB1: 

( Melitza-Spindrift  x  Forerunner).  8-1-55. 

OPAL  BEAUTY  (Schreiner).  TB  38",  late.  VR5.  Blend:  Stds.  soft 
lavender-pink  with  opal  finish;  Falls  rose  and  lavender,  opal 
finish.  (Pink  Reflection  x  Majenica)  X  Pinnacle.  3-4-55. 
ORANGEADE  (Reinhardt).  Sdlg.  55-24.  TB  36",  midseason.  Ol. 
Light  orange  self  (M&P  10-K-8),  orange  red  beard.  Sdlg.  T- 
49-31A  x  Sdlg.  M-50-13.  6-24-55. 

ORANGE  TREND  (Murray).  Sdlg.  222-51.  TB  34",  early  mid¬ 
season,  Y03.  Bitone:  S.  orange-apricot,  Falls  orange  with  copper 
infusion;  orange  beard.  Mexico  x  Melody  Lane.  9-12-55. 
ORANGO  (Greenlee).  Sdlg.  G-50.  DB  8",  early.  OL  Orange  self. 
Papoose  x  Blondie.  2-5-55. 

ORCHID  CASTLE  (Overstreet).  Sdlg.  5342R.  TB  38",  midseason. 
VR5L.  Light  orchid-rose  blend,  beard  same.  Sdlg.  50-13:  (peach 
pink  sdlg.  from  Hall  lines)  x  Gay  Orchid.  7-7-55. 

ORCHID  MYSTERY  (Meeds).  Sdlg.  53-01.  TB  38",  mid  to  late,  j 
RV1L.  Light  orchid-purple  self  (Wilson  31/3);  red-tangerine 
beard.  Sdlg.  50-07:  (Ta  Ming  x  Carnival  Parade)  X  Garden  Glory. 
9-12-55.  j 

ORETTA  (Boehl).  Sdlg.  H  2-X.  A.  Japanese,  semi-double,  48",  * 
early  midseason.  RV1.  Red-violet  self  (Imperial  Purple,  Wilson). 
Oe  Yama  x  unknown  sdlg.  8-2-55. 

ORIENTAL  MAGIC  (Wells).  Sdlg.  53-55.  V3L.  TB  (hybr.)  38", 
midseason.  V3L.  Bitone:  Stds.  soft  wisteria,  Falls  same  striated 
orchid-violet;  white  area  around  white  beard.  ( ( Ruth  Pollock 
x  Welcome)  x  (Tiffany  x  Los  Angeles))  X  Capitola.  2-7-55. 

ORIENTAL  PEARL  (Lyon).  Sdlg.  685-51-10.  TB  40",  midseason. 
OIL.  Light  medium  Orient  Pink  (Wilson  416/2)  bitone,  beard 
deep  Marx  Orange.  Sdlg.  D52-49-14:  ( Spindrift  x  Hall  pink  sdlg.) 
x  Carabella) )  X  Pink  Formal.  8-8-55. 
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OWYHEE  (Suiter).  TB  34",  mid  late.  Rl.  Red  self.  Rich  Raiment 
x  Tobacco  Road.  8-15-55. 

OYSTER  PEARL  (Reinhardt).  Sdlg.  51-121.  TB  44",  midseason  to 
mid  late.  Wl.  Pearl-white  self,  faint  overcast  of  pink  in  Falls; 
beard  pale  yellow  tipped  white.  Snow  Flurry  X  (Chantilly  x 
(Snow  Flurry  x  Mme.  M.  Lassailly) ).  6-24-55. 

OZIE  WATERS  (Linse).  Sdlg.  Spell-cap  #1.  TB  (hybr. )  36", 
early.  RID.  Deep  rose-red  self,  black  signal  patch,  brownish 
suffusion  at  haft,  old  gold  beard  (Wilson  93  1/1).  Spellbound  x 
Capitola.  6-12-55. 

PACIFIC  GLEAM  (Lyon,  introducer,  for  Luhrsen).  Sdlg.  L51-17. 
A.  douglasiana,  14",  March  to  May.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  Amber 
Yellow  (Wilson  505/1),  Falls  slightly  deeper,  with  deep  Chinese 
Yellow  flush.  Unknown.  2-28-55. 

PACIFIC  ROSE  (Lyon,  introducer,  for  Luhrsen).  Sdlg.  L52-12.  A. 
innominata-douglasiana  hybr.,  8-10",  March-May.  R3.  Bitone: 
Stds.  light  brick  red  (Wilson  016/3),  Falls  same  heavily  flushed 
ruby  red  (Wilson  827),  deep  butter  cup  yellow  center.  Un¬ 
known.  2-28-55. 

PACIFIC  STARTLER  (Lyon).  Sdlg.  M52-A.  A.  innominata- 
douglasiana  hybr.  10-12",  March-May.  Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  Chinese 
Yellow  (Wilson  606/1),  Falls  slightly  deeper  (606);  deep  Indian 
yellow  signal  stripe  surrounded  by  oxblood  red.  Unknown.  2- 
28-55. 

PALE  SKIES  (Schirmer).  Sdlg.  T  327.  TB  36",  early  midseason. 
B1P.  Pale  blue  self.  Cloud  Castle  x  Bandmaster.  8-20-55. 

PALLETTE  (Colin).  TB  38",  midseason.  BV1L.  Light  blue- 
lavender  self,  tangerine  beard.  Pink  Sdlg.  x  Golden  Eagle. 
8-6-55. 

PANDEAN  (Long).  TB  34",  midseason.  VR3.  Bitone:  Lavender 
pink  lined  all  over  deeper  tone  same  color.  Airy  Shell  x  Sdlg. 
6-20-55. 

PANSY  FACE  (Schwinn).  Sdlg.  0355.  TB  28",  midseason.  YTL 
Bishop’s  Violet  self  (Wilson  34/1),  darker  flush  on  haft,  color 
lighter  one  side  of  Fall.  Parentage  lost.  6-10-55. 

PARTHENIA  (Peckham).  Sdlg.  46-26-4-49.  TB  48",  midseason. 
Wl.  White  self,  yellow  influence;  haft  veined,  beard  vinaceous, 
orange  tipped.  Golden  Eagle  x  Mount  Cloud.  5-27-55. 

PARTY  FRILLS  (Rutherford).  TB  34",  midseason.  YOl.  Flamingo 
pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Party  Dress  x  Pink  Formal.  5-14-55. 

PARTY  SOUVENIR  (Dailey).  TB  38",  midseason  to  late.  Y2. 
Plicata,  cream  with  rose.  (Peachblow  x  Occidental)  X  (Muh- 
lestein  45-112  x  Tompkins  49-117A).  4-27-55. 
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PASQUAL  GLORY  (Etheridge).  IB  25",  early.  Y5D.  Blended  dark 
tan,  medium  violet,  dark  violet  red;  white  area  at  side  of  yellow 
beard.  ( Purissima  x  ( Leverrier  x  Edgewood ) )  X  San  Pasqual. 
9-5-55. 

PASTEL  SUPREME  (Becherer).  TB  36",  mid.  Sdlg.  56X44.  R5L. 
Blended  pink  and  yellow.  Marquita  x  Pink  Formal.  9-20-55. 

PATTERDALE  (Randall).  TB  36",  midseason.  B1P.  Pale  blue 
self.  (Helen  McGregor  x  Cahokia)  X  Jane  Phillips.  6-20-55. 

PEACH  SHERBET  (Craig).  TB  (hybr.),  30",  mid.  OY5.  Blended 
pale  peach  to  buffy  apricot.  (Blue  Ox  x  (Mount  Washington  x 
Flora  Zenor) )  X  (Lady  Mohr  x  tangerine  bearded  pink).  3-15-55. 

PEACHY  DILEMMA  (Brett).  Sdlg.  1952-14A.  TB  38",  mid  and 
reblooms.  YOl.  Peach  self.  Hall  44-39  x  Lynn  Langford.  10-18-55. 

PEACOCK  DANCE  (Marx).  Sdlg.  55-100.  A.  Japanese,  42",  early. 
VR4.  Bicolor,  Stds.  deep  beet  red  and  purple,  Falls  white  veined 
red-violet.  Yellow  signal,  purple  styles.  Rose  Anna  x  Shimovo. 
2-5-55. 

PEPPERMINT  PINK  (Buss).  Sdlg.  48-195-3.  TB  45",  midseason. 
R1L.  Light  pink  self.  Pink  Talcum  x  Hit  Parade.  3-20-55. 

PERKY  GOLD  (Etheridge)  TB  35",  early.  Y3.  Yellow  bitone,  Falls 
edged  lighter.  Deep  yellow  beard.  Lucre  x  unknown.  4-20-55. 

PERSIAN  BRONZE  (Austin).  Sdlg.  Og-Bz-40.  1B( Regeliocyclus 
hybr.).,  18",  early.  Y5D.  Blend:  Bronze,  flushed  lilac,  dark  brown 
veins,  brownish-black  signal.  Teucros  x  Auranitica  (from  embryo- 
cultured  seed).  11-22-55. 

PERSIAN  LACE  (Austin).  Sdlg.  511.  IB ( Regeliocyclus  hybr.)  18", 
early.  R5L.  Blended  pinkish  silvery  white  veined  violet,  orchid- 
pink  area  in  Falls;  ebony  signal.  Teucros  x  Oncocyclus  sdlg.  No. 
H-16-0  (embryo-cultured  seed).  11-22-55. 

PERSIAN  TAPESTRY  (Miller).  TB  36",  mid.  LR2.  Plicata  (fancy), 
pink  ground  heavily  etched  and  spotted  deeper  pink.  Benton 
Daphne  x  Pink  Cameo.  9-15-55. 

PETUTTI  (Peckham).  Sdlg.  45-15-7-51.  TB,  med,  ht.,  mid  late. 
Y5.  Yellow  blend;  haft  and  beard  yellow.  Woad  x  Yvonne 
Pelletier.  5-27-55. 

Pharaoh  (Caparne  1901).  Marked  obsolete  in  1939  Cheek  List; 
released. 

PHARAOH  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55S12.  A.  spuria,  40",  midseason  spuria 
season.  VB1.  Hyacinth  Blue  with  brown  patch.  Golden  Agate  x 
Two  Opals.  10-10-55. 

PHLOX  PINK  (Linse).  Sdlg.  NSCAP  5.  TB  (hybr.)  40",  early. 
VR1.  Phlox  pink  self  (M&P),  Falls  shading  to  orchid,  faint  violet 
signal  patch,  golden  yellow  beard.  New  Snow  x  Capitola.  6-25-55. 
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PICTURE  BOUQUET  (Opal  Brown).  Sdlg.  5-1-54.  TB  36",  early 
to  mid.  R1L.  Pink  self,  deep  coral  beard;  ( Hit  Parade  x  Pink 
Formal)  X  Party  Dress.  9-5-55. 

PINEAPPLE  SHERBET  (Linse).  Sdlg.  JF-1.  TB(hybr.)  44", 
early  to  midseason.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  oyster  white  lavender  tint 
near  edges;  Falls  chartreuse  yellow  on  oyster  white,  slight  lav¬ 
ender  influence,  few  lavender  flecks.  Fertile  both  ways.  Sdlg.: 
(The  Capitol  x  Soquel)  X  Joppa  Parrot.  6-12-55. 

PINK  AND  SWEET  (Suiter).  TB  36",  early  to  late.  R1L.  Flamingo 
pink  self.  ( (Golden  Eagle  x  Buffawn)  x  Muhlestein  47-72A  x  Pink 
Formal)  X  Pandora.  8-15-55. 

PINK  BONNET  (Murray).  Sdlg.  380-53.  TB  44",  late  mid.  OR1L. 
Salmon  pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Pink  Formal  x  Happv  Birth¬ 
day.  9-12-55. 

PINK  CAPRICE  (DuBose).  Sdlg.  S19-3.  A.  hexagona  (La.)  36", 
early.  R1L.  Warm  flesh  pink  self,  pale  golden  signal.  Opal  Dusk 
x  Kraemer  Yellow.  2-7-55.  H.M.  1955. 

PINK  CAVALIER  (Wallace).  Sdlg.  50-141.  TB  36",  late  mid¬ 
season.  OIL.  Light  orange  self,  buds  deep  orange.  (Hall  42-10 
x  Midwest  Gem)  X  Orange-pink  sdlg.  2-16-55. 

PINK  CROWN  (Overstreet).  Sdlg.  55106.  TB  36",  midseason  to 
late.  VR3L.  Bitone:  Stds.  orchid  flamingo,  Falls  Fuchsia  red. 
Peach  pink  sdlg.  from  Lapham’s  and  D.  Hall’s  lines  x  Tallv  Ho. 
7-7-55. 

PINK  DOLL  (Dougherty).  Sdlg.  B30.  IB  22",  mid.  R1L.  Pink 
self,  red  beard.  No-we-ta  x  Flamingo  pink.  7-7-55. 

PINK  FLARE  (Austin).  Sdlg.  26.  TB  40",  midseason.  R4L.  Bi¬ 
tone:  Salmon  pink  and  rosy  orchid  pink,  white  veins  radiating 
from  tangerine  beard.  Buffawn  x  Flora  Zenor.  1-28-55. 

PINK  FROST  (Marx).  A.  Japanese,  42",  midseason.  VR1.  Light 
orchid  pink  self,  double.  Mata  Hari  x  unknown.  1-8-55. 

PINK  MARBLE  (Austin).  Sdlg.  Ob-32B.  IB(hybr.)  24",  early. 
VR1L.  Orchid-rose  self.  Cherie  x  Capitola  (embryo  cultured 
seed).  1-28-55. 

PINK  MAUVE  MOHR  (Noyd).  Sdlg.  N  2-1.  TB  32-36",  mid¬ 
season.  RV1L.  Pink  mauve  self.  (Ormohr  x  Indian  Hills)  X 
Loomis  shell  pink  sdlg.  11-12-55. 

PINK  PANOPLY  (Cassebeer).  Sdlg.  644.  TB  32",  early  midseason. 
R03L.  Bitone:  Stds.  dusty  coral,  Falls  salmon-coral,  slight  over- 
lav  lavender  pink;  tangerine  beard.  Paradise  Pink  x  Radiation. 
11-14-55. 

PINK  PROMISE  (Dougherty).  Sdlg.  B31.  TB  38",  midseason.  R1L. 
Pink  with  red  beard.  Two  flamingo  pinks.  7-7-55. 
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PINK  THRILL  (Hamacher).  Scllg.  S-41-10.  TB  36",  early.  R1L. 
Medium  pink  self,  red  tangerine  beard.  Pink  Sensation  x  Happy 
Birthday.  8-10-55. 

PINTO  LASSIE  (Williams).  Sdlg.  558.  TB(hybr.)  28",  late.  Y4. 
Bicolor:  Cream- white  splashed  mulberry  (light  dahlia  purple, 
Wilson).  Abbie  Collet  x  Capitola.  6-25-55. 

PIN  UP  GIRL  (Noyd).  Sdlg.  N5-4.  TB  34",  midseason.  W4.  Bi¬ 
color:  Stds.  white,  Falls,  apricot.  Sdlg.  N2-8:  ( Mid-west  Gem  x 
Heritage)  x  Dolly  Varden.  6-27-55. 

PLAYMATE  (Opal  Brown).  Sdlg.  11-1-20.  TB  42",  early  to  mid¬ 
season.  Y1L.  Light  yellow  self.  (National  White  x  Hit  Parade)  X 
Cloudcap.  9-5-55. 

POLAR  CAP  (Stevens).  Sdlg.  4/X444.  TB  33",  midseason.  W4L. 
Bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  pale  lavender  blue.  Lilac  Arbor  X 
((Magnolia  x  Wabash)  x  Southern  Alps).  8-10-55. 

POMP  AND  GLORY  (Chowning).  A.  hexagona  (La.  hybr. )  18", 
late.  RV1.  Imperial  purple  with  large  gold  signal  patch.  Foliosa- 
hexagona  hybrid  x  Haile  Selassie.  10-25-55. 

PRECEDENT  (Varner).  Sdlg.  V-55-X.  TB  34",  midseason.  OR1L. 
Flamingo  Pink  self.  Hall  46-56  x  Hall  46-14:  ( Cherie  x  Flor- 
adora).  10-25-55. 

PRECISIAN  (Long).  TB  33",  midseason.  RID.  Deep  red  self. 

Ichor  x  Sdlg.  of  Childhood.  6-20-55. 

PRIMROSE  BONNET  (Cassebeer).  Sdlg.  571.  IB  26",  late  mid¬ 
season.  Y3P.  Bitone:  Stds.  pale  primrose  yellow;  Falls  same, 
lighter  at  center  of  Falls.  Pretty  Quadroon  x  Desert  Song.  11- 
14-55. 

Primrose  Dame  (Pesel  1937).  Not  introduced;  hereby  released. 
PRIMROSE  DAME  ( Mansbridge ) .  TB  42",  midseason.  GY1. 
Greenish  primrose  self,  matching  beard.  Edward  of  Windsor  X 
((373A  Williams  x  B.R.  Long  Sdlg.  2/36/3)  x  Sandia).  7-27-55. 
PRINCESS  POPOCATEPETL  (Drewett).  TB  40",  mid-late.  VR1. 

Deep  fuchsia  pink  self.  Sultan’s  Robe  x  unknown.  9-5-55. 
PRISTINE  BEAUTY  (Chowning).  A.  hexagona  (La.  hybr.)  16", 
late.  B3M.  Ultramarine  with  royal  blue  shadings,  gold  signal. 
Hybrid  Sdlg.  of  foliosa-hexagona  x  foliosa- Abbeville  Red  hybrid. 
10-25-55. 

PUMPKIN  HEAD  (Thomas).  TB  45",  late.  03.  Orange  bitone, 
Falls  darker.  Rocket  x  Sdlg.  7-15-55. 

PURPLE  PATH  (Marx).  DB  6",  early-mid  dwarf  season.  RV1. 
Red-violet  self,  orange-yellow  beard.  Wee  Admiral  x  Heather- 
bloom.  2-5-55. 

PURPLE  SHADOWS  (Glenn  Rogers).  TB  34",  midseason.  VI. 
Purple  self,  yellow  beard.  Rosemohr  x  Deep  Velvet.  11-1-55. 
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PRETTY  REDWINGS  (Schortman).  Sdlg.  491  TB  36",  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late.  RV1.  Wine-red  self,  some  haft  markings.  Orchid 
Queen  x  Bryce  Canyon.  7-7-55. 

PRINCESS  MYRIL  (Jensen).  TB  38",  early.  VR1.  Deep  pink 
self,  orchid  influence.  Fuchsia  x  Dolly  Varden.  7-16-55. 

PURE  SUE  (Samuelson).  Sdlg.  S4II  16.  TB  40",  midseason.  Wl. 
White  self,  blue  influence.  ( Purissima  x  El  Capitan )  X  ( Susiana 
x  Parisiana).  8-8-55. 

QUEEN  ANNE  (J.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  162-51.  TB  32",  late.  V3L. 
Bitone:  Stds.  light  creamy  lavender;  Falls  light  lavender,  light 
yellow  shadings  at  center;  yellow  beard.  Unnamed  sdlg.  x 
Chantilly.  9-21-55. 

QUEEN’S  GRACE  (Stevens).  A.  (crested)  Evansia,  36".  VB3. 
Bitone:  Stds.  clear  lavender-blue,  Falls  same  flecked  deeper 
at  haft;  multi-ridged  crest  on  Falls  cream-white  flecked  brown. 
I.  wattii  x  I.  tectorum.  11-10-55. 

QUEST  (Plough).  Sdlg.  49-57-2.  TB  40",  mid.  VR3.  Bitone:  Stds. 
Cyclamen  Purple  (Wilson  30/3),  Falls  slightly  deeper;  hafts 
Empire  Yellow,  beard  yellow.  Midwest  Gem  x  Chantilly.  8-1-55. 

QUIEN  SABE  (Alice  White).  Sdlg.  V-49.  IB  (table)  20",  mid- 
late.  Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  rich  yellow,  brown  at  base;  Falls  shades 
of  yellow  to  nearly  white  at  tip  of  orange-to-cream  beard.  Un¬ 
known.  11-25-55. 

RANCHERO  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  52-37.  TB  38",  midseason.  Y1D. 
Sudan  to  Amber  (Ridgway)  brown  self.  Brown  sdlg.  x  Argus 
Pheasant.  2-10-55. 

RAPPEE  (Milton).  TB  42",  midseason.  Y1D.  Snuff-colored,  havana 
brown  self.  (Shah  Jehan  x  Depute  Nomblot)  X  (Alpine  Glow  x 
Melodist).  9-5-55. 

RARE  GOLD  (Schirmer).  Sdlg.  TA  933.  TB  38",  midseason.  Yl. 
Golden  yellow  self.  Goldbeater  X  ( Sdlg.  x  Ming  Yellow).  8-20-55. 

RASPBERRY  RUFFLES  (Varner).  Sdlg.  V-55R.  TB  33",  mid  to 
mid  late.  RV1L.  Silvery  raspberry  self.  Hall  sdlg.  x  Lilac  Lane. 
11-22-55. 

RAVEN  WING  (M.  Oliver  for  Milliken).  TB  36",  midseason. 
V1D.  Deepest  violet  (‘black  purple’)  self,  dark  beard.  Sable 
x  Royal  Crest.  6-27-55. 

RED  BUTTERFLY  (Linse).  TB(hybr.)  40",  mid.  R4.  Reverse 
bicolor:  Stds.  rose  red,  Falls  white  lined  Dahlia  Purple,  dark 
lilac  purple  at  tips  of  Falls;  barium  yellow  beard.  Fertile  both 
ways.  Butterfly  Wings  x  Spellbound.  6-12-55. 

RED  DART  (Marx).  DB  8",  late  dwarf  season.  RV3.  Bitone:  Stds. 
soft  red- violet,  Falls  darker  near  Dahlia  Purple  (M&P);  orange 
beard.  Heatherbloom  x  Sound  Money.  2-5-55. 
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RED  GEM  (Welch).  Sdlg.  L-532.  DB  7 i/2",  early.  Rl.  Near  Ox- 
blood  Red  self,  Falls  slightly  bordered;  lavender  beard.  (Cook 
1546  x  Carpathia)  X  J-401:  (Lights  On  x  Nana). 

RED  HAT  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  1150-1.  TB  42",  midseason.  RID. 

Dark  red  self,  gold  beard.  Inspiration  x  Solid  Mahogany.  9-12-55. 
RED  SHADOWS  (Babson).  Sdlg.  D68-4.  TB  34",  midseason. 
RID.  Dark  red  self.  Sdlg.  B96-20:  ( Mexico  x  Sultan’s  Robe)  X 
Tobacco  Road.  1-28-55. 

REGAL  GENT  (Gatty).  Sdlg.  54-2.  TB  36",  midseason-late.  VI. 
Manganese  violet  self,  beard  same.  Vatican  Purple  x  Chivalry. 
9-24-55. 

REMNANT  (Cook).  Sdlg.  1453.  DB  3",  extra  early.  B3L.  Blue 
bitone:  Stds.  pale  forget-me-not  blue,  Falls  light  King’s  Blue 
( Ridg. ).  Two  blue  pumila  sdlgs.  1-21-55. 

RENEGADE  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  52-77.  TB  40",  mid-late.  OR1. 
Copper-flame  self,  thumbprints  of  Nopal  Red  each  side  of  orange 
beard.  (Aria  x  Manana)  X  Tunisian  Gold.  1-10-55. 

RICH  APRICOT  (Murray).  Sdlg.  415-53.  TB  34",  late  mid.  OY1. 
Clear  deep  apricot  self,  tangerine  beard.  Melodv  Lane  x  June 
Bride.  9-12-55. 

RICHMONDTOWN  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  53-57.  TB  36",  late  mid. 
W4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  white,  Falls  royal  purple.  Helen  Collingwood 
x  Mardi  Gras.  11-21-55. 

RISING  STAR  (Stipp).  Sdlg.  1.  TB  35",  early.  Wl.  Blue-white 
self.  Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry.  8-4-55. 

ROGUELAND  MINX  (Boehl).  Sdlg.  H-J-16.  A.  Japanese,  double, 
38",  early.  VB5L.  Blend,  French  Blue  (Wilson)  veined  helio¬ 
trope  and  Victorian  violet.  Unknown.  8-2-55. 

ROSE-HAVEN  (Reynolds).  TB  34",  midseason.  Rl.  Rose  self,  gold 
at  heart  of  Falls.  Radiation  x  C.  O.  Schirmer  Sdlg.  R39.  6-15-55. 

ROSTHWAITE  (Randall).  TB  33",  midseason.  YOl.  Mustard 
brown  self.  Sunset  Blaze  x  Ambleside.  6-20-55. 

ROSE  TOWER  (Marx).  Sdlg.  49-82.  A.  Japanese  48",  mid.  RV5. 
Blended  rose-purple  and  white;  double.  Fascination  x  Karahashi. 
2-5-55. 

ROYAL  CALIFORNIAN  (Lenz).  A.  hybrid  between  Californian - 
sibirica ,  15",  early.  V3.  Bitone:  Stds.  and  Falls  Bishop’s  Violet 
(Wilson  34/1)  to  Cobalt  Violet  (Wilson  634).  I.  douglasiana  x  I. 
sibirica  Caesar’s  Brother.  8-4-55. 

Royal  Marine  (Acres  1927).  Registration  not  complete,  and  marked 
obsolete  in  1939  Check  List;  hereby  released. 

ROYAL  MARINE  (Stevens).  Sdlg.  4/bl91.  TB  48",  midseason.  >i 
B1M.  Medium  blue  self.  (Wychnor  x  Great  Lakes)  X  ((Mag- 
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nolia  x  Velvet  Envoy)  x  Summer  Skies).  3-15-55. 

Royal  Plume  (Gersdorff  1946).  Name  released  by  registrant  8-18-55. 
ROYAL  PLUME  (Schortman).  Sdlg.  124.  TB  36",  early  to  late. 
VR1.  Violet-red  Self  (V.R.  2,  N.E.  Gladiolus  Chart).  Red  Sdlg. 
47 A  x  Gibson  Girl.  9-5-55. 

RUBRO  SUPERBA  (Attrill).  Sdlg.  254-53.  TB  44",  midseason. 
RIM.  Red  self,  burnt  orange  beard.  China  Lady  X  ((The  Red 
Douglas)  x  (Garden  Magic  x  Rocket) ).  11-15-55. 

RUBY  ISLE  (Long).  TB  34",  late.  RV1.  Ruby  red-violet  self. 

Sdlg.  x  Robert  Browning.  6-20-55. 

RUBY  KING  (Kinish).  TB  32",  late  midseason.  Y04.  Bicolor: 
Stds.  between  rose-beige  and  cinnamon  pink  (M&P),  Falls 
Burmese  Ruby  edged  Antique  Ruby.  E.  B.  Williamson  x  Matula. 
6-10-55. 

RUFFLED  GLOW  (Rundlett).  Sdlg.  5446.  TB  36",  midseason  to 
late.  Y3.  Bitone:  Rich  cream  faintly  flushed  light  yellow;  beard 
yellow.  Lady  Mohr  x  Carlsbad  Caverns.  7-8-55. 

RUFFLED  PRINCESS  (Luhrsen).  Sdlg.  1955-7.  A.  California  hybr. 
(I.  innominata  x  I.  doaglasiana)  12",  Feb. -May.  VR1M.  Violet- 
red  self,  medium,  yellow  signal  and  narrow  white  stripe  from 
signal  to  tip  (M&P  44-J-6).  Unknown.  11-25-55. 

RUFFLED  SNOW  (Hamblen).  TB  36",  early-late.  Wl.  White  self 
with  sap  green  (Wilson  62/1)  veining;  beard  tipped  white.  New 
Snow  X  (Katherine  Fay  x  Chivalry).  6-27-55. 

RUFFLED  STARLITE  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  51-66C.  TB  36"  mid  to 
late.  Bl.  French  blue  self  (Wilson  43/3);  beard  tipped  blue. 
Chivalry  x  White  Wedgewood.  6-27-55. 

RUSTY  (Haskovec).  Sdlg.  18-4.  TB  31",  midseason  to  late.  OID. 

Deep  brown  self.  Tobacco  Road  x  Chief  Poking  Fire  sdlg.  5-31-55. 
SABBATH  MORN  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  50-206.  TB  36",  mid-late. 
Y1L.  Ivory-cream  self,  shoulders  brushed  ochraceous-salmon. 
(Sib  to  Lady  Moon  x  Sib  to  Ivory  Charm)  X  Vatican  Purple.  1- 
10-55. 

SAFFRON  GOLD  (Lyon).  Sdlg.  314-48-2.  TB  34",  midseason.  Yl. 
Deep  antique  saffron  gold  self,  beard  same.  Yl.  Char-Maize  x 
Rocket.  8-10-55. 

SAN  SIMEON  BAY  (Moon).  Sdlg.  2-26C.  TB  42",  midseason. 
Wl.  Blue- white  self,  slight  green  at  haft.  Snow  Flurry  x  Esquire. 
6-15-55. 

SAPPHIRE  SEA  (Noyd).  Sdlg.  N5-6,  TB  36-38",  midseason.  B1L. 

Light  blue  self.  Helen  McGregor  x  Spanish  Peaks.  11-12-55. 
SARAH  FOWLER  (Watkins).  Sdlg.  50/71.  TB  38",  midseason. 
B1M.  Medium  blue  self.  (Helen  McGregor  x  (Pale  Moonlight 
x  Great  Lakes)  X  Jane  Phillips,  (sib  cross).  1-6-55. 
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SARAH  SHOCKEY  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  52-40.  TB  36",  mid-late 
midseason.  B1P.  Palest  blue  self.  Serene  Valley  x  Lady  Ilse  5- 
31-55. 

SATICOY  (Walker).  Sdlg.  12-51.  TB  33",  midseason.  R3.  Bitone: 
Stds.  deep  rose  red,  Falls  rich  cherry  red,  blue  overlay  down 
middle;  white  line  from  beard  to  tip  of  Fall.  Grand  Canyon  x 
Allumeuse.  3-1-55. 

SCENIC  (Plough).  Sdlg.  51-34-2.  TB  42",  mid.  RV4L.  Bicolor: 
Stds.  Mineral  Violet  (Wilson  635/3);  lower  part  of  Falls  same, 
upper  Barium  Yellow  (Wilson  503/3).  Gold  dust  glitter.  Futu- 
ramic  X  Sdlg.  47-1-1:  (Laurel  Hill  x  Gems  of  Topaz).  8-1-55. 
SEAFAIR  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  1006.  TB  38",  midseason.  BV1. 
Soft  bluish- violet  self  (Ridg. ).  Blue  Sdlg.:  ( Gloriole  x  Mrs.  Stella 
Stedman)  X  Blue  Sdlg.:  ( Sensation  x  Great  Lakes).  9-12-55. 

SEA  MASTER  (Sass).  Sdlg.  53-167.  TB  38",  midseason.  BV1. 
Blue-violet  self  (Moorish  Blue,  Wilson  739/1).  Chivalry  x  Por¬ 
celain  Blue.  1-28-55. 

SEQUOIA  PRINCE  (Boehl).  Sdlg.  H-J-82.  A.  Japanese,  48", 
early.  Rl.  Tyrian  Rose  Self  (Wilson).  Tama  No  Kizahashi  x 
unknown  sdlg.  8-2-55. 

SERENE  SUNSET  (Rex  Brown).  Sdlg.  1178-1.  TB  36",  mid.  Y5. 
Blended  brown,  gold  and  copper;  bright  orange  beard.  Prairie 
Sunset  x  Pretty  Quadroon.  9-12-55. 

SEVEN  VEILS  '(Dougherty).  Sdlg.  B32.  TB  38",  midseason.  Y4. 
Bicolor:  Gold  with  purple  and  lavender  markings;  red  beard.  Un¬ 
known.  7-7-55. 

SHADOW  PLAY  (Payne).  Sdlg.  511.  A.  Japanese,  6  petal,  40", 
early.  V3.  Bitone,  Light  Violet  and  Spectrum  Violet.  Sdlg. 
82:  ( Ai-fukurin  x  Osamaru-miyo )  X  Imperial  Robe.  7-20-55. 
SHADOW  STORY  (Jordan).  Sdlg.  51-54-1.  TB  34-36",  midseason. 
V5.  Blended  purple,  blue  and  yellow— gray  effect;  yellow  beard. 
Casa  Morena  x  Grand  Canyon.  8-31-55. 

SHADRACH  (Watkins).  Sdlg.  42-54.  TB  40",  midseason.  V5. 
Blended  bicolor:  Stds.  Veronica  Violet  (Wilson  639/3)  and 
Chartreuse  (Wilson  663/3);  Falls  Veronica  Violet  lightly  bord¬ 
ered  Chartreuse.  Snow  Carnival  x  Katherine  Larmon.  10-15-55. 

SHASTA  LAKE  (Maxim).  Sdlg.  51-20.  TB  33",  very  late.  BlM.j 
Medium  blue  self,  lighter  area  around  gold  beard.  Maxim  # 50-26 
x  Great  Lakes.  12-15-55. 

SHASTA  LEMONADE  (Maxim).  Sdlg.  51-1.  TB  30",  very  early.; 
Y3.  Bitone:  Stds.  lemon-chartreuse,  Falls  lighter,  gold  bordered. 
Purissima  x  El  Capitan.  12-15-55. 

SHAWN  (Streibich).  Sdlg.  D-23.  DB  6",  early  mid.  W4.  Bicolor:  i 
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white,  Falls  brownish  red,  narrow  white  edge.  Fragrance  x  blue 
pumila  sdlg.  8-29-55. 

SHINING  HOUR  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  51-57.  TB  38",  midseason. 
OY5.  Golden-copper-brown  blend.  War  Cry  X  (Cedar  Rose  x 
DeForest  14-43).  1-10-55.  Name  transferred  from  1954  registra¬ 
tion  not  introduced. 

SHOCK  WAVE  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  50-217.  TB  40",  midseason  late. 
VR4.  Reverse  bicolor:  Stds.  orchid,  Falls  apricot  orange;  beard 
fiery  flamingo  red.  (Sdlg.  46-19:  ( Spindrift  x  (Spring  Maid  x 
Far  West))  X  (Loomis  X1044  x  Overture).  1-10-55. 

SILENT  WORSHIP  (Long).  TB  36",  midseason.  Y2.  Plicata,  deep 
old  gold  dotted  cinnamon  brown,  white  blaze.  Tiffanja  x  Seren¬ 
dipity.  9-15-55. 

SILKEN  CARAVAN  (Samuelson).  Sdlg.  W22-8.  TB  35",  mid¬ 
season  late.  V5L.  Light  lavender-tan  blend.  ( Sdlgs.  involving 
Ambassadeur,  Purissima,  Lent  A.  Williamson  and  Rameses)  X 
(Sdlgs.  involving  Muhlestein,  Hall  and  Loomis  pinks).  11-10-55. 

SILKEN  DALLIANCE  ( Fothergill ) .  TB(hybr.)  28",  early.  VB4. 
Violet-blue  self  edged  sienna  brown.  Stolonifera  x  Bright  Melody. 

9- 5-55. 

SILVER  BELL  (Goodman).  TB  40-42",  midseason.  Wl.  White 
self.  Spring  Moon  x  Desert  Song.  7-7-55. 

SILVER  CHALICE  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  51-14.  TB  34",  early  to 
late.  VB1.  Gentian  blue  self  (Wilson  42/2)  shading  to  white  at 
haft;  beard  pale  lemon.  Helen  McGregor  x  Chivalry.  6-27-55. 

SILVER  CORD  (Beaumont).  TB  36",  early  midseason.  Y4.  Re¬ 
verse  bicolor:  Stds.  pale  clear  yellow,  Falls  silver  white,  bordered 
yellow;  beard  yellow.  Treasure  Island  X  yellow  and  pink 
Rameses  sdlg.  6-28-55. 

Silver  Stars  (Wal.  1912)  marked  obsolete  in  1939  Check  List; 
hereby  released,  Silver  Star. 

SILVER  STAR  (Schreiner,  B.)  TB  42",  midseason.  B1L.  Very 
light  blue  self.  Sylvia  Murray  x  Azure  Skies.  3-4-55. 

SINCERELY  (Oshlo).  Sdlg.  53-6.  TB  38",  midseason.  Y4.  Bi¬ 
color:  Stds.  creamy  tan  tinted  lavender;  Falls  lavender  edged 
creamy  tan,  yellow  beard.  Old  Parchment  x  Chantilly.  6-15-55. 

SIR  FOXLEY  (Greene).  Sdlg.  2591-12.  TB  36",  midseason  late. 
Wl.  White  self,  beard  white.  Snow  Flurry  x  Cloud  Castle. 

10- 23-55. 

SISKIYOU  SUNSET  (Boehl).  Sdlg.  H621.  A.  Japanese,  double, 
40",  mid.  RV4.  Bicolor:  Amethyst  Violet  (Wilson),  gold  spears 
bordered  white,  shaded  light  blue  around  white.  Chitose  No 
Homare  x  unknown  sdlg.  8-2-55. 
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Skippy  (Graves  1937).  Check  List,  1939,  says  not  introduced; 
hereby  released. 

SKIPPY  (V.  Grapes).  Sdlg.  2454.  DB  6",  early.  BV4.  Bicolor:  Stds. 
blue-lavender,  Falls  brownish  mahogany  bordered  gray-blue. 
Beard  orange  tipped  white.  Burchfield  x  pumila  sdlg.  #250. 
10-12-55. 

SKY  PATCH  (P.  Cook).  Sdlg.  1153.  DB  4",  extra  early.  B3L.  Bi¬ 
tone:  Stds.  pale  Neropalin  Blue,  Falls  light  Neropalin  Blue 
(Ridgway).  Blue  pumila  sdlg.  x  unknown  (presumed  to  be  blue 
pumila).  1-21-55. 

SMITHSONIAN  (Plough).  Sdlg.  50-38-1.  TB(hybr.)  32",  mid- 
late.  W4.  Bicolor:  Blue- white  changing  to  white,  with  deep 
olive  hafts,  deep  tangerine  beard— effect,  red,  white  and  blue. 
Elmohr  X  Muhlestein  Sdlg.  47-31:  ( Golden  Eagle  x  Loomis 
SQ72),  sib  to  Pink  Formal.  6-20-55. 

SNOW  DREAM  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  52-41.  TB  33",  midseason.  B4. 
Bicolor,  reverse:  Stds.  light  blue,  Falls  white.  Katherine  Fay 
x  Rehobeth.  4-30-55. 

SNOW  GLITTER  (Payne).  Sdlg.  530.  A.  Japanese,  6  petal,  44", 
midseason.  W4.  Bicolor,  white  and  pale  violet.  Sdlg.  48:  (Fanny 
Hamlet  Childs  x  Ai-fukurin)  X  Imperial  Robe.  7-20-55. 

SNOW  PHANTOM  (Brownell).  Sdlg.  6553.  TB  36",  midseason 
late.  Wl.  Blue- white  self,  green  midrib;  blue-tinted  lemon  beard. 
Amandine  x  Rose  Ames.  6-20-55. 

SOIREE  (Marx).  Sdlg.  55-257-47.  TB  36",  mid-late.  V3.  Bitone: 
Stds.  light  mauve,  with  tan  tints;  Falls  deep  amaranth,  light 
mauve  border,  yellow  beard.  Amigo  x  Lucky  Star.  2-5-55. 

SOL  (Thomas).  TB  45",  mid.  late.  Yl.  Yellow  self.  Prince  of  Orange 
x  sdlg.  8-15-55. 

SOLAR  MAID  (Sass).  Sdlg.  50-459.  TB  38",  midseason.  Yl.  Deep, 
bright  yellow  self.  (Ola  Kala  x  Ola  Kala  Sdlg. )F2  X  Bali  Rose. 
1-28-55. 

SOO  PREME  SOO  (Dubes).  Sdlg.  50-12-2.  TB  38",  midseason. 
V1L.  Light  violet  self.  Katherine  Fay  x  Violet  Symphony.  9-5-55. 

SORCERERS  TRIUMPH  (Marx).  A.  Japanese  42",  midseason  to 
late.  W4.  Bicolor,  white  with  red-purple;  double.  Orange  signal. 
Shimoyo  x  Warai-hotei.  1-8-55. 

SOUBRETTA  (Thomas).  TB  42",  late.  OY4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  peach, 
Falls  red.  Shannopin  x  sdlg.  8-15-55. 

SOUVENIR  (Colin).  TB  38",  midseason.  VR1L.  Orchid-pink 
self.  Pink  sdlg.  x  Arab  Chief.  12-30-55. 

Sparkling  Burgundy  (Wareham  1941);  1939  Check  List  says  not 
introduced;  herebv  released. 

j 
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SPARKLING  BURGUNDY  (Robertson).  A.  hexagona  (La.),  24", 
midseason.  Bitone:  Stds.  shade  lighter  than  Schoenfeld  Purple 
and  Auricula  Purple;  Falls  between  the  two  with  more  red. 
Line  crest  light  Cadmium  Yellow.  Dr.  John  K.  Small  x  Highland 
Clan.  4-16-55. 

SPARKLING  GOLD  ( Slamova-Hawkinson  introducer  for  Web¬ 
ster).  TB  42",  midseason.  Y1M.  Gold  self,  slight  overcast  of 
orange.  Damascus  X  (Action  Front  x  Bryce  Canyon).  12-31-55. 
SPRING  BALLET  (Palmer).  Sdlg.  93-53A.  TB  38",  late.  B1P. 

Pale  blue  self.  Mirror  Lake  x  Sylvia  Murray.  11-17-55. 

SPRING  DRIFT  (Greene).  Sdlg.  1-152.  TB  46",  midseason.  Y3L. 
Bitone:  Stds.  creamy  Chrome  Yellow,  Falls  cream  edged  chrome. 
Gilt  Edge  X  (Oregon  Sunshine  x  Grecian  Robe).  10-23-55. 
Springtime  ( Kirkland  1933 ) ;  1939  Check  List  says  not  introduced. 
Hereby  released. 

SPRINGTIME  (Lyon).  Sdlg.  53-22-8.  TB  36",  midseason.  VIM. 
Medium  orchid  self.  Sdlg.  D700-51-2:  (White  Ruffles  x  Pattison 
white  sdlg.)  X  D25-49-4:  ( Hit  Parade  x  Dream  Girl).  8-10-55. 
SPRING  WITCHERY  (Murray).  Sdlg.  1-49-c.  TB  40",  midseason. 
Y3L.  Chartreuse  yellow  bitone,  cream-white  area  in  center  of 
Falls;  heavy  blue  beard.  (Appointee  x  Green  Pastures)  X 
Green  Pastures.  9-12-55. 

SQUANTO  (Knowlton).  Sdlg.  48-70A.  TB  32",  midseason.  BV1D. 
Dark  blue-purple  self,  blending  to  brown  at  haft;  blue  beard. 
Master  Charles  x  Mata  Hari.  12-15-55. 

STARLIT  HOUR  (Tompkins).  Sdlg.  5133.  TB  38",  early  to  late. 
BV2L.  Plicata,  pale  lilac  with  violet  markings.  ( Mme.  Louis 
Aureau  x  Blue  Shimmer)  X  Captivation.  1-10-55. 

STILL  NIGHT  (Stevens).  Sdlg.  l/x501.  TB  42",  midseason.  RID. 
Black-red  self.  Black  Belle  x  (Christabel  x  Velvet  Envoy).  3- 
15-55. 

STINT  (P.  Cook).  Sdlg.  1152.  DB  4",  extra  early.  V3D.  Violet  bi¬ 
tone:  Stds.  Cotinga  Purple,  Falls  Mulberry  Purple  to  near  black 
at  beard;  blue  beard  (Ridgway  Chart).  Sdlg.  of  Alinda  x  Sdlg. 
of  Violet  Gem.  1-21-55. 

STOP  (Craig).  TB  40",  midseason  to  late.  OR1D.  Dark  orange- 
toned  red  self  (near  Coptic  Red).  Mexico  x  Molten.  3-16-55. 

STOPLIGHT  (Riddle).  Sdlg.  G9C.  TB  41",  late.  Rl.  Red-brown 
self.  Sunset  Blaze  x  Cascade  Splendor.  6-10-55. 

STORM  HAWK  (Brownell).  Sdlg.  7847.  TB  44",  late.  V3.  Bitone: 
Stds.  Wood  Violet,  Falls  Seville  (M&P).  Beard  yellow  tipped 
purple.  Brunhilde  x  Mata  Hari.  6-28-55. 

STYLISH  STOLE  (R.  F.  Johnson).  Sdlg.  BT30.  TB  36",  early- 
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midseason.  B1M.  Medium  blue  self,  blue  beard.  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  x  Great  Lakes.  10-10-55. 

SUMMER  STORM  (Marx).  Sdlg.  55-200.  A.  Japanese,  42",  very 
late.  VI.  Deep  fluorite  violet  self  (M&P);  double.  Hisakata  x 
Kuro-kumo.  2-5-55. 

SUMMER  SURPRISE  (G.  P.  Brown).  TB  36",  June  and  August. 
Y5L.  Blend:  Stds.  ecru,  Falls  lavender  pink,  hafts  veined  brown. 
(Autumn  Twilight  x  Halloween  night  sdlg.)  X  Autumn  Twilight. 
11-25-55. 

SUNCREST  (Riddle).  Sdlg.  C38E.  TB  40",  midseason.  Y3.  Bi¬ 
tone:  Stds.  Chrome  Yellow  (Wilson  605);  Falls  lighter  (605/3) 
in  center,  edged  Chrome.  Sdlg. :  ( ( Purissima  x  Easter  Morn )  x 
rose  sdlg. )  X  Cascade  Splendor.  6-10-55. 

SUNDOWN  YOSEMITE  (Luhrsen).  Sdlg.  1955-13.  A.  California 
(innominata  x  douglasiana )  12",  Feb. -May.  YR1P.  Light  pink- 
toned  yellow  self,  blood-red  veining;  orange  signal  patch  ( M&P 
10-A-6).  Unknown.  11-25-55. 

SUNNYSIDE  (Buss).  Sdlg.  49-104.  TB  36",  midseason.  Y1D.  Deep 
yellow  self.  Sdlg.  45-135  x  Sdlg.  46-185.  1-20-55. 

Sunset  Gold  (Wayman  1941);  1939  Check  List  says  not  introduced; 
hereby  released. 

SUNSET  GOLD  (J.  B.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  52-40.  TB  34",  midseason. 
Y1D.  Deep  yellow  self,  yellow  beard.  Ola  Kala  x  Cascade 
Splendor.  9-21-55. 

Sun  Valley  (Baker,  1938);  1939  Check  List  says  not  introduced; 
hereby  released. 

SUN  VALLEY  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  53-29.  TB  36",  midseason.  Yl. 
Yellow  self,  no  markings.  Admiration  x  Golden  Hawk.  5-31-55. 

SURPRISE  PARTY  (Kleinsorge).  TB  34-36",  midseason.  V4R. 
Reverse  bicolor:  Stds.  lavender-violet,  Falls  gold,  gold  haft  marks 
and  beard.  Sdlg.  371E:  (Chamois  x  Cascade  Splendor)  X  Opal 
Cloud.  3-15-55. 

SWEETHEART’S  FOLLY  (Cassebeer).  Sdlg.  640.  TB  30",  mid¬ 
season.  Y3P.  Bitone:  Stds.  creamy  white  tinted  yellow;  Falls  same 
to  bright  yellow  at  haft.  White  Sprite  x  Cherie.  11-14-55. 

SWEET  REFRAIN  (Hall,  D.).  Sdlg.  52-45.  TB  36",  midseason. 
R1L.  Pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Hall  Sdlg.  50-13  x  Hall  Sdlg.  50- 
09.  11-29-55.  Name  transferred  from  1945  registration,  not  intro¬ 
duced. 

SWEET  TOMORROW  (Lyon).  Sdlg.  53-11-1.  TB  33",  midseason,  j 
RV3.  Bitone:  Tones  of  lilac  purple  (Wilson);  Indian  Orange 
beard.  Sdlg.  D628-51-14:  ( Char-Maize  x  D321-48-7)  X  Curtain  : 
Call.  (Sdlg.  D321-48-7  is  Char-Maize  x  Cordovan).  11-1-55. 
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SWINGTIME  (Crandall).  Sdlg.  51-35A.  TB  40",  midseason.  YIP. 
Pale  cream  self.  Desert  Song  x  Sdlg.  49-63:  ( National  White  x 
Spring  Sunshine).  9-21-55. 

TABLE  TALK  (Graham).  Sdlg.  50-2.  IB  (table)  24",  midseason. 
W2.  Plicata,  white  with  pale  orchid-pink,  beard  cream-yellow. 
Aphrodite  x  John  Ohl  Sdlg.  plicata  #5.  7-5-55. 

TALLCHIEF  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  53-59  TB  38-40",  midseason.  Rl. 
Red  self.  Sdlg:  (Argus  Pheasant  x  Garden  Glory)  X  Sdlg.: 
(Lockwood  x  General  Patton).  4-30-55. 

TAMBOURINE  (Babson).  Sdlg.  C44-1.  TB  36",  midseason.  Y4P. 
Bicolor:  Stds.  pale  lemon  yellow,  Falls  very  pale  lavender  in 
center  bordered  pale  yellow.  Snow  Flurry  x  Mexico.  1-28-55. 
TAWNY  PINK  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  51-49.  TB  35",  midseason. 
Y07.  Peach-pink  self,  tangerine  beard;  bronze  overlay  at  beard. 
Involved  pink  breeding  of  Smith  sdlgs.  11-21-55. 

TECHNY  CHIMES  (Bro.  Charles).  Sdlg.  51-40.  TB  36",  mid¬ 
season.  Yl.  Clear  yellow  self,  orange  beard.  Sdlgs.  involving 
Sunray,  Dolly  Varden,  Overture  and  others.  3-5-55.  H.M.  1955. 
Tempest  (Tobie,  1935);  1939  Check  List  says  obsolete.  Hereby  re¬ 
leased. 

TEMPEST  (Colin).  TB  38",  midseason.  V1D.  Deepest  blue-black 
violet  self.  Sable  x  Cameroun.  8-6-55. 

TENTS  OF  KEDAR  (Drewett).  TB  36",  midseason.  R3L.  Bitone: 
Tones  of  shell  pink,  blended.  Sdlgs.  from  Cherie,  Fantasy, 
Floradora  and  Long.  9-5-55. 

THREE  COINS  (F.  Robinson).  Sdlg.  127.  DB  4",  mid  pumila 
dwarf  season.  Y4.  Bicolor  (variegata):  Stds.  golden-yellow,  Falls 
soft  red  with  fine  yellow  border  of  Stds.  White  beard.  Two  pumila 
sdlgs.  11-20-55. 

THREE  RIVERS  (Beaumont).  TB  36",  midseason.  RID.  Dark 
red  self,  gold  beard.  Red  Gleam  x  The  Red  Douglas.  6-28-55. 
THYATIRA  (Fothergill).  TB  36",  midseason.  W2.  Plicata,  white 
with  mulberry  purple.  Sass  40/109  x  Benton  Daphne.  9-15-55. 
TICO  TICO  (Plough).  Sdlg.  49-95-6.  TB  33",  mid.  Y5.  Blend: 
Stds.  Mimosa  Yellow  (Wilson  602/1)  to  brown  at  edge;  Falls 
same,  haft  and  border  almost  solid  dark  brown.  Sdlg.  45-54-1: 
(Tiffany  x  Red  Gleam)  X  Fire  Dance.  8-1-55. 

TIGER  QUEEN  (Vallette).  TB  32",  midseason.  YOl.  Apricot 
self,  haft  marks  of  purple;  tangerine  beard.  ( Muhlestein  sdlg.  46- 
74  x  47-72A:(Gold  Ruffles  x  (Alice  Harding  x  Type  Dore)).  7- 
20-55. 

TINDALAO  (M.  Oliver  for  Milliken).  TB  42",  midseason-late. 
Yl.  Lemon  Chrome  Self  (Ridgway).  Spring  Sunshine  x  Arcadia 
Buttercup.  6-27-55. 
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TOMAHAWK  (Jenkins).  Sdlg.  5510.  TB  36",  very  late.  VR3.  Bi¬ 
tone:  Stds.  violet  red  (Fisher  #5);  Falls  deeper,  near  black. 
Extravaganza  x  Jenkins  #2,  unknown.  6-15-55. 

TOM-TOM  (Craig).  TB  32",  midseason.  Y04.  Bicolor  (variegata): 
Stds.  golden  amber,  Falls  brick  red.  Sister  to  Ball  Gown  X 
((Naranja  x  Prairie  Sunset)  x  Tobacco  Road).  3-16-55. 
TRAIL  BLAZER  (M.  Oliver  for  Milliken).  Sdlg.  3200-3.  TB  36", 
midseason.  RV1.  Red-mulberry  self,  blue  blaze,  bronze  beard. 
Tan  sdlg.  2930-21  x  Rose  Gold.  6-27-55. 

TRANQUIL  WATERS  (Boehl).  Sdlg.  H  508.  A.  Japanese,  double, 
38",  late  midseason.  BV1.  Medium  blue-violet  self  (Hyacinth 
Blue,  Wilson).  Shime  No  Aki  x  Sdlg.  J-7.  8-2-55. 
TRANSCENDENTAL  (Drewett).  TB  50",  mid-late.  B1L.  Sky 
blue  self.  Helen  McGregor  x  Jane  Phillips.  9-5-55. 
TRIUMVIRATE  (Watkins).  Sdlg.  51/53.  TB  38",  midseason. 
BV1D.  Deepest  blue-violet  self.  Black  Forest  x  Indiana  Night. 
9-6-55. 

TRULY  VIOLET  (Davidson).  Sdlg.  D-521.  TB  38",  midseason  to 
late.  VI.  Spectrum  violet  self,  paler  shoulders;  beard  soft  yellow. 
Char-Maize  x  Clovelly.  6-29-55. 

ULTRA  VIOLET  (Buss).  Sdlg.  49-119.  TB  36",  midseason.  V1D. 

Deep  violet  self,  touch  of  brown  on  hafts.  Two  sdlgs.  1-20-55. 
UNDAUNTED  (Walker,  selector,  for  Nies;  Reg.  Nies-Walker). 
A.  spuria,  60",  midseason.  V5L.  Blend:  Lavender  base  and  edge 
blending  to  brown,  to  deep  yellow  at  center.  Robert  Hill  Lane 
x  Nies  48-S-2:  ( Larksong  x  Golden  Agate).  9-20-55. 
VAGABOND  LADY  (Branch).  Sdlg.  5476.  TB  36",  early  to  mid¬ 
season.  ROl.  Rosy-orchid  self,  faint  brownish  haft  marks.  Sdlg. 
5220:  (Pink  Tower  x  Pink  Formal)  X  Sdlg.  5132:  (( Harriet 
Thoreau  x  Hall  4539 )  x  Hall  4913 ) .  6-27-55. 

VALE  YNDAIA  (Brownell).  Sdlg.  5253.  TB  38",  midseason.  VB1. 
Chicory  blue  self  (M&P),  yellow  beard  tipped  blue.  Azure 
Skies  x  Blue  Valley.  6-20-55. 

VALIMAR  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  53-26C.  TB  36",  mid  to  late.  OY1. 
Apricot  self  (Wilson  609).  Palomino  x  Muhlestein  51-1  IE, 
(sister  to  June  Meredith).  6-27-55. 

VALLEY  MIST  (K.  D.  Smith).  Sdlg.  51-12.  TB  33",  midseason. 
B1L.  Powder-blue  self,  midribs  deepening;  beard  inconspicuous. 
Keene  Valley  x  Pierre  Menard  (split  pollen).  5-31-55. 

VALLEY  RANGER  (Overstreet).  Sdlg.  54-1R.  TB  34",  early  mid¬ 
season  to  late.  R3.  Bitone:  Stds.  red,  Falls  ruby-red,  velvety. 
Pretty  Quadroon  x  Garden  Glory.  7-7-55. 

VANDY  (Haskovec).  Sdlg.  72.  TB  34-36",  mid  to  late.  Y3.  Bitone: 
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Stds.  primrose  yellow,  Falls  ivory  cream  edged  same  as  Stds. 
Sdlg.  (Burnished  Gold  x  Rocket)  X  Rocket  sdlg.  6-3-55. 

VEILED  IN  MYSTERY  (M.  Oliver  for  Milliken).  TB  48",  mid¬ 
season  late.  Y5.  Blend  of  cream  and  chartreuse,  blue  flush  on 
Falls,  bright  blue  beard.  Spring  Sunshine  x  unknown.  6-27-55. 

VEINED  MYSTERY  (Luhrsen).  Sdlg.  1955-6.  A.  California  (in- 
nominata  x  douglasiana )  12",  Feb. -May.  Y1L.  Light  yellow  self, 
veined;  orange  signal  patch  (M&P  9-H-3).  Unknown.  11-25-55. 

VENETIAN  RED  (M.  Oliver  for  Milliken).  Sdlg.  3200-1.  TB  40", 
midseason.  Rl.  Venetian  Red  self,  bright  red  overlay.  Red 
Sdlg.  2930-21  x  Rose  Gold.  6-27-55. 

VENUS  SLIPPER  (Jordan).  Sdlg.  52-54-1.  TB  36",  mid-late.  Wl. 
White  self,  green  influence.  Crepey  texture.  Azure  Skies  x 
Miss  Show  Off.  8-31-55. 

VERVA  MARGO  (Boehl).  Sdlg.  H  501.  A.  Japanese,  double,  36", 
early.  Rl.  Rose  Bengal  self.  Appare  x  Toyama  Garasu.  8-2-55. 

VICE-VERSA  (Long).  TB  33",  midseason.  L4.  Bicolor:  S.  greenish 
yellow,  pale;  Falls  white.  Sdlg.  of  Rhona  x  Killiney  sdlg.  6-20-55. 

Viking  (Bliss  1920);  marked  obsolete  in  1939  Check  List;  hereby 
released. 

VIKING  (Nelson).  Sdlg.  54-F-l.  TB  38",  early  to  midseason.  W2. 
Plicata,  white  and  dark  blue-violet.  Edith  Rorke  x  Port  Wine. 
9-5-55. 

VIOLA  BRAY  (Corliss).  Sdlg.  55S8.  A.  spuria ,  44",  early  spuria 
season.  R03.  Bitone:  Stds.  Garnet  Brown  (Wilson  oo918/3), 
Falls  deeper;  prominent  purple-to-maroon  veins  on  Falls;  4  sets 
of  buds  to  each  stalk.  Golden  Agate  x  Two  Opals.  12-14-55. 

VIOLET  HILLS  (DeForest).  Sdlg.  53-47.  TB  38",  midseason.  V1D. 
Dark  violet  self  (Fluorite)  blue  tipped  beard.  Sdlg.:(  (Her  Grace 
x  Sable)  x  Storm  King)  X  Sdlg.  (Her  Grace  x  Black  Forest). 
4-30-55. 

VIOLET  RUFFLES  (Schortman).  Sdlg.  0179.  TB  36",  midseason 
to  late.  Violet  self.  Berkeley  Blue  x  Chivalry.  7-5-55. 

WALTLEN  ( Freudenburg).  TB  42",  midseason.  VI.  Smoky- violet 
self,  metallic  cast  on  hafts;  yellow  beard.  Snow  Flurry  x  Tobacco 
Road.  12-31-55. 

WANIGAS  (Thomas).  TB  32"  midseason.  R3.  Bitone,  deep  red 
tones.  Unknown.  7-15-55. 

WARRIOR’S  MARK  (Streibich).  Sdlg.  54-20.  TB  38",  mid  to  late. 
R3.  Bitone,  tones  of  red.  Dull  yellow  beard.  Gypsy  Rose  x 
Garden  Glory.  8-29-55. 

WEDDING  SONG  (Oshlo).  TB  36",  midseason.  Y5.  Blended 
cream,  peach,  apricot  and  light  pink;  apricot  beard.  Titian  Lady 
x  Flamingo  pink  sdlg.  6-7-55. 
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WEST  COAST  DELIGHT  (Luhrsen).  Sdlg.  1955-4.  A.  California 
(innominata  x  doaglasiana)  12",  Feb. -May.  Reverse  bitone: 
Stds.  light  violet-red  ( M&P  45-H-6),  Falls  lighter  (J-3);  slight 
white  edging,  yellow  signal  patch.  Unknown.  11-25-55. 
WHIRLAWAY  (Voris).  Sdlg.  HRBD  534.  TB  36-38",  mid  to 
late.  Y4.  Bicolor:  Stds.  yellow,  Falls  yellow  with  white  glaze. 
Blonde  Dancer  x  Happy  Birthday.  7-5-55. 

WHIR  OF  LACE  (Schreiner,  R.).  Sdlg.  L  637A.  TB  34",  mid¬ 
season.  Wl.  Pure  white  self,  crinkled.  (F  315  x  New  Snow) 
X  Hall  ruffled  white  sdlg.  12-31-55. 

WHITE  CASCADE  (Savage).  Sdlg.  SE7.  TB  36",  early  midseason. 
Wl.  White  self,  beard  white  to  pale  yellow.  Parma  Violet  x 
Spanish  Peaks.  7-27-55. 

WHITE  DIAMOND  (Wallace).  Sdlg.  52-107.  TB  32",  early.  Wl. 

White  self.  Snow  Flurry  x  tall  white  sdlg.  (H.  Thorpe).  2-16-55. 
WHITE  HAT  (Murawska).  TB  40",  midseason.  W4.  Bicolor:  Stds. 

white,  Falls  yellow.  Unknown  8-15-55. 

WHITE-HAVEN  (Reynolds).  Sdlg.  98RA.  TB  30-36",  midseason. 
Wl.  White  self,  beard  white  to  yellow  in  throat.  New  Snow  x 
Henry  Schirmer  #47-3.  6-16-55.  Name  transferred  from  1951 
registration,  not  introduced.  6-16-55. 

WHITE  HILLS  (Hamacher).  TB  44",  early.  WL  White  self, 
white  beard.  Snow  Flurry  x  Pinnacle.  6-28-55. 

WHITE  PARASOL  (Wolf).  Sdlg.  511.  TB  36",  midseason.  Wl. 

White  self.  Violet  Symphony  x  Spanish  Peaks  11-1-55. 

WHITE  RAIN  (Burbridge).  Sdlg.  53-A-7.  TB  38",  midseason. 

Wl.  White  self.  White  Ruffles  x  Carabella.  8-10-55. 

WHITE  TORCH  (Hamblen).  Sdlg.  53-31  A.  TB  36",  early  to 
late.  Wl.  white  self,  some  haft  marks,  tangerine  beard.  (Helen 
McGregor  x  Hit  Parade)  X  Palomino.  8-6-55. 

WINGED  GODDESS  (Lyon).  Sdlg.  408-51-5.  TB  36",  midseason. 
GY5.  Blend:  Stds.  very  light  Uranium  Green  (Wilson  63/3),  Falls 
palest  uranium  green  overcast  pale  bluebird  blue,  edges  faintly 
flushed  light  mimosa  yellow;  beard  medium  bluebird  blue.  ( Char- 
Maize  x  Green  Pastures)  X  self.  11-1-55. 

WINSOME  (Marx).  DB  6",  early  mid-dwarf  season.  B4.  Bicolor, 
light  ice  blue,  blue  and  red-violet  markings.  Bouquet  x  unknown. 
2-5-55. 

WINTERGREEN  (Fay).  Sdlg.  53-76.  TB  37",  midseason.  Wl. 
White  self,  some  green  in  midribs.  Good  and  Plenty  (albino 
sport)  x  Cliffs  of  Dover.  5-13-55. 

WINTERTIME  (Chamberlain).  Sdlg.  53-21B.  TB  38",  late  mid¬ 
season.  Wl.  White  self,  visible  beard  white.  Canadaway  x 
Cousins  white  sdlg.  7-6-55. 
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YESTERYEAR  .  .  .  SWEET  HARMONY 
DREAM  DUST  .  .  .  AIRY  CHARM 

From  a  1947  cross  of  Harriet  Thoreau  x  D.  Hall  4539  sdlg.,  I  obtained 
several  plants  with  large  flowers,  heavy  substance  and  very  wide  hafts. 
In  1949,  Mr.  Hall  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  pollen  from  his  4913,  one 
of  the  parents  of  May  Hall.  From  this  pollen  on  my  seedlings,  I  obtained 
about  a  dozen  plants  with  excellent  size,  substance,  hafts  and  all  round 
performance.  Each  is  heavily  ruffled  or  crimped  on  both  standards  and 
falls.  Most  of  them  have  colors  absolutely  different  from  any  other  iris 
that  I  know.  The  first  three  of  the  following  are  from  the  above  parent¬ 
age; 

YESTERYEAR  (H.C.  1955),  embodying  the  “new  look”  in  iris,  is  as  flar¬ 
ing  as  the  costume  of  a  ballet  dancer.  Its  color  is  between  Nude 
(M&P11-A-4)  and  Cliampaigne  (M&P11-B-3).  It  grows  about  38",  is 
well  branched  with  9  buds  and  has  an  inconspicuous  beard.  Its  extreme 
ruffling  and  delicate  color  gives  an  illusion  of  fragility  but  each  flower 
lasts  3-4  days  in  either  sun  or  rain.  It  seldom  has  pollen  but  sets  seed 
readily.  Sdlg  #5160 . $15.00 

SWEET  HARMONY  has  the  same  captivating  form  as  YESTERYEAR,  hut 
radically  different  color.  Buds  and  under  sides  of  falls  are  chartreuse. 
Standards  and  falls  are  very,  very  faint  seashell  pink — almost  white — ; 
both  are  edged  with  a  narrow  band  of  chartreuse;  and  the  whole  flower 
is  set  off  with  a  vivid  red  beard.  Ht.  32".  Branching  good.  Sdlg. 
#5242 . $15.00 

DREAM  DUST  is  a  luscious  deep  pink  with  gold  at  the  haft  and  base  of 
the  falls  which  lights  up  the  center  of  the  flower  as  though  it  contained  a 
miniature  candle.  The  heard  is  tangerine.  This  is  a  large  round  flower 
of  Dreamcastle  form.  The  height  is  a  hare  28"  and  its  branching  is  poor. 
It  is  being  introduced  because  of  the  unusual  beauty  of  its  glowing  blos¬ 
som,  because  it  is  a  good  foreground  type  and  because  it  is  producing 
good  seedlings,  many  of  which  retain  the  glowing  effect  in  their  centers. 

Sdlg  #5214  . $10.00 

AIRY  CHARM  is  a  real  beauty  from  Spanish  Peaks  x  Cahokia.  It  is  not 
close  to  true  blue  nor  has  it  any  resemblance  to  the  lavenders.  It  is  close 
to  Lobelia  in  the  Dictionary  of  Color,  an  absolute  self  except  for  a  silvery 
blue  heard.  It  has  very  wide  hafts,  moderately  flaring  falls  and  heavy 
substance,  giving  it  a  sheen  and  sparkle  which  sets  it  off  from  all  others 
of  its  class. 

Sdlg  #5370  . $15.00 

All  are  co-introduced  by  Clifford  Benson,  1201  Yerl  PL,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HR.  CHARLES  E.  BRANCH 

PIPER  CITY,  ILLINOIS 
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WOOD  FAIRY  (V.  Grapes).  Sdlg.  2452.  DB  4",  extra  early.  BV1M. 
Medium  blue-lavender  self,  white  beard.  Violet  Gem  x  unknown. 
10-12-55. 

YELLOW  DRESDEN  (Albright).  Sdlg.  54-01.  IB  26",  early, 
midseason  to  late.  Y1F.  Lemon  yellow  self.  Sdlg.:  (Ruffled 
Bouquet  x  42-10)  X  Heritage.  9-17-55. 

YOUNG  BRAVE  (Petersen).  TB  30-32",  early  mid  to  late  mid. 
R3D.  Red  bitone,  mahogany-rose  red  and  blackish  red,  edged 
like  Stds.  Bronze  red.  Sdlg.  50-llC:(The  Red  Douglas  x  Sdlg. 
47-28:  (Happy  Days  x  Depute  Nomblot))  X  Red  Waves.  7-6-55. 
YUM-YUM  (Albright).  Sdlg.  54-01A.  IB  26",  early  to  late.  RL 
Deep  rosy  pink  self.  Sdlg.:  ( Ruffled  Bouquet  x  42-10)  X  Heritage. 
4-24-55. 


February  11,  1956.  Mrs.  George  D.  (Fern)  Robinson, 

Registrar. 


SASSAFRAS 

Someone  called  it  “Peaches  and  Cream.”  Standards  are  pink.  Falls 
have  pinkish  edge  and  lighter  center  area,  with  hafts  going  toward 
apricot.  Beard  is  geranium  red.  Good  branching  and  excellent 
substance.  Height  just  above  30  inches.  Early  midseason.  H.C.  in 
1952  seedling  48-20B.  Did  very  well  in  Canada  in  1955.  Parentage 
is  a  pink  and  a  white;  Dream  Girl  x  Birchbark.  It  is  a  very  nice  iris. 

ROYAL  WELCOME 

Originated  by  Joe  Becherer  and  pod  sister  to  one  he  introduced  two 
years  ago.  I  think  this  the  better  plant.  Height  38  inches.  Good 
branching,  good  substance.  Huge  flowers  of  rather  globular  form. 
Blue-white  warming  to  Cream-white  in  the  throat.  Snow  Flurry 
x  White  Goddess.  A  fast  grower,  resulting  in  a  big  stock  and  a  low 
price  for  a  better-than-average  Snow  Flurry  derivative. 

SASSAFBAS  . $15.00 

ROYAL  WELCOME .  7.00 

COMBINATION  PRICE,  one  of  each .  20.00 

W.  F.  SCOTT,  JR. 

3  Sassafras  Lane  •  Ferguson  21,  Missouri 
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ACCREDITED  GARDEN  JUDGES,  1956 

Many  new  members  of  the  Society  do  not  know  who  the  Garden 
Judges  are,  what  they  do,  and  how  they  are  appointed.  In  the 
April  issue,  each  year,  the  BULLETIN  will  publish  the  Roster  of 
Accredited  Garden  Judges.  The  1956  Roster  follows  this  article. 
It  will  tell  you  who  the  Judges  are,  and  where  they  live.  Study  the 
list  at  once,  to  find  out  what  Judges  live  near  you.  Search  them 
out  and  make  their  acquaintance. 

The  Accredited  Garden  Judges  vote  on  the  Official  Awards  of 
the  Society,  and  on  other  contests  of  a  National  nature.  Each 
spring  the  Official  Ballots  and  Instructions  are  sent  to  these  Judges. 
These  Ballots  cover  voting  for  the  Dykes  Medal,  the  Award  of 
Merit,  the  Caparne  Award,  the  Alary  Swords  Deballon  Award, 
the  Morgan  Award,  the  Eric  Nies  Award,  Honorable  Alention, 
and  Highly  Commended.  Later  in  the  year  the  Ballot  for  the 
Judge’s  Choice  of  the  new  varieties  is  sent  to  the  Accredited 
Garden  Judges.  Of  course,  they  vote  in  the  Symposium  balloting 
along  with  the  entire  membership  of  the  Society. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  duties,  the  Accredited  Garden  Judges 
should  be  leaders  in  iris  activity  in  their  communities.  They  should 
make  themselves  available  as  speakers  and  as  Iris  Show  Judges 
whenever  possible.  They  should  encourage  the  formation  and 
management  of  local  Iris  Clubs.  They  should  visit  as  many  gardens 
in  their  area  as  possible.  They  should  make  their  knowledge  avail¬ 
able  to  new  members,  to  hybridizers,  and  to  all  persons  interested 
in  irises. 

In  short,  they  should  be  the  active  and  helpful  leaders  of  iris 
activity  in  their  respective  communities. 

How  are  the  Garden  Judges  appointed?  The  policy  of  the 
Society  is  that  there  shall  be  one  Garden  Judge  for  each  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society.  Since  the  Judges  should  be  distributed  in  as 
fair  a  manner  as  possible,  this  policy  is  extended  to  mean  that  each 
Region  should  have  one  Judge  for  each  ten  members  in  the 
Region.  The  present  total  membership  of  the  Society  is  approxi¬ 
mately  4200,  and  on  that  basis  the  Society  should  have  approxi¬ 
mately  420  Garden  Judges.  However,  between  1946  and  1950 
there  was  a  series  of  big  membership  campaigns  which  pushed  the 
total  membership  to  approximately  5000.  Judges  were  appointed  as 
justified  by  this  steadily  increasing  total.  Then  the  inevitable  re¬ 
action  set  in.  Many  of  the  new  members  did  not  remain  members 
very  long.  Though  there  were  further  membership  campaigns,  they 
could  only  offset  the  natural  decline,  as  the  people  who  had 
joined  just  because  a  good  friend  asked  them  to  slowly  dropped 
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out.  So  today  we  find  the  Society  with  some  4200  members,  but 
with  some  500-plus  Judges. 

How  are  appointments  made?  Each  November  the  Chairman 
of  the  Awards  Committee  sends  to  each  of  the  Regional  Vice- 
Presidents  a  report  on  the  voting  behaviour  of  the  Judges  in  each 
Region.  Any  Judge  who  fails,  for  whatever  reason,  to  send  in  an 
on-time  Awards  Ballot  for  two  successive  years  automatically  is 
dropped  from  the  list.  At  one  time  any  Judge  who  failed  to  send 
in  an  on-time  Ballot  any  year  was  considered  for  elimination 
from  the  list,  but  this  policy  proved  to  be  unrealistic  in  view  of 
the  “unusual”  weather  the  country  has  been  having  recently. 

For  instance,  in  1955,  no  doubt  due  to  the  extremely  bad  season 
in  many  localities,  134  Judges  failed  to  send  in  a  ballot,  and  73 
more  sent  in  ballots  after  the  deadline.  If  the  “One-miss-and-out” 
rule  had  been  in  force,  we  would  have  automatically  dropped  207  of 
our  Judges,  including  several  Regional  Vice-Presidents  and  a  few 
Directors. 

But  what  if  we  have  had  another  late  March  freeze  this  spring? 
What  can  those  207  Judges  do  about  it?  Their  obligation  is  very 
simple.  If  any  Judge  finds  that  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  cast 
a  ballot  in  a  certain  year,  all  that  need  be  done  is  for  the  Judge  to 
explain  right  on  the  Ballot  why  this  is  so,  and  mail  it  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee  before  the  deadline  date. 

But  to  get  on  with  the  system  of  appointments— 

When  the  Regional  Vice-Presidents  receive  the  report  on  their 
Judges  they  have  the  duty  of  studying  it,  and  of  communicating 
with  those  Judges  who  failed  to  vote,  or  who  voted  late.  Then 
the  R.V.P.  makes  up  a  list  of  recommendations  for  the  new  year, 
and  sends  it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee.  This 
list  may  include  all  or  part  of  the  prompt- voting  Judges  of  the 
previous  year.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Awards  Committee  to 
take  upon  itself  the  job  of  dropping  the  name  of  any  prompt¬ 
voting  Judge.  At  times  there  are  local  corrections  which  the 
Regional  Vice-Presidents  feel  should  be  made,  and  in  such  cases 
the  responsibility  for  making  such  corrections,  where  they  involve  . 
Judges  who  have  previously  voted  on  time,  is  completely  that  of 
the  Regional  Vice-President  involved. 

In  other  words,  the  Awards  Committee  feels  that  the  Regional 
Vice-President,  better  than  anyone  else,  should  be  cognizant  of 
conditions  in  the  Region,  and  should  have  the  responsibility  of 
making  local  decisions. 

In  addition  to  all  or  part  of  the  previous  year’s  list  of  prompt¬ 
voting  Judges,  the  Regional  Vice-Presidents  may  submit  new 
names  for  addition  to  the  Roster.  Whenever  the  percentage  allow- 
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ance  of  the  region  permits  it,  these  recommendations  are  accepted 
and  the  new  names  added  to  the  Roster.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
present  time  every  single  one  of  our  Regions  is  up  to  or  above 
its  allowable  number  of  Judges.  In  some  Regions  there  are  only 
a  few  Judges  above  the  quota.  In  others,  the  situation  is  quite 
serious.  This  means  that  no  new  Judges  can  be  added  to  the 
roster  until  the  total  membership  of  the  Society  justifies  it.  It  has 
been  the  unhappy  duty  of  the  Awards  Committee  in  the  past  few 
months  to  pass  up  excellent  recommendations  from  several  Regional 
Vice-Presidents,  simply  because  the  total  number  of  Judges  is 
now  seriously  in  excess  of  10%  of  the  membership  of  the  Society. 

This  is  a  discouraging  situation,  but  one  which  will  cure  itself 
in  time.  Some  26  names  were  dropped  from  the  Roster  this  year, 
for  failure  to  vote  on  time  for  two  successive  years.  A  few  years 
more,  at  this  rate,  will  correct  the  unbalanced  situation.  Moreover, 
with  active  membership  campaigns  being  planned  for  the  next 
several  years,  the  membership  should  increase  steadily.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two  factors  should  make  it  possible  for  new  ap¬ 
pointments  to  be  made  in  a  reasonably  short  time. 

And  what  about  the  Honorary  Judges?  It  sometimes  comes  about 
that  a  highly  valued  and  long-time  member  of  the  Society,  who 
has  been  for  years  a  Garden  Judge,  finds  it  impossible  to  vote 
every  year.  Rut  the  Society  does  not  wish  to  be  without  the  wise 
counsel  of  such  people.  They  are,  therefore,  appointed  Honorary 
Judges  by  joint  recommendation  of  the  Regional  Vice-President 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee,  and  with  the  personal 
approval  of  the  Judge  involved. 

The  Honorary  Judges  receive  all  Ballots,  and  may  vote  when¬ 
ever  they  wish  to  do  so,  but  they  are  not  required  to  vote.  They  are 
listed  in  a  separate  Roster,  and  they  do  not  count  against  the 
percentage  quota  of  their  Region. 

This,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  is  the  policy  of  the  Society 
in  the  appointment  of  Garden  Judges.  Since  it  should  also  be  a 
sound  policy  to  keep  each  member  informed  of  all  Society  ac¬ 
tivities,  there  will  be  a  similar  statement  of  policy  published  each 
April,  along  with  the  new  Roster  of  Judges. 

The  Awards  Committee, 

W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Chairman 
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ACCREDITED  JUDGES,  1956 

ENGLAND 

Mrs.  G.  Anley  St.  George’s,  Wych  Hill  Lane,  Woking,  Surrey 

Rev.  D.  E.  Benbow,  Christ  Church  Vicarage,  48  Old  Rcl.  E.,  Gravesend,  Kent 

Mr.  N.  Leslie  Cave,  Summerlea,  Sugden  Rd.,  Thames,  Ditton,  Surrey 

Mr.  H.  Senior  Fothergill,  12  Abercorn  Ph,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London,  N.W.  8 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  The  Hatch,  Churt,  Surrey 

Mr.  G.  L.  Pilkington,  Grayswood  Hill,  Haslemere,  Surrey 

Mr.  H.  J.  Randall,  C.B.E.,  Sandilands,  Brooklyn  Rcl.,  Woking,  Surrey 

Region  1 

MAINE,  VERMONT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS, 
RHODE  ISLAND,  CONNECTICUT 

R.V.P.  Mrs.  Troy  R.  Westmeyer,  Lexington  St.,  Burlington,  Mass. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Barker,  458  California  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton,  86,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton,  86,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Thelma  G.  Barton,  15  Minot  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Brown,  Broad  St.,  Barre,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stedman  Butterick,  Liberty  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Dr.  Howard  Dunham,  River  Ridge,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
Miss  Gladys  Durkee,  57  Holden  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Irving  Fraim,  99  Claremont  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Goett,  R.F.D.  1,  Stepney  Depot,  Connecticut 
Dr.  J.  R.  Harrison,  6  Page  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mr.  Olin  R.  Howe,  445  Concord  St.,  Holliston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Knowlton,  32  Hancock  St.,  Auburndale,  66,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  62  Walnut  Park,  Newton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Allan  P.  McConnell  289  Roger  Williams  Ave.,  Rumford,  R.I. 

Mr.  William  J.  McKee,  45  Kenwood  Ave.,  Worcester,  5,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Percy  I.  Merry,  109  Brookside  Road,  Needham,  92,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Elinor  Moran,  6  Rockwell  Ave.,  Medford,  55  Mass. 

Miss  Eleanor  Murdock,  Alain  St.,  East  Templeton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  166  Fairmont  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Perkins,  22  Hayden  Road,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Fred  Shaw,  18  Cushing  St.,  Medford,  Alass. 

Mrs.  Charles  I.  Stephenson,  Westville  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Stone,  Foster  Road,  Ashby,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Warburton,  East  Main  St.,  Southboro,  Alass. 

Mr.  Edward  Watkins,  3  Highland  St.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Earl  Weidner,  795  Salem  St.,  Malden,  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wheeler,  832  Concord  St.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Corinne  M.  Zirbel,  Tower  Hill,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

Region  2 

NEW  YORK  EXCEPT  FOR  STATEN  ISLAND 
(Staten  Island  is  in  Region  19) 

R.V.P.  Airs.  Henry  W.  Blenis,  Ravena,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Fred  Amerall,  R.F.D.  4,  Box  122,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Douglas  E.  Bailey,  9  Fourth  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Thew  Baird,  22  Balcom  St.,  Corning,  N.Y. 
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Mrs.  A.  W.  Bender,  Lewiston  Road,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bisdee,  20  Grove  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Carleton  E.  Brewster,  88  West  Main  St.,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Brownell,  Mt.  Upton,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Wells  E.  Burton,  1038  Front  St.,  Binghampton,  96,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Cassebeer,  Strawtown  Road,  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Earle  B.  Damn,  203  Kenmore  Ave.,  Buffalo  23,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunbar,  115  Flanders  St.,  Rochester  19,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Emery,  368  West  4th  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Fass,  Clay  Pitts  Road,  Greenlawn  Hills,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Claire  C.  Foster,  Kanona,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Lowell  G.  Harder,  210  Marlborough  Road,  Rochester  19,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Lowell  H.  Hawthorne,  Rock  Road,  Verona,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Laidlaw,  R.F.D.  3,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Dwight  B.  Latham,  21  Bayberry  Road,  Elmsford,  N.Y. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Lewis,  231  Broad  St.,  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey,  State  University  of  N.Y.,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  Martz,  R.F.D.  1,  Millport,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Morgan,  23  South  St.,  Cuba,  N.Y. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Porreca,  Maple  St.,  West  Henrietta,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Quist,  Hempstead  Road,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  118  Sheldon  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  Box  262,  Schenevus,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Warren  A.  Smith,  569  Norfolk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  15,  N.Y. 

Mr.  James  C.  Stevens,  Greenville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  John  Swantak,  Box  14,  South  Kortright,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Glenn  A.  Timbs,  1005  91st  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Carleton  Van  de  Water,  R.F.D.  1,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

Region  3 

PENNSYLVANIA,  DELAWARE 

R.V.P.,  Mrs.  Wallace  J.  White,  401  Fifth  Ave.,  Juniata- Altoona,  Penna. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Beach,  420  Bon  Air  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Mr.  J.  Donovan  Bolger,  1330  Markley  St.,  Norristown,  Penna. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Chambers,  282  Forrest  Road,  Merion,  Penna. 

Rev.  Shannon  Graham,  Titusville,  Penna. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hammill,  1116  Walnut  St.,  Hollidaysburg,  Penna. 

Mr.  Oliver  W.  Holton,  Dodson  Bldg.,  Bethlehem,  Penna. 

Mrs.  Walter  Kimmick,  401  Woodside  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Landt,  Curren  Terrace,  Norristown,  Penna. 

Mr.  John  C.  Lyster,  120  West  Providence  Rd.,  Clifton  Heights,  Penna. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Mains,  College  of  Engineering,  Drexel  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Philadelphia  4, 
Penna. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Manley,  326  North  High  St.,  Selinsgrove,  Penna. 

Mrs.  R.  Moore  Price,  New  Elope,  Penna. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Smith,  1309  Shipley  Road,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Mrs.  Guy  Stevens,  R.F.D.  1,  Middlebury  Center,  Penna. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Voris,  Route  2,  Watsontown,  Penna. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Young,  1515  Jaggard  St.,  Altoona,  Penna. 
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Region  4 

MARYLAND,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  VIRGINIA, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

R.V.P.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Smith,  1901  Montclair  Ave.,  Norfolk,  6,  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Aycock,  230  Forrest  Ave.,  Norfolk  8,  Va. 

Mr.  George  L.  Bonney,  756  West  21st,  Norfolk,  10,  Va. 

Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown,  Western  Hills,  Route  4,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Carpenter,  The  Elms,  Orange,  Va. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Herbert  2132  Laburnum  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Howell,  605  Washington  Ave.,  Vinton,  Va. 

Mr.  Louis  R.  McDonald,  516  Victoria  Ave.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Odell,  6110  Ridge  Drive,  Washington  16,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Dorsey  S.  Overstreet,  213  Meadow  St.,  Vinton,  Va. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  H.  Perkins,  2132  Laburnum  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mrs.  Julian  Preston,  1815  Greenwood  Road,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mrs.  Charles  Roberts,  226  Forrest  Ave.,  Norfolk  8,  Va. 

Airs.  A.  W.  Stellar,  100  Mahood  Ave.,  Princeton,  West  Va. 

Region  5 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  FLORIDA 

R.V.P.  Mr.  Milton  W.  Blanton,  1991  D.  Lowe  Drv.  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Air.  Lewis  H.  Beck,  Griffin,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Vivian  M.  Buchanan,  2000  West  Wesley  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Cannon,  543  Otis  Blvd.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Mrs.  Jack  Cates,  561  Marjory  Place,  Macon,  Ga. 

Airs.  F.  W.  Childs,  Jenkinsburg,  Ga. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Church,  1626  Queen’s  Rd.,  West,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Air.  George  B.  Earhardt,  158  Caldwell  St.,  Newberry,  S.C. 

Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  West  Point,  Ga. 

Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  116  Riggs  Drive,  Clemson,  S.C. 

Miss  May  Hudson,  1474  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  G.  Hubert  Johnston,  Route  1,  Box  380,  Jamestown,  N.C. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McNairy,  1001  Church  St.,  Laurinburg,  N.C. 

Mr.  C.  C.  O’Brien,  1216  Bellevue  St.,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  2921  Horton  Road,  Durham,  N.C. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Pearce,  339  Beverly  Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  M.  Boydston  Satterfield,  2900  Nancy  Creek  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Tolleson,  441  Langhorn  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta  Ga. 

Region  6 

OHIO,  INDIANA,  MICHIGAN 
Ohio 

R.V.P.  Dr.  V.  R.  Frederick,  145  Tanglewood  Drive,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Miss  Olive  M.  Bowman,  201  S.  Perry  St.,  Woodville,  Ohio 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Bretschneider,  1260  Cambridge  Blvd.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs.  V.  R.  Frederick,  145  Tanglewood  Drive,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Miss  Grace  Innis,  1977  Cleveland  Ave.,  Columbus,  6,  Ohio 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Lauck,  5142  Harvest  Lane,  Toledo,  13,  Ohio 

Mrs.  J.  E.  McClintock,  5541  Fitch  Road,  North  Olmsted,  Ohio 

Air.  Robert  H.  McCormick,  1996  Chatfield  Road,  Columbus  12,  Ohio 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Murphey,  156  E.  State  St.,  Athens,  Ohio 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Naas,  Route  4,  Celina,  Ohio 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Sehmalstig,  4021  Lenox  Drive,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 
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Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  R.R.  1,  Rox  335,  Clayton,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Paul  R.  Stephan,  2104  Yorkshire  Road,  Columbus  8,  Ohio 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Waters,  303  Clinton  St.,  Elmore,  Ohio 
Mr.  D.  Paul  Wickersham,  225  Scioto  Street,  Urbana,  Ohio 
Mr.  Ward  S.  Williams,  419  Harrison  Ave.,  Greenville,  Ohio 

Indiana 

Mr.  R.  P.  Reardsley,  Route  2,  Hamilton,  Ind. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Russ,  Edenwald  Gardens,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Cook,  R.F.D.  4,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Merrill  Doriot,  R.  O.  Box  442,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mr.  Wilmer  B.  Flory,  1533  Meadlawn  Ave.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Gillman,  4925  East  65th,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Kidd,  2201  Cherrywood  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Mr.  E.  Greig  Lapham,  1003  Strong  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Mr.  Forrest  V.  McCord,  2111  Reserve  St.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Leo  Noirot,  Waterloo,  Ind. 

Mr.  Earl  Roberts,  2308  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Indianapolis  18,  Ind. 

Mr.  Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Miss  Mary  Williamson,  Longfield  Iris  Farms,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Michigan 

Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  3535  Waverly  Hills  Rd.,  Lansing  17,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Armiger,  24800  Edgemont  Rd.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Mr.  Roy  V.  Ashley,  168  Grand  Blvd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mr.  Bennett  S.  Azer,  Mio,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Bacon,  Route  6,  Box  462,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Baker,  11847  Kenmoor,  Detroit  5,  Mich. 

Mr.  Jack  H.  Bloese,  Bedford  Gardens,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mr.  J.  Nelson  Brown,  26063  Dundee  Rd.,  Huntington  Woods,  Mich. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Cosgrove,  803  Grove  St.,  Petosky,  Mich. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Englerth,  4652  S.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mr.  Earl  A.  Fairman,  432  Lafayette  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Maynard,  824  Lockwood,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Morgan,  2106  Missouri  Ave.,  Flint  6,  Mich. 

Mr.  George  P.  Morgan,  3211  Grant  St.,  Saginaw  66,  Mich. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Robinson,  167  E.  Hamilton  Lane,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Mr.  Don  B.  Savery,  8630  Chilson  Road,  Brighton,  Mich. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Schuman,  22219  Telegraph  Rd.,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Streibich,  Rt.  6,  Box  953,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Region  7 

KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI 

R.V.P.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney,  500  Colonial  Road,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Allen,  556  North  Highland,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Chester  G.  Allen,  428  Swan  Ridge,  East,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Richard  Banks,  Hollywood,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Burnett,  1656  Foster,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Carl  Carpenter,  115  East  19th  St.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Miss  Annie  A.  Cooper,  301  Main  St.,  Oxford,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Earl  Dodson,  Box  434,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mr.  Geddes  Douglas,  3902  Hillsboro  Road,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Fox,  1663  Glenview,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Frank  Galyon,  1841  Melrose  Ave.,  Knoxville  16,  Tenn. 
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Mr.  Frank  M.  Hammitt,  100  Silver  Ave.,  S.,  Ft.  Mitchell,  Ky. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Judd,  419  Brookfield  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Kerr,  2300  Bradley  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lucas,  Maple  Heights,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Elby  D.  Martin,  4462  Poplar  Pike,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs..  M.  E.  Miller,  1917  Christine  Ave.,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Murrah,  1615  Central  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  John  E.  Pierce,  2583  Jackson  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Arline  Rawlins,  1244  Park  St.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Revell,  Jr.,  334  Third  St.,  Grenada,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Leo  F.  Reynolds,  4284  Auburn  Road,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  John  B.  Robinson,  4510  Colorado  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  4887  Shady  Grove  Road,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Alta  Shelton,  304  West  Tuscaloosa  St.,  Florence,  Ala. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Tipton,  Horn  Lake,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Elbert  Ward,  Jr.,  741  Chickasaw  Ave.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Pern  Whitesides,  Cox’s  Creek,  Ky. 

Mr.  William  H.  Wicker,  1101  22nd  St.,  S.W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Williamson,  424  North  Locust  St.,  Florence,  Ala. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wills,  National  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Region  8 

MINNESOTA,  WISCONSIN 

R.V.P.  Mrs.  Esther  Berger,  2236  East  42nd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Blodgett,  1008  East  Broadway,  Waukesha,  Wise. 

Mrs.  Edythe  Burns,  1707  77th  Ave.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Emil  Foss,  6045  St.  Croix  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Granvil  Gable,  2543  38th  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 

Mr.  Ben  E.  Haeg,  8515  Lyndale  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis,  20,  Minn. 
Mr.  Ronald  Hill,  1315  South  23rd  St.,  Milwaukee  Wise. 

Mr.  Stanley  Larson,  11  South  57th  St.,  Duluth  7,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Mueller,  Curtis  Dr.  &  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Elm  Grove,  Wise. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Sindt,  1847  East  Ave.,  St.  Paul  9,  Minn. 

Region  9 

ILLINOIS 

R.V.P.  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  405  Lakelawn  Blvd.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Mr.  Fred  E.  Bond,  200  South  17th  St.,  Maywood,  Ill. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Botts,  933  Wheeler  St.,  Woodstock,  Ill. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch,  Piper  City,  Ill. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Button,  14501  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Midlothian,  Ill. 

Brother  Charles,  S.V.D.,  Mission  Gardens,  Techny,  Ill. 

Mr.  Elmer  Claar  617  Thornwood  Lane,  Northfield,  Ill. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Clark,  619  Emerson  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cowan,  1446  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Fred  Clutton,  809  Kimball  Road,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Doerrer,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  94,  Tinley  Park,  Ill. 

Mr.  Gerald  J.  Donahue,  134  South  Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Miss  Eva  Faught,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Mr.  Orville  Fay,  1775  Pfingston  Road,  Northbrook,  Ill. 

Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Route  3,  63rd  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  253  Bloomingbank  Road,  Riverside,  Ill. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Gleenlee,  Route  3,  Chrisman,  Ill. 
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Mr.  Theodore  R.  Greer,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  13,  Joy,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  Hahn,  2617  South  11th  St.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Mr.  David  F.  Hall,  809  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Harrell,  1108  Liberty  St.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hodson,  470  Greenfield  Ave.,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

Mr.  William  Marberry,  806  S.E.  Elizabeth  St.,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Mr.  William  G.  Reiser,  1235  Glenview  Road,  Glenview,  Ill. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

Mr.  George  G.  Zink,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  52-El,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

Region  10 
LOUISIANA 

R.V.P.  Mr.  Claude  W.  Davis,  470  Delgado  Drive,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  S.L.I.  Branch  Office,  Lafayette,  La. 

Miss  Marie  Caillet,  Box  365,  S.L.I.  Branch  Office,  Lafayette,  La. 

Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  St.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mr.  Sidney  Conger,  607  South  Hazel,  Arcadia,  La. 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Dickinson,  823  Ratcliff,  Shreveport,  La. 

Miss  Caroline  Dormon,  Saline,  La. 

Mrs.  John  Mclnnis,  Sr.,  911  Jefferson  St.,  Minden,  La. 

Mr.  Joe  G.  Richard,  220  Sunset  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts  Route  3,  Box  354,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Robertson,  2515  Vance  Ave.,  Alexandria,  La. 

Mrs.  V.  C.  Sappington,  209  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mrs.  Alex  Smith,  212  Ockley  Drive,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Walther,  2121  Meriwether  Road,  Shreveport,  La. 

Region  1 1 

MONTANA,  IDAHO,  WYOMING 

R.V.P.  Prof.  Homer  Metcalf,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Ed  Conrad,  Castleford,  Idaho 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Fox,  238  Davis  Ave.,  Nampa,  Idaho 

Mr.  Robert  Jensen,  429  South  Ninth,  Montpelier,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Alfred  Kramer,  Castleford,  Idaho 

Mrs.  James  Maher,  708  Tenth  Ave.,  South,  Nampa,  Idaho 

Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Moore,  1040  South  Thurmond,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Nelson  906  Foster  Ave.,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Estelle  A.  Ricketts,  Route  3,  Jerome,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Sydney  W.  Smith,  Route  2,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Thomas  Speedy,  459  Elm  St.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Lowell  A.  Storm,  Chugwater,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Glen  Suiter,  Route  5,  Caldwell,  Idaho 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Declo,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Walker,  Route  2,  Kimberly,  Idaho 

Region  12 

UTAH,  ARIZONA,  NEW  MEXICO 

R.V.P.  Mr.  Fisher  Harris,  1422  Military  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mrs.  Margaret  Y.  Albright,  2101  E.  45th,  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mrs.  Almira  E.  Baird,  980  North  150  East,  Provo,  Utah 
Mrs.  Ralph  Carlston,  3632  S.  13th,  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Dr.  Philip  Corliss,  Box  68,  Somerton,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Luzon  Crosby,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  623,  Orem,  Utah 
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Mrs.  A.  J.  Fitzgerald  R.F.D.  1,  Box  203,  Magna,  Utah 
Mr.  Walt  Foulger,  171  South  3rd,  East,  American  Fork,  Utah 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy,  Utah 

Mrs.  Valentine  Jacobson,  1525  E.  39th,  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Carl  Larsen,  2561  Elm  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Tell  Muhlestein,  691  East  8th,  North,  Provo,  Utah 
Mr.  M.  D.  Naylor,  1484  Yale  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  M.  D.  Naylor,  Jr.,  1484  Yale  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Clifford  M.  Reynolds,  6863  Crestview  Circle,  Bontiful,  Utah 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Solomon,  1789  Hubbard  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Miss  Gertrude  Songer,  Box  2474,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wallace,  R.F.D.  3,  Box  203-A,  Orem,  Utah 

Region  13 

WASHINGTON,  OREGON 

R.V.P.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hoage,  1314  Stevens  Drv.,  Richland,  Wash. 

Mr.  Ronald  J.  Beattie,  Route  3,  Box  535,  Canby,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Rex  P.  Brown,  Route  3,  Box  293,  Alderwood  Manor,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Tom  M.  Brown,  Route  4,  Box  145,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Carlson,  Summerville,  Ore. 

Mr.  Norris  Carter,  Greenacres,  Wash. 

Mr.  Fred  R.  Crandall,  6402  33rd  Ave.,  South,  Seattle  8,  Wash. 

Mr.  Merle  Daling,  Box  744,  Waterville,  Wash. 

Mr.  B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  Wawawai  Road,  Colton,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Rose  Dightman,  3219  North  33rd  St.,  Tacoma,  7,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Alexia  Gerberg,  Naches,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hunt,  7802  S.  21st,  Tacoma,  66,  Wash. 

Mr.  Bennett  C.  Jones,  5635  S.W.  Boundary,  Portland  19,  Ore. 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  503  West  Sumner,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  J.  Chester  Kirkpatrick,  240  S.W.  3rd  St.,  Pendleton,  Ore. 

Mr.  Jack  G.  Linse,  1421  North  16th  Ave.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Losey,  Route  2,  Box  388,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mr.  Gordon  W.  Plough,  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Powell,  North  4129  Cannon  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Roark,  1024  N.W.  Hawthorn,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Mr.  George  A.  Shoop,  2009  N.E.  Liberty,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Jake  L.  Smith,  Route  3,  Waitsburg,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Sparger,  1324  10th  St.,  Clarkston,  Wash. 

Mr.  Chester  W.  Tompkins,  Route  3,  Box  449,  Canby,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Westenskow,  Box  164,  Imbler,  Ore. 

Region  14 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA 

R.V.P.,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Crouch,  1811  San  Pedro,  Berkeley,  7,  Calif. 

Mr.  David  Childs,  4849  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Fair  Oaks,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Abbie  Collet,  Box  1183,  Reno,  Nev. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Dabagh,  1509  Acton  St.,  Berkeley  2,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Wilma  Darcy,  Box  1108,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Mr.  Richard  Doutt,  789  Colusa  Ave.,  El  Cerrito,  Calif. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Gaulter,  217  Farrelly  Drv.,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Mr.  Lindon  L.  Hoffman,  113  D  Street,  Davis,  Calif. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Hutchings,  855  Monterey  Ct.,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Johnson,  22559  B  Street,  Hayward,  Calif. 
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Mr.  Harold  I.  Johnson,  172  Austin  Ave.,  Atherton,  Calif. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Knopf,  651  Dry  Creek  Road,  Campbell,  Calif. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Melrose,  Route  6,  Box  424,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Al  Nahas,  4350  Stockton  Blvd.,  Sacramento,  17,  Calif. 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant,  40  Senior  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Mr.  Willard  O.  Pankost,  6300  First  Ave.,  Sacramento  17,  Calif. 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Peterson,  1114  Longfellow,  Campbell,  Calif. 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Quadros,  1749  Bell  St.,  N.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Miss  Ruth  Rees,  1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Romer,  Route  1,  Box  101,  Ukiah,  Calif. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Schortman,  1221  West  Putnam  Ave.,  Porterville,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Othelia  Scoville,  560  N.  21st,  San  Jose  12,  Calif. 

Region  15 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

R.V.P.,  Mrs.  Archie  Owen,  6855  N.  Longmont  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Sereno  Brett,  201  Calle  Palo  Colorado,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge,  17231  Sherman  Way,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Mr.  Stewart  Carse,  2844  Chatsworth  Blvd.,  San  Diego  1,  Calif. 

Mr.  Ralph  Conrad,  13542  Hart  St.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Mr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  8260  Longden  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Mr.  Tom  Craig,  R.F.D.  4,  Box  315,  Escondido,  Calif. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cruise,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  102,  Yucaipa  Calif. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Decker,  3880  Clayton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  27,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Barry  Dibble,  120  East  Palm  Ave.,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Heimer,  4748  Columbus  Ave.,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hopson,  9083  East  Duarte  Road,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Mr.  Frank  Jordano,  Jr.,  745  Puente  Drive,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kennedy,  1304  W.  Juanita  St.,  San  Dimas,  Calif. 

Dr.  Lee  Lenz,  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden,  Claremont,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Lyon,  7041  Woodman  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Miss  Elma  Miess,  12982  Borden  Ave.,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Miss  Melva  Moon,  221  Oliver  Road,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Mr.  George  H.  Murray,  20520  Juanita  Ave.,  Covina,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  304  Narcissus  St.,  Corona  del  Mar,  Calif. 

Mr.  Robert  Primer,  Littlerock,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Naida  Stodden,  810  Cheltenham  Road,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Stuetzel,  4746  Ronmar  Place,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Walker,  7013  Haskell  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Mr.  Marion  Walker,  5210  East  Telephone  Road,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Region  16 
CANADA 

R.V.P.,  Mr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  33  College  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Miss  M.  S.  Castle,  Rowancroft  Gardens,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Chamberlain,  314  Maria  St.,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Corcoran,  50  Well  St.,  Stratford,  Ont. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Cole,  187  St.  Clair  Blvd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Dyer,  654  No.  4  Road,  Lulu  Island,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Edmison,  Brighton,  Ont. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Fleming,  154  Sydenham  St.,  London,  Ont. 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Haines,  373  Broadway  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Hooper,  430  Lytton  Blvd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Mr.  Leslie  Laking,  Box  399,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mr.  H.  E.  MacPherson,  119  Lytton  Blvd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mrs.  William  McCann,  1  Queen  St.,  North,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Moffat,  170  Delaware  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mrs.  B.  Richardson,  R.R.  2,  Hannon,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Rolph,  The  Elms,  Scarlett  Road,  Weston,  Ont. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Wadland,  102  Watson  St.,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Region  17 
TEXAS 

R.V.P.,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gill,  1616  12th  St.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Dr.  Sidney  Baird,  3549  Southwestern  Ave.,  Dallas,  5,  Texas 

Mrs.  Sidney  Baird,  3549  Southwestern  Ave.,  Dallas  5,  Texas 

Mr.  Z.  G.  Benson,  2211  Denver  St.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  Z.  G.  Benson,  2211  Denver  St.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Brooks,  Iowa  Park,  Texas 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Burt,  Route  2,  Box  215,  Waco,  Texas 

Mrs.  Stella  Chapman,  9011  Diceman,  Dallas  18,  Texas 

Mr.  W.  R.  Cochran,  3500  Beverly  Drive,  Dallas  5,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Dillard,  2007  Harvard  St.,  Midland,  Texas 

Mrs.  Ida  Dudley,  1106  East  Garrett  St.,  Gainesville,  Texas 

Mrs.  Harry  Frey,  740  East  13th  St.,  Belton,  Texas 

Miss  Annie  T.  Giles,  3900  Cherrywood  Drive,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  H.  H.  Henkelmann,  4020  Linden  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hodges,  Route  8,  Box  342,  Dallas  11,  Texas 

Mr.  W.  Dean  Lee,  707  East  9th  St.,  Houston,  Texas 

Mrs.  Joe  M.  Leonard  Sr.,  227  Lanins  St.,  Gainesville,  Texas 

Mr.  A.  E.  Mackey,  Box  3844,  T.S.C.W.,  Denton,  Texas 

Mr.  M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  4215  Rosa  Road,  Dallas  9,  Texas 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  4215  Rosa  Road,  Dallas  9,  Texas 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn  11122  Claymore  Drive,  Houston,  24,  Texas 

Mrs.  Asbury  S.  Parks,  Route  4,  Box  505-E,  Houston  5,  Texas 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Ray,  2271  Lipscomb,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Judge  Guy  Rogers,  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  Guy  Rogers,  1806  Grant  St.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mr.  O.  C.  Rose,  704  Virginia,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Slaughter,  4  West  11th  Place,  Houston  5,  Texas 

Mrs.  Francis  Stanglin,  5423  Lindsley,  Dallas,  23,  Texas 

Mrs.  Mary  Stevens,  824  Gambrell  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Tallman,  3312  Childress  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Airs.  H.  H.  Varner,  Route  2,  Box  413,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Wallace  Temple,  Texas 

Mrs.  Loreta  White,  Box  565,  Gainesville,  Texas 

Mr.  Roy  White,  2632  White  Settlement  Rd.,  Route  2,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Region  18 

KANSAS,  MISSOURI 

R.V.P.,  Mrs.  Walter  Buxton,  817  S.  Sappington  Rd.,  Webster  Groves  19,  Mo. 
Air.  Orville  Baker,  810  Litchfield  St.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Miss.  Mary  A.  Becker  7221  Palmer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Clifford  Benson,  1201  Verl  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Airs.  Bert  Brickell,  Flowerhill,  Saffordville,  Kan. 

Airs.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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Miss  Lily  Buder,  3509  Brown  Rd.,  St.  Louis  21,  Mo. 

Mr.  Carson  Clardy,  1944  East  72,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger,  824  Patterson,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Earl  Creech,  1510  Byers,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Dafforn,  Cunningham,  Kan. 

Mr.  Paul  Dennis,  Route  9,  Box  890,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Fleck,  29  Silver  Lane,  Independence,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Gates  416  West  College  St.,  Aurora,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Ervin  Gruben,  709  College  St.,  Scott  City,  Kan. 

Mr.  Allen  C.  Harper,  F  Street,  Gashland,  Mo. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Harry,  Home,  Kan. 

Dr.  William  J.  Hunt,  2600  Pacific  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Justice,  524  South  Lorraine  St.,  Wichita  9,  Kans. 

Rev.  David  Kinish,  O.S.B.,  St.  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lewis,  4512  State  Line  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Mr.  John  Ohl,  4001  East  31st  St.,  Wichita,  18,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Palmer,  122  East  Drake  Ave.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Petersen,  5400  Euclid  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  30,  Mo. 

Mrs.  B.  K.  Reeble,  1515  Market  St.,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Mr.  Ray  K.  Rickman,  1610  Bird  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mr.  Glenn  Rogers,  902  Crisp  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Salley,  Liberal,  Kan. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Sapp,  2319  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mr.  Carl  Schirmer,  6104  King  Hill  Ave.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Schirmer,  5701  S.  2nd  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Schoonover,  404  South  5th  St.,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Schwinn,  2004  Gold  St.,  Wichita,  11,  Kan. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  3  Sassafras  Lane,  Ferguson  21,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  3  Sassafras  Lane,  Ferguson  21,  Mo. 

Mr.  Herman  Selle,  109  Grandview  Road,  Hickman  Mills,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Beryl  L.  Smith,  506  Main  St.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Street,  11219  East  19th  St.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Mr.  Elmer  Tiemann,  Route  3,  Box  811,  Robertson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Trimpa,  Sublette,  Kan. 

Mr.  Bernard  Ulrich,  1120  Parallel  St.,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ulrich,  1120  Parallel  St.,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Dr.  Hugo  Wall,  University  of  Wichita,  Wichita  6,  Kan. 

Mr.  F.  Gordon  Willis,  1214  Willow  Ave.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Region  19 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

R.V.P.,  Mrs.  Eileen  Donohoe,  Mill  Race  Farm,  Clinton,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Berkson,  Glen  Gardner,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr.,  11  Meadow  Road,  Chatham,  N.J. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gatty,  225  Griffith  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gray,  140  Upper  Saddle  River  Road,  Montvale,  N.J. 
Mr.  Victor  Hallman,  5  West  Maple  St.,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lausten,  Dogwood  Hills,  Route  29,  Mountainside,  N.J. 
Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview,  Castleton  Cor.,  Staten  I.,  14,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Smith,  Benedict  Rd.,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Smith,  Benedict  Rd.,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  474  Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.J. 
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Region  20 
COLORADO 

R.V.P.,  Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  7650  West  4th  Ave.,  Denver  15,  Colo. 

Mr.  LeMoine  J.  Bechtold,  4201  S.  University,  Englewood,  Colo. 

Mr.  Everett  L.  Cline,  991  S.  Columbine,  Denver  9,  Colo. 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  East  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Aileen  C.  Fluken,  575  East  Bates  Ave.,  Englewood,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gray,  240  Hunt  St.,  Salida,  Colo. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Lincoln,  1200  Lake  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  Box  19,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mr.  Roy  Rogers,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Shulenberg,  7606  Robinson  Way,  Arvada,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Roy  M.  Wolf,  1020  Greenwood,  Canon  City,  Colo. 

Region  21 

IOWA,  NEBRASKA,  NORTH  DAKOTA,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

R.V.P.,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  Henry  Brees,  Pierce,  Neb. 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Clinefelter,  1541  S.  26th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Leota  Dailey,  2825  West  5th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Mr.  George  Dubes,  2128  Isabella  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Ellis,  118  North  Sheridan  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 
Mr.  E.  A.  Emery,  219  North  Cecelia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Mabel  Framke,  Box  1344,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Miss  Hazel  Grapes,  Big  Springs,  Neb. 

Miss  Vivian  Grapes,  Big  Springs,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Angie  Gutekunst,  Box  37,  State  Center,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Leon  High,  Lexington,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Fern  Irving,  4612  Saratoga  Ave.,  Omaha  11,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Martin  Johnson,  West  Fargo,  N.D. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kavan,  2310  S.  49th  St.,  Omaha  6,  Neb. 

Mr.  William  Keeling,  2221  Towle  St.,  Fall  City,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Vern  Larson,  3331  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Mr.  R.  L.  Lyell,  2103  N  Street,  Auburn,  Neb. 

Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Ricker,  1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 
Mr.  Carl  Rohman,  3940  S.  40th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Mr.  Frank  Ryan,  Quimby,  Iowa 

Mr.  Henry  Sass,  Route  1,  Benson  Sta.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  Clifford  W.  Smith,  113  N.  Union,  Vermillion,  S.D. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Snyder,  3823  4th  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Mapleton,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Mapleton,  Iowa 

Region  22 

ARKANSAS,  OKLAHOMA 

R.V.P.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  McCaughey,  5720  N.W.  36th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Mr.  Wiley  Abshire,  Route  4,  Edmond,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Davis  Biggs,  Hughes,  Ark. 

Mr.  Paul  Cherry,  Tyrone,  Okla. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Clark,  915  East  Main  St.,  Sentinel,  Okla. 

Mr.  Ralph  Deitrick,  Route  3,  Gravette,  Ark. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  1633  East  22nd  St.,  Tulsa  14,  Okla. 
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Mrs.  Dan  Holloway,  1626  Birch  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Jennings,  WynneWood,  Okla. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Johnston,  1116  Lake  St.,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Cecil  McCutcheon,  926  N.W.  19th  St.,  Oklahoma  City  6,  Okla. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Mayes,  Box  474,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Murphy,  419  Monroe  St.,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Peuter,  1132  North  McKinley,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Plato,  2217  N.W.  14th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Powell,  103  Cass  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Russell  Pryer,  1216  N.W.  33rd  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Sam  Sargo,  Route  7,  Box  127,  Hot  Springs  Ark. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Sawyers,  204  South  Scott  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Stilling,  2811  Guilford  Lane,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Shaver,  Box  554,  Bethany,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Stanley,  2401  N.E.  24th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Stoner,  602  North  Malone  St.,  Enid,  Okla. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Terry,  10901  East  11,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Paul  Updegraff,  324  Emelyn  St.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Colin  Whatoff,  221  S.E.  62,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Zenor,  2232  N.W.  28th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  HONORARY  JUDGES 

American  Iris  Society,  1956 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Becherer,  4809  Hamburg  St.,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Brennan,  15  Clifton  Court,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Caldwell,  55  Warren  Place,  Montclair,  N.J. 

Mr.  Sam  Y.  Caldwell,  W  L  A  C,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Clarence  P.  Connell,  Route  2,  Goodlettsville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Cooley,  810  North  Water  St.,  Silverton,  Ore. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Cousins,  London,  Ontario,  Canada 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Cross,  Rt.  2,  Lakeville,  Minn. 

Mr.  Fred  DeForest,  Route  3,  Box  363,  Canby,  Ore. 

Mr.  Ed  Dickenson,  1555  Clairborne  Ave.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mrs.  Geddes  Douglas,  Hill  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dumont,  1615  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Egelberg,  142  South  Sixth  St.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Essig,  744  Creston  Road,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Mr.  Earl  E.  Evans,  R.F.D.  1,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Fielding,  144  South  Euclid  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Rev.  Paul  E.  Folkers,  216  East  Main  St.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fraser,  48  Elbridge  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Frese,  23  Hubbard  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  1825  N.  Capitol  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grinter,  126  West  Maple  Ave.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Hill,  499  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  Harriet  R.  Halloway,  832  Madison  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  528  Bristol  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Editha  M.  Hudson,  Stella,  Neb. 

Mr.  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  R.F.D.  1,  Meredith,  N.H. 

Dr.  Stafford  Jory,  3170  Euclid  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge,  Silverton,  Ore. 
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Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis,  1414  Culebra  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mr.  W.  B.  MacMillan,  211  North  Washington  St.,  Abbeville,  La. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Marx,  Route  2,  Boring,  Ore. 

Mr.  Alexander  Maxwell,  2307  Butterfield  Road,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Mr.  Win.  Miles,  Surreyhurst  Farms,  Rt.  5,  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  Canada 
Mr.  Carl  S.  Milliken,  970  New  York  Ave.,  Altadena,  Calif. 

Mr.  Ira  Nelson,  Box  36,  S.L.I.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Col.  J.  C.  Nicholls,  114  Overlook  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Harry  R.  O’Brien,  West  Wilson  Bridge  Rd.,  Worthington,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Peterson,  3731  Oliver  Ave.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  George  M.  Reed,  25  S.  Linwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  5,  Penna. 

Dr.  Matthew  C.  Riddle,  2557  S.W.  Vista,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mr.  William  Roan,  Thorp,  Wash. 

Mr.  Carl  Salbach,  657  Woodmont  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Schmelzer,  601  S.  Division  St.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mr.  Bernard  Schreiner,  Route  2,  Box  327,  Salem,  Ore. 

Mr.  Robert  Schreiner,  Route  2,  Box  327,  Salem,  Ore. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Sturtevant,  1244  Arden  Road,  Pasadena  5,  Calif. 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  1519  Tippecanoe  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tharp,  445  Seventh  St.,  Payette,  Idaho 

Mr.  Herman  F.  Thorup,  1195  Crystal  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  520  Third  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Lillian  Trichel,  811  Kirby  Place,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Trine,  Box  325,  Felton,  Calif. 

Mr.  Howard  R.  Watkins,  309  Cumberland  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mr.  Wilbur  W.  Weed,  680  Chestnut  Drive,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Mr.  Theodore  Weston,  2049  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  17,  N.Y, 
Mr.  Clarence  G.  White,  520  Sunset  Drive,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Mr.  R.  M.  White,  Summerland,  B.C.,  Canada 

Mr.  John  C.  Wister,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Penna. 

EXHIBITION  JUDGES  —  1956 

Region  4 
MARYLAND— 

Mrs.  William  Beury,  Locust  Vale,  Towson  4 

Mrs.  Wendell  D.  Allen,  212  Wendover  Rd.,  BaltimorelS 

Mrs.  J.  Brookes  Smith,  1802  Dixon  Rd.,  Baltimore  9 

WEST  VIRGINIA — 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Seckman,  216  Ryder  Ave.,  Clarksburg 

Region  5 

NORTH  CAROLINA— 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Landolina,  Sr.,  Box  935,  Winston-Salem 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— 

Mrs.  Ernest  Thayer,  Bon  Nest,  Rte.  3,  Spartanburg 

GEORGIA— 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Butts,  Thomaston 

Region  6 
MICHIGAN— 

Mrs.  Edwin  Crosby,  2110  Lapeer,  Flint  3 

OHIO— 

Mrs.  Frank  Biggio,  4455  Sunset  Blvd.,  Steubenville 
Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Sedgwick,  1825  Plum,  Steubenville 
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INDIANA— 

Mrs.  Adda  Ayres,  North  Spencer  St.,  Redkey 
Mrs.  Glen  Kildow,  504  East  Jackson,  Alexandria 
Mrs.  Noel  E.  Proctor,  1215  E.  Adams,  Muncie 

Region  7 
KENTUCKY — 

Mrs.  Paul  Garrett,  College  Heights,  Bowling  Green 
Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Shields,  4612  Bellevue  Ave.,  Louisville  8 
Mrs.  John  W.  Turner,  122  Seneca  Trail,  Louisville  14 
TENNESSEE — 

Mrs.  Vivian  G.  Hill,  1408  Lakeland  Dr.,  Knoxville 

Mrs.  Tom  O.  Kesterson,  Barbara  Dr.,  Knoxville 

Mrs.  Claude  I.  Ravan,  906  North  Moore  Rd.,  Chattanooga 

MISSISSIPPI— 

Myra  Virginia  Smith,  D’Evereux,  Box  215,  Natchez 

ALABAMA — 

Mrs.  Walter  Thompson,  2907  Southwood  Rd.,  Birmingham  9 

Region  8 
MINNESOTA— 

Frank  E.  Cross,  Rte.  2,  Lakeville 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Thompson,  529  Woodland  Ave.,  Duluth  5 

WISCONSIN — 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Parker,  Box  376,  Fort  Atkinson 

Region  10 
LOUISIANA— 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Conger,  609  South  Hazel,  Arcadia 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts,  Rte.  3,  Baton  Rouge 

Region  11 
IDAHO— 

Archer  B.  Carpenter,  2805  Teton,  Boise 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hickenlooper,  170  So.  1st,  Preston 
Mrs.  Ann  Purviance,  414  Main  St.,  Lewiston 

MONTANA — 

Mrs.  Marvin  Hart,  705  North  3rd,  Missoula 

WYOMING— 

Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  906  So.  8th,  Laramie 

Region  13 
OREGON— 

Mrs.  Wesley  Foumal,  9000  S.E.  82  St.,  Portland  66 

WASHINGTON— 

Mrs.  Etta  S.  Campbell,  Box  163,  Mount  Vernon 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Keen,  242  West  Cherry,  Walla  Walla 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Mize,  Rte.  3,  Box  189,  Bellingham 
Mrs.  James  D.  Ruggles,  Rte.  3,  Box  190,  Bellingham 

Region  17 
TEXAS— 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Beavers,  6732  Fortune  Rd.,  Fort  Worth 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Blackstone,  714  East  St.,  Houston  8 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Neal,  Box  967,  Vernon 
Mrs.  Cliff  Wiley,  1010— 11th  Place,  Big  Spring 
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Region  18 
KANSAS— 

Mrs.  Francis  Heagney,  Selden 
Mrs.  Charles  Heisz,  Box  193,  Selden 
Mrs.  N.J.  Smiley,  Stafford 

MISSOURI— 

Mrs.  Hazel  Louise  Knapp,  Box  75,  Fenton 

Mrs.  C.  C.  McClanahan,  Rte.  1,  Knob  Noster 

Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Pennewill,  502  Donne  Ave.,  University  City 

Mrs.  James  R.  Searles,  Rte.  13,  Topping  Rd.,  Kirkwood  22 

Region  19 
NEW  JERSEY— 

Mrs.  P.  Jos.  Leibrecht,  Box  282,  Pompton,  Plaines 

Region  21 
IOWA— 

Mrs.  John  F.  Laughlin,  612  West  Cherry,  Cherokee 
Mrs.  Paul  Rieke,  Van  Horne 

NEBRASKA— 

Mrs.  John  A.  Graff,  7705  Fort  Crook  Rd.,  Omaha 

Mrs.  Alfred  Martens,  Atkinson 

Mrs.  Eric  Miller,  Cortland 

Mrs.  Dial  Nolan,  110  West  11th,  Lexington 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

Mrs.  George  Jorgensen,  Dell  Rapids 

Region  22 
OKLAHOMA— 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gilbert,  1213  Lake  St.,  Lawton 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Johnston,  1116  Lake  St.,  Lawton 
Mrs.  James  G.  True,  1611  Lake  St.,  Lawton 
J.  Lee  Rogers,  Rte.  1,  Box  30,  Bison 


' 


J.  E.  WALTON  GARDEN 

Grower  of  Fine  Iris 

279  W.  33rd  South 
Salt  Lake  City  15,  Utah 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 


Brown's  EVERBIooming 
Iris  Gardens 

RE-BLOOMERS  — My  Hobby 

Catalog,  instructions  with  orders 

G.  PERCY  BROWN 

CENTRAL  VILLAGE,  P.O.  MASS. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 


"OREGON  GROWN  IRIS" 

Dwarf  and  Tall  Bearded 

DONALD  J.  BEATTIE 
Rt.  3,  Box  535  Canby,  Oregon 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
VISITORS  WELCOME 


Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
HARDY  NORTHERN 
GROWN  PLANTS 
Free  Catalog — No  Color 

BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

55th  Street  near  9th  Ave. 
La  Grange,  III. 


BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

Growing  and  Hybridizing 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY  IRIS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Rt.  4,  Box  145,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Dakota  grown  hardy  stock 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH 
Grower  and  Hybridizer 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
113  No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 

C.  &  A.  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
1749  Bell  St.  Sacramento  21,  Calif. 


CARDINAL 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Tall  bearded,  dwarf,  intermediate 
OVER  1,000  VARIETIES 

R.  P.  BEARDSLEY,  HAMILTON,  IND. 


CLEVENGER'S  GARDEN 

Is  again  selling  choice  surplus  rhi¬ 
zomes  of  the  newer  iris,  and  hem¬ 
erocallis.  Prices  are  very  reason¬ 
able.  Can  supply  hybrid  seed 
from  choice  crosses  in  both  iris  and 
hems.  Special  crosses  will  be  made 
if  they  are  ordered  early  enough. 
Please  write  me  for  circular  and 
information. 

DR.  LEWIS  CLEVENGER 

824  EAST  PATTERSON  AVENUE 
KIRKSVILLE,  MISSOURI 


COOLEY’S 

GARDENS 

SILVERTON,  OREGON 

Featuring  the 
KLEINSORGE  BROWNS 
and  the  famous 
HALL  FLAMINGO  PINKS 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  IN  COLOR  25c 


Send  10c  for  new  list  120  different 
35mm.  COLOR  SLIDE  RENTAL 

PHILIP  G.  CORLISS 

P.  O.  BOX  68B,  SOMERTON,  ARIZONA 

Deluxe  First  Edition,  $10.00  postpaid 

"HEMEROCALLIS:  THE  PERENNIAL 
SUPREME" 


AUDREY  B.  COTTAM 

ROUTE  2  UNION,  MISSOURI 
2500  varieties — new  and  old 

On  highway  66 — Four  miles  east  of 
St.  Clair,  Missouri 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
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DIEHL'S  GARDENS 

ALAMO,  CALIF. 

Dwarf-Dutch 
Tall  Bearded 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

Jack  G.  Linse 
"Irises  of  Distinction" 

FREE  CATALOG  —  NO  COLOR 
1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Quality  Stock 
grown  in  the  famous 
Wenatchee  Valley 
*  *  * 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Ohio  grown  Bearded  Iris 
exclusively 

400  VARIETIES— LIST  ON  REQUEST 
(service  confined  to  States  east  of 
the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd., 

Gates  Mills  P.O.,  Ohio 


Please  note  new  address 

FAY  GARDENS 

ORVILLE  W.  FAY 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

1775  PFINGSTEN  ROAD 
NORTH  BROOK,  ILLINOIS 

Pr  ice  list  featuring  own  originations 
Free  on  Request 


EDEN  ROAD 

IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  Box  117 
Wenatchee,  Washington 


Sdeatvald  (2tvtdeK& 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

offer  an  extensive  list  of  bearded 
iris,  dwarf  to  tall,  Japanese,  Si¬ 
berian  and  Spuria  iris  and  hem- 
erocallis. 


FAIRMOUNT 

GARDENS 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Presents  1956  Introductions  of: 

HARRY  RANDALL 
STEDMAN  BUTTRICK 
KENNETH  SMITH 
JESSE  WILLS 
HAROLD  KNOWLTON 
EDWARD  WATKINS 
MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 

Iris  •  Hemerocallis  •  Hostas 

Hardy,  well  grown  stock,  tested  in  our 
garden.  Catalog  20c. 


FEATURING  THE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
OF  WALTER  BUSS 


Beautiful  color  catalog 
free  to  AIS  members. 
Address  Dept.  I. 


L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 
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GILLAND'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

Colorful  Colorado 

IRIS 

FREE  CATALOG 
Route  3,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


HEARTHSTONE 
IRIS  GARDENS 
M.  BERRY  DOUB 
Serving  AIS  Regions  3  and  4 
since  1923. 

Visitors  always  welcome 
CLEAR  SPRING,  MARYLAND 


HOFFMANS  IRIS  GARDEN 

TO  HAVE  THE  BEST 
BEGIN  WITH  THE  BEST 

M3  D  Street,  Davis,  California 

CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


IRIS  CITY  GARDENS 

THE  LOSEYS 

Choice  Washington  Grown 
Bearded  Iris 

Rt.  2,  Box  388B 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


PLEASE  NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 

IRISNOLL 

FRED  DEFOREST 

RT.  3,  BOX  363  CANBY,  OREGON 

CATALOG,  FEATURING  OWN 
ORIGINATIONS  AND  SELECTED 
VARIETIES, 

FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


IRISDALE  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  Prop. 

Outstanding  Collection 
List  on  Request  Only 
Dwarf,  Intermediate,  Tall  Bearded, 
Siberian 

528  W.  BRISTOL  ST.  ELKHART,  IND. 

QUALITY  VARIETIES 
QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 

Get  our  guarantees 
Try  Us 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon  grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KIRKPATRICK  GARDENS 

Choice  Tall  Bearded  and  Spuria 
Iris  from  the  Round-Up  City 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
240  S.W.  Third  St.,  Pendelton,  Oregon 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

651  Dry  Creek  Rd.,  Campbell,  Cal. 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 


1.35 


LAMB  NURSERIES 

Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Perennials  &  Rock  Plants 
FREE  CATALOG 

E.  101  Sharp,  Box  B,  Spokane  2,  Wash. 

LAWSON  GARDENS 

Choice  Iris 

Old  favorites  and  new  introductions 
FREE  CATALOG 
Many,  money  saving  offers 
P.  O.  Box  314  Valley  Center,  Calif. 


Lyon  Iris  Gardens 

FEATURING  THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST  INTRODUCTIONS 

Bearded  and  Beardless  Species 

Introducers  of  the 

NIES-WALKER  Spurias 

Hemerocall  is 

COLOR  CATALOG  25c 
deductible  from  first  order 

704 1 -R  Woodman  Avenue 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIF. 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGron,  Prop. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

LONGFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Featuring  Cook,  Lapham,  Waters,  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Jonas,  Robinson  and 
Williamson  introductions 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

RT.  6,  BOX  424,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Offering  the  most  COMPLETE  and 
FASCINATING  listing  of  iris  in  com¬ 
merce.  Oldest  to  the  very  newest  Tall 
Bearded,  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (Table), 
Dwarfs,  Oncos,  Regelias,  Arilbreds, 
Spurias,  Louisianas,  Siberians,  Japs,  Evan- 
sias,  Dutch,  and  Misc.  Iris.  Also  DAY- 
LILIES. 

1956  INTRODUCTIONS: 

QUIEN  SABE,  (Alice  White)  M.T.B. 
(Table)  iris. 

AMETHYST  STAR,  (Sid  DuBose)  Louis¬ 
iana  iris. 

EASTER  BEAUTY,  (W.  B.  Davis)  Daylily. 
MANNEQUIN,  (W.  B.  Davis)  Daylily. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  ®  Boulder,  Colorado 


MARIPOSA  CANYON 
GARDENS 

A  Select  List  of  the  Newer 
Introductions  at  Reasonable 
Prices 

892  W.  MARIPOSA  STREET 
ALTADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

List  on  Request  (no  color) 


LIQUIDATIOI 

SALE 


Greatest  saving  on  world  famous  varieties  01 
•  •  Fine  Iris  and  D  a  y  I  i  I  •  e  8  •  •  •  — 


Write  now  for  our  new  lowest  prices. 


MILLIKEN  GARDEN  *  BOX  1131  -  POMONA, CALII 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

Modern  Iris  —  500  Varieties 

MR.  &  MRS.  J.  R.  HAMBLEN 
2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy,  Utah 

Catalog  on  Request — No  Color 
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NORWOOD 
IRIS  GARDENS 
IRIS  —  DAYLILIES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  OVER  500 
VARIETIES  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

12043-9  Hailwood  Dr.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


"Northern  Grown" 
PEONIES,  IRIS, 
HEMEROCALLIS 

MISSION  GARDENS 

TECHNY,  ILLINOIS 
(3  Mi.  North  of  Glenview.) 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"APPLE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD" 

HYBRIDIZING  and  GROWING 
FREE  PRICE  LIST 

1501  Fifth  Street  —  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


Rainbow 

Hybridizing  Gardens 

Lloyd  Austin 

Originator  of  the  New  Horned  Iris 

UNICORN,  PLUMED  DELIGHT  and  MUL¬ 
BERRY  SNOW,  and  of  Oncobreds  such  as 
REAL  GOLD,  CLEMENTINA,  PINK  MOHR, 
PINK  MARBLE,  etc. 

AND  FOR  1956 

The  First  American  Oncogelias:  PERSIAN 
LACE  and  PERSIAN  BRONZE. 

WORLD'S  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  UP-TO- 
DATE  OFFERINGS  IN  IRIS  FOR 
YEAR-ROUND  BLOOM 

Specializing  in  Oncos,  Regelias,  Oncogelias, 
Oncobreds,  Autumn  and  Winter  Bloomers, 
the  new  Lilli  puts,  Dwarfst  Siberians  and  Tall 
Bearded  in  wide  array,  especially  the  newest 
in  Flamingo  Pinks. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only 
DO-IT-YOURSELF  IRIS  CATALOG-GUIDE¬ 
BOOK,  with  parentages  and  hybridizing  hints 
for  Iris  ot  ALL  types,  and  receive  FREE  Credit 
Certificate  with  valuable  offer. 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  an  established  strain 
exclusively. 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.  R.  3,  Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  Best  in  Dwarf  Iris 
FREE  LIST 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  19,  Oregon 

RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  NORTH  12th  STREET 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 

Growing  1000  of  the  world's  finest 
iris.  The  best  of  the  newer  intro¬ 
ductions  and  older  varieties. 

Surplus  stock  of  "Antiques"  at 
give  away  prices. 

The  best  of  all  older  varieties  in¬ 
cluding  all  Medal  Winners. 

All  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
VISITORS  WELCOME 


SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 
Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 

731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 


SOO-PREME-GARDENS 

Growers  of  Outstanding  Iris 

GEO.  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 
HYBRIDIZER  GROWER 

HWY.  77  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
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SCHREINER’S 

CARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Send  25c  for  catalog  showing  125 
kinds  in  beautiful  natural  color. 
Featuring  TRIM,  Wm.  McKee's 
fine  new  red,  Mrs.  Stevens'  POLAR 
CAP  and  4  new  Schreiner  intro¬ 
ductions. 

RT.  2,  BOX  327K  SALEM,  OREGON 


TETON  GARDENS 

Oncos — Susiana,  Gatesii,  Lupina, 
Lortetii,  Nazarena,  and  Bismarkiana 
REGELIAS  and  HYBRIDS 

ARCHER  B.  CARPENTER 

2805  TETON  ST.,  BOISE,  IDAHO 

WHITE  OAK  FARM 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey's 
Iris  originations 


LIST  ON  REQUEST 


Syllmar  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 
Grower  and  hybridizer  of 


FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 


12982  Borden  Ave. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIFORNIA 

Catalog  in  color  on  request 


707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 


“Up  to  the  Minute” 
Offerings 

IN  BEARDED,  HYBRID,  DWARF 
AND  SPURIA  IRIS. 

FINE  HEMEROCALLIS 

Send  25c  for  our  comprehensive 
HYBRIDIZERS  CATALOG  AND 
HANDBOOK 

TELL’S  IRIS 
GARDENS 


691  E.  8  N.  Provo,  Utah 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 

Select  from  a  large  list  of  choice,  standard  varieties  and  new  intro¬ 
ductions.  Catalog  sent  on  request.  Shipping  period  August  through 
October. 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE,  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 


GILBERT  II.  WILD  &  SON 

DEPT.  AIS  —  6,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 
GROWERS  OF  THE  FINEST  IRIS,  PEONIES 
AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in  color.  Send  25^  for 
your  copy  today.  (Deductible  from  your  first  order.) 
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REGISTRATION  of  GUEST  IRIS 

for  the 

1958  CONVENTION 
In  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  completed  for  the  1958  annual  meeting 
being  sponsored  by  Region  2  and  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society.  Garden 
tours  have  been  scheduled  in  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Ithaca,  N.Y.  In 
each  of  these  cities  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  display  of 
guest  irises  in  selected  tour  gardens. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  have  their  recent  originations  displayed  at  the 
1958  Convention  should  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  registration  form 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Guest  Iris  Committee  before  June  15,  1956. 

Assignments  to  convention  gardens  will  be  made  promptly  there¬ 
after.  Each  registrant  will  be  mailed  instructions  for  shipping  his  irises 
directly  to  the  owner  of  one  of  the  convention  display  gardens  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  guest  irises  assigned  to  his  garden 
and  for  the  return  of  stock  requested  by  the  sender  after  the  convention. 


GUEST  IRIS  REGISTRATION 

for 

NEW  YORK  STATE  in  '58 


NAME  OF  ORIGINATOR . 

ADDRESS  . 

NUMBER  OF  GUEST  IRIS  TO  BE  SENT  . 

PREFERRED  SHIPPING  DATE  .  . 

To  assist  in  providing  adequate  facilities  for  1958  guest  irises,  please 
fill  out  and  return  this  form  before  June  15,  1956  to: 

L.  F.  RANDOLPH,  CHAIRMAN 
GUEST  IRIS  COMMITTEE 
SHELDON  RD.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Region  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Troy  R.  Westmeyer,  Lexington  St., 
Burlington,  Mass. 

Region  2 — New  York.  Mrs.  Henry  Blenis,  Ravena,  New  York. 

Region  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Walter  Kimmick,  401 
Woodside  Road,  Pittsburgh  21,  Penna. 

Region  4 — Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Smith,  1901  Montclair  Ave.,  Norfolk  6,  Virginia. 

Region  5 — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mr. 
Milton  Blanton,  1991  D.  Lowe  Dr.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Region  6 — Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Dr.  V.  R.  Frederick,  145 
Tanglewood  Dr.,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Region  7 — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Carney,  500  Colonial  Rd.,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

Region  8 — Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Berger,  2236  E. 
42nd  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Region  9 — Illinois.  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  405  Lakelawn  Blvd., 
Aurora,  Illinois. 

Region  10 — Louisiana.  Mr.  Claude  Davis,  470  Delgado  Dr,,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Region  11 — Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  Homer  Metcalf,  Dept, 
of  Horticulture,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Region  12— -Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Fisher  Harris,  1422 
Military  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Region  13 — Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hoage,  1314 
Stevens  Drive,  Richland,  Washington, 

Region  14— Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Crouch, 
1811  San  Pedro  Ave.,  Berkeley  7,  Calif. 

Region  15— -Southern  California.  Mrs.  Archie  Owen,  6855  No.  Long¬ 
mont  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Region  16 — Canada.  Mr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  33  College  St.,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Region  17 — Texas.  Mrs.  John  E.  Gill,  1616  12th  St.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

Region  18 — Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  817  S.  Sap- 
pington  Rd.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Region  19— New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Donohoe, 
P.  O.  Box  381,  Clinton,  New  Jersey. 

Region  20 — Colorado.  Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  7650  W.  Fourth  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Region  21 — Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Region  22 — Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  5720 
N.  W.  36th  St,  Rt.  10,  Box  61,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
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The  July  Bulletin  is  always  a  problem.  Spring  represents  busy 
months  for  everyone.  The  last  of  our  backlog  of  material  goes  into 
the  April  Bulletin.  Pictures  have  long  since  been  used  up  and  when 
May  rolls  around  flowers  are  in  bloom  and  no  one  is  in  a  mind  for 
writing. 

It  takes  forty-five  days  for  us  here  at  the  office  to  produce  a 
Bulletin.  I  mean  by  this  that  it  takes  forty-five  days  to  read  the 
copy,  re-type,  correct  spelling,  punctuate,  make  headings,  write 
captions,  read  proof,  count  lines  and  do  all  the  hundreds  of  little 
things  that  go  into  the  work  behind  the  scene.  For  us  to  get  out  a 
Bulletin  the  first  of  July  means  that  everything  must  be  in  by  May 
fifteenth.  Unfortunately  on  May  15th  irises  haven’t  even  bloomed 
in  Portland,  Oregon;  the  season  at  Nashville  is  just  past  its  height; 
Chicago  is  still  twenty-two  days  away  from  normal  bloom  and 
Portland,  Maine  has  hardly  pulled  away  the  winter  covering  from 
around  the  clumps. 

We  offer  you  this  issue  therefore  with  no  apologies.  We  would 
like  more  varietal  comments,  but  they  will  have  to  be  postponed 
until  October.  In  any  event  things  are  happening,  the  Society  is  in 
the  process  of  generating  a  new  impetus.  Bloom  for  the  most  part 
was  good  over  these  United  States  and  a  highly  successful  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  in  Southern  California. 

We  have  something  new  in  the  National  Robin  program  and  John 
B  artholomew  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  fine  piece  of  organization. 
The  Dwarf  Iris  Society  is  enjoying  rapid  growth  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Walter  Welch.  Earl  Roberts,  Bee  Warburton,  Edwin 
Roundlett,  and  their  associates  have  the  Median  Iris  Club  well 
underway.  A  new  Aril  Society  has  been  formed  recently  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Spuria  Iris  Society  with  headquarters  in  Houston, 
Texas  is  already  a  going  concern.  These  and  many  more  things 
only  serve  to  refute  the  oft  heard  charge  that  our  name  should  be 
The  American  Tall  Bearded  Society.  It  is  one  thing  for  those 
who  criticize  and  offer  nothing;  it  is  quite  another  to  see  a  need  and 
sine  Qua  non,  become  the  instrument  of  its  fulfillment.  Even  to  the 
most  diffident  it  must  be  apparent  that  our  Society  is  in  a  state  of 
flux.  Our  membership  is  changing  geographically  and  psycho- 
logicallv.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  as  a  Societv  can  meet 
the  challenge  of  new  ideas  and  ideals  in  this,  which  of  necessity, 
must  be  a  new  era. 


The  Editor 


The  President  s  Corner 

The  1956  Annual  Meeting  in  Los  Angeles  has  come  and  gone. 
Our  sights  are  now  turned  eastward  to  Memphis  in  1957. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  write  this  article  and  pass  up 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  all  for  making  the  1956  Annual 
Meeting  one  of  the  best  ever. 

Mrs.  Archie  Owen,  RVP  in  Region  15  and  her  committee  did  an 
excellent  job  of  planning  and  staging  this  meeting  for  the  Society. 
You  members  responded  by  attending  in  record  numbers  as  there 
were  389  officially  registered  at  the  meeting  with  only  one  Region 
not  represented.  To  all  of  you  may  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  you  gave  the  committee  and  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  making  the  meeting  a  success.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  have  you  in  Southern  California  this  year. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  bulletin  I  stated  that  this  month  I  wanted 
to  discuss  with  you  one  of  the  new  projects  of  the  Society. 

Your  Roard  of  Directors,  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  officially 
approved  a  National  Robin  Program.  Mr.  John  Bartholomew  of 
Milton,  Massachusetts  was  appointed  National  Robin  Director  and 
Mr.  Jay  Ackerman  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Robin  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  National  Robin  Program  is  threefold.  The 
first  and  primary  objective  is  to  design  and  operate  a  system  in 
which  any  member  of  the  American  Iris  Society  may  join  an  iris 
robin  of  his  own  choice,  by  making  application  to  do  so.  The  second 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  machinery  through  which  interesting  iris 
information  can  be  searched  out  of  AIS  sponsored  robins,  or  other 
existing  independent  iris  robins,  re-edited,  and,  when  considered 
worthy,  passed  along  to  the  Bulletin  for  publication.  The  third 
objective  is  to  establish  a  correspondence  system  within  the  Society, 
in  which  the  members  will  become  better  acquainted,  where  ideas 
may  be  more  freely  exchanged,  the  whole  resulting  in  an  AIS  mem¬ 
bership  more  closely  knit  together. 

May  I  call  to  your  attention,  the  article  in  this  Bulletin  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Bartholomew,  National  Robin  Director.  This  article  very 
ably  explains  to  you  the  plan  your  Board  of  Directors  has  adopted. 
May  I  urge  your  participation  in  this  very  fine  program. 

Marion  R.  Walker,  President 


The  Los  Angeles  Convention 

Harold  W.  Knowlton 

The  program  for  the  1956  convention  of  the  American  Iris  Society 
was  headed: 

“Bienvenidas  a  la  Cnidad  de  la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles!” 

and  a  warm  welcome  indeed  was  given  to  the  four  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  who  attended.  Airs.  Archie  Owen  and  her  com¬ 
mittees  had  carefully  planned  every  detail  and  made  it  one  of  the 
most  delightful  meetings  that  I  have  attended.  Two  years  before 
Airs.  Knowlton  and  I  had  visited  Southern  California  in  iris  time 
and  been  entertained  in  most  friendly  fashion,  and  it  was  a  real 
thrill  to  again  meet  our  old  friends  and  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  new  ones.  The  choice  of  the  Hotel  Statler  as  headquarters  was 
a  very  happy  one  and  the  transportation  timetable  carried  out 
without  a  hitch.  Even  the  730  o’clock  start  from  the  terrace  on 
Francisco  Street  was  a  pleasant  gathering  place.  The  gardens  were 
well  laid  out,  the  plants  were  well  labelled,  culture  was  good,  plants 
healthy,  not  quite  at  the  peak  of  bloom,  but  with  top  blooms  and 
cool  enough  so  that  the  flowers  were  in  good  form.  The  plans  of 
each  garden  which  were  given  out  were  an  innovation  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  Except  for  one  afternoon,  the  weather  was  favorable. 

The  Walker  Garden 

Previous  to  the  meeting  we  had  three  lovely  days  amid  the  lemon 
and  avocado  orchards  at  El  Rancho  Walker  at  Ventura.  It  was  a 
most  pleasant  experience  and  I  shall  long  remember  the  delightful 
Sunday  spent  in  the  iris  gardens  there.  The  beds  contained  all  the 
Award  and  Symposium  irises,  clearly  labelled  to  show  name,  origi¬ 
nation  and  awards.  The  Iceland  poppies  added  color,  as  did  the 
globes  of  the  purple  flowered  Solanum.  The  outstanding  clump  of 
iris  was  Air.  Walker’s  seedling  15-55,  named  Golden  Anniversary 
in  honor  of  the  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  of  his  father  and 
mother,  the  first  bloom  having  opened  a  year  ago  on  the  day  of  the 
anniversary.  There  were  six  magnificent  blooms  open  on  two 
picture  stalks,  a  truly  lovely  sight.  The  standards  are  clear  yellow, 
the  flaring  falls  white  edged  with  the  yellow  of  the  standards,  a 
beard  of  the  same  color  and  fine  sturdy  stalks  with  good  branching. 

Crystal  (Knowlton),  a  blue  white,  was  growing  in  a  fine  clump 
near  the  driveway.  In  another  bed  Humming  Bird  was  full  of  yellow 
and  white  blooms  and  Wedding  Bouquet  formed  a  fine  clump  of 
gleaming  white.  Afauve  Dust  is  a  strong  growing  bitone  in  rose 
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violet  which  is  very  attractive.  Figurine  (Babson)  was  imposing  on 
a  single  stalk  with  a  pale  ground  marked  with  faint  lines  of 
lavender.  A  huge  oncobred  from  Tom  Craig  in  red  brown  was 
labelled  Bang.  It  was  a  stunning  flower.  Gold  Dust,  Ivory  Work, 
White  Peacock,  Violet  Harmony,  Desert  Song,  Savage,  Precious 
Days,  High  Heaven  and  Black  Satin  were  in  bloom.  A  large  bed 
of  Mohr  Majesty  (Walker)  was  showing  its  first  blooms  and  later 
must  have  been  a  glorious  sight.  A  velvety  mahogany  red  tall 
bearded  seedling  with  a  matching  beard  (7-56)  looked  very  good. 

Air.  Walker  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  breeding  of  spurias. 
He  is  growing  the  Eric  Nies  originations  and  making  selections 
from  his  seedlings.  Crossing  them  with  the  large  yellow  Wadi 
Zem  Zem  and  other  varieties  he  is  producing  sturdy  tall  plants 
with  rich  deep  green  foliage  and  large,  full  formed  flowers  with 
closely  held  rounded  falls.  This  year  he  is  introducing  a  glistening 
ruffled  pale  blue-white  touched  with  gold  which  is  named  Morning- 
tide.  A  rich  brown  (S-29-55)  opened  its  bloom  on  that  day  and 
is  to  be  named  Driftwood.  It  has  large  rounded  falls  with  deep 
chocolate  center  and  held  its  form  well  for  several  days.  In 
half  shade  he  is  growing  some  Douglasiana  hybrids  of  large  size, 
much  ruffled  full  flowers,  and  beautiful  patterns  in  lavender  and 
white.  D-9-56  was  a  most  unusual  violet  purple  with  very  dark 
falls  and  lighter  standards. 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  the  Santa  Ana  Botanical  Gardens  and 
a  most  interesting  hour  was  spent  with  Dr.  Lee  Lentz,  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  unusual  iris  species  and  other  plants  growing  there. 
He  is  making  many  crosses  with  Douglasiana,  innominata  and 
Alunzii  irises  and  producing  new  forms  and  colors  which  are  j 
gradually  becoming  available.  There  we  saw  growing  in  a  pot  the  j 
iris  speculartrix,  an  interesting  dwarf  Evansia  from  Hong  Kong,  and 
which  was  probably  the  first  bloom  in  this  country. 

All  day  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  iris  clan  began  to  gather. 
Registration  was  in  the  Ballroom  Lounge.  At  one  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  the  buses  started  for  the  62-mile  drive  over  the  freeway 
and  along  the  coast  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Airs.  Marion  Walker 
at  Ventura.  On  this  second  visit  I  found  many  more  flowers  in 
bloom.  Mrs.  Stevens’  Polar  Cap  was  to  me  most  interesting.  It 
is  an  amoena  with  the  gleaming  white  well  rounded  standards  which 
to  me  are  the  requisites  of  a  true  amoena.  The  falls  were  a  clear 
light  blue  lavender.  Very  stately  was  Wills’  Starfire,  a  deep  golden 
yellow  self  with  a  heavv  substance  and  tall  straight  stalk  of  its 
parent,  Starshine.  Nell  Babson  was  a  fuchsia  red  with  a  lacy  edge. 
Alpine  Meadow  was  another  light  blue  amoena  of  similar  type  to 
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Golden  Anniversary  (Walker)  is  a  combination  of  brilliant  golden  yellow  and 
glistening  white.  The  ruffled  flowers  have  fine  substance. 


Polar  Cap.  Here  Mr.  Walker  had  a  new  brown  red  (11-56)  which 
was  perhaps  even  redder  than  7-56.  Channel  Islands,  his  yellow 
amoena  which  I  admired  as  a  seedling  two  years  ago,  was  growing 
in  a  nice  clump.  Lantana  (DeForest)  is  a  bright  blend  with  large 
blooms  that  has  not  received  the  notice  it  deserves.  Mitchells 
So  Sweet,  a  ruffled  blue  white,  and  Woodmont  Plume,  an  unusual 
plicata,  Rosy  Veil,  Zulu  Warrior,  Tabasco,  Yucca,  and  Big  Ute  were 
noteworthy.  Schreiner  had  two  seedlings  under  number,  J  111  A 
dark  red  and  J  483  orchid  pink. 

Supper  was  served  in  the  Legion  Hall  at  Ventura  and  afterwards 
we  were  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Owen  and  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  Reports  of  committees  followed.  A  roll  call  by  regions 
was  made,  after  which  the  buses  returned  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  Craig  Gardens 

Thursday  was  the  day  of  the  long  trip  to  the  gardens  of  Tom 
Craig  at  Escondido.  We  gathered  on  the  Francisco  Street  terrace 
at  an  early  hour  with  raincoats  and  rubbers,  for  it  was  a  drizzly 
morning.  One  of  the  most  delightful  hours  of  the  day  was  spent 
at  the  famous  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano.  The  gardens  and 
fountains  and  the  old  buildings  were  most  interesting.  Everyone 
was  taking  pictures  of  the  f  locks  of  well  behaved  white  doves  which 
perched  on  heads  and  arms.  All  too  soon  Mr.  Nash  blew  the 
whistle  and  the  buses  were  on  their  way  again.  Buffet  lunch  was 
served  at  Live  Oak  Park,  a  lovely  grove  of  large  trees,  and  then  we 
proceeded  past  Camp  Pendleton,  and  past  large  plantings  of  tulips 
and  ranunculus  in  full  bloom,  to  El  Rancho  Las  Flores,  the  Craig 
Garden. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the  side  road  where  the  focal  point  was  a 
display  by  Lloyd  Austin  of  cut  blooms  of  oncocyclus  irises.  The 
huge  black  Susiana  blooms  were  absolutely  unbelievable.  The 
wild  species  from  Palestine  and  Turkey  excited  much  interest,  as 
did  the  numbered  hybrid  seedlings.  Decorated  Delight  was  a 
stolonifera  hybrid  of  striped  lavender  edged  with  brown.  Growing 
nearby  were  Kings  Jester,  Engraved,  a  large  planting  of  Head¬ 
lands  (Craig),  a  tall  blue  with  a  white  beard,  Nightmoth,  Fancy 
Work,  Jumna,  a  dwarf  purple  onco  from  Clarence  White,  and  many 
others.  Back  at  the  house  and  the  main  garden  we  saw  Mary 
McClellan,  a  stately  purple,  Zulu  Warrior,  a  yellow  ground  plicata 
with  heavy  red  border.  Bearded  Lady,  a  lavender  plicata  with  a 
“horn,”  Orange  Apricot,  a  bright  flower  with  an  orange  beard,  and 
others.  Plumed  Delight  (Austin),  a  white  ground  plicata  with 
dark  markings  had  the  longest  “horn”  I  have  ever  seen.  At  the 
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Rain  clouds  threaten  as  L.  F.  Randolph,  Marion  Walker  and  Mel  Wallace  talk  iris  in 
of  the  Craig  fields. 
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base  of  the  beard  a  long  tongue  stood  out  with  a  spoon  at  the  tip. 
Most  remarkable!  But  the  weather  did  not  cooperate.  I  was  up  on 
the  side  hill  examining  the  seedlings  when  the  rain  descended.  In 
spite  of  raincoat  the  bottoms  of  my  trousers  were  soaked  before 
I  reached  the  house,  where  Mrs.  Craig  came  to  my  rescue  with  a 
welcome  cup  of  hot  coffee.  I  was  happy  to  meet  again  Mr.  Clarence 
E.  White  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  two  delightful  people  to 
whom  the  iris  world  owes  much. 

The  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  in  the  Golden  State  Room  of 
the  Statler  at  a  “Fiestecita  de  Amistades”  as  guests  of  the  Southern 
California  Iris  Society.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  its  president,  was  an 
entertaining  host,  we  played  a  new  form  of  Bingo,  and  what  was 
advertised  in  the  program  as  “Light  Refreshments”  turned  out  to  be 
a  bountiful  buffet. 

San  Gabriel  Valley 

Friday  we  visited  the  gardens  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  The 
buses  were  divided  into  groups.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the  garden 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Murray.  Probably  his  best  known  iris  is 
Dark  Chocolate,  a  large  finely  formed  iris  that  has  real  distinction. 
It  is  a  self  with  broad  falls.  This  year  he  has  introduced  Gold  Cup 
which  is  a  deep  rich  yellow  cup,  and  was  seen  in  bloom  in  the 
Lyons,  Owen  and  Burbridge  gardens.  Seedling  421-51  was  a  smooth 
soft  Chinese  gold  with  a  yellow  beard,  91-52  was  another  rich  deep 
yellow  with  a  short  orange  beard,  and  118-B-52  a  bright  yellow  with 
broad  falls.  Mr.  Murray  is  producing  some  fine  deep  yellows. 
MillikeiLs  Miss  Pink  is  a  clear  shell  pink  with  a  red  orange  be^rd. 
I  well  remember  when  Mr.  Milliken  took  me  a  long  way  across  the 
field  on  my  former  visit  to  see  a  clump  of  this  fine  oink.  Manv 
pinks  were  growing  here,  including  Ballerina,  and  a  long  row  of 
Happy  Birthday  (one  of  my  favorites  in  this  color).  Gene  Wild 
(Craig)  was  a  “fancy”  on  a  light  ground  with  brown  rose  markings. 
Also  noted  were  Maytime,  Ponder,  Royal  Sovereign,  Thorwald, 
White  Foam  and  Gracelle.  Mr.  Murray  is  also  working  on  chartreuse 
and  green  irises  and  has  some  interesting  things.  Near  the  entrance 
were  some  exotic  guests  sent  by  Llovd  Austin,  oarticularlv  Saffron 
Charm  (Benbow)  a  cross  of  Stolonifera  on  a  tall  bearded  iris,  with 
translucent  white  standards,  stitched  with  yellow,  and  falls  blend¬ 
ing  to  blue,  a  most  unique  flower  which  attracted  much  attention. 
Close  by  was  Rhythm  ( Ballard )  with  purple  stripes  and  a  yellow 
beard  which  opened  flat  like  a  Japanese  iris  reminding  me  in  form 
of  the  old  iris  Clematis. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Ken¬ 
nedy,  where  were  growing  many  interesting  plants  with  the  iris, 
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including  rock  rose,  Bird  of  Paradise  and  camellia.  Here  were  many 
Craig  irises,  among  which  were  King  David,  a  rich  purple  with 
a  gray  beard,  Engraved,  Mauve  Dust,  Heigho  and  Frances  Craig. 
Large  clumps  of  the  last  two  enabled  comparison  to  be  made.  They 
are  similar,  but  I  decided  that  I  preferred  Frances  Craig  as  being 
smoother  in  color  and  of  better  form.  An  interesting  feature,  was 
a  bed  of  Dr.  Sydney  Mitchell’s  productions,  among  which  were  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Fair  Elaine,  Love  Affair,  So  Sweet,  Santa 
Cruz  and  Woodmont  Plume. 

An  added  attraction  not  on  the  program  was  the  garden  of  our 
transportation  chairman,  Air.  Hammond  Nash.  Here  vista  after 
vista  opened  up  as  we  walked  along  woodland  paths  among  the 
oaks.  The  irises  were  arranged  in  small  irregular  drifts  and  made 
a  very  interesting  picture.  Frosty,  War  Dance,  Persian  Pattern  and 
Savage  were  in  bloom.  A  group  of  Alelitza,  one  of  the  early  pinks, 
was  very  interesting. 

Lunch  was  served  in  San  Dimas  Park.  The  buffet  was  served  at 
a  long  table  back  of  which  stood  a  line  of  similar  waitresses  who 
looked  very  attractive  in  their  white  dresses  and  caps. 

The  gardens  of  Russell  and  Jennie  Hopson  were  next  seen.  Out¬ 
side  the  front  fence  was  a  splendid  row  of  White  Peacock  in 
full  bloom  backed  by  Golden  Ruffles.  Bang,  red  brown,  made  a 
showy  clump.  Crystal  Clear  (Craig)  was  fine— a  clear  pale  blue 
with  faint  greenish  veins  and  a  greenish  beard.  Schreiner’s  Biscay 
Bay  is  a  light  blue  which  was  very  blue  and  with  a  yellow  beard; 
his  G  267-2  was  a  splendid  dark  red  purple  with  a  blue  beard. 
Constant  Comment  (Hall)  is  a  ruffled  apricot  pink  and  a  clump 
of  Happy  Birthday  was  in  its  usual  fine  form.  Truly  Fair  (Plough) 
was  a  large  shell  pink  with  a  red  orange  beard,  tall,  strong  growing 
and  with  good  branching.  Watkins’  Eleanor’s  Pride  made  a  splendid 
large  clump  in  full  bloom— a  lovelv  iris  in  light  blue.  Not  all 
Eastern  irises  grow  well  in  Southern  California,  but  Eleanor’s  Pride 
certainly  does  well.  In  the  back  of  the  house  were  the  guest  irises 
arranged  by  breeders  and  across  the  rear  of  the  lot  row  after  row  of 
seedlings.  The  pinks  were  particularly  fine.  18-54  Tp  1  was  a  nice 
ruffled  white  flushed  pink  with  touches  of  lemon  on  the  haft. 
Other  seedlings  in  golden  brown,  purple,  rose,  and  salmon  pink 
were  high  spots  in  an  unusually  promising  patch. 

The  lovely  hillside  planting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Owens 
was  filled  with  choice  new  blooms  which  thrilled  the  visitors. 
Murray’s  Gold  Cup  was  the  first  one  at  hand.  It  is  a  rich  deep 
yellow  self,  flaring,  heavy  substance,  fine  form  with  a  self  beard. 
Baby’s  Bonnet  (O.  Baker)  had  white  standards  and  flaring  falls  of 
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a  salmon  sea  shell  pink  with  a  faint  yellow  streak  down  the  falls 
and  a  tangerine  beard.  Schortman’s  Patience  is  a  fine  rich  purple 
with  a  whitish  beard  which  we  all  admired  at  Hamilton  under  the 
incorrect  name  of  Royal  Plume.  Next  at  hand  was  Charmed  Land 
(Crandall)  with  delicate  tones,  a  flush  of  blue  violet  with  a  faint 
touch  of  Chartreuse  on  the  haft  and  an  unusual  beard  blending 
from  pale  yellow  to  lavender  tip  and  very  large  fringed  style  arms. 
This  flower  was  very  appealing  to  the  ladies.  Full  Sail  was 
another  Crandall  production— a  ruffled  white  touched  with  light 
yellow  haft  and  a  light  yellow  beard.  Figurine,  Starshine,  Pretty 
Pink  (Murray)  were  also  in  bloom. 

The  last  garden  of  the  afternoon  was  that  of  Clarke  Cosgrove. 
The  feature  here  was  a  bed  entitled  “Forty  Years  of  Whites”  with 
the  best  white  of  each  year.  I  jotted  down  the  following  list  which 
1  found  of  much  interest 


Albicans 

Mount  Jefferson 

Sleigh  Ride 

Gudrun 

Katherine  Fay 

White  Sprite 

Purissima 

Lady  Boscawen 

Jack  Frost 

Mount  Washington 

New  Snow 

Samite 

Snow  Flurry 

Southern  Snow 

High  Seas 

Winter  Carnival 

Vigil 

Cascadian 

Sharkskin 

White  Ruffles 

Wedding  Bouquet 

Franconia 

Spanish  Peaks 

White  Peacock 

Snow  Carnival 

Admiral  Nimitz 

Purissamohr 

Priscilla 

Dixie  Belle 

Chinese  White 

Jake 

Sylvan  Belle 

Moby  Dick 

White  W edgewood 

Ptarmigan 

Maid  of  Cotton 

Alba  Superba 

Snowsheen 

Canadaway 

National  White 

Helen  McKenzie 

Senorita  lisa 

The  Capitol 

Tranquility 

White  Cinderella 

Here  were  exhibited  the  cut  blooms  of  the  Austin  oncos  which 
we  had  seen  at  Tom  Craig’s.  Topaz  (Waters),  Violet  Harmony, 
Frances  Craig,  Mohr  Majesty,  Summit,  Ruffled  Organdy,  Spanish 
Fandango,  Real  Gold  and  Oriental  Glory  were  in  flower.  White 
Heron  and  Wadi  Zem  Zem  again  demonstrated  that  they  are  two 
of  the  best  spurias.  Cosgrove  W  W  1  was  a  fine  large  light  yellow. 
Shoop  B  52-15-1  was  a  huge  ruffled  salmon  pink  with  round  form 
and  an  orange  red  beard. 

In  the  evening  panel  discussion  groups  were  formed.  There  were 
groups  in  Tall  Bearded  Breeding,  Diseases,  Non-Bearded  Iris  Cul¬ 
ture,  Flower  Arrangements,  Photography,  Dwarf  Iris  Breeding  and 
Arils.  The  various  groups  were  well  attended  and  this  proved  a 


Wadi  Zem  Zem  (Milliken)  has  immense  yellow  flowers  on  tall  stems.  This  fine 
spuria  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  1956  convention  tour. 


most  interesting  feature.  I  attended  the  panel  on  tall  bearded 
breeding  where  Dave  Hall,  Tell  Muhlestein  and  Bob  Schreiner 
gave  their  views  on  breeding.  I  may  add  that  Dave  and  Tell  did 
not  entirely  agree  on  the  subject  of  line  breeding  versus  out- 
crossing.  Later  I  stepped  into  the  dwarf  iris  panel  in  time  to  see 
an  excellent  reel  of  dwarfs  with  recorded  comments  from  Walter 
Welch.  I  spent  a  few  minutes  in  the  photography  group,  but  it 
was  taken  up  with  technical  talk  on  filters  which  was  too  deep 
for  me.  The  Flower  Arrangement  Class  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  iris  in  flower  arrangement  by  Airs.  Alarjory  Rankin  of  Van 
Nuys.  Aluch  interest  was  shown  in  this  section  by  the  ladies  of  the 
convention.  Airs.  Betty  Brett  of  Santa  Barbara  was  the  moderator. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley 

The  first  garden  on  the  Saturday  tour  was  the  lovely  garden 
of  Air.  and  Airs.  David  Lyon  (Lyon  Iris  Gardens).  The  garden  is 
attractively  laid  out  and  the  well  grown  plants  made  a  fine  show 
of  bloom.  Near  the  gate  were  clumps  of  Ruffled  Organdy,  Pierre 
Menard  and  Char  Alaize.  Gold  Cup,  Kentucky  Colonel  and  Gay 
Welcome,  all  introduced  this  year,  were  in  bloom.  The  golden 
cups  of  Gold  Cup  were  particularly  brilliant  on  the  well  established 
plants.  Gay  Welcome  (Coppedge)  is  a  yellow  reverse  bicolor  that 
is  a  distinct  addition  to  that  large  class  that  has  produced  so  many 
fine  varieties.  Kentucky  Colonel  (Stambach)  is  a  medium  blue  with 
tan  wash  on  the  haft  that  comes  from  the  pollen  of  Gloriole,  Air. 
Alerton  Gage’s  old  New  England  blue  favorite.  It  is  a  fine  flower 
with  good  form,  substance  and  branching.  We  do  not  have  too 
many  in  that  medium  blue  class.  Dark  Chocolate  and  Channel 
Island  were  again  seen  here.  An  iris  of  different  appearance  is 
Plough’s  Gay  Paree  growing  in  a  clump.  The  standards  are  white 
and  the  falls  lemon  yellow  fading  to  white  and  the  beard  a  glowing 
tangerine.  It  attracted  much  attention.  Casino,  also  from  Plough, 
a  red  purple  onco  hybrid  with  fine  lines  on  the  falls,  was  very 
interesting.  Aloonrise  (Corey)  was  a  fine  soft  yellow.  Dream 
Dance  ( Larsen )  is  a  lovely  soft  yellow  buff  with  a  light  area  in  the 
falls  which  can  best  be  described  as  a  Starshine  done  in  buff 
yellow  tones.  Praiseworthy  ( Aluhlestein )  was  a  smooth  blue  with 
closed  standards  and  a  matching  beard.  Schirmer’s  Rare  Gold  was 
a  deep  yellow.  Ultra  Violet  (Buss)  had  a  blue  beard  with  red 
brown  on  the  haft.  Contact  (Wall)  was  a  very  smooth  flower  of  the 
tones  of  Garden  Glory  and  a  haft  without  any  markings.  Tindalao 
('Milliken)  was  a  lemon  self  with  a  lighter  center  to  the  falls.  Lady 
Elsie  (Lyon)  is  a  ruffled  pink  bitone  named  for  Mrs.  Heimer,  whose 
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Medianites  gather  as  convention  draws  to  a  close.  Front  row  left  to  right,  Ronald 
Beattie,  Ore.;  Sidney  DuBose,  Calif.;  Bennett  C.  Jones,  Ore.  Back  row  left  to  right, 
LeRoy  Davidson,  Wash.,  Mrs.  Polly  Anderson,  Calif.;  Ben  Hager,  Calif.;  George 
Shoop,  Ore.  and  Tell  Muhlestein.  Couple  on  Mr.  Muhlestein's  right  is  unidentified. 
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delightful  small  garden  we  visited  on  our  previous  trip.  Pink 
Accent  (Pattison)  made  an  attractive  clump.  In  the  Louisiana 
irises  Upstart  and  The  Khan  were  in  bloom.  The  garden  was  a 
most  complete  collection  of  the  best  of  the  modern  irises  from 
many  sources,  and  I  wished  that  the  whistle  had  given  me  much 
more  time. 

The  Syllmar  Iris  Gardens  of  Miss  Elma  Miess  were  next  on  the 
schedule.  Here  was  a  long  row  of  Spring  Romance  and  a  most 
interesting  bed  of  guest  irises.  Ruffled  Taffeta  was  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  ruffled  warm  lavender  with  light  beard.  Swan  Ballet  exhibited 
a  picture  stalk  with  three  blooms.  Praiseworthy  and  Cathedral 
Bells  made  two  nice  clumps.  Here  also  were  Cloudcap,  Violet 
Harmony,  Happy  Birthday  and  White  Cinderella.  From  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Hamblen  were  Glittering  Amber,  an  apricot  blend,  and  Valimar, 
an  apricot  self,  both  very  excellent  flowers.  Here  the  Median  iris 
fans  lined  up  for  a  picture.  Interest  is  growing  in  this  intermediate 
group  which  contains  some  of  our  most  attractive  table  and  border 
irises  and  which  were  much  neglected  under  our  old  classification 
which  put  them  in  the  same  class  with  tall  bearded  irises. 

Lunch  was  served  in  the  fine  modern  Masonic  Hall  at  Van  Nuys, 
after  which  we  went  to  the  Sign  of  the  Iris  Garden  of  Mrs.  Laura 
Burbridge.  Pier  extensive  gardens  were  arranged  so  that  many  of 
the  irises  were  growing  in  blocks  which  displayed  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Along  the  edge  of  one  bed  were  six  picture  stalks  of  Star- 
shine.  Happy  Meeting  (Lyon)  was  a  fine  white  ground  plicata  with 
lilac  edge  and  a  beard  of  pale  yellow  tipped  blue.  I  am  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  and  attractive  forms  and  colors  of  the  beards  in 
many  of  the  new  irises.  Beards  which  match  or  blend  with  the 
color  of  the  flower  often  enhance  its  beauty.  There  was  a  nice  bed 
of  Pinnacle  and  High  Tor.  Gibson’s  Nomohr  is  an  oncobred  in 
cream  buff  which  I  first  saw  in  the  Cooley  Garden.  Tahola  (Gib¬ 
son)  is  a  large  brown  plicata.  Rare  Pearl  was  an  interesting  orchid. 

The  banquet  in  the  Wilshire  Room  of  the  Hotel  was  the  final 
event  of  the  convention.  The  large  well  lighted  room  was  well  filled 
and  the  roast  beef  dinner  was  delicious.  President  Walker  presided 
and  Mrs.  Archie  Owen  introduced  the  local  chairmen  who  were 
loudly  applauded  in  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  they  had 
done.  Mr.  Scott  then  presented  the  Award  of  Merit  certificates,  and 
I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  presenting  the  Hybridizer’s  Medal 
of  the  society  to  our  guest  speaker  Mrs.  Jean  Stevens  of  New 
Zealand.  I  am  sure  that  this  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  her. 
fudge  Rogers  presented  me  with  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Mr.  Walker  then  read  the  report  of  the  judges  on  the  voting  for 
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the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  which  was  won  by  Mrs.  Pat- 
tison’s  White  Peacock  by  a  large  vote.  Robert  Schreiner  then  in¬ 
troduced  our  guest  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  spoke  on  “Adventures  in 
Iris.’’  The  text  of  her  address  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  The  meeting  closed  with  words  of  thanks  from 
the  president.  So  passed  another  iris  gathering  into  history.  Next 
year  we  look  forward  to  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


1956  INTRODUCTIONS 

113  D  STREET  •  DAVIS,  CALIF. 

HEATHER  ANGEL  (Linse  ’56)  37":  Midseason  to  late.  One  of  the 
handsome  NSCAPS  from  the  Linse  gardens,  and  much  darker  and 
later  than  others  being  introduced  by  Linse  this  year.  The  fully 
rounded  flowers,  8  inches  across,  of  Onco  form  are  absolute  per¬ 
fection!  The  color  is  a  smooth  Heather  Purple  (Wilson)  with  blue 
tipped  beard,  and  the  big  rounded  flowers  with  broad  fully  domed 
standards  have  semi-flaring  falls  3p2  inches  across.  A  sturdy  plant 
making  good  growth  and  increase,  and  having  strong  stalks  with 
two  good  branches  and  terminal.  Substance  is  extra  heavy.  Few 
iris  have  the  perfection  of  form  and  the  long  lasting  qualities  of 
this  fine  hybrid  introduction.  Seedling  NSCAP-29.  New  Snow’  x 
Capitola . Each  $20 

GLOBETROTTER  (Linse  ’56)  42".  Midseason.  This  is  a  huge  golden 
tan  iris,  known  for  several  years  in  the  Linse  gardens  as  KING 
SIZE.  Its  size  is  immense,  blooms  having  an  8  inch  spread  with 
falls  3  inches  across.  It  is  a  blended  self  of  rose  golden  tan,  with 
upper  part  of  the  standards  and  lower  part  of  the  falls  deep  rose. 
Buff  at  the  sides  of  the  haft  and  a  margin  of  gold  buff  around  the 
edges.  Beard  is  yellow.  Form  and  substance  are  both  good,  and 
the  tall  stalks  have  three  to  four  branches  with  terminal.  It  has 
proven  an  excellent  parent,  being  fertile  both  ways.  (Tobacco  Road 
x  Casa  Morena)  x  Bryce  Canyon)  x  Orange  Man . Each  $20 

CELESTIAL  VALLEY  (Wedgewood  1956)  36".  Midseason.  A  light 
blue  self  (Wilson  640/3)  with  deeper  blue  (Onco)  veining.  Domed 
standards  with  broad  flaring  horizontal  falls  of  exceptional  sub¬ 
stance.  Very  sturdy  and  a  fast  increaser.  The  blooms  are  of  long 
lasting  quality  making  this  a  very  desirable  hybrid.  Tested  in  all 
climates  and  found  to  be  very  hardy.  Seedling  SC-1.  (Snow  Flurry 
x  Capitola) .  Each  $15 

( Catalog  sent  on  request) 
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Address  of  Mrs.  Jean  Stevens 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  AIS 
Los  Angeles,  1956 

My  subject  for  this  address  is  not  a  very  exciting  one.  Few  of 
us  can  get  up  much  enthusiasm  for  the  cultural  needs— the  me¬ 
chanics  of  growing— irises.  We  are  far  more  interested  in  what  those 
mechanics  produce!  But  our  irises  demand  that  we  know  at  least 
something  about  their  cultural  requirements.  They  demand  that  we 
give  them  certain  minimum  conditions  before  we  are  rewarded  with 
their  beauty.  No  spade  work,  no  flowers!  And  so  we  must  always 
come  back  to  earth  and  take  an  interest,  an  intelligent  interest, 
in  their  growing  requirements. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  more  and  more  iris 
gardeners  are  coming  up  against  problems  in  iris  growing.  And 
strangely  (it  may  seem)  it  is  in  the  main,  the  gardeners  who  have 
grown  irises  the  longest  who  are  having  the  greatest  trouble  to 
keep  their  irises  flowering,  increasing  and  growing  well  and  in 
perfect  health.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  commercial  grower,  but 
to  the  home  gardener— the  amateur  who  is  the  soul  and  backbone 
of  the  Iris  Societies.  I  selected  this  subject  for  my  address  last 
year,  shortly  after  it  became  certain  that  I  would  be  able  to  accept 
your  invitation  to  come  to  this  Annual  Meeting.  But  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  not  only  has  there  been  increasing  mention 
of  cultural  difficulties  and  various  diseases  of  irises  in  my  own 
correspondence,  but  the  1955  Year  Book  of  the  British  Iris  Society, 
gives  prominence  to  two  articles  on  the  occurrance  of  several  forms 
of  rot,  one  written  by  Michael  Hoog  of  the  Zwanenburg  Nurseries, 
Holland,  and  the  other  by  an  English  gardener.  And  have  you 
noticed  how  often  the  American  Iris  Society  members,  in  writing 
in  the  Bulletins,  deal  with  the  problem  of  iris  diseases.  And  no 
two  writers  agree  on  how  to  combat  these  diseases,  nor  on  what 
causes  them.  Years  ago  when  I  first  started  growing  irises  we 
used  to  say  they  were  fool-proof,  they  grew  themselves  and  rarely 
suffered  from  any  disease.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  something 
is  building  up  in  the  way  of  a  serious  problem  in  iris  growing.  You 
will  tell  me  we  have  always  had  these  diseases.  But  let  us  think 
a  moment.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  New  Zealand  it  is  not  the 
gardener  who  is  new  at  iris  growing  who  is  getting  most  trouble— it 
is  the  enthusiast  who  has  grown  irises  a  long  time;  and  I  think  vou 
will  find  that  this  is  true  of  iris  growers  in  this  country  too.  What 
does  it  mean?  Surely  the  grower  who  knows  most  about  iris 
culture  will  have  the  least  trouble  with  diseases? 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  admire  Pretty  Pink  introduction  of  Mr.  George  Murray  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Owen. 


As  I  see  it  this  problem  is  concerned  with  growing  irises  in  the 
same  soil  year  after  year.  Many  gardeners— and  these  are  the  ones 
who  are  having  most  trouble— are  growing  irises  in  beds  on  their 
own,  using  other  plants  only  as  background  and  foreground  plant¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  best  way  to  gain  that  glorious  display  which  so 
thrills  us  in  our  favourite  flower.  But  I  am  wondering  if  this  is 
not  the  main  cause  of  this  kind  of  cultural  trouble.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  most— if  not  all— soils  become  impoverished  in  some  way,  de¬ 
velop  some  lack  of  the  nutrients  irises  require  to  give  us  their 
full  beauty  and  maintain  their  full  health,  when  irises  and  only 
irises,  are  grown  in  them  for  a  number  of  years.  I  say  they  develop 
some  deficiency,  but  even  of  that  I  am  not  sure.  It  may  be  that 
the  irises  do  not  cause  a  deficiency  but  that  they  themselves  cause 
some  toxic  condition  to  develop  when  no  other  plant  is  growing 
amongst  them. 


My  Father’s  Garden 


I  remember  in  years  gone  by  before  I  was  married  my  father  put 
aside  a  quarter  acre  part  of  the  garden  for  the  iris  garden,  and  this 
remained  the  iris  garden  for  11  years.  Over  that  time  the  irises  did 
well  in  the  medium  heavy  alluvial  soil  with  good  drainage,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  the  flowers  were  nothing  like  so  large, 
nor  were  the  stems  so  tall.  They  were  lifted  and  divided  every  three 
or  four  years,  but  at  each  replanting  there  was  a  little  less  vigour 
and  response,  and  a  little  slower  increase.  Then  my  father  decided 
they  needed  a  change  of  soil  and  shifted  them  to  another  part  of 
the  garden.  I  well  remember  my  amazement  at  the  immediate 
resnlts.  Large  blooms,  tall  stems,  and  great  increase.  It  was  not 
that  the  old  soil  was  “worked.”  That  same  year  it  grew  a  superb 
crop  of  anemones  and  ranunculi,  and  neither  then  nor  later  showed 
any  sign  of  deficiencies.  Then  I  married  and  took  my  irises  with 
me.  They  were  planted  in  a  lighter,  but  again  an  alluvial  soil, 
which  seemed  to  grow  all  plants  well.  The  irises  flourished  but 
again  after  five  or  six  years  the  flowers  were  smaller  and  increase 
became  much  reduced,  and  in  this  soil  with  the  most  perfect  drain¬ 
age  they  developed  a  peculiar  type  of  rot.  A  new  site  and  no  more 
rot  was  seen,  and  the  flowers  and  increase  returned  to  normal. 
Again  other  plants  flourished  in  that  iris  sick  soil.  Phosphates? 
Lime?  Humus?  The  irises  were  given  them  all.  I  have  since  found 
the  story  the  same  in  my  present  garden  at  Wanganui,  where  we 
have  a  heavy  loam  over  a  tight  clay  subsoil  which  has  to  be  drained. 
Now  this  experience  of  mine  concerns  commercial  plantings  and 
the  solution  is  to  shift  the  irises  regularly  into  a  different  site.  But 
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what  can  the  amateur  with  a  small  garden  do?  If  he  persists  in 
growing  irises  in  that  sick  soil  he  gets  rots,  Scorch,  Leaf  Blights, 
Mustard  Seed  Fungus,  etc.  And  in  disgust  he  sometimes  gives  up 
irises!  They  are  too  temperamental! 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  more  to  be  found  out  about  iris 
culture  than  is  known.  So  far  we  blindly  plant,  add  the  known 
requirements,  and  hope  for  the  best.  All  goes  well  for  awhile  and 
we  feel  we  do  know  how  to  grow  irises.  Then  we  come  against 
problems  which,  because  they  come  upon  us  very  gradually,  we 
do  not  recognize  as  such,  perhaps  for  years.  Occurrence  of  a 
disease,  Leaf  Spot,  various  rots,  the  occurrence  of  Mustard  Seed 
Fungus,  perhaps  Scorch,  and  certainly  the  slowing  of  increase, 
smaller  flowers,  shortened  stems,  weaker  growth,  and  the  failure 
of  some  varieties  to  flower.  These  are  the  signs  that  the  first  flush 
of  our  iris  growing  success  is  behind  us— in  that  soil.  We  plant 
our  irises  in  new  ground  and  again  we  have  full  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess— for  some  years.  Then  our  problems  recur. 

No  one  grower,  or  even  a  corterie  of  growers,  pooling  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  can  solve  these  problems  and  find  out 
the  reason  why.  Yet  the  Iris  Societies  of  the  world  have  been 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  existence  of  any  problems.  I  should 
like  to  see  every  phase  of  iris  culture  taken  up  by  the  Scientific 
Committee,  which  should  treat  the  subject  as  a  major  undertaking— 
a  long  term  project— and  conduct  controlled  experiments  over  vary¬ 
ing  climates  and  soils. 

Are  we  going  to  have  to  admit  finally  that  the  Bearded  Iris 
can  only  be  grown  as  a  rotation  crop,  or  will  greater  knowledge 
make  it  possible  to  grow  our  irises  in  the  same  soil,  with  the  same 
success,  for  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years.  Rotation  planting 
is  not  a  natural  process  for  any  perennial  plant.  In  nature  the  iris 
lives  on  through  the  centuries  without  change  of  site.  Onlv  the 
strength  and  constitution  of  the  individual  clones  and  ability  to 
adapt  to  meeting  changing  climatic  conditions,  govern  the  life  of 
irises  in  the  wild.  Wild  irises  do  not,  and  could  not,  decide  “this 
soil  is  exhausted,  let’s  move  on  to  another  piece  of  soil."  I  will 
grant  you  wild  irises  respond  to  garden  culture  by  giving  larger  and 
better  blooms— at  least  so  long  as  we  do  not  cultivate  them  too  long 
in  one  soil  without  resting  that  soil,  or  reconditioning  it  by  a  change 
of  crop— but  under  cultivation  they  become  subject  to  diseases.  Be- 
turn  them  to  the  uncultivated  conditions  and  the  diseases  disap¬ 
pear.  There  might  be  something  of  value  to  be  gained  by  studying 
what  plants  live  in  natural  association  with  irises  in  the  wild. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  so  highly  developing  the  iris  we  have 
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undermined  its  constitution.  I  will  grant  that  the  old  diploids 
on  the  average  produce  more  bloom  stalks  per  clump,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  genetical  tie-up  between  the  number  of  bloom  stems  and 
polyploidy,  and  in  any  case  I  am  convinced  that  a  good  modern  iris 
will  give  as  great  a  show  as  a  good  old  fashioned  diploid.  The 
number  of  blooms  may  be  fewer.  Garden  display  is  as  good  or 
better  in  our  modern  tetraploids.  And  I  often  wonder  when  I  hear 
the  plaint  of  “Our  modern  irises  are  more  temperamental  and  less 
free-flowering  than  the  old  irises  of  the  past.”  I  do  not  agree.  I  have 
grown  irises  in  quantity  since  1921  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
in  my  mind  that  in  those  days  when  80  or  90%  of  iris  varieties  were 
the  old  “free-flowering”  diploids,  that  a  greater  number  of  varieties 
failed  to  flower  consistently  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  large  iris 
planting  today.  How  well  I  remember  going  around  the  irises  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and  noting  what  varieties  were— and 
which  were  not— going  to  flower  that  year!  I  remember  those 
green  flowerless  patches  in  my  iris  beds.  I  remember  discarding 
varieties— and  in  those  days  I  was  not  keen  on  discarding  any 
variety— because  they  flowered  either  only  every  other  year  or  else 
only  sparsely  every  year.  And  I  remember  holding  on  to  some 
varieties  because  although  they  were  not  free-flowering  there  was 
no  other  variety  of  that  colour. 

Free  Flowering  Percentage 

Then  if  the  old  diploids  were  not  free-flowering,  why  has  the 
idea  grown  up  that  they  were?  And  that  they  were  consistenly 
reliable?  I  think  the  answer  is  that  the  varieties  which  survived 
longest  the  advent  of  our  lovelier  and  newer  developments  were 
the  most  reliable  performers  amongst  the  old  varieties.  Just  a 
percentage  of  them— the  percentage  which  were  free-flowering. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  our  modern  iris  is  becoming  more 
reliable,  more  consistent  a  performer,  rather  than  more  tempera¬ 
mental.  And  I  think  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  under  our 
conditions  of  awards— and  I  mean  particularly  the  American  Iris 
Society’s  conditions  for  gaining  awards— irises  lacking  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  lacking  the  ability  to  perform  well  in  the  garden,  can  gain 
only  very  temporary  success. 

Again  I  do  not  think  the  modern  iris  is  more  disease  prone  than 
the  old  diploid  varieties.  I  think  that  most  of  us  who  grew  those  old 
varieties  will  confess  that  we  did  not  cultivate  them  to  the  nth 
degree  as  we  do  now.  We  planted  them  in  clumps,  kept  them  rea¬ 
sonably  well  weeded,  and  divided  them  up  only  when  they  required 
it.  We  did  not  feed  them  up  to  get  the  largest  blooms  and  the 


Tell  Muhlestein  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brett  admire  the  professional  touch  given  the 
flower  arrangement  by  Marjorie  Ranking  of  Van  Nuys,  California.  Char-Maize  is 
the  iris. 


greatest  increase.  To  my  mind  it  is  this  slightly  forced  growth,  this 
cultivation  and  coddling,  which  brings  sappy  growth  which  does 
not  harden  sufficiently,  which  brings  soft  rot.  Have  any  of  you 
ever  seen  a  thrown  out  clump  on  the  confines  of  the  garden  or 
under  a  hedge  suffering  from  soft  rot?  I  never  have! 

But  I  want  to  return  to  my  suggestion  that  the  Scientific  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Iris  Society  takes  up  the  problems  of  iris 
culture,  particularly  the  culture  of  irises  in  the  same  sites  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  a  major  undertaking.  I  do  not  know  what 
facilities  would  be  available  to  the  Committee  for  carrying  out  such 
a  long  term  project,  but  I  feel  very  sure  it  would  have  the  active 
help  of  many  growers  throughout  the  country  in  carrying  out  such 
experiments.  How  well  worth  while  such  a  project  would  be! 
Today  what  happens  when  the  gardener  gets  a  disease  in  his 
irises?  He  looks  up  any  literature  he  can  find— and  diseases  never 
get  much  space  in  any  iris  book!— and  applies  the  suggested  reme¬ 
dies.  And  I  have  seen  these  remedies  applied  most  conscientiously, 
but  how  seldom  are  they  really  effective!  Furthermore,  there  is 
rarely  any  agreement  amonst  the  writers  who  treat  of  iris  diseases. 
One  recommends  this,  another  that.  The  poor  gardener  tries  them 
all  and  none  of  them  is  really  effective.  With  the  great  advance 
there  has  been  made  in  all  kinds  of  sprays,  and  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals  of  recent  years,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  a  task  for  the 
Scientific  Committee  to  try  to  track  down  the  most  effective  method 
of  treating  all  the  various  diseases— perhaps  even  suggest  prophy¬ 
lactics,  against  some.  Mustard  Seed  Fungus,  once  it  is  present  in 
the  soil  of  a  garden  should  on  theory  remain  there  always  unless 
it  is  combated.  But  sometimes  it  dies  out.  Why?  Can  we  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  towards  that  desirable  end  other  than  the  use,  for 
instance,  of  mercuric  preparations?  And  if  we  know  of  a  natural 
treatment  which  discourages  this  persistent  fungus,  could  we  not 
use  this  treatment  as  a  preventative? 

I  feel  the  whole  matter  is  urgent  if  we  are  to  retain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  average  home  gardener  in  the  reliability  of  the 
iris  and  its  reputation  for  ease  of  culture. 

Again,  the  free  flowering  of  irises  is  bound  up  with  soil  rather 
than  with  climate— that  is,  of  course,  outside  the  tropical  and  near 
tropical  climates.  In  New  Zealand  there  are  at  least  two  districts, 
both  with  volcanic  soils  of  recent  origin,  but  quite  dissimilar  soils, 
where  Bearded  Irises  of  any  kind  do  not  flower  freely.  They  grow 
well  enough,  they  can  be  kept  in  good  health,  but  they  just  won’t 
flower  well.  I  have  discussed  the  problem  with  a  number  of  soil 
chemists  who  were  familiar  with  these  soils.  Some  have  theories  to 


account  for  it,  some  have  tried  a  few  experiments  without  getting 
very  far.  As  Auckland  (our  most  northerly  and  therefore  nearest 
to  the  Equator  city  and  districts)  is  one  of  these  areas  I  wondered 
if  it  might  be  caused  by  too  warm  and  wet  a  climate.  But  this  is 
not  so.  Another  200  miles  further  north,  with  just  as  high  a  summer 
rainfall,  there  is  a  district  with  a  different  soil  where  irises  flower 
freely.  Again  in  Australia  the  soils  around  Sydney  are  not  soils 
which  flower  irises  well.  A  gardener  there  seems  to  be  satisfied  to 
get  two  or  three  spikes  from  each  large  clump.  What  is  the  story? 
Some  say  too  much  iron  in  the  soil  tying  up  the  phosphates,  other 
throw  out  this  theory.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  United  States  does 
not  have  patches  of  these  problem  soils.  This  is  another  aspect 
that  the  Scientific  Committee  could  profitably  incorporate  in  its 
programme.  There  is  the  peculiar  freedom  from  Leaf  Spot  of 
irises  grown  in  the  gardens  of  many  cities.  Is  this  due  to  the 
presence  of  soot  in  the  air?  And  if  so  what  special  property  in 
soot?  London  is  one  of  the  cities  where  Leaf  Spot  just  does  not 
trouble  any  iris  grower,  but  I  have  in  mind  a  city  nearer  home 
to  me,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  A  friend  of  mine  grew  her  irises 
in  her  city  garden  and  never  saw  a  solitary  spot  on  her  iris  leaves. 
She  moved  to  a  garden  about  twenty  miles  away  where  the  air  was 
fresher  and  purer— and  she  nearly  broke  her  heart.  Her  irises  even 
the  first  year  were  a  sorry  sight  with  Leaf  Spot.  She  tried  what 
I  have  heard  London  gardeners  who  have  shifted  their  gardens 
to  the  country  have  tried.  She  dusted  her  irises  with  soot.  She 
sprayed  them  with  soot,  but  she  still  had  the  leaf  spot.  Is  it  per¬ 
haps  the  continuous  and  minute  doses  which  keep  the  irises  clean? 
We  don’t  know— but  we  ought  to  find  out!  The  problem  is  complex. 
As  I  have  alreadv  said,  we  cannot  solve  it  on  our  own.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  our  Scientific  Committee  to  undertake  this  very  well 
worthwhile  project?  I  do  hope  so. 


tro  ilu  cin  a 


MY  SUNSHINE  (Chantilly  x  Courtier) 

Bicolor:  Stds.  light  yellow,  Falls  same  with  white  blaze. 
Flaring  falls;  falls  and  standards  ruffled.  Excellent  substance. 

Midseason.  36  inches.  $35. 

MRS.  THOS.  F.  DOUGHERTY 

3  RUSSELL  TERRACE,  MONTCLAIR,  N.J. 
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The  Franklin  (look  Memorial  Flip 

W.  F.  Scott,  Jr. 

In  1947  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  P.  Cook,  then  President  of  the 
Society,  donated  a  Cup  to  be  known  as  the  "President  s  Cup.”  It 
was  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  originator  of  a  duly  named  and 
introduced  iris,  seen  in  a  garden  included  on  the  regular  program 
of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  judged  by  popular  vote  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  such  iris  seen  at  the  Meeting. 

Each  winner  holds  possession  of  the  Cup  for  one  year,  and  then 
receives  a  small  replica  to  keep  permanently.  The  names  of  win¬ 
ners  are  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  Cup,  and  they  have  been: 

1947  Chicago,  Mr.  Orville  Fay,  Zantha 

1948  Nashville,  Mr.  Geddes  Douglas,  Amandine 

1949  Portland,  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge,  Sunset  Blaze 

1950  Sioux  City,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting,  Blue  Rhythm 

1951  Shreveport,  Mrs.  Alex  Smith,  Royal  Gem 

1952  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Clifford  Benson,  Bellerive 

1953  Boston  Airs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Violet  Harmony 

1954  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Tell  Muhlestein,  Pink  Fulfillment 

1955  Hamilton,  Airs.  Harry  Bickle,  Agliers 

Following  the  death  of  Dr.  Cook,  the  Board  of  Directors  changed 
the  name  of  the  award  to  The  Franklin  Cook  Alemorial  Cup,  by 
which  name  it  is  now  known. 

Only  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  above  record  is  needed 
to  discover  that  the  Cup  has  always  gone  to  a  local  iris.  This  was 
not  the  wish  or  intention  of  Dr.  Cook,  nor  is  it  the  wish  or  intention 
of  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  the  result  of  two 
very  natural  things,  which  no  reasonable  rules  could  eliminate.  It  is 
natural  that  the  local  people  want  a  local  iris  to  win.  It  is  also 
natural  that  a  local  iris  should  grow  well,  and  be  in  plentiful  supply, 
on  its  home  grounds.  The  combination  of  these  two  factors  is 
almost  unbeatable.  Some  day  an  outside  iris  may  win,  but  1956 
was  no  different  from  the  earlier  years.  A  local  iris  won,  and  well 
deserved  to  win,  for  it  put  on  a  lovely  display  in  nearly  every 
garden  on  the  regular  program.  The  iris  was  Mrs.  Douglas  Patti- 
son’s  WHITE  PEACOCK,  and  the  balloting  was  decisive: 


White  Peacock 

.  .  .  .  122  votes 

Frances  Craig  . 

.  36 

Gold  Cup 

. . . .  39 

Swan  Ballet  . 

.  .  20 

Char-Maize  . 

. . . .  38 

Next  21  varieties  .  . 

.  .  44 

Total  votes  cast . 299 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Pattison  on  an  extraordinarily  fine  iris! 

O  J 
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White  Peacock,  an  introduction  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison  won  the  Franklin  Cook 
Memorial  Cup. 


*7 life  fo  'Tta&Avittg, 

F.  W.  Cassebeer 

I  had  not  planned  making  an  early  iris  trek  this  year  but  when 
I  received  a  cordial  invitation  from  Ellen  and  Jesse  Wills  to  visit 
them  and  see  their  garden,  the  idea  of  making  a  quick  trip  to 
Nashville  seemed  irresistible.  Several  factors  helped  me  to  make 
a  quick  decision  to  go— first,  the  memory  of  the  good  times  and 
gracious  hospitality  that  I  had  been  accorded  on  several  occasions 
in  the  past;  the  fact  that  I  had  not  been  to  Nashville  in  eight  years 
and  also,  Jesse’s  letter  sounded  so  modestly  encouraging  about  the 
iris  that  I  knew  that  a  really  wonderful  iris  season  must  be  in  the 
making  at  the  Wills.’ 

Having  decided  to  make  a  quick  trip  by  plane  to  Nashville  for 
a  visit  of  less  than  two  days,  I  sat  back  almost  prayerfully  hoping 
for  good  weather  for  the  dates  chosen.  The  weather  would  be 
doubly  important  since  I  had  decided  to  make  this  a  picture¬ 
taking  venture,  too,  and  was  taking  all  my  heavy  photographic 
equipment  on  the  plane. 

As  luck  had  it,  the  weather  turned  out  to  be  good.  The  plane 
ride  to  Nashville  was  the  smoothest  I  have  ever  enjoyed  and  the 
Wills’  met  me  at  the  airport  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on  Tuesday. 
It  had  rained  in  Nashville  on  Sunday  but  had  been  cool  and  clear 
since  then  and  the  predictions  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May 
9th  and  10th,  were  for  more  fair  weather.  We  spent  the  first 
evening  talking  about  iris  and  iris  matters  but  at  no  time  did 
Jesse,  with  his  propensity  for  understatement,  give  an  inkling  of 
what  a  wonderful  treat  was  in  store  for  me  the  following  morning. 

Wednesday  dawned  cool  and  clear  but  a  bit  windy— probably 
not  the  best  possible  day  for  taking  pictures  but  at  least  good  for 
viewing  iris.  We  were  down  in  the  garden  early  and  I  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  the  sea  of  blossoms  that  greeted  us.  Jesse  was 
already  in  the  garden  scurrying  about  among  his  seedlings  to 
see  what  new  had  turned  up  and  there  was  enough  to  look  at 
to  cause  a  brainstorm.  At  this  point  Jesse  was  kind  enough  to 
take  me  in  hand  to  prevent  me  from  becoming  utterly  confused 
at  this  opening  glimpse  of  his  very  extensive  garden  and  led  me  on 
a  quick  tour,  pointing  out  the  highlights  in  the  way  of  named 
varietes  and  his  own  seedlings. 

Scattered  throughout  the  grounds  in  front  and  back  of  the  house 
were  large  clumps  of  the  Wills’  introductions.  Perhaps  most  im¬ 
pressive  at  this  moment  was  a  big  clump  of  Largesse,  a  lovely, 
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A  section  of  the  Wills  Garden  featuring  a  clump  of  the  pale  yellow  iris  Largesse, 
A  seedling  of  the  popular  variety  Amandine,  it  is  a  replica  of  its  parent  except 
for  its  tremendous  size. 

photo  by  cassebeer 


cool,  light  yellow  of  impressive  size  and  form.  It  had  all  the 
good  qualities  of  Amandine,  one  of  its  parents,  and  large  size 
as  well.  Nearby  Starfire,  a  child  of  Star  Shine,  has  all  of  the 
style  and  beautiful  form  of  its  parent  but  in  tones  of  yellow. 

Then  there  were  the  copper  and  golden  brown  blends  Well 
Content,  Spanish  Main  and  Darien;  the  fine  rosy  blend  Rose  Gar¬ 
land;  the  lovely  delicate  Ivory  Work;  the  impressive  blue  plicata 
Belle  Meade,  and  the  Dykes  Medal  winner,  Chivalry,  still  acting 
the  part  of  a  champion. 

Improvement  In  Yellow  Amoenas 

Jesse’s  yellow  amoenas  Silver  Flame  and  Soft  Answer  were  a  bit 
outclassed  by  the  many  fine  seedlings  in  this  line  of  breeding  that 
were  scattered  through  his  beds  in  the  back  garden.  There  were 
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literally  dozens  of  good  ones  among  those  unusual  yellow  amoena 
seedlings,  and,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  four  or  five  of  them  are 
worth  introducing  now  since  they  are  vast  improvements  over 
existing  varieties  in  this  new  color  group,  including  such  well 
known  ones  as  Pinacle,  Summit,  Mystic  Melody  and  Jesse’s  own 
Soft  Answer  and  Silver  Flame.  Among  the  yellow  amoena  seed¬ 
lings  a  novelty  iris  turned  up  with  white  standards  and  deep  yellow 
falls  overlaid  with  mustard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesse  has  hundreds 
of  really  excellent  seedlings.  I  took  notes  on  25  selected,  numbered 
seedlings,  any  of  which  would  be  worthy  of  introduction  now  if 
sufficient  stock  were  available.  All  of  these  were  of  top-notch 
quality,  either  marked  improvements  on,  or  quite  different  from, 
existing  varieties.  There  were  dozens  more  I  could  have  made 
notes  on  without  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  but  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  extra  critical  and  limited  my  notes  to  as  few  as 
possible. 

Jesse  has  adhered  to  certain  objectives  in  his  breeding.  Besides 
yellow  amoneas  he  is  warking  for  good  rose  blends  and  reds, 
lightly  marked  blue  plicatas,  blue  bitones  and  clear  pinks.  He 
has  a  plethora  of  good  ones  among  his  reds  and  will  be  hard  put 
to  make  his  selections. 

He  has  named  two  fine  variegatas,  Nashborough  and  Brave  Show, 
which  are  bright  and  gay  and  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  to 
date  in  their  class.  In  the  coppery  bronze  blends  he  has  a  new  one 
which  he  has  named  Bronze  Armor.  It  is  a  large  flower  about  the 
depth  of  color  of  Fortune’s  Gift  but  held  on  a  magnificent  well 
branched  stalk.  Still  under  number  but  soon  to  be  named  is  a 
large  rose-red  blend  #76-50.  It  has  a  well  branched  stalk  and  is 
far  and  away  the  finest  we  have  seen  among  rosy  blends. 

In  his  display  beds,  immediately  in  back  of  his  house,  I  found 
dozens  of  clumps  of  the  latest  varieties  from  hybridizers  all  over 
the  country.  I  shall  list  only  those  which  we  found  in  full  flower 
and  with  blossoms  in  good  condition. 

Among  these  were  June  Meredith  and  Pink  Fulfillment— just 
about  the  finest  pinks  I  have  seen.  Mrs.  Nesmith’s  Pink  Dawn  was 
perhaps  the  most  colorful  pink.  Stedman  Buttrick’s  Wedding 
Bouquet  was  very  lovely  and  we  were  glad  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  his  beautiful  blue  Seafarer. 

I  saw  Schreiner’s  Gay  Lavinia  for  the  first  time  and  was  pleased 
with  the  effect  of  a  tangerine  beard  on  a  white  flower.  Blue 
Sapphire  as  usual  was  giving  a  magnificent  account  of  itself. 
It  backed  up  my  previous  impression  that  it  was  a  different  sort  of 
a  blue  and  very  much  worthwhile  in  the  garden.  I  have  re- 
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luctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  blues  introduced 
during  the  past  few  years  are  too  much  alike  and  sometimes  hard 
to  identify  or  tell  apart  if  it  were  not  for  the  labels  in  front  of 
the  clumps.  Not  so  Blue  Sapphire.  It  can  readily  be  identified  any¬ 
where.  Also  from  Schreiner  s  there  were  fine  flowers  on  his  two 
nice  yellows,  Golden  Sunshine  and  Spotlight,  and  the  dark  purples 
Top  Hat  and  Congo.  There  was  a  good  sized  clump  of  Harbor 
Blue  with  its  huge  and  impressive  blossoms  of  medium  blue. 
However,  I  consider  it  a  bit  coarse  and  cannot  understand  why 
in  England  it  received  an  award  as  the  iris  with  the  best  form. 
Crispette  with  its  lovely  rosy  lavender  shade  was  a  delight  to 
behold. 

I  saw  for  the  first  time  Techny  Chimes,  a  large  bright  yellow 
with  a  prominent  deep  orange,  almost  tangerine,  beard.  It  was  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  impressive— a  must-have  for  our  garden.  Don  Waters’ 
Watermelon  is  another  distinctive  iris  that  commanded  my  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  a  large,  pleasant  blend  of  yellow  and  light  rosy  pink 
and  the  newly  opened  blossoms  are  suggestive  of  a  luscious  water¬ 
melon.  Greig  Lapham’s  Town  Talk  looked  like  the  best  red  I  have 
come  across  so  far  and  Craig’s  Rich  Raiment,  a  fancy  red,  is  most 
interesting  and  effective  if  not  really  beautiful. 

Another  one  on  this  order,  DeForest’s  Gala  Finale,  seemed  a 
bit  less  desirable  but  then  we  are  perhaps  a  bit  prejudiced  against 
this  type  of  iris. 

Al  Borak  also  from  De  Forest  put  on  a  fine  show  and,  Cloudcap 
lived  up  to  its  notices  as  one  of  the  very  largest  pinks. 

Among  the  tallest  of  the  iris  were  McKee’s  Mayan  Gold; 
Geddes  Douglas’  Late  Snow,  and  Mrs.  Whiting’s  Flight  Leader, 
which  is  a  medium  blue  successor  to  Blue  Rhythm  and  has  as 
many  as  five  or  six  blossoms  out  on  a  stalk  open  at  one  time. 

In  the  Wills’  garden  there  were  many  iris  from  Cooley’s— both 
Dave  Hall’s  and  Kleinsorge’s  introductions.  Prominent  among 
these  were  Hall  pinks  Happy  Birthday,  Ballerina,  Dolly  Varden 
and  the  apricots  Topflight  and  Temple  Bells.  Of  the  last  two  I 
liked  Top  Flight  the  better.  Limelight,  the  gay  yellow  with  its 
delicate  crinkled  edge,  was  especially  pleasing. 

I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Kleinsorge  varieties  Front  Page 
and  Full  Reward,  the  former  reminiscent  of  Prospector  and  the 
latter  a  fine,  smooth,  deep  yellow  with  no  markings— a  complete 
yellow  self  even  to  the  beard.  Surprize  Party  is  indeed  aptly 
named  with  its  unusual  color  combination  of  rosy  lavendar  stand¬ 
ards  and  falls  a  blend  of  tan  and  cream. 

Inca  Chief  and  Fortune’s  Gift  have  beautiful  blossoms  in  the 
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brown  tones  but  I  do  wish  that  the  stalks  could  be  taller  and 
better  branched.  Knowlton’s  variegata  Gay  Head  and  his  blue 
Kezar  Lake  were  both  flowering  beautifully  as  were  Fay’s  lovely 
blues  Butterfly  Blue  and  Bluebird  Blue.  Bluebird  Blue  is  the 
deeper  colored.  Also  in  the  blues  there  was  a  magnificient  clump 
of  Kenneth  Smith’s  Lady  Ilse  and  next  to  it,  South  Pacific,  very 
blue,  but  in  my  opinion  not  nearly  so  good  in  all  around  quality  as 
Lady  Ilse.  Smith’s  Spellbinder,  an  impressive  pale  yellow  and 
cream,  was  flowering  in  a  good-sized  clump.  One  could  not  help 
but  compare  it  with  Largesse.  It  is  lighter  in  tone  than  Largesse 
and  not  quite  so  large. 

When  we  mention  blues,  we  cannot  pass  over  Paul  Cook’s  Sky 
Above,  also  nearby,  and  a  rich  blossom  of  deep  blue-purple  on 
a  stalk  of  Dark  Boatman. 

From  England  Harry  Randall  was  represented  by  his  blue  bitone, 
Braithwaite,  a  neglecta  and  his  lovely  clear  blue  Seathwaite.  There 
were  a  number  of  Randall  seedlings  derived  from  Star  Shine,  the 
most  attractive  of  which  was  #414,  a  white  with  prominent  yellow 
haft  markings,  much  like  Hall’s  Collegiate  but  delightfully  waved 
both  in  standards  and  falls. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Jesse  took  us  for  a  quick  trip  to  see 
Frances  and  Geddes  Douglas.  We  found  them  at  their  attractive 
garden  supply  center  and  store  on  one  of  the  main  highways  lead¬ 
ing  into  Nashville.  The  place  was  a  beehive  of  activity  and  was 
crammed  full  of  interesting  horticultural  material  and  supplies. 

From  there  Geddes  accompanied  us  to  his  home  in  Brentwood 
where  the  lovely  countryside  was  much  like  it  was  when  we  first 
saw  it  about  20  years  ago.  The  terraced  hillside  next  to  his  home 
was  now  filled  with  thriving  hemerocallis  plants  instead  of  iris 
but  down  below  in  the  field  there  was  still  plenty  of  iris. 

Prominent  among  the  iris  were  large  masses  of  his  tall  white 
Late  Snow,  the  deep  violet  Calypso,  Pagan  Princess,  Pagan  Gold 
and  Queen’s  Taste.  Close  at  hand  was  #921X,  a  sister  seedling  of 
the  Queen’s  Taste,  brighter  and  redder  in  the  falls  and  not  quite 
as  good  a  stalk.  This  year  Geddes  is  naming  seedling  #1422  Bali 
Hai.  It  is  a  lovely  muted  lavender  rose  with  a  touch  of  brown 
at  the  haft  and  a  tangerine  beard.  We  particularly  liked  another 
of  his  seedlings,  #1110C,  a  tall  white  with  beautiful  quality  in 
the  individual  blossoms.  It  is  derived  from  Late  Snow. 

Wednesday  night  was  spent  in  the  pleasant  company  of  the 
Wills’,  the  Douglas’  and  Clarence  Connell.  Their  reminiscences 
brought  back  memories  of  the  time  Nashville  was  truly  the  iris 
center  of  the  world  and  the  home  of  such  leading  iris  personalities 
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as  Chancellor  Kirkland,  Bob  Sturtevant,  T.  A.  Washington,  Clar¬ 
ence  Connell,  Went  Caldwell,  Jesse  Wills  and  Geddes  Douglas. 

When  we  got  into  the  garden  Thursday  morning,  we  found  that 
fresh  blossoms  had  popped  out  all  over  the  place  following  a  mild 
night.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  so  many  iris  with  blossoms  in 
perfect  condition,  and  we  have  never  seen  the  blues  and  red- 
toned  iris  look  as  well  anywhere  as  that  morning.  With  such  a 
wealth  of  material  to  choose  from,  we  were  hard  put  to  take 
notes  and  really  had  to  hustle  to  take  as  many  photographs  as 
possible  before  plane  time. 

We  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  had  just  been  to  the 
best  garden  in  the  entire  country  for  viewing  iris  this  year.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  never  before  seen  a  better  collection  of  fine  new 
iris  in  full  bloom,  nor  a  larger  number  of  top-notch  seedlings  in 
any  one  place.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  experience,  made  doubly 
so  by  the  graciousness  and  solicitude  of  our  good  friends  Ellen 
and  Jesse  Wills. 

WAREHAM  MEMORIAL  IRIS  GARDEN 

A  year  ago,  a  small  group  of  personal  friends  of  Mr.  John  Dee 
Wareham  planted  an  iris  bed  in  his  honor.  These  people  were 
members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Cincinnati  and  the  planting  is 
located  at  the  Garden  Center,  2715  Reading  Road.  The  collection 
consists  of  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  varieties  of  the  newest  iris 
from  well  known  growers  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  collection  includes  the  following 
Wareham  introductions,  Full  Sail,  Mediterranean,  Gin  Fizz,  Vision 
Fugitive,  Claire  de  Lame,  Goldfish  Junior,  Legend,  Tryptich,  Mabel 
Taft  and  Java  Sky. 

The  public  is  invited  to  visit  this  planting  during  blooming  season 
and  we  wish  to  extend  a  special  invitation  to  AIS  members  to  do 
likewise. 

Mrs.  T.  Lawrence  Sanders 
10  Grandin  Lane 
Cincinnati  8,  Ohio 


ROE  NURSERY 

10371  N.  White  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Over  1000  varieties  of  Iris 
Over  400  varieties  of  Mums 

(Many  of  my  own  Mum  introductions) 
Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


NATIONAL  IRIS  GARDENS 
Mrs.  Howard  Weed 
QUALITY  IRIS 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
7675  S.W.  170th  Ave. 
Beaverton,  Oregon 
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Geddes  Douglas,  Tenn. 


Early  last  spring  in  planning  a  series  of  television  broadcasts, 
I  had  discussed  with  the  executives  of  WSM,  one  of  our  local  TV 
stations,  the  possibility  of  a  broadcast  direct  from  the  garden  of 
Jesse  Wills.  As  far  as  I  know,  nothing  like  this  had  ever  been 
attempted  before.  Noel  Digby  (producer)  and  Jane  Hopkins 
(director)  of  the  new  program  “NOON”  were  delighted  with 
the  idea  and  we  began  a  series  of  short  programs  leading  up  to 
the  grand  finale. 

First,  while  I  was  at  the  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  Sam  Cald¬ 
well  did  a  program  in  which  he  discussed  the  different  kinds  of 
iris.  He  explained  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  from  all  I  can 
hear,  delighted  his  audience  with  the  typical  Caldwell  touch. 
Our  next  program  was  strickly  a  build-up.  Jud  Collins,  who 
MC’s  the  program,  and  I  had  a  discussion  about  people  who  make 
flowers  and  we  actually  pollinated  an  iris  blossom.  Ed  Hudson 
brought  his  camera  so  close  to  the  blossom  that  the  central  part 
of  the  flower  entirely  filled  the  screen.  We  used  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  behind  the  flower  being  crossed,  and  the  pollen  could 
be  seen  on  the  stigmatic  lip  as  the  anther  was  drawn  across. 
This  broadcast  also  featured  several  examples  of  seedlings  and 
their  parents  and  a  few  elemental  comments  on  the  genetics  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  cross  in  question. 

On  May  14th,  WSM  moved  two  huge  broadcasting  trucks  to  the 
Wills  garden.  Electricians  laid  a  half  mile  of  cable  to  the  top  of 
a  neighboring  hill  in  Warner  Park.  A  definite  route  was  laid  out 
and  Dave  Overton,  who  opened  the  program,  instructed  Jesse  and 
myself  on  how  fast  to  walk  and  how  to  “point  with  pride”  to  the 
features  of  the  garden. 

In  spite  of  cloudy  weather  the  image  was  good  and  from  all 
reports,  our  favorite  flower  received  a  lot  of  well  deserved  pub¬ 
licity.  One  more  program  remains  to  be  done— one  on  culture 
showing  how  to  divide  the  well  established  clump,  replanting  and 
winter  mulching.  All  this  and  more  will  come,  and  folks  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  will  remember  that  it  happens  at  “NOON!”  when  they 
think  of  iris. 
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The  day  was  May  14,  1956.  Scene,  the  garden  of  Jesse  Ely  Wills,  the  occasion, 
a  TV  broadcast  showing  the  many  Wills  introductions  to  a  vast  audience  in  the 
mid-south.  Art  Rutherford  trains  the  camera  as  Jesse  Wills  discusses  irises  with 
G.  Douglas. 

photo  by  gene-gordon  studio 
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Ou%  ^outtd  IRa&tttd 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  which  came  first,  the  iris 
or  the  robin,  paralleling  the  hen  and  egg  situation,  but  the  first 
robins  that  we  ever  heard  of,  outside  of  those  with  wings  and 
red  breasts,  were  developed  and  promoted  by  one  of  the  flower 
magazines,  about  fifteen  year  ago.  These  were  actually  known  as 
Round  Robins.  They  probably  had  some  commercial  value  to  the 
magazine,  but  the  main  idea  was  to  bring  together  people  that  were 
interested  in  a  common  subject,  and  provide  a  means  for  their 
communicating  with  each  other.  During  more  recent  years  the 
robin  idea  has  flourished,  and  a  great  number  of  people  now  enjoy 
good  friendships  solely  by  this  method. 

A  round  robin  is  actually  a  correspondence  circuit  or  club  in 
which  a  group  of  people,  generally  not  more  than  ten,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  discuss  a  subject  together.  The  robins  travel  the  circuit 
according  to  a  certain  prearranged  schedule,  and  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  serves  as  a  “director”  to  see  that  a  certain  order  is  maintained. 
On  each  circuit  or  “flight”  the  member  writes  a  letter  to  the  group, 
and  after  withdrawing  his  former  letter  sends  the  robin  along 
to  the  next  person  on  the  route  list.  A  great  variety  of  subjects 
and  problems  are  discussed  in  most  robins.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  any  robin  is  worthy  of  its  existence  insofar  as  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  adhere  to  the  subject  around  which  the  robin  was  organized. 

Last  October  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Society  decided  to 
look  into  the  advantages  that  an  AIS  sponsored  round  robin 
system  might  bring  both  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and  to  the 
organization  itself.  They  felt  that  by  establishing  a  medium  of 
communicaion  between  the  members,  our  group  might  become 
more  closely  knit  together,  particularly  if  the  robins  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  inter-regional  basis.  They  also  felt  that  a  robin 
system  might  cement  the  varied  interests  of  the  Society  into  a  more 
complete  whole,  giving  the  members  of  better  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  other  types  of  iris,  and  to  give  them  a  wider 
experience  in  the  propagation  of  that  typej  in  which  they  showed 
particular  interest  at  the  moment.  To  provide  the  means  by  which 
any  member  of  the  Society  could  join  a  robin  of  his  liking, 
seemed  the  way  in  which  all  of  this  might  be  accomplished. 

This,  however,  would  be  only  part  of  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  from  a  Robin  Plan.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  iris  information  in  the  robins 
that  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society  at 
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large.  It  follows  that  here  would  be  an  equal  amount  of  interesting 
information  in  the  AIS  sponsored  robins.  To  channel  all  of  this 
information  into  the  permanent  records  of  the  Society  through 
the  medium  of  our  National  Bulletin  would  seem  a  very  desirable 
achievement.  Therefore  it  seemed  essential  that  any  Robin  Plan 
adopted  by  our  Society  should  be  designed  to  fulfill  these  two  im¬ 
portant  objectives. 

Thus  the  American  Iris  Society  Robin  Plan  was  born.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  how  it  will  work. 
In  order  for  the  Plan  to  be  a  success  it  will  be  necessary  for  a 
large  number  of  our  members  to  enroll  in  the  various  robins,  and 
to  have  a  certain  number  volunteer  to  become  robin  directors. 
Only  by  such  participation  and  interest  can  the  Plan  become 
operative,  and  be  made  to  accomplish  the  things  for  which  it  is 
being  undertaken. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  we  decided  when  drawing  up  our 
original  Robin  Plan  was  that  all  of  the  varied  types  of  iris  interest 
would  have  equal  recognition.  This  is  being  accomplished  by  di¬ 
viding  our  robin  system  into  separate  units  or  divisions,  each  to 
represent  a  different  phase  of  iris  interest.  We  are  classifying 
these  divisions  as  follows: 

Tall  bearded  Iris 
Dwarf  Iris 

Intermediates  and  Medians 
Arils 

Table  Iris 
Remontants 
Spurias 
Louisiana  Iris 
Species  and  Natives 
Hybridizing 

Other  divisions  will  be  added  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  We 
are  inviting,  in  fact  encouraging,  all  of  the  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Society  to  join  one  of  these  groups.  In  the  absence  of 
the  complete  organization  of  all  of  the  divisions,  you  may,  at 
present,  send  your  applications  to  me  as  National  Robin  Chairman. 
Later,  when  Regional  Directors  have  been  appointed  by  their 
RVP’s,  the  applications  will  be  sent  to  them.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  keep  each  Regional  Vice  President  informed  as  to  which 
members  have  enrolled  from  his  region. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  having  some  of  those  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  our  Round  Robin  idea,  offer  their  services  as 
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robin  Directors.  These  people  will  play  a  very  important  part  in 
keeping  our  system  running  smoothly.  Those  volunteering  for  this 
service  may  also  contact  me  at  the  present  time.  Later  it  will  be 
handled  through  the  Divisional  Chairmen.  When  enrolling  in  a 
robin  or  offering  to  be  a  robin  director,  please  be  sure  that  you 
mention  the  field  of  iris  interest  about  which  you  are  primarily 
concerned.  The  organization  of  our  Robin  Plan  is  being  set  up  in 
the  following  manner: 

At  the  head  of  each  unit  or  division  is  being  placed  a  Divisional 
Chairman.  These  people  are  assistants  to  the  National  Chairman 
and  are  specialists  in  their  own  field  of  iris  interest.  By  having  these 
Divisional  Chairmen  represent  your  specialized  robins,  you  will 
be  sure  of  having  them  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  real 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Besides  having  general  management 
of  the  affairs  within  the  respective  divisions,  these  people  will  act 
as  an  Advisory  Board  to  the  National  Robin  Chairman. 

Each  Divisional  Chairman  may  have  two  assistants,  one  known 
as  Divisional  Director,  the  other  Divisional  Editor.  The  Divisional 
Director  will  have  the  responsibility  of  assigning  applicants  to 
various  robins  in  his  division  and  placing  a  robin  director  at 
the  head  of  each.  The  robin  directors  will  be  responsible  for  see¬ 
ing  that  a  certain  discipline  is  maintained  in  their  robins.  Each 
will  draw  up  a  route  list  for  his  robin,  which  ordinarily  would  be 
the  shortest  dstance  over  the  points  to  be  covered.  He  must  also 
select  one  from  his  group  who  will  act  as  the  robin  editor. 

In  most  of  the  iris  robins  there  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
information  of  such  importance  that  it  would  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  other  iris  enthusiasts.  As  it  is  one  of  the  main  objectives 
of  our  Robin  Plan  to  siphon  off  this  important  information  for 
possible  use  in  our  Bulletin  where  it  may  be  reviewed  by  all, 
a  procedure  has  been  worked  out  to  accomplish  this.  The  robin 
editor  that  has  been  named  in  the  robin  will  select  from  the  letters 
any  material  that  he  feels  is  worthy  of  further  consideration  and 
forward  it  to  his  Divisional  Editor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Divisional 
Editor  to  assemble,  evaluate,  and  re-edit  all  of  the  material  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  robin  editors,  and  then  send  it  along  to  the 
Divisional  Chairman  for  further  editing,  and  a  check  on  its 
authenticity. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  many  independent  iris  robins  now 
in  circulation  that  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  iris  in¬ 
formation.  Some  of  these  are  specialized  robins,  others  are 
more  general  in  nature.  A  few  are  conducted  on  a  regional  basis. 
We  are  very  anxious  to  maintain  the  best  possible  relations  with 
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the  constituents  of  these  robins,  and  we  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  establish  a  co-operative  arrangement  with  many  of  the  directors 
of  these  robins  in  which  they  will  be  willing  to  name  robin  editors 
in  their  robins,  to  work  along  with  us  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  described  in  the  case  of  our  own  AIS  sponsored  robins.  It 
would  be  strictly  a  courtesy  arrangement  and  no  robin  would  lose 
its  identity  by  making  such  concessions  to  our  Society.  I  hope  to 
contact  many  of  these  independent  robin  directors  by  letter  sug¬ 
gesting  such  an  arrangement.  The  Society  would  be  very  ap¬ 
preciative  if  any  such  directors,  inclined  to  go  along  with  us  on 
this  idea,  and  in  anticipation  of  receiving  such  a  letter,  would 
get  in  touch  with  me  first. 

The  Regional  Vice  Presidents  in  our  Society  are  being  asked 
to  name  a  Regional  Director  from  among  the  members  of  their 
region  whose  sole  duty  it  would  be  to  promote  the  robin  cause 
within  the  region,  and  to  accept  applications  for  membership  in 
robins  from  interested  AIS  members.  In  the  way  of  being 
processed,  such  applications  would  be  forwarded  by  them  to  the 
Divisional  Directors  in  those  units  for  which  the  applicants  re¬ 
quested  admittance. 

Each  robin  that  is  organized  under  our  new  Robin  Plan  may 
have  not  more  than  ten  members,  and  letters  may  be  held  no  longer 
than  a  week  at  each  member’s  address.  All  regional  lines  will  be 
ignored  in  setting  up  memberships  in  a  given  robin,  and  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  put  the  applicants  in  robins  with  those  of 
similar  iris  experience. 

It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  a  Division  has  been  organized, 
that  Division  will  be  put  into  operation  immediately,  and  the  robins 
will  start  moving.  Some  of  the  Divisional  Chairmen  have  already 
been  assigned,  and  as  a  result  we  are  assured  that  some  of  the  best 
robin  people  in  our  Society  will  hold  these  important  positions. 
In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  hope  to  announce  the  names  of 
those  who  hold  the  key  positions  in  our  Robin  system,  also  what 
progress  is  being  made  in  each  Division. 

The  American  Iris  Society  Robin  Plan  is  another  service  that 
your  Society  is  offering  for  your  enjoyment  and  benefit.  If  the 
idea  appeals  to  you,  may  I  again  invite  your  participation  as  a 
robin  member  or  robin  director.  It  is  certain  that  our  project 
can  be  a  success  only  if  a  considerable  number  of  our  members 
will  get  behind  it  and  give  it  their  support. 

National  Chairman  of  Round  Robins 

John  A.  Bartholomew 
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Median  Zidbits 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  Conn. 

As  Edwin  Rundlett  remarked  in  die  April  Bulletin,  all  sorts  of 
species  from  the  wild  are  being  brought  into  the  Median  program. 
Perhaps  the  one  with  the  longest  hybridizing  history  and  yet  one 
of  the  least  understood  is  I.  aphylla.  Brought  into  the  tails  mostly 
for  its  branching,  other  qualities  it  might  contribute  have  been 
little  regarded.  Now  it  is  being  reappraised.  It  may  be  of  value 
for  its  extreme  hardiness— it  is  completely  deciduous— as  well  as 
for  the  slim  elegance  of  its  stem.  It  should  also  be  vastly  im¬ 
portant  in  giving  us  a  race  of  small  irises  that  will  bloom  in  tall 
season— to  border  our  tall  iris  plantings,  to  enter  in  iris  shows, 
and  just  to  extend  the  bloom  season  of  a  desirable  size  of  iris. 

Helen  Doriot  of  Indiana  says : 

“Back  to  wiry  stems :  last  spring  when  the  aphyllas  and  the  table 
iris  were  in  bloom,  Walter  Welch  and  I  compared  these  two 
types.  I  did  not  take  any  notes,  but  it  was  amazing  how  near 
alike  they  were.  Almost  the  same  type  of  branching,  and  as 
I  remember  it,  they  both  had  the  same  type  of  spathe  valves. 
Those  of  you  who  grow  both  types  of  these  plants  in  your 
gardens,  study  them  at  blooming  time.  Mr.  Williamson  seemed 
to  have  more  table  iris  appear  in  his  hybridizing  work  than 
anyone  else.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  might  have  had 
some  aphylla  hybrids  growing  in  his  garden?  It  seems  that 
most  of  his  early  hybridizing  was  done  with  mixed  pollen.” 

What  effect  the  color  genes  of  aphylla  may  have  has  not  been 
fully  explored,  but  Wilma  Vallette,  of  Idaho,  says: 

“Aphylla  blue  is  the  kind  that  can  be  suppressed  by  the  in¬ 
hibitor  so  is  more  like  tall  blue  than  like  pumila  blue,  but  it  is  a 
little  clearer  apparently,  as  tails  from  aphylla  are  about  as 
blue  as  one  finds— bluer  than  pure  tall.” 

And  Geddes  Douglas,  of  Tennessee: 

“In  the  1001  cross,  (Colonial  Dame  x  Little  Elsa),  I  must  have 
had  well  over  100  seedlings  and  I  made  a  color  count  on  these 
because  of  the  great  similarity  in  the  two  groups  of  the  cross. 
They  were  split  just  about  50-50  between  whites  and  blues.  As 
I  remember,  the  blues  were  mainly  blue  seifs,  although  a  good 
many  of  them  had  overlay  of  darker  blue  on  the  center  of  the 
falls.  This  is  quite  common  with  blues  derived  from  certain 
dwarf  parentage. 
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“This  whole  line  of  breeding  I  think  is  interesting.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  with  Bob  Sturtevant  in 
his  sister’s  garden.  We  were  looking  at  a  very  delightful  blue 
called  Calling  Me.  Bob  remarked  to  me  that  Calling  Me  was 
a  descendant  from  Blue  Boy,  which  in  turn  was  a  descendant 
from  aphylla. 

“Now  the  great  characteristic  of  I.  aphylla  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  up  to  about  five  to  six  branches  and  even  though  the 
iris  is  short,  its  branches  are  all  well  defined  and  begin  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  ground.  As  I  remember  Blue  Boy  it  did  not  have 
the  characteristic  aphylla  branching  and  neither  did  the  iris 
Calling  Me.  The  check  list  gives  Calling  Me  as  Purissima  x 
Opal  Dawn.  As  I  remember,  Opal  Dawn  and  Blue  Dawn  were 
sister  seedlings  and  came  from  the  Blue  Boy  cross.  I,  in  turn, 
made  the  cross  Calling  Me  by  Caroline  Burr  and  from  this  a 
table  iris,  Billet  Doux,  resulted.  The  interesting  thing  about 
Billet  Doux  is  that  it  picked  up  the  aphylla  branching  and 
when  crossed  with  Great  Lakes  produced  Colonial  Dame 
which  has  probably  the  most  perfect  branching  of  any  iris  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  I  have  seen  Colonial  Dame  with  as 
many  as  five  or  six  branches  plus  the  terminal.  When  crossed 
with  Little  Elsa,  Colonial  Dame  threw  a  whole  generation  of 
intermediates  with  characteristic  intermediate  branching.  That 
is,  terminal  with  one  or  two  side  branches.  I  think  1001-A 
has  two  side  branches  when  well  grown.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  out  if  this  1001-A  would  go  back  and  pick  up  the 
aphylla  branching  if  it  was  selfed  or  crossed  with  a  sister 
seedling.  I  made  the  sib  crosses  several  times  but  didn’t  get  any 
of  them  to  take.” 

In  the  Lilliput  crosses  the  most  interesting  seedling  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  1955  was  a  plicata  from  Mariposa  Mia  x  Cretica,  in  the 
garden  of  Dorothy  Dennis  of  New  Jersey.  This  was  thought  to 
be  impossible,  but  this  year  brought  confirmation  from  the  same 
cross  made  by  Earl  Roberts  of  Indiana.  He  says: 

“In  the  Mariposa  Mia  X  Cretica  cross,  three  seedlings  bloomed. 
The  first  was  an  ordinary  yellow  with  light  spot  factor  and 
markings  on  the  haft,  rather  short,  around  12  inches;  one 
was  a  dull  slate  purple  with  huge  yellow  beard,  18  inches 
tall;  the  third  was  a  plicata  with  white  standards  and  falls 
evenly  stitched  around  the  edges  of  the  standards  and  falls  in  a 
rosy-orchid  color  quite  similar  to  the  color  of  Cretica.  Beard  was 
white.  All  had  one  branch  and  about  three  buds,  except  the 
plicata  which  had  only  two  buds,  and  was  14  inches  tall.  This 
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should  prove  that  Cretica  definitely  has  the  genes  for  plicatas.” 

Dr.  Randolph,  who  has  kindly  agreed  to  answer  questions  raised 
in  the  robins,  has  this  to  say  about  the  cross: 

“My  reason  for  saying  that  a  plicata  from  Mariposa  Mia  X 
Cretica  is  not  impossible  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  that 
type  of  cross  can  be  made  easily.  Cretica  is  nothing  but  a 
form  of  pumila,  and  Paul  Cook,  Geddes  Douglas  and  I  have 
been  making  pumila-tetraploid  tall  crosses  for  several  years, 
and  the  hybrids  set  seed  reasonably  well.  In  the  second  place 
there  is  no  reason  for  questioning  the  possibility  that  Cretica 
carries  the  plicata  gene  as  a  hidden  recessive.  Any  species  or 
varieties  that  can  be  crossed  most  certainly  have  many  genes 
in  common,  otherwise  they  couldn’t  be  crossed.  Anyone 
interested  in  this  plicata  story  should  cross  Cretica  with  other 
plicatas.” 

Then  in  the  mellita  crosses,  last  year  a  tangerine  pink  ap¬ 
peared  in  Earl  Roberts'  seedlings  patch.  Here’s  his  story  of  the 
exciting  sequel: 

“Remember  that  cross  of  a  TB  pink  seedling  by  mellita  in 
which  a  pink  turned  up  in  the  Fi?  Well,  the  pink  failed  to 
bloom  this  year  but  in  the  same  row  was  another  seedling  that 
had  not  bloomed  last  year.  It  was  a  bright  rosy-orchid  and 
had  an  absolute  red  beard,  no  doubt  of  it  at  all,  it  was  nearly 
as  red  as  that  on  Party  Dress.  This  one  had  three  branches  and 
while  the  flower  is  none  too  good  with  its  open  standards,  it 
is  nice  to  learn  that  the  beard  can  come  through  in  the  Fi. 
This  ought  to  prove  that  the  form  of  mellita  used  had  to  carry 
the  tangerine  factor,  with  two  forms  of  it  showing  up,  one 
for  beard  and  one  for  petal  color.” 

Here’s  a  report  on  some  mellita  seedlings  from  Polly  Anderson 
of  California. 

“The  tall  pink  was  from  a  Craig  seedling  involving  Flora 
Zenor,  Mt.  Washington,  Overture,  Spindrift  and  Isabellina, 
crossed  by  Morocco  Rose  X  Hall  44-49,  and  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  was  small  in  size  and  very  pink.  Crossed  with  mellita 
it  gave: 

#1*  Tall,  large,  very  pale  yellow,  absolute  self,  12  inches. 
Nice  shape  and  pleasing  color,  slightly  branched,  prolific 
on  a  second  year  plant.  Foliage  12  to  13  inches. 

#2.  Pale  lavender-mauve,  almost  oyster  white  standards,  nicely 
shaped,  wide  and  domed.  Falls  orchid  flushed,  tucked. 
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Yellow  beard.  13  inches  tall,  two  terminal  buds,  one 
branch. 

#3.  Golden  yellow  standards,  very  wide  and  nice,  with  same 
color  heart  and  fall  base  and  beard,  but  with  a  plum  wash 
over  the  falls  making  a  distinct  bicolor.  The  falls  hang 
down,  otherwise  it  should  be  an  excellent  form.  13  inches 
tall,  one  branch,  slender  stem,  leaves  very  wide  and  10 
inches  high. 

#4.  Lemon  cream  standards,  heart  and  fall  base  color  but 
with  a  violet  wash  over  the  falls— ( Bicolor)— yellow  beard. 
Excellent  shape  except  for  dawn  hanging  falls.  15  inches 
with  12  inch  foliage,  medium  wide. 

#5.  Almost  a  duplicate  of  #1.” 

Our  scientific  quote  for  this  issue  is  by  Dr.  Randolph.  This 
statement  is  of  great  interest,  as  in  dealing  with  a  long  list  of 
diploid  species  including  mellita,  attica,  pseudo-pumila,  arenaria, 
variegata,  pallida  and  the  oncocycli,  production  of  tetraploids  is 
greatly  desired  for  fertility  in  further  breeding.  Here  is  the  ques¬ 
tion: 

“Several  experts  have  claimed  that  one  is  more  likely  to  get  a 
doubling  of  chromosomes  when  the  diploid  is  used  as  the 
pod  parent,  and  the  tetraploid  as  pollen  parent,  than  in  the 
reverse  cross.  If  this  is  true,  could  you  explain  to  us  why?” 

And  Dr.  Randolph’s  answer: 

“The  reason  for  expecting  tetraploids  more  frequently  from 
2n  x  4n  than  from  4n  x  2n  crosses  is  quite  simple,  but  at  best 
they  are  very  rare  and  can  result  only  from  unreduced  gametes 
of  the  diploid  functioning  with  normally  reduced  gametes  of 
the  tetraploid.  When  the  unreduced  gamete  is  carried  by  the 
pollen  it  cannot  compete  successfully  with  normally-reduced 
pollen  because  of  slower  pollen  tube  growth.  But  unreduced 
eggs  have  no  other  eggs  to  compete  with  since  each  ovule 
produces  but  a  single  egg  cell.  Most  tetraploid  tails  from  2n  x 
4n  crosses  have  come  from  the  cross  made  with  the  diploid 
as  the  pod  parent.  Snow  Flurry  from  Purissima  x  Thais  is 
one  of  the  very  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule.” 
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Mrs.  William  F.  Murrah,  Tenn. 


The  beginning  of  The  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden  was  in 
September  1953.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Morgan  Ketchum, 
her  son  William  and  his  wife  offered  her  splendid  collection  of 
iris,  consisting  of  approximately  2,500  rhizomes,  to  the  City  of 
Memphis  to  be  usd  in  the  development  of  an  Iris  Garden  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  City  accepted  the  offer  of  this 
valuable  gift  and  agreed  to  allocate  an  attractive  plot  of  ground, 
furnish  the  labor  for  the  planting  of  the  iris  and  to  maintain  the 
garden  in  the  future,  provided  there  was  a  local  Chapter  of  an 
Iris  Society  which  would  take  the  complete  responsibility  for  the 
collection  adding  new  introductions  as  time  goes  on  and  re¬ 
move  the  older  iris  as  they  become  obsolete.  This  responsibility 
was  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  our  Society,  which  had  been 
functioning  only  in  an  informal  way  up  to  that  time. 

We  became  organized,  elected  officers  and  members  of  the 
Board,  solicited  new  members  and  held  regular  meetings.  The 
name  ‘'Memphis  Area  Iris  Society”  became  official  and  we  were 
off  to  a  big  start! 

A  lovely  six-acre  section  of  Audubon  Park  was  chosen  for  this 
new  project.  Air.  and  Mrs.  William  Ketchum  were  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  by  making  a  chart  of  his  mother’s  garden  and  had  a  blue 
print  of  it  made.  They  also  had  a  topographical  survey  made  of 
the  site  for  the  planting.  The  services  of  a  well-known  Memphis 
landscape  architect,  Mr.  Robert  Elliott,  were  given  us.  Mr.  Elliott, 
after  a  detailed  study  of  our  site,  made  a  wonderfully  interesting 
and  well-drawn  blue  print  for  this  garden. 

A  “Planting  Committee’’  was  selected,  composed  of  John  Pierce, 
Robert  Carney,  Jake  Scharff,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fox,  Mrs.  Elby  Martin, 
and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Murrah.  The  beds  were  staked  off  by  Mr.  L. 
E.  Cox  of  the  Park  Commission  and  were  dug  and  prepared  by 
a  crew  under  his  supervision.  On  Armistice  Day  of  1953,  six 
of  our  enthusiastic  members,  John  Pierce,  Robert  Carney,  E.  R. 
Fox,  Jake  Scharff,  Luther  Martin,  and  Ralph  Strange,  Jr.  met  at 
the  Ketchum  home,  dug  the  Iris,  washed  the  roots  and  packed 
them  in  sacks  and  boxes. 

In  the  meantime,  Airs.  E.  R.  Fox  made  charts  to  scale  on  card- 
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board  of  the  different  beds  designed  on  the  blue  print,  and  she, 
Mrs.  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Murrah  worked  together  on  the  charts, 
placing  the  Iris  in  the  diagrams  of  the  beds.  There  were  several 
truck  loads  of  the  Iris  when  they  were  moved  from  the  Ketchum 
garden  out  to  Audubon  Park  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  six 
men  and  the  three  women  over  the  crew  of  labor  furnished  by 
the  Park  Commission,  the  job  of  planting  the  iris  was  completed 
over  the  week  end  following  that  Armistice  Day. 

During  that  winter  many  lovely  dogwood  and  crab  apple  trees, 
pin  oaks  and  evergreens  were  planted,  but,  nearly  all  succumbed 
the  following  summer  (1954)  with  its  days  and  weeks  of  tempera¬ 
tures  around  100  degrees,  accompanied  by  week  after  week  of 
drouth!  That  fall  water  pipes  were  put  in,  running  out  to  each 
bed,  but  too  late  to  save  that  winter’s  planting  of  these  trees. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1954-55  the  work  on  the  brick  walks, 
according  to  the  blue  print  was  begun.  This  being  such  a  big  job, 
requiring  concrete  curbs  on  all  the  edges  of  the  walks,  the  whole 
garden  was  an  “eye-sore’’  for  the  entire  season,  being  cluttered 
with  lumber,  iron  curb  forms,  piles  of  sand,  stacks  of  brick,  and 
deep  ruts  made  by  truck  wheels  all  over  the  place! 

Freeze  Takes  Toll 

The  never-to-be-forgotten  “Freeze  of  March  25”  took  its  toll  in 
the  bloom  of  the  iris  that  spring  as  it  did  in  all  other  spring  bloom 
here.  The  freezing  of  so  many  of  the  buds,  leaving  only  a  small 
percentage  of  a  normal  season  of  bloom  was  quite  a  catastrophe 
in  ways  other  than  just  the  loss  of  the  bloom.  It  postponed 
the  culling  of  hundreds  of  Mrs.  Ketchum’s  last  seedlings  until  the 
next  year.  So  were  it  not  for  the  extensive  brick  walks  which  we 
now  have,  the  whole  year  of  1955  could  have  just  been  counted 
out  and  forgotten  in  the  history  of  this  iris  garden. 

Although  the  brick  work  held  up  the  replacements  of  the  trees 
and  evergreens  that  had  died,  along  with  additional  plantings  des¬ 
ignated  on  the  blueprint,  there  was  much  activity  in  another  di¬ 
rection.  This  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden  being  the  big 
“drawing  card,”  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Iris  Society 
was  assigned  to  Memphis  for  1957.  Mr.  John  Pierce  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  convention,  and  he  began  the  selection  of  his 
committees  and  plans  for  the  beautifying  of  the  Iris  Garden  at 
Audubon  became  our  big  project,  so  as  to  make  it  the  feature  of 
the  convention. 

During  May  and  June,  1955,  the  members  of  the  Planting  Com¬ 
mittee  assigned  two  beds  each  to  themselves  and  spent  many 
hours  over  the  dividing  and  thinning  out  and  transplanting  of  the 
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iris  in  “their  beds/'  This  proved  to  be  a  bigger  job  than  was 
realized  at  first,  and  by  fall  this  committee  asked  the  Society  to 
have  the  by-laws  amended  so  as  to  enlarge  this  committee,  adding 
three  more,  making  nine  instead  of  six  to  handle  the  work  on  the 
twenty-eight  beds  of  iris  in  the  Park.  At  the  meeting  in  February, 
this  amendment  to  enlarge  the  Planting  Committee  by  three,  was 
voted  on  and  passed. 

Due  to  the  incessant  rain  during  January  and  February,  it 
took  the  making  and  breaking  of  five  appointments  before  one 
could  be  kept  by  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mrs.  Murrah,  to  meet  at 
Audubon  Park  to  talk  over  the  selection  of  evergreens  and  trees 
to  be  used  throughout  the  Iris  Garden.  Mr.  Elliott’s  blueprint  is 
a  beautiful  thing,  with  the  beds  of  iris  in  graceful  irregular  shapes, 
interspersed  between  the  groupings  of  evergreens  and  blooming 
trees. 

When  entering  the  garden  through  the  East  Gate,  one  faces  the 
wide  vista,  a  green  grass  panel,  perhaps  forty  feet  wide,  with  the 
brick  walks  on  either  side  with  low-cropped  hedge  of  abelia  on 
the  inside  and  on  the  far  side  dozens  of  spot  plantings  of  hollies— 
Native,  Cornuta,  East  Palatka,  Yaupon,  and  Dahoon.  At  the 
entrance,  the  extensive  brick  paving  is  edged  by  low  hedges  of 
Rotundafolia  and  Bullata  Hollies.  Of  course,  may  of  these  new 
plantings  are  small  and  immature  now.  Carrying  out  the  architect's 
desire  to  screen  the  iris  plantings  in  places  to  allow  only  a  vista 
to  be  seen  at  a  time  has  been  done  by  using  many  native  hollies, 
pines,  flowering  crab  apple  and  dogwood  trees.  Six  “Live  Oaks” 
are  planted  at  intervals  of  about  thirty  feet  apart  as  a  background 
for  the  middle  open  vista  and  an  evergreen  hedge,  which  is 
eventually  to  be  kept  at  a  height  of  five  feet,  is  planted  in  a 
semi-circle  at  the  end  of  the  panel.  Inside  this  hedge,  duplicate 
plantings  of  the  Dykes  Medal  Row  extend  from  the  center  on 
either  side. 

Lovely  Cherry  Laurels,  pines,  Deodara  cedars  and  magnolias 
are  used  extensively  as  a  background  around  the  outskirts  of  the 
garden,  giving  a  feeling  of  enclosure  to  the  grounds. 

Two  years  ago,  a  fine  cyclone  fence  was  put  up,  encircling  the 
entire  acreage,  and  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  this  garden  with 
its  valuable  collection  of  iris  is  under  lock  and  key,  day  and  night, 
except  during  the  blooming  season,  when  hostesses  will  be  on 
duty  each  day  to  welcome  and  give  information  to  the  public  who 
visits  the  garden. 
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Iris  Culture  across  Canada 

Leslie  Laking 

If  you  live  in  a  reasonable  climate  and  can  grow  most  of  the 
varieties  in  the  symposium,  this  article  is  not  for  you.  In  Canada, 
we  receive  occasional  reminders  that  there  are  gardeners— keen  ones 
too— who  are  in  search  of  varieties  of  Tall  Bearded  Iris  in  the  present 
day  tradition— which  have  a  chance  of  survival  in  such  places  as 
Winnipeg,  Calgary,  and  Sudbury.  Survival  of  course  is  not  enough. 
Iris  fans  are  lovely  to  look  at  when  healthy,  but  if  there  is  to 
be  no  bloom  except  in  an  occasional  year,  there  is  little  point  in 
carrying  an  iris  beyond  two  years. 

I  am  not  posing  as  an  authority  on  iris  culture  in  rigorous 
climates,  but  I  have  some  information  at  my  disposal  from  iris 
correspondents  in  many  centres  across  Canada,  including  some 
of  the  areas  in  Northern  Ontario  and  the  Prairies,  which  to  say 
the  least,  have  anything  but  an  iris  climate.  Most  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  collected  a  year  ago  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  an  article 
for  the  June  1955  issue  of  Canadian  Homes  and  Gardens.  With 
the  editor’s  permission,  I  am  drawing  on  this  and  a  more  recent 
report  from  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Capreol,  Ontario.  To  those  who  have 
provided  information  I  am  very  grateful  and  I  trust  that  your 
experiences  may  encourage  others  to  experiment. 

The  Tall  Bearded  varieties  are  not  nearly  as  well  adapted  to  the 
Prairie  climate  as  are  the  Siberians,  however,  Mr.  T.  Johnson 
of  Winnipeg,  states,  “Those  who  love  them  enough  to  take  the 
trouble  to  keep  them  alive  will  be  rewarded  with  some  success.  ” 
Mr.  Johnson  finds  many  of  the  older  varieties  reliable  in  Winnipeg, 
including  Shah  Jehan,  Narain,  Angelus  and  Depute  Nomblot.  The 
good  white  Matterhorn  is  the  only  more  recent  introduction  that 
he  has  classified  as  satisfactory,  though  he  has  had  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess  with  Cascade  Splendor,  Wabash,  Mulberry  Bose  and  Grand 
Cayon.  He  has  found  the  favorite  Great  Lakes  and  others  in¬ 
cluding  Gloriole,  Golden  Majesty  and  Remembrance,  unreliable  at 
Winnipeg. 

From  Begina,  Sask.,  H.  B.  Mann  reported  about  two  years  ago 
that  virtually  none  of  the  standard  varieties  would  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  his  area.  Similar  reports  come  from  Edmonton.  But  in 
Calgary,  Herbert  F.  Dickson  has  had  more  success.  During  the 
past  10  years  he  has  tried  over  300  varieties.  Of  these,  he  lists  20 
as  satisfactory,  with  agreement  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Brews 
of  Regina.  The  list  includes  such  good  varieties  as  Bryce  Canyon, 
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Lady  Mohr,  Sable,  Taffanja,  Wabash,  Matterhorn,  and  Snow 
Flurry,  which  is  usually  considered  tender.  Mr.  Dickson  does  not 
intend  his  list  “to  recommend  these  or  any  other  tall  bearded 
iris  for  this  area,  but  we  have  never  had  a  year  without  a  goodly 
number  in  bloom.” 

In  the  Maritimes,  iris  growing,  though  not  a  popular  form  of 
gardening,  can  be  rewarding.  Mr.  Hudson  Doyle  of  Fredericton, 
N.  B.  grows  many  of  the  top-flight  iris  of  today,  including  such 
new-comers  as  June  Bride,  Argus  Pheasant,  and  Pierre  Menard. 
He  attributes  much  of  his  success  to  a  heavy  winter  covering  of 
spruce  or  fir  boughs. 

At  Sydney,  N.S.,  William  MacDonald  grows  over  100  iris,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  Dykes  medal  winners.  Among  those  that  give  top 
performances  are  Amandine,  Cascade  Splendor,  Chivalry,  and 
Danube  Wave.  Mr.  MacDonald  does  not  seem  to  find  any  climatic 
problem. 

In  the  Montreal  area  winter  hardiness  is  more  important  than  in 
the  Maritimes.  Mr.  Allan  Dickson,  who  I  regret  to  report  passed 
away  in  December  1955,  grew  about  100  varieties.  He  found  that 
late  spring  frosts  played  havoc  with  some  like  Pinnacle  which  came 
through  the  winter  well.  He  had  success  with  such  good  varieties 
as  Master  Charles,  Cherie,  Chivalry,  Pink  Cameo,  Redward,  Blue 
Rhythm,  and  the  old  favorite  Gloriole  is  one  of  the  top  performers 
in  the  Montreal  area. 

From  across  the  continent  at  Sumerland,  B.C.,  R.  M.  White,  an 
iris  hybridist,  says  they  grow  like  weeds  there.  He  lists  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  among  his  favorites:  Arab  Chief,  Chivalry,  Cloud  Castle, 
Lady  Mohr,  New  Snow,  Ola  Kala,  Sable  and  Snow  Flurry.  Were  he 
not  modest,  some  of  his  own  varieties  might  have  been  included! 

Still  further  west,  Fred  E.  Dyer  of  Lulu  Island,  B.C.,  reports  that 
iris  perform  splendidly  there.  He  considers  these  among  the  top 
notchers:  Ola  Kala  New  Snow,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Blue  Rhythm,  Cas¬ 
cade  Splendor,  Distance,  Elizabeth  of  England,  Cloud  Cap  and 
Pierre  Menard.  He  considers  Pink  Sensation  by  far  the  best  pink 
growing  on  the  coast,  and  Pinnacle  has  become  the  all-time 
favorite  in  his  garden. 

In  Southern  Ontario,  especially  the  Toronto— Hamilton— Strat¬ 
ford— London— Sarnia  area,  we  have  come  to  expect  excellence  in 
the  culture  of  tall  bearded  iris.  At  the  Spring  Garden,  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  some  2000  clumps  grow  and  bloom  (except 
in  1955)!  without  winter  protection.  Losses  are  practically  neg¬ 
ligible.  On  the  otherhand,  Wm.  Miles  of  Ingersoll,  considers 
hardiness  exceedingly  important  and  too  frequently  overlooked  by 
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hybridists.  Winter  protection  doubtless  should  be  provided  more 
than  is  the  general  practice.  Rev.  W.  T.  Corcoran  of  Stratford, 
maintains  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  private  iris  gardens  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  he  tries  any  of  the  new 
varieties  he  fancies  without  regard  to  hardiness— and  he  generally 
succeeds  and  incidentally  grows  them  beautifully. 

In  Northern  Ontario  the  story  is  much  different  and  I  doubt  that 
at  best  there  is  ever  the  quantity  of  bloom  with  which  we  are 
familiar  further  south  in  Ontario.  From  Capreol,  near  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  comes  a  report  from  an  irisarian  in  the  person  of  Mr.  L. 
A.  Gilbert.  He  reports  that  when  the  soil  is  well  drained  and  en¬ 
riched  with  organic  matter  and  fertilizer,  he  can  grow  a  good 
number  of  varieties  successfully,  though  many  of  these  are  old 
standbys  like  Ambassadeur,  Jean  Cayeux,  Shah  Jehan,  White  City 
and  Wabash.  He  considers  Vice  Regal  tender  to  his  great  regret. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  an  iris  season  of  40  days  from  the  first  Hoogiana 
to  the  last  of  “Anthony,”  regardless  of  whether  the  season  starts 
late  or  early.  Among  more  recent  varieties,  he  flowered  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  year  plants  for  the  first  time  in  1955:  Rocket,  Alaska, 
Bryce  Canyon,  Tiffanja,  Pink  Formal,  Master  Charles,  and  Armour 
Bright.  Among  some  English  varieties  which  performed  well  are 
Strathmore  and  Benton  Burgundy.  He  has  flowered  New  Snow, 
Starshine,  Miobelle  and  Black  Banner  satisfactorily  as  one  year 
plants.  He  claims  his  most  showy  clump  to  be  Eternal  City  “if 
only  some  of  it  would  stand  up  in  a  dead  calm,”  he  writes  wistfully. 

Where  winter  hardiness  is  a  serious  problem,  our  values  become 
very  different  indeed.  If  it  blooms  tolerably  well  other  faults  may 
have  to  be  ignored.  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  1955,  has  pursued  his  favourite 
hobby  a  little  further  by  adding  a  number  more  for  trial,  includ¬ 
ing  Arabi  Pasha,  Amandine,  Prospector,  Desert  Song,  Distance  and 
Chivalry.  Perhaps  he  will  report  later  on  his  success  with  these. 
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Progress  Report 

Guy  Rogers,  Texas 

Unanswered  still  remain  most  questions  raised  in  my  article  on 
“Scorch”  that  appears  at  Page  53  of  Bulletin  138.  However,  such 
progress  has  been  made  as  seemingly  to  justify  this  report. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Benson  and  I  faced  a  practical  problem  which 
required  either  overcoming  or  giving  up  the  growing  of  irises.  We 
were  unable  to  present  our  problem  to  any  scientist  who  would 
name  the  cause  and  suggest  a  specific.  This  was  due  to  their  being 
unable  through  culture  to  isolate  the  offending  organism  and  by 
inocculating  a  healthy  plant  give  it  “scorch.”  Until  they  can  do 
just  that,  they  will  not  say  what  is  the  cause. 

We  searched  to  find  the  most  lethal  treatment  of  the  soil  that  was 
calculated  to  destroy  all  soil  pathogenes.  We  concluded  that  Methyl 
Bromide  was  the  most  deadly  of  all.  So  Mr.  Benson  treated  bed 
after  bed  with  this  chemical  according  to  manufacturer’s  directions. 
He  later  planted  irises  in  such  beds,  and  the  vigor  of  their  growth 
was  astounding.  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  at  anytime  better 
growth  and  size  of  bloom  than  he  had  this  spring.  And  the 
presence  of  scorch  was  negligible,  probably  due  to  planting  an  in¬ 
fected  plant  in  the  treated  bed. 

A  sterilized  bed,  however,  is  but  half  the  solution.  If  you  plant 
infected  plants  in  such  a  bed,  both  the  soil  and  plants  become  con¬ 
taminated.  So  there  is  little  use  in  treating  a  bed  unless  you 
also  treat  the  rhizomes  that  are  planted  in  it. 

All  plant  life  has  been  removed  from  3,750  square  feet  of  our 
garden.  Sandy  loam  was  added.  Beds  were  fertilized  with  manure, 
golden  Vigoro  and  Vigoro  (4-10-4).  Trace  elements  were  added, 
obtained  from  Umbaugh  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee.  Beds  were  then  treated  with  Methyl  Bromide,  { 
using  50%  more  than  directions  call  for  and  leaving  the  canvas 
on  three  times  the  specified  time.  We  have  planted  and  will  plant 
in  this  area  only  such  rhizomes,  whether  from  our  garden  or 
elsewhere,  as  have  been  subjected  to  the  following  treatment: 

Cut  back  the  foliage  severely.  Sheer  off  and  destroy  all  roots 
flush  with  the  rhizome.  Brush  the  plant  thoroughly  in  running 
water.  Rinse  the  plant  for  five  (5)  minutes  in  a  1-8  chlorox  solu¬ 
tion.  Brush  the  plant  again  in  running  water.  Rinse  in  a  1-1000 
solution  mercury  bichloride  for  two  (2)  minutes.  When  dry,  dust 
with  Spergon  or  Arasan.  Plant  by  a  sterilized  stake  and  fasten 
with  a  rubber  band  to  prevent  movement. 
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Mr.  Benson  began  last  year  and  is  now  completing  such  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  beds  and  rhizomes.  He  and  I  will  doubtless  have  the 
most  sterile  soil  and  cleanest  rhizomes  anywhere.  Come  by  next 
spring  to  observe  the  result  of  such  a  laborious  task. 


MORE  ABOUT  SCORCH 

G.  B.  Gable,  Minn. 

This  morning  it  is  ten  degrees  below  zero  which  gives  me  good 
reason  to  believe  that  nematodes  are  not  responsible  for  scorch  here 
in  Minnesota.  I  have  never  seen  root  knot  or  even  swellings  of 
certain  portions  of  roots  on  iris  having  scorch. 

We  all  know  that  scorch  begins  with  the  shriveling  of  the  center 
roots  and  gradually  spreads  to  the  outside  of  the  rhizome  until 
all  of  the  roots  are  shriveled  and  dead.  As  the  roots  die  and  quit 
feeding  the  plant,  the  center  leaves  of  the  plant  start  turning  brown. 
The  extent  of  the  browning  of  the  leaves  is  governed  by  the  extent 
of  the  shriveled  roots. 

Every  iris  grower  should  turn  to  page  nine  of  the  December 
issue  of  The  Flower  Grower  and  read  the  article  by  P.  P.  Pirone, 
plant  pathologist,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  While  reading  about 
chestnut  blight,  Dutch  elm  disease,  phloem  necrosis  and  oak  wilt, 
try  to  associate  iris  scorch  and  green  aphids. 

During  1954  a  lady  living  in  Gainesville,  Texas  wrote  a  very 
enlightening  letter  to  me.  She  had  sent  a  dead  plant  to  the  Texas 
A  &  M  College  and  received  a  reply  that  her  plant  had  Iris  Mosaic, 
a  virus  disease.  She  was  informed  that  it  was  spread  by  sub¬ 
dividing  a  plant  that  had  been  saved  and  that  a  certain  type  of 
sucking  aphids  carried  the  disease  from  one  plant  to  another. 

Her  letter  started  me  to  thinking  that  if  Scorch  was  a  virus 
disease  spread  by  aphids  that  I  should  immediately  start  a  spray 
program  to  thoroughly  eliminate  aphids  from  my  garden.  I  also 
initiated  a  policy  of  disposing  of  every  single  plant  showing  symp¬ 
toms  of  Scorch  regardless  of  value.  Last  spring  I  continued  my 
search  for  plants  with  scorch  and  every  stunted  plant  was  disposed 
of.  Nearly  every  one  of  those  stunted  plants  were  without  roots 
which  is  a  good  indication  of  Scorch.  Even  though  in  spring  the 
leaves  were  green,  they  soon  turned  brown  on  these  stunted  plants 
when  the  soil  became  dry.  The  search  went  on  and  on  and  signs 
of  Scorch  were  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer.  By  fall  there  was  not 
a  single  sign  of  Scorch  in  the  entire  garden. 

I’ll  not  venture  to  say  that  a  solution  to  the  problem  has  been 
found  because  1954  could  have  been  the  top  of  the  cycle  for  Scorch 
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and  perhaps  was  on  the  way  to  a  decline  in  1955.  However  I  re¬ 
member  that  1953  and  1954  were  bad  years  for  the  green  aphids  and 
that  1955  was  almost  void  of  the  pest. 

During  1954  I  lost  nice  clumps  of  Ballerina,  Happy  Birthday  and 
Pink  Formal,  after  they  bloomed  beautifully.  It  seemed  that  the 
pinks  were  highly  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

My  opinion  is  that  once  a  plant  becomes  infected  it  is  not  worth 
the  effort  trying  to  save  it.  We  know  that  if  one  rhizome  in  a 
clump  becomes  infected,  that  the  disease  is  soon  circulated  to  all 
flesh  connected  rhizomes  and  the  whole  clump  becomes  infected 
while  the  surrounding  plants  very  often  remain  perfectly  healthy. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  went  through  my  iris  rows  severing 
all  new  rhizomes  from  the  old  center  rhizomes  of  the  new  and 
more  valuable  varieties.  By  so  doing,  if  a  rhizome  became  infected 
the  disease  would  not  spread  to  the  entire  clump. 


DIEHL'S  1956  9ntwdudiim 


KENSELL  WILLIAMS  —  FAIRFIELD,  CALIF. 


CYCLAMEN  ROSE — A  large,  beautifully  tailored  bloom  between 

bengal  rose  and  cyclamen  purple.  Exceptionally  rich . $15.00 

FROSTED  CUPCAKE — An  enchanting  novelty  from  Pink  breeding; 

like  a  pink-frosted  cupcake  on  a  white  china  saucer . $10.00 

PINTO  LASSIE — Amazingly  different  large  flowered  onco-bred. 
Splashed  and  veined  dahlia-purple  over  a  cream  white  ground. 

$10.00 

J.  B.  ROBINSON  —  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

QUEEN  ANNE  (Sdlg.  162-51)  Both  standards  and  falls  beautifully 
ruffled  and  ‘Laced*’  heavily.  Lovely  light  creamy  lavender..  .$15.00 
SUNSET  GOLD  (Sdlg.  52-40)  A  large  deep  yellow  with  good  branch¬ 
ing  and  plenty  of  substance.  Wide,  semi-flaring  falls . $10.00 

FOR  MORE  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  SEND  FOR  OUR  1956  FREE  CATALOG 
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Companion  Plants  for  Iris  Gardens  of  the 

Great  Central  Basin 

W.  F.  Scott,  Mo. 


The  title  is  misleading.  Many  of  the  suggestions  made  here  are 
equally  valid  for  most  of  North  America;  but  special  conditions 
exist  in  the  Deep  South,  in  the  New  England  States,  in  our  desert 
areas,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  those  places,  many  of  these 
plants  may  be  grown,  and  in  addition  there  also  can  be  grown 
lots  of  lovely  things  which  will  not  survive  in  the  Great  Central 
Basin.  This  is  an  ambiguous  area,  and  purposely  so.  It  begins 
somewhere  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  ends  somewhere  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  It  extends  southward  from  somewhere  near  the  Great  Lakes 
to  somewhere  past  Nashville.  In  this  great  area  there  are  thousands 
of  gardeners  who  grow  irises.  They  divide  rather  loosely  into  three 
categories,  the  Iris  Fancier  who  grows  row  upon  row  of  the  latest 
varieties  and  cares  nothing  for  other  plants,  the  Horticulturist 
who  shares  an  enthusiasm  for  irises  with  an  equal  enthusiasm  for 
other  perennials,  and  the  Flower  Gardener  who  cares  for  irises 
only  as  a  part  of  an  entire  garden  picture.  The  Iris  Fancier  can 
quit  reading  right  here.  This  is  just  a  waste  of  his  time.  To  the 
other  two  kinds  of  gardeners  these  words  are  addressed. 

The  iris  is  a  bulky  thing.  The  foliage,  however  graceful  it  may 
be,  is  bulky.  The  stalk,  though  it  may  be  nicely  branched  and 
fastigiate,  is  solid  in  appearance.  The  flower,  even  though  lacily 
ruffled,  is  large  and  dominant.  At  any  season  of  the  year  a  clump 
of  irises  presents  a  heavy  spot  in  the  perennial  border.  This  effect 
must  be  balanced  if  the  overall  garden  picture  is  to  be  one  of 
graceful  beauty.  And  with  gardening  help  as  scarce  as  it  is,  the 
balancing  plants  must  be  as  trouble-free  as  possible. 

These  plants  should  be  chosen  with  proper  regard  to  their  nature 
of  growth,  season  of  bloom,  and  after-bloom  appearance.  Their 
nature  of  growth  should  not  be  so  rampant  that  they  will  become 
weeds.  Their  season  of  bloom  should  be  chosen  to  extend  the 
color  picture  of  the  border,  and  their  after-bloom  appearance  should 
be  one  which  continues  to  exert  a  balancing  influence  in  the 
garden. 

In  a  deep  border,  the  hemerocallis  can  be  an  effective  companion 
plant.  This  is  because  of  the  graceful  fountain-like  appearance  of 
the  foliage.  But  colors  and  blooming  periods  must  be  considered 
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with  care,  for  many  of  the  hot  yellows  found  in  the  hemerocallis 
will  effectively  kill  the  pastel  beauty  of  a  nearby  iris  clump.  Also, 
in  a  narrow  border  the  hemerocallis  can  quickly  grow  beyond 
desirable  bounds,  and  crowd  its  companions. 

In  a  permanent  location,  try  the  Gas  Plant  ( dictamnus  fraxinella ) . 
This  is  an  old-fashioned  favorite  which  sends  roots  down  to 
China  and  dislikes  moving.  An  old  plant  can  take  up  quite  a  bit 
of  room,  but  even  then  it  retains  its  light  and  airy  appearance.  The 
foliage  is  small,  erect,  and  pleasing.  The  flowers,  in  both  the  pink 
and  white  varieties,  are  delicate  in  appearance  and  delightful  in 
perfume. 

Another  deep-rooter  is  the  Great  Sea  Lavender  ( Statice  latifolia ) . 
Well  situated,  it  will  live  for  years,  and  produce  great  clouds  of 
the  tiniest  pale  lavender  blossoms,  borne  on  stems  so  wiry  that  the 
blossoms  seem  to  float  in  the  air.  A  mature  plant  can  cover  an 
area  three  feet  across,  so  allow  proper  room  when  using  this  one. 

Blue  Flax  (Linum  perenne)  is  another  wonderful  one  to  use. 
The  heavenly  blue  of  its  flowers  is  flattering  to  nearly  all  iris 
colors  except  the  intense  yellows  and  the  browns.  Its  feathery 
stalks  and  tiny  foliage  give  it  a  misty  appearance  which  effectively 
breaks  up  the  solid  areas  of  iris  foliage.  It  has  one  small  dis¬ 
advantage;  it  self-sows  with  amazing  ease,  and  each  year  the  seed¬ 
lings  which  are  not  wanted  must  be  pulled  out,  or  lifted  carefully 
for  use  elsewhere. 

Pyrethrum,  the  Painted  Daisy,  is  a  good  plant.  Its  habit  of  growth 
is  neat,  and  the  blossoms  are  carried  high  on  slender  stalks.  The 
pyrethrum  is  very  hardy,  and  will  survive  for  years.  The  only  word 
of  caution  in  connection  with  it  is  that  some  of  the  newer  hybrids 
come  in  colors  which  are  a  bit  strong  for  pastel  iris  companionship. 
However,  they  move  easily,  and  if  you  find  one  wrongly  placed 
you  can  lift  it  and  reset  elsewhere  without  much  trouble. 

In  areas  where  they  will  do  well,  the  smaller  delphiniums  are 
an  excellent  choice.  The  two  called  “belladonna”  and  “chinensis” 
have  nice  growth  habits.  They  do  not  become  too  large,  and  they 
branch  instead  of  sending  up  heavy  erect  stalks,  as  do  the  big 
hybrids.  Both  have  nice  blue  flowers,  gracefully  carried.  Planted 
among  pink  irises,  they  are  excellent. 

Columbines  do  well  nearly  everywhere,  and  they  are  one  of  the 
very  best  plants  for  the  iris  border.  Avoid  those  which  have  mix¬ 
tures  of  red  and  yellow  in  them;  they  are  difficult  to  place.  The 
long  spurred  varieties  in  blue,  pink,  yellow,  and  white  give  a 
heavenly  touch  to  the  border,  and  amplify  the  beauty  of  stately 
irises.  In  most  areas  it  is  wise  to  treat  columbines  as  biennials,  for 
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crown-rot  will  take  a  few  each  year.  They  can  be  replaced  from 
the  seedling  bed,  or  with  purchased  plants,  without  undue  expense 
or  trouble. 

Coral  Bell  (heuchera)  is  another  ideal  companion.  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties,  but  the  best  is  the  old-fashioned  lusty-growing 
pink  one.  The  white  variety  is  a  weak  grower,  and  the  blossoms 
seem  rather  apologetic.  The  intense  crimson  varieties,  though 
lovely,  seem  just  a  little  too  demanding  in  their  coloration,  and 
tend  to  be  rather  low  growers.  The  old-fashioned  pink  ones  quickly 
make  a  low,  compact  mound  of  glossy  green  leaves,  and  the  froth 
of  tiny  blossoms  is  carried  on  slender  stalks  which  rise  perhaps 
thirty  inches;  enough  to  bring  them  up  among  the  iris  blossoms. 
Coral  Bells  bloom  over  an  exceedingly  long  period,  frequently 
until  mid-September. 

Those  have  been  plants  for  the  middle  and  back  of  the  border. 
How  about  edging  plants?  Of  course,  some  dwarf  and  intermediate 
irises  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage,  and  should  be.  But  how 
about  other  perennials?  One  of  the  best  is  Candytuft  ( Iberis 
sempervirens ) .  In  early  spring  it  makes  a  compact  mound  of  hand¬ 
some  dark  green  foliage.  Then  this  turns  to  a  solid  mass  of  glisten¬ 
ing  white,  and  stays  white  for  a  good  long  period.  A  prompt 
shearing  off  of  the  old  bloom-stalks  will  cause  it  to  rebloom,  and 
later  shearings  will  keep  it  growing  within  the  space  assigned  it. 

Between  the  clumps  of  Candytuft,  use  creeping  phlox  (phlox 
subulata)  and  that  variety  of  catnip  called  Nepeta  Mussini.  An¬ 
other  good  edger  is  Plumbago  larpentae,  which  has  tiny  flowers 
of  very  intense  blue  over  a  long  period.  Try  some  of  the  smaller 
varieties  of  Dianthus  in  pastel  shades.  They  are  very  nice,  but 
usually  die  out  in  two  or  three  years. 

There’s  your  Baker’s  Dozen!  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  are  the 
only  companion  plants  for  the  mixed  iris  border.  Far  from  it! 
Almost  any  reader  can  name  a  favorite  dozen  not  even  touched 
upon  here.  But  these  all  have  several  important  features  in  their 
favor.  They  are  hardy  over  an  exceptionally  wide  area.  They  are 
not  rampant  growers,  though  healthy  enough.  They  have  a 
season  of  bloom  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  border.  Their 
cultural  requirements  correspond  closely  to  those  of  the  irises. 
Both  plant  and  blossom  are  light  and  airy  in  appearance,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  heavy  effect  of  irises.  They  carry  their  blossoms  in 
a  manner  which  best  sets  them  off,  and  compliments  the  beauty 
of  the  irises.  They  have  a  neat  appearance  when  not  in  bloom, 
or  will  tolerate  shearing  to  make  them  neat. 

So  make  note  of  these,  and  work  some  of  them  into  your  border. 
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What  a  trial  our  new  Prize  beds  endured  this  past  winter!  It 
is  scarcely  news  that  Europe  has  just  suffered  the  worst  winter  in 
a  century,  and  Florence  did  not  escape.  But  despite  conditions 
that  no  iris  should  be  called  upon  to  endure,  our  new  plantings 
came  through  the  winter  in  surprisingly  good  health. 

There  were  some  losses,  to  be  sure.  And  a  few  plants  received  a 
set  back  which  will  cost  them  a  year’s  growth;  but  all  things  con¬ 
sidered  we  are  very  proud  of  the  behaviour  of  our  SIXTY  SEVEN1 
beautiful  competitors. 

In  1955  we  received  67  varieties,  from  20  hybridizers,  and  from 
seven  different  countries!  That  was  beyond  our  fondest  hope  for 
the  first  year  of  the  PREMIO  FIRENZE,  and  our  only  regret 
was  that  the  American  Iris  Society  was  not  more  substantially  rep¬ 
resented.  The  usual  headlong  enthusiasm  with  which  our  American 
friends  enter  into  all  manner  of  competitions  had  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  by  far,  the  majority  of  the  entries  would  be  from  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  20  entrants  only  six  were  from  the  U.S.A. 

We  want  you  to  be  better  represented,  so  please,  get  busy  with 
a  few  shipments!  Our  gardeners  and  public  officials  have  heard 
much  of  the  progress  made  by  your  thousands  of  hybridizers,  so 
send  some  of  your  prized  beauties  to  us,  to  compete  with  varieties 
from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Shipment  of  iris  rhizomes  is  very  simple.  Last  year  we  cleared 
145  plants  through  our  customs  with  no  difficulties  whatever.  This 
included  both  the  irises  sent  for  competition,  and  those  sent  just  to 
help  us  plant  our  new  garden. 

Varieties  sent  for  competition  this  year  should  be  introductions 
of  1953  or  later,  and  should  be  sent  to  Florence  not  later  than 
September  fifteenth.  So  sit  down,  right  now  and  write  for  an  entry 
blank,  labels,  and  the  very  simple  shipping  suggestions.  Address 
your  AIR  MAIL  (15^  postage)  letter  to:  Mrs.  George  A.  Specht, 
Comitato  per  il  Concorso  Internazionale  dell’  Iris,  Palazzo  Strozzi, 
Firenze,  Italy.  Your  labels  and  information  will  come  to  you  at 
once  by  Air  Mail.  It  is  our  aim  and  ambition  to  show  the  entire 
world,  and  to  Italy  in  particular,  what  can  be  done  with  this  un¬ 
rivaled  flower.  Write  that  letter  now! 

Flaminia  Specht 
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INLAND  EMPIRE  IRIS  SOCIETY 

The  INLAND  EMPIRE  IRIS  SOCIETY,  drawing  members  from 
Spokane,  Washington  and  nearby  towns  and  meeting  8  times  a  year 
in  Spokane,  has  started  its  third  year  of  activity.  Under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  its  first  president,  Sylvia  (Mrs.  T.  G.)  Powell,  plans  have 
been  started  for  a  show  garden  featuring  all  types  of  iris  at 
Manito  Park,  Spokane.  The  Park  Board  has  set  aside  a  large  bed 
in  the  perennial  gardens  which  will  be  planted  with  a  complete 
border  of  dwarf  iris,  many  of  the  newer  varieties  of  tall-bearded, 
Siberian,  spuria  and  table  iris.  B.  LeRoy  Davidson  is  in  charge 
and  under  his  supervision  and  that  of  Glen  Thiele,  members  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  the  planting  in  August  this  year.  The  Society  is 
raising  money  for  the  project  but  is  earmarking  the  greater  part  of 
the  fund  for  future  development  of  an  unused  glen  in  the  park 
which  it  is  hoped  the  Park  Board  will  turn  over  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Society  for  a  fine  display  garden  of  iris.  Meanwhile  members 
and  local  commercial  growers  are  making  loans  and  donations  of 
rhizomes  for  the  present  planting. 

Erna  Bert  Nelson, 

234  W.  22nd  Ave. 

Spokane  41  Washington 


Officers  of  the  Inland  Empire  Iris  Society,  for  1956,  center,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Gaffn  eY. 
Pres.,  Left  to  Right,  LeRoy  Davidson,  Mrs.  Charles  Dallugg,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Coffee, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Fox,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Davis,  Dr.  Frederick  Judy. 
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E.  F.  Castetter  Heads  New  Group 

Ruth  Pressey,  N.M. 

Now  we  have  launched  a  New  Mexico  Iris  Society,  with,  to 
date,  ninety-seven  members,  thirty  of  whom  have  joined  the 
American  Iris  Society.  We  feel  this  is  just  the  beginning. 

Election  of  the  first  officers  was  held  Feb.  20th  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  results: 

Pres.— Dr.  E.  F.  Castetter,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  Dr.  Castetter  is  a  botanist  and  has 
had  an  Iris  garden  for  many  years.  He  is  a  former  AIS  judge 
and  has  a  book  in  process  on  N.  M.  flora. 

Vice-Pres.— Dr.  Jay  Todd.  Dr.  Todd  is  a  physicist  at  our  “hush-hush” 
Sandia  Laboratories  (atom-bomb  stuff).  He  is  hybridiing  iris, 
working  for  better  reds. 

2nd  Vice-Pres.— Mrs.  Lucille  Miller.  Mrs.  Miller  has  grown  com¬ 
mercially  for  four  years. 

Sec.— Mrs.  Wm.  O’Neill,  who  grows  orchids  and  some  200  varieties 
of  iris.  She  is  studying  for  her  Master’s  in  Botany  at  N.M.U. 
Treas.— Mr.  Wade  L.  Palmer,  who  has  bought  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Stanley  Clarks,  hybridizer  of  Mary  Catherine  and  Gold  Smoke. 
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PLUM  LOVELY  (Ellen  Knopf  '56) 

Dark  velvety  plum  colored,  ruffled  form  of  good  texture 
and  substance  on  40-inch  stalks.  Good  branching.  Early 
midseason  to  late  bloomer.  Won  seedling  cup  in  Region  14 
in  1 955  also  H.C. 

(HOOSIER  SUNRISE  X  SABLE)  $20.00 

ANINE  (Ellen  Knopf  '56) 

A  lovely  violet  self  of  flaring  form  closed  standards  and 
hardy  in  all  weather,  32  inches. 

(SNOW  FLURRY  X  IB  MAC  (true)  Early  bloomer.  $15.00 

KNOPF  IRIS  &  HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

651  DRY  CREEK  RD.,  CAMPBELL,  CALIF. 

A  "PINTO  TAG"  NURSERY,  FR  8-3500 
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He  has  Dr.  Clarke’s  seedlings. 

Corresp.  Sec.— Mrs.  Charles  Stream,  who  is  also  the  editor  of  the 
New  Mexico  Gardener,  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  Mexico  Garden 
Clubs,  Inc. 

Board  of  Directors.— Mrs.  Ruth  Pressey,  Mrs.  Earl  Mount,  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Sundt.  I  (Mrs.  Ruth  Pressey)  have  grown  commercially 
for  some  ten  years,  and  my  garden  has  been  the  basis  for  most 
of  the  gardeners  in  this  area  which  feature  iris.  Though  some¬ 
what  remote  our  gardens  are  not  out-of-date.  Such  beauties  as 
Blue  Sapphire,  Purissamohr,  Crispette,  Storm  Warning,  Star 
Shine,  Limelight,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  Albuquerque  with  most 
of  the  Onco-breds  and  many  of  the  Arils.  Rosedale,  Top  Flight, 
and  Bronze  Brocade  were  outstanding  last  year. 

Airs.  Earl  Mount  has  had  an  outstanding  garden  for  twenty 
years,  and  although  Air.  Sundt  is  comparatively  new  to  the  field, 
he  has  now  a  large  collection  and  is  hybridizing,  particularly  with 
Arils.  All  three  of  us  travel  a  good  deal  and  we  intend  to  use  our 
trips  to  increase  our  Society’s  membership  over  the  State. 


PLANTING  IN  WILL  ROGERS  PARK 

The  Oklahoma  Iris  Society  is  sponsoring  the  Municipal  Iris 
Garden  in  Will  Rogers  Park  at  Oklahoma  City  and  it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  make  this  garden  a  permanent  display  garden  featur¬ 
ing  the  newest  and  best  iris  varieties.  All  plantings  are  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Garden  Committee  and  the  hy¬ 
bridizers  and  commercial  growers’  interests  will  be  fully  pro¬ 
tected. 

The  garden  is  in  a  fine  central  location,  is  beautifully  laid  out; 
beds  have  been  carefully  prepared  over  a  two  year  period  and 
the  garden  will  display  several  hundred  varieties  of  iris  to  ex¬ 
cellent  advantage  with  curved,  paved  walks  separating  the  various 
beds.  There  are  now  28  accredited  AIS  judges  in  Region  22, 
mostly  in  Oklahoma,  so  it  will  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
have  new  varieties  seen  by  more  judges  in  connection  with  voting 
on  awards. 

This  garden  will  undoubtedly  be  featured  on  the  garden  tours 
of  the  1959  AIS  National  Aleeting  at  Oklahoma  City,  but  due  to  its 
permanent  nature  the  committee  wants  to  treat  the  rhizomes 
planted  here  as  separate  and  apart  from  the  guest  rhizomes  which 
are  received  specially  for  1959.  Those  wishing  to  send  varieties 
for  planting  in  this  garden  should  contact:  K.  J.  Shaver,  President, 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  P.  O.  Box  554,  Bethany,  Oklahoma. 
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Possibly  quite  a  little  will  be  written  about  the  convention  in  the 
next  two  issues.  Some  mention  will  surely  be  made  about  rain 
falling  in  and  around  the  Los  Angeles  area  the  first  two  days  of 
the  convention,  about  the  scarcity  of  bloom  in  the  Walker  garden 
due  to  the  extreme  lateness  of  the  season,  and  much  could  be 
written  about  the  wealth  of  fine  bloom  seen  in  the  Hopson,  Murray, 
Burbridge,  Lyon  and  Meiss  gardens. 

I  stopped  at  the  Walker  garden  on  the  way  home  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  convention  and  found  a  great  many  varieties  in  flower 
that  were  not  open  the  day  of  the  tour.  A  new  color  in  iris  or  at 
least  an  uncommon  color  is  found  in  Crandall’s  Charmed  Land. 
It  is  a  delicate  shade  of  pale  lavender  blue  with  no  gray  coloring. 
Lavish  Lady  is  another  fine  iris  long  these  lines.  A  very  large 
and  beautifully  formed  flower  with  stem  barely  reaching  above 
the  foliage  on  one-year  plants  was  seen  in  several  gardens.  It 
possibly  might  have  a  taller  stem  when  established.  The  best 
one  in  this  color  class  was  Mrs.  Hamblen’s  Mission  Starlight.  This 
iris  was  first  seen  in  1954  in  the  Fisher  Harris  garden  during  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Conventon  under  number  51 -66b  and  it  received 
an  H.C.  that  year.  Another  very  fine  one  along  these  lines  with 
possibly  a  little  more  of  the  blue  influence  is  Praiseworthy. 

Techny  Chimes,  Bro.  Charles’  new  fine  yellow  with  big  orange 
beard  from  pink  breeding  was  seen  in  several  gardens.  Another 
from  this  same  hybridizer,  a  seedling,  made  quite  a  hit  in  the  Lyon 
garden.  It  is  a  deep  lavender  self  with  wide  falls  and  plenty  of 
lace.  This  lace  factor  is  cropping  up  in  a  wide  range  of  colors 
with  fine  broad  flowers.  In  the  seedlings  fields  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  last  year  and  this,  were  seen  well-formed  white,  cream 
yellow,  orchids  in  various  shades  and  blends  with  plenty  of  heavy 
lacing.  Most  of  these  seem  to  have  very  little  branching  as  yet,  but 
there  were  a  few  coming  on  such  as  Schreiner’s  new  white  one  now 
registered  Whirr  of  Lace,  and  several  others,  with  fair  branching. 
I  noted  with  interest  that  Queen’s  Lace  ranked  very  high  in  the 
latest  Judges  Choice  of  the  twenty-five  best  new  iris.  Not  I  think, 
because  it  is  a  top  quality  iris,  but  just  the  present  interest  in 
lace.  And  whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  great  many  introductions  and  improvements  in  this  material. 

1  flew  up  to  Oregon  the  last  week  end  in  May  and  found  they 
were  having  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  of  the  past  few 
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years.  The  most  outstanding  thing  I  found  up  there  was  Trim, 
the  new  so-called  red  the  Schreiners  are  introducing  this  year. 
Only  one  plant  with  six  small  increases  was  shipped  to  the 
Schreiners  in  the  summer  of  1953.  In  three  short  years  they  have 
built  up  a  row  of  over  150  plants.  Certainly  it  must  be  a 
vigorous  grower.  Most  every  clump  had  one  bloom  stalk  or 
more  averaging  38  inches  in  height.  Branching  on  this  one  starts 
near  the  ground  with  branched  branches  not  wide  and  not  close 
either  to  the  stem.  Jean  Stevens  and  I  counted  23  blooms  on  one 
stalk  and  the  average  bloom  per  stem  was  well  over  fifteen.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  are  an  even  shade  of  red  brown.  As  much 
visual  red  as  any  iris  I  have  seen  so  far.  It  is  possible  I  have  seen 
a  shade  more  red  in  one  or  two  of  the  very  newest  but  none  with 
the  overall  quality  as  this  one. 

Bernard  Schreiner  wouldn’t  hazard  a  guess  but  it  seemed  to 
me  he  must  have  been  blooming  over  one  hundred  thousand  first 
year  and  selected  seedlings;  acres  of  them  blooming  in  all  colors. 

Rain  Dash  Rewarding 

A  short  dash  to  Fred  DeForest’s  in  the  rain  rewarded  me  with 
another  look  at  Fred’s  handsome  new  introduction  Violet  Hills. 
From  indications  of  the  past  few  years  his  First  Violet  might 
just  win  the  Dykes  Medal  for  1956.  This  will  be  fine  with  me, 
but  I  will  be  sorry  too  as  his  Violet  Hills  is  such  a  vast  improvement 
in  deep  rich  violet  color,  and  if  possible,  in  form.  His  new  red 
Tall  Chief  is  as  red  as  any  and  very  smooth  in  color.  I  would 
have  to  see  all  of  these  new  reds  blooming  together  to  tell  which 
one  would  be  the  reddest  and  the  small  amount  of  difference  would 
make  no  difference  to  me  as  long  as  I  could  have  the  one  with  the 
best  flower  and  lasting  qualities. 

A  pleasant  few  minutes  was  spent  visiting  in  the  rain  with 
Chet  Tompkins  and  his  new  planting.  Given  another  year  or  so 
Chet  will  have  a  show  place.  Chet,  of  course,  has  reds  “till  who 
laid  the  chunk.”  Some  from  pink  breeding  and  from  every  other 
kind  of  breeding  and  a  good  many  of  them  quite  bright.  His 
best  ones  will  be  shipped  out  from  Sioux  City  this  summer. 

About  the  most  exciting  thing  I  saw  this  year  or  any  other 
year  was  a  look  at  Dave  Hall’s  new  selected  1954  and  1955  pinks 
at  Cooley’s.  Dave  didn’t  tell  me  so,  but  I  suspect  a  great  many 
of  these  best  ones  stem  from  May  Hall  and  Mary  Randall  breeding. 
Form  and  color  in  all  shades  are  there  and  some  I  had  no  idea  ex¬ 
isted.  Also  another  one  from  Hall  was  outstanding,  a  more  yellow 
Trulv  Yours. 
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containing 
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Award  of 


of  the  Scientific  Committee,  stands 
Merit  Irises,  in  the  Walker  Garden. 


at  the 


left  of  the  bed 

Photo  by  aplin 
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A  few  more  varietal  comments  follow: 

Shiloh  without  a  doubt  is  one  of  Jesse  Wills  best  introduc¬ 
tions.  A  very  fine  neglecta  with  medium  blue  standards  and  deep 
violet  blue  falls.  Plenty  of  style  and  finish. 

Spanish  Main,  also  from  Wills  is  quite  an  improvement  on 
Centurian.  Good  blends  are  in  favor  again  and  this  one  should 
help  them  along  the  road. 

Swan  Ballet  stands  out  in  an  over  crowded  field  as  a  topnitch 
white.  Wedding  Bouquet  and  Cliffs  of  Dover  are  close  runner-ups. 

Craig’s  Mary  McClelland,  followed  by  Helen  McCaughey,  Big 
Game,  and  Violet  Grace  in  the  deep  violet  blue  class  are  tops. 

Black  Taffeta  is  gaining  recognition  in  the  dark  class.  Not  ex¬ 
ceptionally  tall  nor  large  of  flower,  but  almost  the  very  first  one 
to  have  some  ruffling.  In  a  lighter  shade  and  much  bluer  is 
Schreiner’s  Midnight  Blue,  a  cross  of  Black  Forest  X  Chivalry  and 
just  what  one  might  expect  from  these  two  parents.  A  sleeper. 

Another  sleeper  is  Schortman’s  Patience,  a  more  refined  version 
of  one  of  its  parents,  Inspiration.  Brigadoon,  in  this  same  color 
class  is  of  different  form,  blended  purple  shades,  very  unusual. 

Murray’s  Gold  Cup  and  Kleinsorge’s  Full  Reward  are  both  deeper 
yellow  than  Solid  Gold  and  with  better  form. 

Gibson’s  rose  colored  plicata  Tahola,  Lyon’s  purple  plicata  Happy 
Meeting,  Fred  DeForest’s  yellow  plicata  Country  Editor  and 
Craig’s  red  plicata  Zulu  Warrier  all  have  better  form  and  color 
than  any  to  date.  Even  people  who  just  hate  plicatas  are  bound 
to  fall  in  love  with  these. 

ITO  VARIETIES  AVAILABLE 

Many  AIS  members  will  recall  a  very  excellent  article  on 
Japanese  iris  in  Bulletin  128,  January,  1953,  written  by  Mr.  Toichi 
Ito,  botanist,  teacher  and  noted  authority  on  Japanese  iris. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Yuri  Murata, 
Tokyo  florist  and  friend  of  Mr.  Ito,  advised  the  AIS  of  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Ito  last  year.  Having  learned  of  Mrs.  Murata’s  projected  trip 
to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ito’s  wife  contacted  her  and  gave  her  his 
latest  seeds,  the  results  of  nine  different  crosses,  which  Air.  Ito  an¬ 
ticipated  to  be  his  very  best.  Along  with  the  seeds,  in  typical 
Japanese  thoroughness,  Mrs.  Ito  provided  colored  slides  of  the 
parents  of  the  crosses.  Thus,  the  seedlings  may  be  compared  with 
the  parents,  so  that  improvements  in  color  or  form  may  be  noted. 
Mrs.  Ito  wrote  Mrs.  Murata  that  it  had  been  Mr.  Ito’s  intention  to 
introduce  his  best  flowers  in  the  United  States  and  before  his 
death  was  preparing  and  selecting  roots  and  seeds  for  this  purpose. 
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Mrs.  Murata  says  that  an  able  assistant  to  Mr.  Ito  is  continuing 
his  work  with  iris  and  has  available  for  distribution  to  interested 
members  of  the  AIS  roots  of  his  very  latest  varieties.  The  garden  of 
Mr.  Ito  is  located  at  370,  4  Chome,  Denenchofu,  Ota-Ku,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

The  seeds  and  slides  brought  to  the  United  States  by  Mrs. 
Murata  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Milton  W.  Blanton  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  In  December,  1953,  Mr.  Blanton  received  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  new  named  varieties  from  Mr.  Ito.  These  varieties  have 
done  exceptionally  well  in  Atlanta  and  are  now  ready  for  division. 
The  new  seeds  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Blanton  who  has  promised 
to  keep  the  Society  informed  when  the  new  seedlings  bloom. 


Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers 

Here  is  the  perfect  Garden  Label  for  Iris  Growers.  Perma¬ 
nent,  will  not  rot,  easy  to  read,  easy  to  write  on  with  ordinary 
soft  lead  pencil  and  the  writing  stays  on  even  if  covered  with 
soil  over  winter.  Saves  time  preparing  labels  at  planting  time. 
The  writing  can  be  removed  with  scouring  powder  and  the 
label  can  be  used  over  and  over. 

H — 2i/2"x8"  Tee  Stake 
50  for  $3.00,  100  for  $5.00,  500  for  $21.00 
J — 3"xl2"  Tee  Stake 

50  for  $5.00,  100  for  $9.00,  500  for  $37.50 
See  page  44  of  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  or  write 
for  prices  of  entire  line  of  Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers. 

GABLE  IRIS  GARDENS 


Distinctive  New  Varieties  of  a  Truly  Established  Strain. 

25th  Year  of  Intensive  Breeding 
Free  Descriptive  List 
W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.R.  3,  Box  180  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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SHORT  CUT 

After  reading  the  Embryo  Culture 
of  Iris  seed,  as  an  Editor  is  it  uneth¬ 
ical  for  a  college  Professor  to  name 
a  trade  article?  So  not  as  an  Editor 
but  as  a  commercial  grower  I  will  tell 
you  that  for  $3.50  plus  postage  you 
can  get  Difco  Orchid  Agar  which  is 
Knudson  solution  C,  dehydrated  so 
you  can  use  as  little  as  you  wish  and 
it  will  last  indefinitely. 

I  have  had  VL  lbs.  for  over  six 
years  and  it  is  still  growing  Iris  seeds. 
It  saves  you  buying  about  ten  chem¬ 
icals  and  trying  to  make  the  mix,  all 
you  do  is  add  H.,0  and  boil,  use  it 
as  a  soup  as  I  do  or  a  gelatin  like 
Randolph  does. 

Vermiculite  gives  you  a  standard 
steril  medium  to  plant  the  seedlings 
in  and  it  saves  you  the  trouble  of 
sterlized  pots  and  soil.  Conceded 
that  you  have  to  transplant  to  soil 
later  but  turn  a  hose  on  a  pot  of 
vermiculite  and  it  washes  out  and  you 
can  transplant  without  hardly  break¬ 
ing  a  root.  Try  it  with  soil. 

Randolph’s  method  is  far  better 
than  what  I  suggest  but  how  many 
members  have  a  laboratory,  incu¬ 
bator,  light  case  etc.?  I  get  plants 
without  this  and  although  you  won’t 
get  100%  you  will  get  plants  when 
you  want  them  and  as  Mr.  White  once 
said  “Seed  is  plentiful  but  time  is 
short,”  so  I  have  my  seedlings  up 
ready  to  be  planted  next  spring  but 
have  to  kick  them  around  the  wash 
room  for  the  next  two  months.— Z.  B. 
Cluff,  961  Hilldale  Avenue,  Berk¬ 
eley  8,  California. 

o  #  #  # 

Mr.  Geddes  Douglas  referred  to  me 
your  interesting  letter  concerning  em¬ 
bryo  culture  of  iris  seed. 

I  have  not  recommended  the  Difco 
Orchid  Agar  for  irises  as  I  have  not 
been  sure  of  its  keeping  qualities  and 


it  produces  a  somewhat  more  acid 
medium  than  I  have  found  to  be  best 
for  irises.  If  this  particular  mixture 
of  food  elements  is  made  more  alkiline 
the  iron  which  it  contains  becomes 
less  available  and  iris  seedling  growth 
may  be  retarded. 

We  have  had  samples  of  the  Difco 
Orchid  Agar  for  several  years  but 
haven’t  made  extensive  tests  with  it 
for  the  reasons  stated  above.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  have  found  it  reasonably 
satisfactory  I  see  no  reason  why 
others  shoudn’t  be  told  about  it  so 
they  can  give  it  a  trial.  As  you  say 
this  ready-mixed  product  obviates  the 
need  for  buying  the  various  ingredi¬ 
ents  separately. 

As  for  the  use  of  vermiculite,  we 
lost  most  of  our  iris  seedlings  from 
seedling  wilt  when  we  tried  using  it 
several  years  ago.  We  definitely  pre¬ 
fer  a  good  soil  mixture  that  keeps 
the  seedlings  growing  rapidly.  We 
are  now  controlling  iris  seedling  dis¬ 
eases  with  an  “Orthocide”  spray  mix¬ 
ture.—  L.  F.  Randolph 

CARCO  EXCERPT 

The  story  of  Carco  X  mystifies  me. 
People  report  that  it  “dries  up  rot 
over  night.”  To  be  horribly  trite, 
that  is  rot  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  to 
see  it  to  believe  it.  Next,  consider 
the  instructions  which  are  to  RE¬ 
MOVE  ALL  ROT  then  pour  on  Carco 
X. 

This  appears  to  need  clarifying. 
To  dry  the  rot  the  Carco  X  must  go 
on  it  not  the  rhizome.  If  put  on  the 
rhizome  the  cut  area  is  burned  to  a 
crisp.  For  experimental  purposes  I 
have  even  poured  it  on  softish 
rhizomes  and,  instead  of  hardening, 
they  died  anyway. 

I  haven’t  tried  pouring  Carco  X 
on  the  removed  rot  for  that  goes  on 
the  fire  along  with  questionable  leaves. 
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What  we  need  is  more  emphasis  on 
weatherproof  iris  that  will  come 
through  the  freakish  seasons  that  are 
tormenting  the  country. 

Here  in  Connecticut  we  are  sadly 
aware  that  the  nearer  the  supply  of 
new  iris,  the  better  chance  it  has  to 
come  through.  We  like  to  buy  of 
our  neighbors,  but,  we  also  have 
other  friends,  and,  to  be  among  the 
first,  one  must  buy  where  first  things 
are  offered.— Ruth  A.  Stephenson, 
Box  3004  Westville  Sta.,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

ALL-AMERICAN  IRIS  SELECTION 

I  would  like  to  put  forward  the 
suggestion  that  a  system  of  All  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Selections  be  set  up.  This 
would  be  patterned  after  the  All- 
American  Rose  Selections  and  All 
American  Seed  Selections.  These  two 
organizations  have  done  much  to  raise 
the  standards  of  plant  varieties  in 
their  separate  fields. 

I  think  much  the  same  thing  can 
happen  to  the  iris.  Each  year  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  iris  are  introduced, 
many  of  these  are  all  but  forgotten 
in  a  few  years  after  they  are  in¬ 
troduced,  because  of  their  lack  of 
qualities  that  make  good  varieties. 
That  would  be  the  main  purpose  of 
the  A.A.I.S.  In  test  plots  through¬ 
out  the  country  iris  scheduled  for  in¬ 
troduction  would  be  tested  for  two 
years  under  standards  set  by  experts. 
After  two  years  the  irises  that  were 
outstanding  in  all  qualities  would 
be  given  the  All  American  award. 

You  might  say,  that  this  would 
throw  out  the  present  award  system. 
My  answer  would  be  that  it  would  be 
an  award  system  working  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  present  system. 

The  A.A.I.S.  would  deal  princip- 
ably  with  iris  not  yet  introduced,  but 
scheduled  to  be  introduced  in  two 
years.  It  would  in  the  end,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  raise  the  standards  of  iris  that 
are  to  be  introduced. 

On  a  bit  different  subject  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  in  an  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  you  would  print  an  article 


giving  the  best  iris  varieties  for  each 
region  of  the  country.  It  would  give 
the  buyer  a  chance  to  know  which 
varieties  grow  best  in  his  region.— 
Joseph  J.  Ghio,  1201  Bay  Street, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

NEWTON  NEWS 

You  asked  me  to  let  you  know 
about  how  to  get  rid  of  rot  and 
scorch.  I  wish  I  knew  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  tell  you. 

Probably  the  best  yet  for  scorch 
is  wash,  sun  and  phenyl  mercury  dip. 
But  that  treatment  has  many  fatalities 
and  therefore  is  no  good.  Also,  we 
want  something  to  clear  up  the 
trouble  without  digging  the  plants. 

We  have  excellent  results  for  leaf 
spot  by  spraying  with  Phygon,  Parzate 
or  Fermate  which  discolors  leaves. 
I  add  this  Parzate  to  DDT  in  spring 
when  spraying  for  borer  and  use 
Parzate  alone  several  times  during 
summer. 

This  fall  we  have  tried  four  fungi¬ 
cides  on  four  patches  of  last  year’s 
seedlings  to  see  if  we  get  anywhere 
with  the  winter  fungus  rot.  1.  “Tag” 
(phnyl  mercury);  2.  Number  #275, 
a  new  one  not  yet  on  the  market;  3. 
copper— sulphate  with  fermate  dust 
and  4.  Vancide  51.— F.  P.  Lowry,  62 
Walnut  Park,  Newton  58,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

POLLEN  STORAGE 

The  first  dwarf  bearded  iris  to 
bloom  in  my  garden  this  past  season 
was  Welch  pumila  H506,  a  tiny  blue 
beauty,  flaring  and  with  a  slight  spot 
on  the  falls,  just  below  the  haft. 
It  bloomed  just  after  the  first  of 
April  and  the  weather  turned  cool 
which  delayed  the  first  opening  of 
the  Lilliputs. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  I 
would  have  no  crosses  from  this  little 
fellow  unless  I  stored  the  pollen  for 
later  use.  I  knew  that  I  could  store 
the  pollen  by  the  Silica  gel  method, 
but  I  had  always  wanted  to  try 
freezing  the  pollen  and  this  looked 
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like  the  time  to  try  it. 

Some  twenty  odd  anthers  were 
collected  and  placed  in  a  saucer.  We 
have  hot  air  heat  in  our  house  so  I 
simply  placed  the  saucer  on  the  side 
board  in  the  dining  room  for  24  hours 
at  which  time  the  anthers  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  dry.  Next,  I  cut  sev¬ 
eral  scpiares  of  Reynolds-wrap  and 
wrapped  several  anthers  in  each.  The 
edges  were  crimped  to  where  I  was 
sure  there  was  no  air  leakage.  These 
pollen  packages  were  then  placed  in  a 
small  box,  the  box  wrapped  and 
placed  in  the  freezing  compartment 
of  our  deepfreeze.  This  freezer  is  set 
at  slightly  blow  zero  and  the  pollen 
was  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the 
tall  bearded  season  was  at  its  height 
about  thirty-five  days  later. 

I  personally  made  only  three  pol- 
inations,  all  on  the  tall  bearded  blue 
Sue  Revell.  Two  pods  set  from  the 
three  tries.  No  experiment  can  be 
called  conclusive  from  one  trial,  but 
if  these  results  can  be  taken  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  we  may  expect 
in  the  future  our  pollen  storage 
problems  may  be  over.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  these  are  two  important  factors. 
First,  the  anthers  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  so  that  there  will  be  no  cell 
damage  due  to  the  expansion  of  ice 
crystals.  Second,  the  freezing  should 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  Final 
judgment  of  the  experiment  must 
await  the  blooming  of  the  seedlings  in 
order  to  determine  if  the  crosses  were 
true.— Geddes  Douglas,  Tenn. 

PREVENTING  IRIS  DISEASES 

The  “Big  Freeze”  last  March  in 
the  Southern  States  left  iris  gardens 
in  a  frozen,  soft,  slimy  mess.  Iris 
growers  were  in  a  dilemma.  Later 
came  the  hurricanes  striking  the  Caro- 
linas  and  the  Eastern  Seaboard  states 
with  all  their  fury  and  leaving  many 
iris  gardens  flooded  or  washed  out. 
Severe  losses  from  Soft  Rot  were  ex¬ 
pected. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  iris  growers  telling  how 


grateful  they  were  that  they  found  out 
about  and  used  Carco-X  solution  to 
stop  soft  rot  and  how  it  saved  their 
valuable  rhizomes. 

Here  at  our  gardens  soft  rot  is  no 
longer  a  problem,  but  we  keep  a 
sprinkling  can  full  of  the  solution 
standing  in  the  iris  garden  at  all 
times  just  in  case  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  treat  a  rhizome.  This  practice 
led  to  a  fortunate  discovery  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  I  would  like  to  pass  the  in¬ 
formation  along  that  other  folks  can 
also  profit  by  my  experience.  That 
condition  where  one  leaf  after  an¬ 
other  develops  a  slick,  slimy  area  ex¬ 
tending  upward  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  rhizome  is  known  as  Crown 
Rot,  or  Mustard  Seed  Fungus.  It  has 
been  very  hard  to  control  and  plants 
affected  would  gradually  become  de¬ 
foliated  until  only  one  to  three  leaves 
remained  upright.  Prostrate  green 
leaves  on  the  ground  were  the  first 
indication.  This  new  treatment  was 
similar  to  that  used  on  rhizomes  hav¬ 
ing  soft  rot.  Affected  leaves  were 
removed  and  the  soil  was  scraped 
away  from  the  rhizomes  until  a  saucer 
shaped  depression  had  been  formed. 
Then  the  solution  was  poured  over  the 
plants  until  the  leaves  were  thorough¬ 
ly  saturated  and  the  saucer  shaped 
depression  surrounding  the  rhizome 
was  full  of  solution.  There  was  never 
any  necessity  for  a  second  treatment 
and  the  rhizomes  went  ahead  and 
produced  a  greater  increase  of  young 
plants. 

The  spring  cleanup  can  be  the  most 
important  phase  of  iris  gardening  be¬ 
cause  so  much  can  be  accomplished 
at  this  time,  with  so  little  effort  and 
spray  material.  All  dead  leaves 
should  be  stripped  from  the  rhizomes 
and  grass  shears  used  to  trim  par¬ 
tially  dead  leaves  back  to  live,  green 
growth.  This  will  remove  from  the 
iris  garden  millions  of  leaf  spot  spores 
and  contless  iris  borer  eggs  laid  last 
fall  by  the  iris  borer  moth.  Other 
millions  of  spores  will  remain  on  small 
leaf  particles  on  the  ground  ready 
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to  develop  and  attack  under  favorable 
conditions. 

The  iris  plants  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  drenched  and  the  soil  saturated 
with  the  solution  which  serves  as 
a  double  barrelled  attack  on  leaf  spot, 
iris  borers,  soft  rot  and  crown  rot. 
The  solution  destroys  insect  and  iris 
borer  eggs  and  the  spores  of  leaf 
spot  fungus.  Saturating  the  soil  de¬ 
stroys  the  bacteria  that  causes  soft 
rot  and  the  resting  bodies  (sclerotia) 


that  develop  into  crown  rot  with 
the  beginning  of  hot  humid  weather. 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  plant 
diseases  than  to  cure  them. 

And  by  the  way,  better  keep  those 
green  aphids  off  your  irises.  They 
transmit  virus  plant  diseases  and 
don’t  be  surprised  if  “scorch”  turns 
out  to  be  a  virus  disease.— G.  B. 
Gable,  2543  38th  Ave.,  So.,  Minn¬ 
eapolis  6,  Minn. 


"BETH  ARNOLD" 

First  golden  brown  self,  winner  of  Ex¬ 
hibition  Certificate  of  the  A.I.S.,  Rutgers 
University,  1955,  as  Seedling  55-3-15.  An 
F.,  cross  of  Mexico  and  Tobacco  Road. 

A  beautiful  brown  iris,  named  for 
a  brown-eyed  beauty. 

Breeder,  Aleita  H.  Scott,  Bogota, 
N.J. 

Twenty-five  dollars  each  for  the  first  six 
rhizomes  offered  for  sale.  Order  from: 
Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Scott,  64  South  St., 
Bogota,  N.J. 


FOR  SALE 

Dykes:  "Genus  Iris"  1913,  beauti¬ 
ful  book,  fine  condition  outstand¬ 
ing  plates  Folio  size.  Price  $100.00 
Post  paid. 

A.  E.  OSBORN 

BOX  NO.  I 

FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 


CARCO-X  for  SOFT  ROT 

One  treatment  dries  up  Soft  Rot  over  night. 

But  why  wait  until  Soft  Rot  attacks  your 
rhizomes?  Use  CARCO-X  before  Soft  Rot 
appears.  Clean  up  your  iris  garden  for  spring. 

Remove  dead  leaves  and  drench  iris  clumps 
with  the  solution,  saturating  the  soil  surround- 
I]  ing  the  rhizomes.  This  treatment  destroys  iris 
.  borer  eggs,  leaf  spot  spores,  crown  rot  spores 
and  soft  rot  bacteria.  Keep  your  garden 
healthy.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  shipped  Carco-X  to  iris  growers 
in  Germany,  South  Africa,  six  Provinces  of  Canada  and  47  states. 

INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  MIX  AND  EASY  TO  USE 
Post  Paid  Prices  in  U.S.A. 

I  Pint  $1.85  I  Quart  $2.85  I  Gallon  $7.75 

(faMe  *7 ted  fardead 

2543  38th  Avenue,  South  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 
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REGISTRATION  of  GUEST  IRIS 

for  the 

1958  CONVENTION 
In  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  completed  for  the  1958  annual  meeting 
being  sponsored  by  Region  2  and  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society.  Garden 
tours  have  been  scheduled  in  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Ithaca,  N.Y.  In 
each  of  these  cities  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  display  of 
guest  irises  in  selected  tour  gardens. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  have  their  recent  originations  displayed  at  the 
1958  Convention  should  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  registration  form 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Guest  Iris  Committee  before  Aug.  15,  1956. 

Assignments  to  convention  gardens  will  be  made  promptly  there¬ 
after.  Each  registrant  will  be  mailed  instructions  for  shipping  his  irises 
directly  to  the  owner  of  one  of  the  convention  display  gardens  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  guest  irises  assigned  to  his  garden 
and  for  the  return  of  stock  requested  by  the  sender  after  the  convention. 


GUEST  IRIS  REGISTRATION 

for 

NEW  YORK  STATE  in  '58 


NAME  OF  ORIGINATOR 


ADDRESS  . 

NUMBER  OF  GUEST  IRIS  TO  BE  SENT  . 

PREFERRED  SHIPPING  DATE  . 

To  assist  in  providing  adequate  facilities  for  1958  guest  irises,  please 
!  fill  out  and  return  this  form  before  Aug.  15,  1956  to: 

L.  F.  RANDOLPH,  CHAIRMAN 
GUEST  IRIS  COMMITTEE 
SHELDON  RD.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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Radiation  and  Iris  Breeding 

C.  F.  Konzak*  and  L.  F.  Randolph! 

Radiation  can  be  constructive  or  it  can  be  destructive.  Used 
purposefully,  it  can  be  directed  toward  a  useful  end.  Geneticists 
have  found  that  radiations  can  cause  mutations  —  changes  in  the 
hereditary  material  or  genes  which  in  turn  are  expressed  as  changes 
from  the  normal  type  as  regards  form,  color,  substance  or  other 
quality,  disease  reaction  or  growth  habit.  The  kinds  of  radiations 
that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  include  X-rays,  neutrons,  ultra¬ 
violet,  gamma  rays  from  radium  and  various  other  radiations  and 
radioactive  chemicals.  In  producing  mutations  radiations  cause 
changes  in  the  chromosomes,  affecting  the  structure  of  individual 
genes  and  their  orderly  arrangement  in  the  chromosomes  —  which 
often  has  been  likened  to  beads  on  a  string. 

Radiation  may  change  the  nature  of  a  gene  or  may  destroy  it. 
The  destroyed  dominant  gene  has  no  function,  and  thus  may  allow 
a  recessive  trait  to  be  expressed.  A  changed  gene  may  Uke  on  an 
entirely  different  function.  If  the  gene  which  controls  pink  flower 
color  mutates,  the  flower  produced  might  turn  out  to  be  white,  or 
mavbe  some  deeper  shade  of  red  —  perhaps  scarlet!  Similarly,  a 
yellow  beard  gene  might  become  a  tangerine  beard  gene  —  as  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  happened  in  nature  a  long  time  ago,  since  the  t 
gene  is  carried  by  I.  kashmiricina  and  many  of  its  derivatives.  In 
fact,  the  mutation  may  have  recurred  several  times,  we  don’t  know. 

The  discovery  that  mutations  could  be  induced  artificially  with 
radiation  was  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  two  geneticists, 
Drs.  H.  J.  Muller  and  L.  J.  Stadler.  Their  work  stimulated  studies 
that  today  are  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  These  studies  in  recent 
years  have  shown  that  we  are  destined  to  have  greater  control  over 
the  development  of  new  kinds  of  ornamental  and  crop  plants  than 
ever  before.  Also,  it  is  possible  with  radiations  as  a  tool,  to  speed 
up  the  natural  processes  of  evolution. 

Evolution  means  change  over  a  period  of  time.  Its  use  here  refers 
to  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  organisms  over  a  period  of  time, 
a  history.  The  evolution  of  the  Genus  Iris  is  a  good  demonstration  of 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  nature  and  in  the  hybridizer’s  garden. 
Even  the  more  recent  story  of  the  breeding  of  modern  bearded  iris 
is  an  evolution  story.  Ry  selection  and  artificial  hybridization  our 

*  Associate  Geneticist,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  Uoton,  New  York 
t  Professor  of  Botany,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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gardeners  have  transformed  wild  species  into  the  highly  decorative 
and  truly  beautiful  sorts  we  have  available  today.  This  has  been 
done  with  nature  as  the  only  source  of  mutant  characteristics.  The 
iris  breeder  has  merely  selected  the  best  from  new  combinations  of 
the  characters  nature  has  provided  through  spontaneous  mutations 
which  occurred  over  very  long  periods  of  time.  With  control  of  the 
mutation  process  another  new  era  in  plant  evolution  may  be 
dawning. 

Accomplishments  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  modification  of 
horticultural  or  flowering  plants  with  the  artificial  mutation  tech¬ 
nique  have  been  so  limited  however  that  they  are  barely  worth 
mentioning.  This  has  not  been  because  the  method  has  no  potential 
with  these  plants.  Instead,  it  has  been  so  because  extensive  muta¬ 
tion  studies  have  been  limited  chiefly  to  crop  plants.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  induced  mutant  sectors  were  observed  in  a  number  of  plants 
(Rose,  Canna,  Gladiolus,  Nicotiana,  Petunia,  Dahlia,  and  Antirr¬ 
hinum)  by  Dr.  Arnold  Sparrow  in  his  experiments  with  gamma 
radiation  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  None  of  the 
sectors  were  propagated,  but  many  of  the  mutant  areas  were  large 
enough  to  indicate  that  they  could  be  propagated. 

Dr.  Ralph  Singleton  and  Mr.  Alan  Richter,  also  at  Rrookhaven, 
induced  several  “sports”  in  greenhouse  types  of  carnation.  They 
found  that  with  radiation  they  could  cause  the  production  of  white 
flowers  on  a  red  flowering  variety  and  red  or  peppermint-stick  ( red 
and  white)  and  pink  flowers  on  white  flowering  types.  They 
also  produced  a  type  of  white  flowering  carnation  that  would  not 
show  the  “sinus  blotch”  so  much  a  typical  characteristic  of  the 
White  Sim  variety  they  started  with.  This  induced  “sport”  is  not 
a  perfect  variety  because  small  mutant  red  spots  still  occur  in  the 
flowers.  However,  the  clone  is  now  undergoing  the  performance 
tests  necessary  as  a  prerequisite  for  its  release  to  growers.  More 
extensive  mutation  work  in  carnations  is  being  conducted  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by  Dr.  G.  Mehlquist. 

Many  other  studies  are  now  in  progress,  including  studies  with 
Iris.  At  Rrookhaven,  iris  seeds  are  being  exposed  to  various  dosages 
of  neutrons,  X-rays  and  other  radiations  to  determine  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  treatments  for  the  production  of  mutations.  Preliminary  re¬ 
sults  of  these  studies  will  be  described  later  in  this  article.  Research 
with  a  possible  future  practical  application  in  mind  is  not  without 
difficulties.  The  efficiency  or  rate  at  which  desired  changes  are  re¬ 
covered  in  mutation  studies  is  often  so  low  that  the  older  cross¬ 
breeding  and  selection  methods  are  superior  as  breeding  tools. 
Future  experimentation  with  other  inducing  agents  or  better  identi- 
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fication  methods  and  the  like  may  change  this,  but  for  the  moment, 
at  least,  we  will  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  many  problems  are 
involved.  The  experimental  production  of  mutations  is  not  now 
something  for  the  amateur  to  try  unless  he  is  willing  to  grow  a  very 
large  number  of  plants  in  the  hope  of  f  inding  some  such  desired  new 
character. 

The  very  low  frequency  at  which  mutations  occur  complicates 
their  study.  Mutations  occur  only  very  rarely  in  nature.  Once  in 
50,000  or  many  more  than  this  number  of  individuals  is  as  high  a 
frequency  as  can  ordinarily  be  expected.  In  nature  where  very 
large  numbers  are  involved  and  time  is  not  a  limiting  factor  these 
low  rates  produce  significant  effects.  For  the  plant  breeder  far 
higher  rates  are  much  to  be  desired.  Artificial  mutagenic  agents 
cause  mutations  to  occur  more  frequently— sometimes  several 
hundred  times  natural  rates— but  many  of  these  are  deleterious.  The 
desirable  mutants  occur  rarely  even  in  irradiated  material.  Thus, 
the  geneticist  and  plant  breeder  of  today  often  can  study  more 
mutations  of  many  different  kinds  in  a  single  season  than  he  would 
otherwise  expect  from  natural  mutation  rates  to  see  in  his  whole 
lifetime. 

Why  is  this  so  important?  It  is  important  because  it  is  the  muta¬ 
tion  process  that  provides  us  with  the  hereditary  resistance  to  dis¬ 
eases,  variations  in  color,  form  —  in  short,  the  building  blocks  from 
which  plant  breeders  can  mould  better  plant  varieties.  If  these 
characteristics  could  be  obtained  at  will  in  the  desired  varieties, 
wouldn’t  that  be  wonderful?  In  comparing  one  variety  of  iris  with 
another  the  good  and  poor  qualities  of  each  are  often  readily  ap¬ 
parent.  But  when  you  hybridize  them,  what  chance  is  there  that 
you  will  find  offspring  possessing  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents? 
Surely  not  much.  As  everyone  knows,  that  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  faced  in  the  breeding  of  ornamental  plants. 

Most  of  the  mutations  that  occur  in  either  irridated  or  natural 
populations  have  little  if  any  potential  usefulness  to  man  or  value  to 
the  organism.  In  nature  only  the  few  with  adaptive  value  survive. 
Probably  because  of  this,  the  beneficial  mutations  are  usually 
noticed  more  than  those  which  are  detrimental.  It  is  only  when 
large  populations  are  studied  that  an  accurate  indication  of  the 
types  and  frequencv  of  natural  mutations  is  obtained. 

What  causes  natural  mutations?  We  still  can’t  sav  for  sure,  but 
radiations  emanating  from  the  earth  or  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
ultraviolet  light  from  sunshine  probablv  cause  some.  Still,  the 
amount  of  radiation  that  organisms  are  likelv  to  receive  from  these 
sources  is  so  low  that  it  is  probable  radiations  have  been  respon- 
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sible  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  mutations  we  find  in  nature.  Other 
causes,  such  as  accidents  in  chromosome  reduplication  during  cell 
division,  hybridity  involving  chromosome  rearrangements,  and  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  such  as  nutrient  deficiencies  or  excesses  are 
some  that  are  thought  to  be  among  the  more  important. 

Since  most  of  the  mutations  one  is  likely  to  observe  will  be  useless, 
it  is  necessary  to  sort  a  great  deal  of  material  in  the  search  for  even 
one  good  one.  Thus,  the  practical  utilization  of  the  mutation  method 
is  necessarily  limited  at  the  present  time  to  conditions  under  which 
large  numbers  can  be  studied  efficiently.  For  crop  plants  such  as 
cereals,  because  great  numbers  of  plants  can  be  tested  readily, 
especially  for  disease  reaction,  the  method  may  now  prove  advan¬ 
tageous.  In  the  mutation  research  program  at  Brookhaven  wheat 
mutants  resistant  either  to  forms  of  the  stripe  or  stem  rust  diseases, 
and  oat  mutants  resistant  either  to  a  form  of  stem  rust  or  to  the 
Victoria  blight  disease  already  have  been  obtained.  For  other 
plants  where  much  testing  work  is  involved  or  where  characters  are 
not  easily  identified,  it  is  as  yet  more  practical  to  use  standard 
hybridization  methods  to  transfer  desired  traits  from  one  variety  to 
another,  and  to  produce  new  combinations  of  characters. 

Actually,  horticultural  plants  present  special  problems  in  induced 
mutation  work.  This  is  true  even  though  seed  production  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  requisite  for  a  plant’s  usefulness;  many  ornamental  plants 
can  be  propagated  asexually  as  clones.  The  greatest  difficulties  met 
with  in  such  plants  are  the  actual  induction  of  mutant  sectors  large 
enough  to  propagate,  and  the  identification  of  the  mutations  that 
have  been  induced.  In  iris  and  other  vegetatively  propagated  plants 
not  enough  work  has  been  done  with  the  various  mutation  tech¬ 
niques  to  standardize  procedures  and  make  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  mutations. 

To  date,  our  experiments  with  iris  have  not  produced  anything 
very  exciting.  The  first  irradiations  of  iris  were  made  about  10  years 
ago  when  Randolph  x-rayed  rhizomes  of  several  diploid  varieties. 
No  very  interesting  mutants  were  obtained,  but  these  experiments 
were  not  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  In  1953  another  lot  in¬ 
cluded  both  diploid  and  tetraploid  varieties  was  exposed  to  X-ray 
and  thermal  neutron  radiations  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora¬ 
tory.  Mutant  sectors  in  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  first  year’s 
plants  were  observed  (See  Fig.  1).  It  is  certain  that  the  radiations 
caused  genetic  changes  in  these  plants.  However,  the  blooms  and 
foliage  from  new  rhizomes  produced  by  the  treated  plants  were  all 
normal,  indicating  that  the  new  growth  came  from  normal  cells 
which  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  radiation-damaged  cells  and  that 
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none  of  the  induced  mutations  had  an  opportunity  to  express  them¬ 
selves.  Nevertheless,  because  these  experiments  were  also  explora¬ 
tory  and  only  a  few  dozen  rhizomes  were  treated,  we  feel  that  the 
best  was  inadequate  and  should  be  repeated  with  a  larger  number 
of  plants. 

Varieties  heterozygous  for  color  genes  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
favorable  for  mutation  experiments.  For  example,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  induce  a  blue-flowered  mutant  of  Snow  Flurry  since  this 
variety  is  heterogyzous  for  a  dominant  inhibitor  gene  that  suppresses 
most  of  the  blue  color;  the  elimination  of  the  inhibitor  would  permit 
the  blue  color  to  develop.  Lady  Mohr  should  throw  some  interest¬ 
ingly  colored  mutants,  as  should  some  of  the  new  reds  which  have 
not  been  too  closely  bred.  Also,  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  even 
blacker  blacks  from  some  of  the  dark  varieties  since  the  purple 
pigment  they  contain  appears  to  be  intensified  by  duplication  of  the 
genes  which  produce  it.  Radiations  often  induce  gene  duplications. 
Resistance  to  mosaic  virus  and  to  leaf  spot  are  badly  needed  in  good 
iris  varieties.  Mutant  clones  having  the  desired  disease  resistance 
might  come  from  treated  susceptible  varieties. 

The  lack  of  success  in  earlier  irradiation  experiments  with  iris 
rhizomes  may  be  related  to  the  growth  of  physiologic  condition  of 
the  rhizomes  at  the  time  of  exposure  to  radiation.  The  ones  we 
exposed  were  dormant  and  as  many  know  the  buds  of  fall  dormant 
iris  fans  are  quite  well  formed.  Probably  the  best  time  to  irradiate 
iris  rhizomes  is  after  their  flowering  period  before  the  flower  buds 
for  the  next  year’s  bloom  have  formed  and  before  vegetative  shoots 
have  started  to  develop  on  the  sides  of  the  rhizome.  When  rhizomes 
are  irradiated  at  the  time  new  buds  are  being  initiated  the  bud  cells 
are  few  in  number  and  all  of  the  resources  of  the  rhizomes  can  go 
into  the  formation  of  the  new  buds.  As  a  result,  there  should  be  a 
greater  chance  that  some  might  develop  into  the  desired  mutations. 

The  seed  treatment  technique  has  considerable  potentiality,  too. 
The  embryo  in  the  seed  is  small  compared  to  a  rhizome,  so  there  are 
many  fewer  cells  treated  and  a  greater  chance  for  one  that  is  af¬ 
fected  by  radiation  to  survive  and  carry  on  a  mutation.  There  is 
also  another  important  advantage.  Most  of  the  cells  will  usually 
not  be  affected  by  the  treatment,  so  any  mutant  sectors  that  arise 
would  come  from  a  part  of  the  seedling  and  not  affect  the  whole 
plant.  Rv  the  time  flowering  occurs  the  second  time,  there  might 
conceivably  be  different  appearing  flowers  (or  other  plant  parts) 
in  the  same  clump.  There  is  then  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the 
crossed  seed  normally  would  have  produced  as  well  as  to  find  mu¬ 
tants.  If  the  mutants  are  valuable  they  can  be  isolated  and  propa- 
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gated  ad  infinitum.  Preliminary  experiments  to  determine  the  toler¬ 
ance  of  iris  seed  to  x-ray  and  thermal  neutron  irradiations  were 
made  last  year.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  seeds  were  more 
resistant  to  X-rays  than  were  the  rhizomes  exposed  previously,  even 
though  their  sensitivity  to  neutrons  was  not  very  different  from 
that  of  rhizomes.  This  suggests  that  some  phenomenon,  perhaps  the 
greater  metabolic  activity  of  rhizomes,  increases  X-ray  but  not 
thermal  neutron  sensitivity.  That  metabolic  factors  are  responsible 
for  this  response  is  indicated  from  our  other  studies.  These  results 
may  have  a  rather  profound  implication  in  connection  with  the 
relative  usefulness  of  radiation  sources  in  practical  breeding  work. 
They  suggest  that  the  thermal  neutron  radiation  may  be  utilized 
with  greater  precision  and  predictability.  However,  we  do  not  yet 
know  if  both  radiations  will  induce  the  same  kinds  of  mutations  nor 
do  we  know  that  the  frequency  of  induced  mutations  is  correlated 
with  the  observed  radiosensitivity  response.  The  mutation  studies 
have  only  begun. 

Radiation  could  also  be  applied  to  pollen  used  for  making  crosses. 
This  would  be  rather  easy  to  do  and  might  be  profitable  as  well  as 
practical,  but  as  yet  preliminary  tests  have  not  been  made,  using  the 
proper  parental  testers,  and  we  cannot  suggest  the  proper  dosages 
to  apply.  In  addition,  any  gain  would  be  difficult  to  measure. 
Mutants  may  sometimes  appear  in  the  first  generation  from  seed 
but  particularly  in  the  tetraploids  mutants  may  not  show  until  the 
second  generation.  In  spite  of  the  problems  and  uncertainties  in¬ 
volved,  the  technique  may  be  quite  valuable  to  breeders  for  in¬ 
creasing  variability  in  their  material.  Ultraviolet  radiation  obtained 
from  a  germicidal  lamp  is  one  of  the  radiations  that  will  cause  muta¬ 
tions  when  applied  to  plant  pollen.  Anyone  could  own  the  necessary 
apparatus  because  of  its  nominal  cost  and  there  is  little  hazard 
connected  with  its  use. 

At  a  time  when  at  least  some  iris  breeders  are  beginning  to  think 
thev  have  produced  the  ultimate  in  iris  form  and  quality,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  inherent  in  induced  mutation  techniques  can  be  a  new 
and  stimulating  challenge.  Who  knows  what  new  and  interesting 
mutant  forms  can  be  induced?  The  new  tools  for  inducing  heredi¬ 
tary  variations,  such  as  radiations  and  chemicals  have  a  great  po¬ 
tential.  Yet  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  or  not  that  potential  will 
have  the  practical  limits  necessary  for  its  use  by  iris  breeders. 
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FIG.  I:  RADIATION  EFFECTS  ON  WABASH  VARIETY. 


Control  plant,  rhizome  not  irradiated. 


Plant  and  flower  stalk  from  rhizome  e os 
atomic  pile  radiation.  Note  flecks  in  8! 
what  less  elongated  leaves.  Plant  as 
shorter  than  normal. 


Flower  from  non-irradiated  con¬ 
trol  plant. 


Flower  from  plant  that  receiv¬ 
ed  2000  roentgens  of  X-rays. 
Note  the  white  and  the  darker 
and  lighter  streaks  in  the  falls. 
Damage  to  cells  was  respon¬ 
sible  also  for  the  abnormal 
shape  of  the  falls. 


Flower  from  plant  eoi 
nuclear  radiation,  e 
white  sector  in  the  H* 
cates  mutation  or  h  1 
gene  controlling  co  1 
falls  and  the  absent 
on  the  haft  of  the  rr*11 
tor  indicates  that  th^ 
character  is  linked  (l 
gene  that  was  mutaJ 
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Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Perennials  &  Rock  Plants 
FREE  CATALOG 

E.  101  Sharp,  Box  B,  Spokane  2,  Wash. 

LAWSON  GARDENS 

Choice  Iris 

Old  favorites  and  new  introductions 
FREE  CATALOG 
Many,  money  saving  offers 

P.  O.  Box  314  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGron,  Prop. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

LONGFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Featuring  Cook,  Lapham,  Waters,  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Jonas,  Robinson  and 
Williamson  introductions 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 


Lyon  Iris  Gardens 

FEATURING  THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST  INTRODUCTIONS 

Bearded  and  Beardless  Species 

Introducers  of  the 

NIES-WALKER  Spurias 

Hemerocallis 

COLOR  CATALOG  25c 
deductible  from  first  order 

704 1 -R  Woodman  Avenue 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIF. 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

RT.  6,  BOX  424,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Offering  the  most  COMPLETE  and 
FASCINATING  listing  of  iris  in  com¬ 
merce.  Oldest  to  the  very  newest  Tall 
Bearded,  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (Table), 
Dwarfs,  Oncos,  Regelias,  Arilbreds, 
Spurias,  Louisianas,  Siberians,  Japs,  Evan- 
sias,  Dutch,  and  Misc.  Iris.  Also  DAY- 
LILIES. 

1956  INTRODUCTIONS: 

QUIEN  SABE,  (Alice  White)  M.T.B. 
(Table)  iris. 

AMETHYST  STAR,  (Sid  DuBose)  Louis¬ 
iana  iris. 

EASTER  BEAUTY,  (W.  B.  Davis)  Daylily. 
MANNEQUIN,  (W.  B.  Davis)  Daylily. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 


LIQUIDATE 

SALE 


[Greatest  soving  on  world  famous  varieties  ij 
•  •  Fine  Iris  and  D  a  y  I  i  I  i  e  ®  •  •  •  • 
|Write  now  for  our  new  lowest  prices. 

MILLIKEN  GARDEN  -  BOX  1131  *  POMONA, CAL 


MARIPOSA  CANYON 
GARDENS 

A  Select  List  of  the  Newer 
Introductions  at  Reasonable 
Prices 

892  W.  MARIPOSA  STREET 
ALTADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

List  on  Request  (no  color) 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

Modern  Iris  —  500  Varieties 

MR.  &  MRS.  J.  R.  HAMBLEN 
2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy,  Utah 

Catalog  on  Request — No  Color 
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NORWOOD 
IRIS  GARDENS 
IRIS  —  DAYLILIES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  OVER  500 
VARIETIES  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

12043-9  Hailwood  Dr.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


"Northern  Grown" 
PEONIES,  IRIS, 
HEMEROCALLIS 

MISSION  GARDENS 

TECHNY,  ILLINOIS 
(3  Mi.  North  of  Glenview.) 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"APPLE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD" 

HYBRIDIZING  and  GROWING 

FREE  PRICE  LIST 

1501  Fifth  Street  —  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


Rainbow 

Hybridizing  Gardens 

Lloyd  Austin 

Originator  of  the  New  Horned  Iris 

UNICORN,  PLUMED  DELIGHT  and  MUL¬ 
BERRY  SNOW,  and  of  Oncobreds  such  as 
REAL  GOLD,  CLEMENTINA,  PINK  MOHR, 
PINK  MARBLE,  etc. 

AND  FOR  1956 

The  First  American  Oncogelias:  PERSIAN 
LACE  and  PERSIAN  BRONZE. 

WORLD'S  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  UP-TO- 
DATE  OFFERINGS  IN  IRIS  FOR 
YEAR-ROUND  BLOOM 

Specializing  in  Oncos,  Regelias,  Oncogelias, 
Oncobreds,  Autumn  and  Winter  Bloomers, 
the  new  Lilliputs,  Dwarfst  Siberians  and  Tall 
Bearded  in  wide  array,  especially  the  newest 
in  Flamingo  Pinks. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only 
DO-IT-YOURSELF  IRIS  CATALOG-GUIDE¬ 
BOOK,  with  parentages  and  hybridizing  hints 
for  Iris  of  ALL  types,  and  receive  FREE  Credit 
Certificate  with  valuable  offer. 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  an  established  strain 
exclusively. 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.  R.  3,  Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  Best  in  Dwarf  Iris 
FREE  LIST 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  19,  Oregon 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  NORTH  12th  STREET 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 

Growing  1000  of  the  world's  finest 
iris.  The  best  of  the  newer  intro¬ 
ductions  and  older  varieties. 

Surplus  stock  of  "Antiques"  at 
give  away  prices. 

The  best  of  all  older  varieties  in¬ 
cluding  all  Medal  Winners. 

All  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
VISITORS  WELCOME 


SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 
Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 

731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 


SOO-PREME-GARDENS 

Growers  of  Outstanding  Iris 

GEO.  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 
HYBRIDIZER  GROWER 

HWY.  77  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
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TETON  GARDENS 

Oncos — Susiana,  Gatesii,  Lupina, 
Lortetii,  Nazarena,  and  Bismarldana 
REGELIAS  and  HYBRIDS 

ARCHER  B.  CARPENTER 

2805  TETON  ST.,  BOISE,  IDAHO 

WHITE  OAK  FARM 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey's 
Iris  originations 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 


“Up  to  the  Minute 99 
Offerings 

IN  BEARDED,  HYBRID,  DWARF 
AND  SPURIA  IRIS. 

FINE  HEMEROCALLIS 

Send  25c  for  our  comprehensive 
HYBRIDIZERS  CATALOG  AND 
HANDBOOK 

TELL’S  IRIS 
GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  Provo,  Utah 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 

Select  from  a  large  list  of  choice,  standard  varieties  and  new  intro¬ 
ductions.  Catalog  sent  on  request.  Shipping  period  August  through 
October. 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE,  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 


GILBERT  H.  WILD  &  SON 

DEPT.  AIS  —  6,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 
GROWERS  OF  THE  FINEST  IRIS,  PEONIES 
AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in  color.  Send  25<^  for 
your  copy  today.  (Deductible  from  your  first  order.) 


Syllmar  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 
Grower  and  hybridizer  of 

FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 


12982  Borden  Ave. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIFORNIA 

Catalog  in  color  on  request 


SCHREINER’S 

GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Send  25c  for  catalog  showing  125 
kinds  in  beautiful  natural  color. 
Featuring  TRIM,  Wm.  McKee's 
fine  new  red,  Mrs.  Stevens'  POLAR 
CAP  and  4  new  Schreiner  intro¬ 
ductions. 

RT.  2,  BOX  327K  SALEM,  OREGON 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Region  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Troy  R.  Westmeyer,  Lexington  St., 
Burlington,  Mass. 

Region  2 — New  York.  Mrs.  Henry  Blenis,  Ravena,  New  York. 

Region  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Walter  Kimmick,  401 
Woodside  Road,  Pittsburgh  21,  Penna. 

Region  4 — Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Smith,  1901  Montclair  Ave.,  Norfolk  6,  Virginia. 

Region  5 — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mr. 
Milton  Blanton,  1991  D.  Lowe  Dr.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.! 

Region  6 — Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Dr.  V.  R.  Frederick,  145 
Tanglewood  Dr.,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Region  7 — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Carney,  500  Colonial  Rd.,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

Region  8 — Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Berger,  2236  E. 
42nd  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Region  9 — Illinois.  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  405  Lakelawn  Blvd., 
Aurora,  Illinois. 

Region  10 — Louisiana.  Mr.  Claude  Davis,  470  Delgado  Dr.,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Region  11 — Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  Homer  Metcalf,  Dept, 
of  Horticulture,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Region  12 — -Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Fisher  Harris,  1422 
Military  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Region  13— Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hoage,  1314 
Stevens  Drive,  Richland,  Washington. 

Region  14 — Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Crouch, 
1811  San  Pedro  Ave.,  Berkeley  7,  Calif. 

Region  15— Southern  California.  Mrs.  Archie  Owen,  6855  No.  Long¬ 
mont  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Region  16 — Canada.  Mr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  33  College  St.,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Region  17 — Texas.  Mrs.  John  E.  Gill,  1616  12th  St.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

Region  18 — Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  817  S.  Sap- 
pington  Rd.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Region  19— New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Donohoe, 
P.  O.  Box  381,  Clinton,  New  Jersey. 

Region  20 — Colorado.  Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  7650  W.  Fourth  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Region  21 — Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Region  22 — Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  5720 
N.  W.  36th  St.,  Rt.  10,  Box  61,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
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FRONTISPIECE — Convention  Time — The  first  bus  unloads  at  Tom 
Craig's.  Mr.  Thornton  Abell,  President  of  the  Aril  Iris  Society  and  Lulu 
Newman  of  Michigan  closely  followed  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  J.  Brownell  of 
Mt.  Upton,  New  York  lead  the  way  to  the  hillside  plantings. 
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In  this  the  final  Bulletin  of  the  1956  season,  I  would  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  two  of  the  major  projects  of  the  Society  which  lie 
ahead  of  us. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  year  in  1956.  Enthusiasm  seems  to 
he  gaining  rapidly  and  many  people  are  participating  in  various 
areas  of  activity.  May  I  urge  you  to  join  in  this  activity.  If  you 
have  not  found  a  place,  find  one.  A  good  organization  puts  its 
members  to  work  and  we  are  attempting  to  start  enough  projects 
to  keep  us  all  enthused  and  occupied. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  last  year,  two  new  long  range 
*  projects  were  launched.  The  first,  the  writing  of  the  new  book  on 
iiris. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Board  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  new 
up-to-date  book  along  the  lines  of  “The  Iris — an  Ideal  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial”;  this  book  to  be  written  in  a  style  which  would  be  pleasing 
to  all  iris  lovers,  but  at  the  same  time  give  enough  factual  infor- 
‘mation  to  be  an  addition  in  the  library  of  the  iris  specialist.  Dr. 
L.  F.  Randolph  of  Cornell  University  has  consented  to  be  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  publication.  We  hope  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
publisher  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  second  major  project  is  the  preparation  of  a  new  Iris  Check 
List  to  be  published  in  1959.  The  plan  is  to  return  to  the  1939 
Check  List  and  carefully  build  from  there,  thus  eliminating  a 
good  many  errors  that  have  come  about  since  that  time. 

This  is  a  tremendous  task  and  one  which  will  take  several  years. 
Past-President  Harold  Knowlton  has  consented  to  head  up  the 
team  working  on  this.  If  you  like  detail  work  and  wish  to  assist 
AIS  in  becoming  the  nomenclature  authority  of  the  iris  world,  Mr. 
Knowlton  will  be  happy  to  have  your  assistance  on  his  team  of 
workers. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  major  undertakings  which  have  been 
begun.  Much  interest  is  developing  in  the  formation  of  test  gardens 
and  plantings  in  public  parks.  In  the  next  Bulletin  we  will  discuss 
other  plans  which  we  believe  will  be  of  great  interest  to  you. 

Marion  R.  Walker,  President 
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THE  DYKES  MEMORIAL  MEDAL 
THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 
THE  MARY  SWORDS  DEBAILLON  AWARD 
THE  CAPARNE  AWARD 
THE  ERIC  NIES  AWARD 
HONORABLE  MENTION 
HIGH  COMMENDATION 

• 

THE  JUDGE’S  CHOICE 


THE  1956  POPULARITY  POLL 

The  Awards  Committee  is  gratified  at  the  co-operation  received 
from  the  Accredited  Garden  Judges  in  1956.  Enthusiasm  was  at 
a  high  pitch,  and  more  ballots  were  tabulated  than  ever  before. 
Especially  is  it  gratifying  to  see  the  high  degree  of  interest  in 
iris  types  other  than  Tall  Bearded. 

There  were  526  Accredited  Garden  judges  for  1956.  Of  this 
number,  440  cast  On-Time  ballots.  Twelve  Honorary  Judges  also 
cast  ballots,  so  that  the  total  number  of  ballots  tabulated  was  452. 

Of  this  huge  total,  those  voting  on  the  Single-Choice  Awards 
were: 

For  the  Dykes  Memorial  Medal . 447  votes 

For  the  Debaillon  Award  .  74  votes 

For  the  Caparne  Award  . 203  votes 

For  the  Eric  Nies  Award  . 200  votes 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  Eric 
Nies  Award  this  first  year  of  the  voting  for  it. 

The  balloting  for  High  Commendation  took  in  900  different 
seedlings  from  201  different  breeders,  and  94  varieties  received 
the  honor.  In  the  balloting  for  Honorable  Mention,  893  different 
varieties  were  voted  for  in  the  Tall  Bearded  classification,  and  64 
received  the  honor.  Of  other  types,  186  varieties  were  voted  for 
H.M.,  and  21  of  them  received  the  honor. 

The  1956  Awards,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  regular  Fall  Meeting,  are: 


THE  DYKES  MEMORIAL  MEDAL 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

First  Violet 

Fred  DeForest 

83 

Palomino 

Runners-Up 

David  F.  Hall 

62 

Violet  Harmony 

Mrs.  Franklin  Lowry 

47 

Happy  Birthday 

David  F.  Hall 

34 

White  Peacock 

Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison 

24 

THE  MARY  SWORDS  DEBAILLON  AWARD 

Wood  Violet  Miss  Ruth  Dormon 

13 

Bayou  Glory 

Runners-Up 

Sidney  Conger 

12 

Pink  Caprice 

Sidney  DuBose 

11 

Sparkling  Eyes 

THE  CAPARNE  AWARD 

Walter  Welch 

45 

Path  of  Gold 

Runners-Up 

E.  L.  Hodson 

24 

Moon  Gleam 

Walter  Marx 

18 

Veri  Gay 

Walter  Welch 

16 

Wadi  Zem  Zem 

THE  ERIC  NIES  AWARD 

Carl  Milliken 

r-*f f 

i  i 

Sunny  Day 

Runners-Up 

H.  P.  Sass 

22 

Lark  Song 

Eric  Nies 

18 

White  Heron 

Carl  Milliken 

17 

Blue  Sapphire 

THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 

Robert  Schreiner 

215 

Rehobeth 

Fred  DeForest 

161 

Sierra  Skies 

W.  B.  Schortmann 

149 

May  Hall 

David  F.  Hall 

121 
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Variety 

Originator 

Dark  Boatman 

Paul  Cook 

June  Meredith 

Tell  Muhlestein 

Cathedral  Bells 

Mel  Wallace 

Wedding  Bouquet 

Stedman  Buttrick 

Pink  Fulfillment 

Tell  Muhlestein 

Golden  Sunshine 

Robert  Schreiner 

Apricot  Glory 

Tell  Muhlestein 

Majorette 

Miss  Elma  Miess 

Runners-Up 

Altar  Light 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

Top  Hat 

Robert  Schreiner 

Golden  Hawk 

Kenneth  Smith 

Gene  Wild 

Tom  Craig 

The  Citadel 

Edward  Watkins 

Belle  Meade 

Jesse  Wills 

Ruth 

Robert  Innes 

Senorita  I  Isa 

Guy  Rogers 

Bright  Hour 

Geddes  Douglas 

Lady  Rogers 

Guy  Rogers 

June  Bride 

David  F.  Hall 

Butterfly  Blue 

Orville  Fay 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
Tall  Bearded  Varieties 

Gold  Cup 

Murray 

Eleanor’s  Pride 

E.  Watkins 

Tahola 

Gibson 

Praiseworthy 

Muhlestein 

Crystal 

Knowlton 

No  Mohr 

Gibson 

Melodrama 

P.  Cook 

Patience 

Schortmann 

Victoria 

Whiting 

Fortune’s  Gift 

M  its  eh 

Sea  Master 

H.  Sass 

Winter  Imp 

H.  Sass 

Star  Fire 

Wills 

Violet  Hills 

DeForest 

Dotted  Swiss 

H.  Sass 

Concord  River 

Buttrick 

Annette 

D.  Hall 

Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Bella  Mohr 

Old 

19 

Front  Page 

Kleinsorge 

19 

Arctic  Splendor 

Dubes 

18 

Dancing  Ripples 

H.  Sass 

18 

Orchid  Ruffles 

R.  Schreiner 

18 

Fleeta 

Fay 

17 

On  Parade 

Crosby 

17 

Surprise  Party 

Kleinsorge 

17 

Total  Eclipse 

Fay 

17 

Gay  Paree 

Plough 

16 

Truly  Fail- 

Plough 

16 

Trim 

McKee 

16 

White  Charm 

Ricker 

16 

Yesteryear 

Branch 

16 

Galilee 

Fay 

15 

Hermit  Thrush 

Mitsch 

15 

Mary  Ella 

Rundlett 

15 

Young  Brave 

Peterson 

15 

Bazaar 

B.  Schreiner 

14 

Bright  Halo 

Randolph 

14 

Muted  Music 

D.  Palmer 

14 

Mission  Starlight 

Hamblen 

14 

Sweet  Refrain 

D.  Hall 

14 

Witch  Doctor 

Plough 

14 

Anytime 

Cavagnaro 

13 

Brown  Ensemble 

Quadros 

13 

Constant  Comment 

D.  Hall 

13 

Full  Reward 

Kleinsorge 

13 

i  Flirtation 

C.  Benson 

13 

Helen  McCaughey 

Wild 

13 

1  Her  Ladyship 

D.  Palmer 

13 

Irma  Melrose 

DeForest 

13 

May  Magic 

R.  Schreiner 

13 

Midnight  Blue 

B.  Schreiner 

13 

Major  Eff 

E.  Watkins 

13 

Pink  Clover 

Whiting 

13 

!  Starlift 

C.  Benson 

13 

Snow  Goddess 

Becherer 

13 

Casino 

Plough 

12 

Dreamy 

Linse 

12 

Gay  Lavinia 

R.  Schreiner 

12 

loan  Crawford 

C.  Benson 

12 

o 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Lantana 

DeForest 

12 

Pastella 

D.  Hall 

12 

Polar  Cap 

Stevens 

12 

Sassafras 

W.  Scott 

12 

Winged  Goddess 

Lyon 

12 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Varieties  other  than  Tall  Bearder 

Louisiana  Irises 

Dixie  Deb 

Chowning 

5 

Louise  Arny 

Arny 

5 

Royal  Velour 

Conger 

5 

Upstart 

C.  Dormon 

5 

Dwarf  Bearded  Irises 

Ablaze 

Welch 

17 

Cherry  Spot 

Welch 

14 

Red  Amethyst 

Doriot 

11 

Red  Gem 

Welch 

11 

Dreamchild 

Welch 

7 

Butterball 

Zickler 

6 

Sky  Patch 

P.  Cook 

6 

Bimbo 

V.  Grapes 

5 

Remnant 

P.  Cook 

5 

Stint 

P.  Cook 

5 

Intermediate  Bearded  Irises 

Little  Gem 

Harris 

9 

Spuria  Irises 

Katrina  Nies 

Nies 

19 

Morningtide 

M.  Walker 

19 

F airy  Lantern 

Nies 

14 

Oncocyclus — Begelia  Irises 

Persian  Lace 

Austin 

7 

California  Irises 

Claremont  Indian 

Lenz 

8 

Mesa  Queen 

Lenz 

7 

6 


HIGH  COMMENDATION 


Originator 

Variety 

Votes 

\  Albright 

55-01 

12 

Baker 

Baby’s  Bonnet 

7 

H.  Bartholomew 

54-22A 

6 

C.  Benson 

55-27 

5 

56-6 

6 

56-15 

6 

56-34 

o 

Z.  Benson 

Cibola 

5 

Tex-Tan 

5 

Branch 

Angel  Curls 

o 

Magic  Mood 

5 

Brees 

56-4 

8 

Brizendine 

Millionaire 

11 

Bro.  Charles 

51-33 

8 

51-35 

14 

Buttrick 

53-26 

15 

P.  Cook 

2754 

5 

11655 

5 

Corey 

Cherito 

5 

Corliss 

56-S-4 

5 

56-S-15 

5 

Craig 

52-22 

8 

55-12 

5 

Crandall 

Charmed  Land 

10 

Golden  Stairs 

5 

Crosby 

55-3 

6 

55-4C 

8 

Doriot 

6-55 

8 

A-23-55 

6 

Douglas 

1109-A  (Caledonia) 

5 

Dubes 

51-7-7 

11 

Marion 

8 

Emery 

54-37 

8 

56-10 

10 

Galyon 

GN-1 

12 

Gaulter 

G-56-1 

10 

D.  Hall 

52-13 

7 

Hamblen 

Glittering  Amber 

10 

52-13 

8 

Harris 

Great  Salt  Lake 

9 

Hopson 

Cinnamac 

17 

/ 


Originator 

Variety 

Votes 

Lewis 

55-1 

8 

55-2 

5 

Lowry 

Sweet  Afton 

7 

Lyell 

Irish  Eyes 

13 

50-39-1 

12 

Lyon 

53-7-1 

8 

617-51-1 

10 

55-41-23 

8 

Madsen 

6-52-C 

5 

Murray 

267-51 

5 

140-49 

5 

J.  Nelson 

Hot  Mustard 

5 

Viking 

K 

o 

O’Brien 

Breath  of  Killarney 

5 

D.  Palmer 

23-56-B 

6 

57-56- A 

6 

112-56-C 

6 

136-56- A 

5 

Paquet 

Bellamere 

6 

L.  Peterson 

Sun  Frost 

8 

Quadros 

53-39 

6 

Reynolds 

Azure  Haven 

6 

Ricker 

Harriet  Belle  Rigg 

8 

Glenn  Rogers 

52-49 

5 

52-76 

5 

Sapp 

56-1 

7 

Scharff 

52-28-74 

6 

Schilling 

52-13 

6 

C.  Schirmer 

TB-94 

7 

VA-136 

9 

VA-140 

6 

Schoop 

Spanish  Whim 

15 

Schortmann 

Memphis  Lass 

6 

Pretty  Redwings 

6 

Schreiner 

Bronze  Belle. 

7 

Schaffer 

Heather  Dell 

5 

C.  Smith 

56-81 

6 

Snyder 

Kamiv 

13 

U-51-5 

6 

M.  Walker 

Golden  Anniversary 

31 

Channel  Islands 

12 

Driftwood 

9 

D-7-56 

7 

8 


Originator 

Variety 

V  otes 

D- 10-56 

5 

Waters 

FW-156 

6 

MB -53 

15 

E.  Watkins 

Inverness 

9 

Ruth  Merry 

8 

Welch 

L-561 

5 

0-549 

6 

M-529 

6 

Wicker  sham 

56 

7 

5-2950- W 

8 

ILLUSTRATIONS  NEEDED 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  their  April  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles,  authorized  the  publication  of  a  new  book 
on  irises.  The  book  is  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  118  Sheldon  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Dr. 
Randolph  urgently  needs  new  photographs  to  be  used 
as  illustrations  in  this  book.  For  each  black-and-white 
or  Kodachrome  selected  for  use,  the  AIS  will  present 
the  donor  with  a  three-year  membership  in  the  Society. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  at  the  above  address.  Do  not 
feel  hesitant  about  sending  what  you  have  on  hand. 
Pictures  are  needed  of  individual  varieties,  tall 
bearded,  intermediates,  dwarf  bearded,  bulbous  irises, 
oncocyclus  and  regelias,  Louisianas,  crested  varieties 
and  spurias  as  well  as  garden  scenes  and  examples 
of  irises  used  in  landscape  design. 
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Popularity  Poll,  1956 

THE  SIXTEENTH  OFFICIAL  SYMPOSIUM 

There  is  a  new  spirit  stirring  in  the  American  Iris  Society!  No¬ 
where  is  it  more  evident  than  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  all  of 
the  official  competitions  have  been  greeted  this  year. 

The  Popularity  Poll,  or  Symposium,  is  the  competition  in  which 
every  member  of  the  Society  can  take  part;  not  just  the  Judges. 
This  year  1796  members  did  take  part  in  choosing  the  One  Hundred 
Favorite  Irises  of  1956. 

The  1956  list  closely  resembles  that  of  1955,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  These  are  favorites,  not  novelties.  Important  shifts 
in  position  were  made  by:  Blue  Sapphire  (19),  First  Violet  (24), 
Violet  Harmony  (31),  Frances  Craig  (33),  Cloudcap  (46),  Lady 
Boscawen  (72),  Firecracker  (83),  China  Maid  (95),  and  Lynn 
Langford  (97).  Six  varieties  of  the  1955  list  did  not  make  the 
“Favorite  100’  this  year.  They  are:  Pink  Sensation,  Leading  Lady, 
Distance,  The  Red  Douglas,  Ebony  Echo,  and  Sylvia  Murray. 
There  are  seven  newcomers  on  the  1956  list:  Swan  Ballet  (60), 
Rehobeth  (63),  White  Peacock  (64),  May  Hall  (88),  Ruffled  Or¬ 
gandy  (93),  Cathedral  Bells  (94),  and  June  Meredith  (100). 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  these  new  favorites  shift  in  position 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Favorite  100  Irises  of  1956  are: 


Position  Position 


1956 

1955 

Variety  Votes 

Truly  Yours 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Variety  Votes 

1956 

1 

1 

928 

21 

20 

Amandine  ^ 

403 

2 

2 

Ola  Kala 

742 

22 

33 

Char  Maize 

389 

3 

10 

Happy  Birthday 

726 

23 

27 

Inca  Chief 

384 

4 

3 

Mary  Randall  / 

683 

24 

49 

First  Violet  «/ 

375 

5 

14 

Palomino 

662 

25 

25 

Helen  McGregor 

367 

6 

4 

Argus  Pheasant 

627 

26 

18 

Sable  / 

366 

7 

8 

Chivalry  / 

625 

27 

22 

Wabash 

365 

8 

7 

Elmohr 

621 

28 

21 

Great  Lakes 

358 

9 

6 

Blue  Rhythm 

552 

29 

30 

Solid  Mahogany 

356 

10 

5 

New  Snow  v 

547 

30 

35 

Cahokia 

333 

11 

12 

Lady  Mohr 

541 

31 

54 

Violet  Harmony 

332 

12 

9 

Pierre  Menard 

537 

32 

24 

Cherie 

330 

13 

10 

Pinnacle 

526 

33 

53 

Frances  Craig  / 

326 

14 

13 

Blue  Shimmer 

487 

34 

28 

Black  Hills 

325 

15 

19 

Desert  Song 

455 

28 

Spanish  Peaks 

325 

16 

16 

Sable  Night 

427 

36 

23 

Chantilly 

323 

17 

15 

Minnie  Colquitt 

420 

37 

43 

Zantha 

306 

18 

17 

Snow  Flurry 

416 

38 

45 

Thotmes  III 

296 

19 

71 

Blue  Sapphire  / 

414 

39 

39 

Jane  Phillips 

293 

20 

26 

Limelight 

405 

40 

38 

Solid  Gold 

282 

10 


Position 

Position 

1956  1955 

Variety  Votes 

Starshine 

1956 

1956  1955 

Variety  Votes 

1956 

41 

34 

279 

72 

46 

Lady  Boscawen 

189 

42 

31 

Cascade  Splendor 

278 

73 

61 

Cloth  of  Gold  / 

187 

43 

32 

Pink  Formal  / 

275 

74 

65 

Pretty  Quadroon  / 

186 

44 

51 

Top  Flight 

274 

75 

70 

Master  Charles 

181 

45 

37 

Dreamcastle 

264 

76 

74 

Party  Dress 

180 

46 

74 

Cloudcap  / 

254 

77 

81 

Frances  Kent 

178 

47 

52 

Extravaganza 

247 

78 

63 

Mystic  Melody. 

173 

49 

Melody  Lane  s 

247 

79 

93 

Caroline  fane  - 

172 

59 

Port  Wine 

247 

80 

74 

Vatican  Purple 

171 

50 

41 

Blue  Valley/ 

241 

81 

82 

Russet  Wings 

Sierra  Skies 

167 

47 

Mulberry  Rose  * 

241 

94 

167 

52 

43 

Ranger  /' 

240 

83 

55 

Firecracker  - 

163 

53 

55 

Golden  Russet 

235 

73 

Grand  Canyon 

163 

54 

67 

Tranquility  f 

229 

85 

96 

Cliffs  of  Dover 

162 

55 

36 

Pink  Cameo  , 

226 

86 

96 

May  time 

161 

56 

65 

Ballerina 

225 

87 

72 

Paradise  Pink 

156 

62 

Temple  Bells 

225 

88 

New 

May  Hall 

151 

58 

57 

Bryce  Canyon  / 

222 

89 

100 

Rainbow  Room 

144 

59 

41 

Rocket 

221 

90 

86 

Helen  Collingwood^ 

142 

60 

New 

Swan  Ballet 

218 

90 

Cloud  Castle 

142 

61 

40 

Sunset  Blaze  ✓ 

217 

92 

79 

Indiana  Night 

141 

62 

47 

Casa  Morena 

216 

93 

New 

Ruffled  Organdy 

138 

63 

New 

Rehobeth 

215 

94 

New 

Cathedral  Bells 

137 

64 

New 

White  Peacock 

212 

74 

China  Maid  / 

137 

65 

68 

Amigo  * 

211 

96 

84 

Three  Oaks  ^ 

135 

66 

83 

Blumohr  - 

208 

97 

78 

Lynn  Langford  *' 

134 

67 

69 

Gold  Sovereign 

207 

79 

Staten  Island 

134 

68 

86 

Lady  Ilse 

198 

99 

86 

Danube  Wave  / 

133 

69 

86 

Black  Forest 

195 

100 

New 

June  Meredith 

132 

70 

64 

Prairie  Sunset  » 

194 

94 

Pretender 

132 

60 

Raspberry  Ribbon 

194 

THE  JUDGE'S  CHOICE 
Of  Very  New  Varieties,  1956 

A  record  number  of  Judges  participated  in  the  balloting  for 
the  favorites  among  the  very  new  irises  this  year.  A  total  of  339 
on-time  ballots  were  received,  compared  with  276  last  year.  This 
year  only  186  of  our  Judges  failed  to  return  a  ballot  on  time.  This 
is  an  exceptional  record,  and  the  Awards  Committee  is  grateful 
to  the  Judges  for  such  a  fine  response. 

In  this  balloting,  as  in  so  many  Society  activities  this  year,  there 
is  an  entirely  new  spirit  evident.  The  balloting  is  prompt  and 
enthusiastic.  Truly,  there  is  a  new  feeling  abroad  in  the  Society, 
and  one  which  is  vigorous  and  growing.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  the  balloting  on  our  various  Awards  and  Honors. 
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Many  members  still  ask:  “What  is  this  Judge’s  Choice  thing?’’ 
And  quite  a  few  Judges  have  sincerely  questioned  the  value  of 
it.  One  Judge  said  that  it  is  a  balloting,  not  of  favorites,  but  of 
extent  of  distribution.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement.  How¬ 
ever,  the  balloting  does  some  good.  It  furnishes  a  yardstick  of 
sorts,  with  which  to  measure  the  very  new  irises.  There  may  be 
weak  spots  in  the  method,  but  by  and  large  it  is  a  valuable  tool  for 
the  fancier,  for  the  average  gardener,  and  for  the  dealer  or 
grower.  It  does  point  out  the  new  things  which  are  likely  to  find 
wide  favor  in  the  next  few  years.  When  someone  thinks  of  a  better 
way  to  do  this,  the  Awards  Committee  will  gladly  listen. 

A  list  totalling  107  varieties  was  sent  to  the  Accredited  Garden 
Judges.  These  are  the  varieties  which  received  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  in  1955  or  1956.  They  all,  therefore,  are  marking  time,  await¬ 
ing  the  season  when  they  will  be  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit. 
This  is  the  only  spot  on  our  ladder  of  success  where  a  measurement 
such  as  this  can  be  taken  without  affecting  our  official  Awards 
system. 

The  Judges  were  asked  to  select  from  the  list  of  107  varieties 
their  favorites.  Not  less  than  10,  not  more  than  15.  Some  Judges 
complained  that  they  had  not  seen  ten.  Some  Judges  failed  to 
read  the  instructions  and  voted  for  25.  But  the  great  majority  turned 
in  thoughtful  ballots.  The  reason  for  asking  that  not  less  than  10 
be  selected  is  to  make  sure  the  Judges  who  vote  have  seen  a 
representative  selection  of  the  107  varieties.  The  reason  for  limiting 
the  choice  to  15  is  to  simplify  balloting  and  tabulation.  Besides, 
it  is  an  unusual  Judge  who  has  seen  many  more  than  30  of  these 
very  new  varieties.  It  is  tough  enough  to  pick  15. 


The  favorite  25,  including  ties,  are: 


Rank 

V  ariety 

Votes 

Rank 

Variety 

Votes 

1 

Swan  Ballet 

180 

16 

Constant  Comment 

59 

2 

Queen’s  Lace 

125 

17 

Star  Fire 

52 

3 

Lavanesque 

105 

18 

Bold  Contrast 

50 

4 

Techny  Chimes 

100 

19 

Dreamy 

49 

5 

Deep  Black 

99 

Ruffled  Taffeta 

49 

6 

Black  Taffeta 

97 

20 

Pastella 

48 

7 

Crispette 

95 

21 

Big  Ute 

46 

8 

Native  Dancer 

85 

22 

Bang 

44 

9 

Cascadian 

83 

Orange  Banner 

44 

10 

Harbor  Blue 

80 

23 

Crystal 

42 

11 

Gold  Cup 

77 

24 

Convention  Queen 

41 

Phoebus  Apollo 

77 

Trim 

41 

12 

Toast  ’n  Honey 

75 

Violet  Grace 

41 

13 

Eleanor’s  Pride 

68 

25 

Sassafras 

40 

14 

Beechleaf 

64 

Sky  Crystal 

40 

15 

Regina  Maria 

61 

Tahola 

40 

12 


Ralph  Conrad  puts  the  last  finishing  touches  on  a  fine  clump  of  white  iris  in  the 
Cosgrove  Garden  San  Gabriel,  California.  This  lovely  garden  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  garden  tours  1956  AIS  Convention. 
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Ou%  IRoStct  ^ amity 

In  the  preceding  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  we  reviewed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  new  American  Iris  Society  Robin  Plan,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  how  it  will  operate.  We  now  feel  that  it  would 
be  next  in  order  to  mention  some  of  the  people  that  comprise  our 
Robin  organization. 

May  I  say  at  this  time  that  I  feel  that  our  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  a  number  of  highly  specialized  and  public- 
spirited  irisarians  become  willing  to  manage  the  Divisions  in  our 
robin  system,  in  which  each  is  most  qualified.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  enthusiasm  for,  and  support  of,  our  Robin  Plan,  which  can 
only  be  reflected  by  a  large  number  of  AIS  members  joining  the 
various  robins,  will  justify  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  and 
participation  of  these  busy  people.  Our  specialized  robin  organiza¬ 
tion  is  now  in  a  position  to  provide  the  means  through  which  many 
iris  people  may  come  to  know  many  other  iris  people  a  lot  better, 
and  learn  something  more  about  our  subject  in  the  process. 
Whether  or  not  the  medium  that  is  provided  will  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent,  can  only  rest  with  the  Society  membership,  to  whom 
the  new  service  is  being  made  available. 

With  pleasure  do  I  present  the  following  Round  Robin  personnel: 

TALL-BEARDED  DIVISION 
Clifford  W.  Benson,  Divisional  Chairman 
Airs.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Division  Director 
Mrs.  Grover  F.  Roennfeldt,  Division  Editor 
DWARF  IRIS  DIVISION 
Walter  Welch,  Divisional  Chairman 
MEDIAN  AND  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  Divisional  Chairman 
Mrs.  John  AI.  Price,  Division  Director 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Grey,  Division  Editor 
TABLE  IRIS  DIVISION 
Edwin  Rundlett,  Divisional  Chairman 
REAIONTANT  DIVISION 
Edwin  Rundlett,  Divisional  Chairman 
ARIL  DIVISION 

H.  Valmar  Slamova,  Divisional  Chairman 
SPURIA  DIVISION 
Clarke  Cosgrove,  Divisional  Chairman 
SPECIES  AND  NATIVES  DIVISION 
B.  LeRov  Davidson,  Divisional  Chairman 
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LOUISIANA  IRIS  DIVISION 
Sidney  Conger,  Divisional  Chairman 
HYBRIDIZING  DIVISION 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Divisional  Chairman 

In  those  Divisions  in  which  Division  Directors  or  Division 
Editors  are  not  named,  it  may  be  considered  that  either  or  both 
of  these  offices  are  for  the  present  being  handled  by  the  Divisional 
Chairmen. 

The  Regional  Robin  Directors,  who  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Regional  Vice  Presidents,  will  represent  our  robin  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  Regional  level.  Their  duties  are  to  a  large  extent  pro¬ 
motional.  They  will  become  the  source  of  information  on  robin 
activities  to  the  people  in  their  Region.  They  will  also  accept 
robin  applications  from  the  members  in  their  Region,  and  forward 
them  to  the  Divisions  in  which  the  applicants  are  interested.  As 
the  Regional  Vice-Presidents  are  now  in  process  of  naming  their 
Regional  Robin  Directors,  we  cannot  submit  a  complete  list  at  this 
time.  In  the  later  issues  of  the  Bulletin  we  shall  announce  any 
additional  appointments.  I  am  pleased  to  present  these  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  robin  organization  who  will  act  as  our  Regional  Robin 
Directors. 

Region  1 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Brown,  36  Strathmore  Rd.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Region  2 

'Mrs.  Claire  C.  Foster,  Kanona,  N.Y. 

Region  3 

'Mrs.  Guy  E.  Stevens,  Rt.  1,  Tioga  Co.,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 
Region  4 

Airs.  Julian  M.  Jones,  202  West  End  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Region  5 

'Mrs.  Laura  Reeves,  1845  Christopher  Drive,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Region  11 

Mrs.  Lucille  Conrad,  Castleford,  Idaho 
Region  14 

Mrs.  Edith  S.  Cleaves,  1154  Delmas  Ave.,  San  Jose,  California 
Region  15 

Mrs.  George  Roach  Sr.,  2942  Tyborn  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Region  19 

Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave.,  Staten  Island  14,  N.Y. 

Region  20 

Mrs.  Ted  Webber,  1155  South  York  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Region  21 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Ellis,  118  N.  Sheridan  Street,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 
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I  would  like  to  suggest  a  change  in  procedure  to  those  who 
now  wish  to  join  one  or  more  of  our  AIS  round  robins.  Heretofore 
I  requested  that  all  applications  for  robins  should  be  forwarded 
to  me,  as  National  Robin  Director.  I  shall  ask  now  that  if  your 
Region  is  listed  above,  and  you  have  not  already  sent  in  your  appli¬ 
cation,  kindly  forward  it  to  the  Regional  Robin  Director  named 
above,  who  will  handle  it  for  you.  If  your  Region  is  not  listed  above, 
and  you  wish  to  join  a  robin,  you  may  send  your  applications  to  me, 
as  before.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  the  Regional  Robin  Directors 
may  be  able  to  handle  all  of  the  robin  enrollments. 

Our  thanks  go  out  to  the  folks  who  have  written  us,  expressing 
their  enthusiasm  for  an  American  Iris  Society  robin  program,  and 
declaring  their  confidence  in  its  success. 

John  A.  Bartholomew 
National  Robin  Director 


BULLETIN  NUMBER  137, 

APRIL  1955  NEEDED. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  urgently 
needs  several  copies  of  this  Bulletin  which 
contains  Registrations  for  1954.  If  you 
have  an  extra  copy  of  this  Bulletin  please 
mail  it  to  the  Secretary's  office,  3902  Hills¬ 
boro  Road,  Nashville  12,  Tennessee. 
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Median  Zidbits 

Bee  Warburton,  Mass. 

Reports  continue  to  come  in  on  the  season  s  bloom.  There  is  more 
news  about  the  pumila  variety  known  as  Cretica,  indicating  further 
that  it  differs  in  breeding  behavior  from  other  pumilas.  This  from 
Edwin  Rundlett  of  New  York: 

“Two  years  ago  I  made  the  cross,  Matterhorn  x  Cretica,  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  find  out  what  qualities  were  hidden  in 
Cretica.  You  all  know  that  Matterhorn  is  a  recessive  white  out 
of  plicatas.  This  year  out  of  thirteen  seedlings  of  this  pod, 
six  were  white.  Of  these  six,  two  were  the  purest  sort  of  white, 
without  a  sign  of  veining  color.  If  the  rules  are  good,  this 
Fi  break  would  indicate  that  Cretica  has  the  gene  for  plicata.” 
Then,  in  contrast,  there  are  reports  of  some  recessive  tails  by  other 
pumilas,  though  these  progenies  are  too  small  to  be  more  than  sug¬ 
gestive.  Also  from  Edwin: 

“Of  Matterhorn  x  Nana,  ten  plants  bloomed.  There  were  no 
whites  in  this  progeny.  B-308  is  a  nearly  sky-blue  self  without 
blotch,  though  a  bit  streaked.  B-309,  nearly  a  pure  olive-green 
self,  though  there  was  some  blue  flushing  on  the  falls.  B-310 
was  another  light  blue  self  except  that  it  had  a  garnet  spot  be¬ 
low  the  beard.  B-311  had  smoky  blue  standards  and  darker 
falls.  B-312  and  B-313  are  both  rich  violet  seifs  with  blue  beards. 
Jake  is  another  recessive  white  out  of  plies.  The  cross  Jake 
x  Sulina  yielded  only  four  plants,  none  of  them  white.  B-316 
had  blue-violet  stands  and  deeper  falls.  B-317  had  pure  light 
blue  stands  and  deeper  falls. 

Snow  Velvet  is  also  a  recessive  white  out  of  plies.  It  has 
yellow  shoulders.  Snow  Velvet  x  Sulina  gave  seven  plants, 
none  white.  The  two  I  numbered  were  similar,  blue  standards, 
falls  darker  and  with  a  violet  patch.” 

And  another  Snow  Velvet  cross  from  Earl  Roberts  of  Indiana: 
“The  cross  of  recessive  white  Snow  Velvet  by  a  greenish 
pumila  near  amoena  type  of  Cook’s  gave  me  about  four  blooms, 
one  a  fairly  nice  near  green-yellow  amoena,  the  others  all 
greenish  yellows  with  darker  spots  on  the  falls,  but  all  showed 
the  green  tones  of  the  pumila.” 

Snow  Flurry  continues  to  prove  its  value  as  a  parent  for  hybrids. 
Dorothy  Dennis,  of  New  Jersey,  tells  about  one: 

“AI -563  (Snow  Flurry  x  Sulina)  Light  lavender  blue  self.  12 
inches.  Beard  white.  Two  buds  and  branch.  Standards  slightly 
open,  falls  flared,  both  slightly  ruffled. 
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This  is  the  one  which  won  the  garden  award  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Show,  because  I  don’t  believe  anyone  had  seen 
a  Median  of  this  type.  I  just  took  it  in  to  show  something 
different.” 

And  Helen  Doriot  of  Indiana — (this  Allah  of  hers  is  a  gorgeous 
thing ) : 

“You  asked  me  to  mention  the  Snow  Flurry  x  K-505  cross 
that  bloomed  in  my  seedling  patch  last  spring.  About  ten 
plants  bloomed.  The  predominating  color  was  various  shades 
of  purple  on  the  blue  side.  A-23-55  (since  named  Allah)  was 
almost  a  light  blue  self  with  a  parrot-green  spot  on  the  falls. 
This  latter  color  combination  was  entirely  new  in  iris.  This 
flower  had  well-domed,  ruffled  stands.  The  falls  had  an 
edging  of  a  quarter  inch  of  blue  a  little  darker  than  the  color 
of  the  stands.  The  spot  pattern  was  a  mixture  of  colors,  ir¬ 
idescent  green,  violet,  yellow-brown  combination,  which  gave 
the  impression  of  the  parrot  green  coloring.  It  is  15V2  inches 
tall,  with  three  to  four  flowers  per  stalk.  The  beard  is  white, 
cream,  and  deep  yellow  near  the  base.  There  is  some  yellow 
near  the  haft.  The  whole  plant  is  well  balanced,  although 
the  flowers  are  not  high  above  the  leaves.  It  is  not  a  prolific 
bloomer.  A  white  sister  with  green  spot  on  the  falls  has  the 
rounded  form  of  Allah.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  iris  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  a  big  one,  but  this  lovely  ruffled  thing 
simply  melts  in  the  sun. 

A-24-55,  a  purple  sister,  is  very  flaring,  with  conical  stands, 
nice  color,  good  size;  but  as  I  look  at  it,  it  lacks  balance.  The 
whole  plant  should  be  taller  for  the  size  of  the  stems,  flowers 
and  leaves.  Balance  is  going  to  be  a  big  factor  in  the  Medians. 
The  Median  x  chamaeiris  hybrids  seem  to  have  this  quality, 
but  so  many  of  them  lack  personality. 

All  of  the  flowers  from  this  cross  had  degrees  of  ruffling. 
They  varied  from  15  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  none  had  the 
short  stubby  stems  found  in  some  of  the  Lilliputs.  All  flowers 
were  well  above  the  foliage  with  branching,  and  of  pleasing 
shape.  A-23-55  had  27  increases  on  it,  its  first  year  of  bloom. 

I  find  that  all  of  the  crosses  I  made  of  pumila  and  Snow  Flurry 
had  a  lot  of  hybrid  vigor.” 

Two  years  ago  Paul  Cook  told  your  Median  Robin  director  that  he 
didn’t  think  it  mattered  what  colors  of  tails  were  used  with  pumilas, 
and  suggested  that  she  try  some  matched  and  some  mismatched 
crosses.  Here’s  a  brief  resume  of  the  results: 
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“The  tall  by  pumila  crosses  that  bloomed  segregated  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inhibitor  theory.  All  the  blue  tails  by  blue 
pumilas  gave  roughly  half  and  half  blues  and  whites,  with  a 
few  creams  but  no  real  yellows.  There  were  a  few  pure  whites 
but  most  of  them  had  halo  patterns  in  blue,  yellow  or  green, 
or  combinations  of  these,  looking  like  a  bad  color-printing  job, 
and  many  of  them  were  streaked  further  by  virus.  Some  of  the 
whites  had  purple  shadings  in  the  heart,  a  pleasing  effect. 
Crosses  with  Sulina  gave  about  half  blues  and  half  purples. 
Blue  Shimmer  x  Sulina  gave  some  nice  violet  colors.  Red 
tails  by  blue  pumilas  gave  blues  and  mustard  greens  and  a 
lot  of  queer  and  nasty  smokies.  Aztec  Copper  by  blue  pumila 
gave  blues,  yellows  and  tans — I  think  somewhere  here  we’ll  hit 
on  a  good  combination  for  browns.  A  lavender  blend  tall 
seedling  by  blue  pumila  gave  some  interesting  things,  one  with 
pale  blue  stands  and  yellow  falls,  another  a  chartreuse  and 
mustard  variegata.  There  were  more  seifs  among  these  seed¬ 
lings  than  I  expected,  including  a  pale  green  self  from  the 
Aztec  Copper  cross.” 

And  one  from  Wilma  Vallette,  of  Idaho: 

“Tall  by  blue  pumila  all  had  red  spots  on  the  falls,  of  the  yel¬ 
low,  blue  or  purple  ones,  and  the  whites  had  greenish  spots. 
The  one  saved  was  from  a  Muhlestein  pink,  #48 — 25,  by  the 
pumila,  and  was  a  greenish  tan,  with  a  dull  greenish-red  spot  in 
halo  effect  beneath  the  beard,  and  yellow  hafts  veined  the 
color  of  the  spot,  giving  a  sort  of  three-color  effect.” 

In  case  any  of  you  are  wondering  whether  it  is  worthwhile  plant¬ 
ing  bee  seed  from  the  Median  hybrids,  it  seems  that  because  of 
their  hybridity  almost  any  pollen  on  them  may  give  interesting 
results.  Walter  Welch  of  Indiana  has  some  excellent  blues  from 
Fairy  Flax  by  bee,  and  Earl  Roberts  of  Indiana  found  this  pod 
well  worth  raising.  Brite  is  a  sib  to  Green  Spot: 

“In  a  bee  set  pod  on  Cook’s  new  Brite,  I  had  several  nice 
seedlings.  Probably  the  best  was  a  new  color  pattern  in 
Lilliputs,  creamy  standards  and  light  lavender  falls,  without 
the  border.  There  was  another  nice  pattern  in  white  with 
olive-brown  halo  of  spots  around  the  beard.  Also  two  pure 
whites  with  white  beards  that  are  about  the  last  to  bloom. 
Two  others  were  yellow  bitones,  and  two  more  whites  with 
heavy  lemon  yellow  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  falls;  one 
a  slate  blue,  and  a  couple  of  rather  dirty  yellow  variegatas.  All 
about  the  same  height,  varying  no  more  than  four  or  five 
inches.” 
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Back-crosses  of  Lilliputs  with  tails  are  proving  interesting.  Here’s 
Wilma  Vallette  again: 

“Green  Spot  x  Pink  Formal  gave  a  few  whites  to  creams,  all 
with  green  spots  and  wide-flaring  falls,  larger  and  taller  than 
Green  Spot,  but  nowhere  nearly  halfway  between  the  two  in 
height  or  size,  as  none  was  over  12  inches  high,  with  one  or 
two  branches.” 

Our  efforts  at  promoting  the  smaller  tails  are  bearing  fruit  and 
hybridizers  are  sending  them  in  to  Earl  Roberts  for  the  Median 
Test  Garden.  Our  members  are  on  the  look-out  for  them,  as  wit¬ 
ness  this  from  Nona  B  Mott  of  Arizona: 

“My  only  Median  seedling  worth  mentioning  was  a  little  ruffled 
Chivalry  seedling  (and  don’t  tell  me  Chivalry  wont  set  seeds 
because  I’ve  got  14  seedlings  from  a  pod).  They  were  seifs 
and  are  almost  identical  Chivalry’s.  I  saved  six  and  this  little 
one.  It  is  about  the  same  blue  as  Pierre  Menard  and  the  size 
of  Two  For  Tea.  It  has  only  three  branches  to  a  stalk,  but 
most  of  the  tips  had  two  buds.  It  is  nicely  ruffled,  but  no 
fragrance  that  I  could  tell.” 

Exciting  as  these  reports  are,  they  are  tantalizing  as  well,  for  they 
represent  such  small  fragments  of  the  potentialities  in  this  new 
kind  of  breeding  work.  We  have  many  experimental  crosses  to 
bloom  in  ’57  and  ’58,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  Dr.  Randolph 
and  Kay  Heinig  in  a  special  study  of  inter-species  and  species- 
variety  crosses.  Now  Geddes  Douglas  comes  up  with  a  suggestion 
for  really  co-ordinating  our  experiments : 

“Would  you  people  like  to  institute  a  real  scientific  experiment 
next  year?  In  order  to  obtain  real  trustworthy  results,  things 
will  have  to  be  done  in  quantity.  Our  first  step  would  have 
to  be  to  decide  on  a  few  crosses.  Then  everyone  would  have  to 
have  the  iris  varieties  in  question.  If  it  involves  shipping  pollen, 
we  would  have  to  arrange  a  source.  The  thing  could  be  set  up 
to  give  us  data  on  any  of  the  various  problems  that  seem  to 
be  cropping  up  in  our  robins.” 

We  hope  to  put  this  plan  into  effect  for  next  spring’s  breeding. 
How  would  you  like  to  join  in  the  fun? 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


Hotel  Statler,  Los  Angeles,  California,  April  25,  1956,  9:00  A.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Marion  R.  Walker 
and  the  following  Directors  answered  the  roll  call:  Carl  O. 
Schirmer,  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  L.  F.  Randolph,  Geddes  Douglas,  Guy 
Rogers,  Matthew  C.  Riddle,  Jay  Ackerman,  Harold  W.  Knowlton. 

President  Walker  personally  introduced  and  welcomed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Regional  Vice-Presidents  or  their  alternates  who  were 
present  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Board 
of  Counselors:  Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  Airs.  Henry  Blenis,  Mrs. 
Suzzane  G.  Smith  (alternate),  Airs.  F.  Allen  Brown  (alternate), 
Dr.  V.  R.  Frederick,  Robert  Carney,  Nathan  Rudolph,  Homer  Alet- 
calf,  Airs.  Val  Jacobson  (alternate),  Joseph  Hoage,  Frank  Crouch, 
Airs.  Archie  Owen,  Mrs.  John  Gill,  Airs.  Walter  Buxton,  Airs.  H.  C. 
Donohoe,  O.  T.  Baker,  Airs.  B.  E.  Ellis  (alternate),  and  Mrs. 
Helen  McCaughey. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  Minutes  of  the  Directors’ 
Meeting  held  November  12-13,  1955  be  approved  as  published  in 
the  Bulletin. 

Treasurer  Carl  Schirmer  read  to  the  Board  a  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  this  report  be  approved. 

The  report  from  the  Secretary’s  office  was  read  by  Secretary 
Douglas. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  this  report  be  approved. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  the  suggested  Robert  S.  Sturtevant  Award.  President 
Walker  immediately  appointed  Mr.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Geddes 
Douglas,  and  Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer  to  serve  on  this  committee 
and  to  report  its  findings  at  the  November,  1956  meeting. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  rules  governing  awards,  et  cetera  to  seedling  irises  ex¬ 
hibited  in  AIS  Accredited  Shows. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  following  schedule  of  fees 
covering  Registrations  of  iris  varieties  be  referred  to  the  Registra¬ 
tion  Committee  for  consideration  and,  further,  that  their  recom¬ 
mendation  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  final  action  at  the  No¬ 
vember  1956  meeting: 
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Proposed  Schedule 

Registrations  from  1  to  5  varieties  . $  2.00  each 

Registrations  from  6  to  15  varieties  .  5.00  each 

Registrations  all  over  15  varieties  .  10.00  each 

Transfer  of  name  from  one  variety  to  another  ....  4.00  each 


The  report  of  the  Membership  Committee  was  made  in  person 
by  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph.  Dr.  Randolph  called  on  Mrs.  Blenis  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Regional  organization  set-up  in  Region  2.  Dr.  Randolph 
spoke  briefly  on  the  1956  membership  campaign  and  on  the 
method  of  appointment  of  RVP’s. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  this  report  be  approved. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Meeting  of  Directors 

Hotel  Statler,  April  25,  1956.  8:00  P.M. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Walker.  Directors 
present  were:  Schirmer,  Scott,  Randolph,  Douglas,  Rogers,  Riddle, 
Ackerman,  Knowlton. 

President  Walker  read  a  letter  from  certain  residents  of  New 
Mexico  concerning  the  possibility  of  Regional  status  of  that  State. 
It  was  moved  and  passed  that  this  matter  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  November  meeting. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  all  members  of  the  AIS  be  solicited 
for  a  $1.00  donation  for  the  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  Memorial  Fund. 
This  was  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  H.  M.  Lawrence 
of  the  Bailey  Hortorium  announcing  the  formation  of  this  fund. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  a  membership  list  of  the  Society 
be  published  as  of  closing  date  to  be  recommended  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary;  this  list  to  be  made  available  to  the  general  membership 
at  $1.00,  5000  to  be  printed. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  Robin  program  as  set  forth 
in  a  letter  to  President  Walker  by  National  Director  John  Bartholo¬ 
mew  be  approved. 

The  Board  approved  the  following  appointments  to  committees: 

Registration  and  Recording:  Jesse  Wills,  Ch.;  Harold  W.  Knowl¬ 
ton,  Don  Waters,  Mrs.  Geo.  Robinson,  Registrar,  Mrs.  Walter 
Colquitt,  Recorder. 

Exhibition:  Harold  Knowlton,  Ch.;  Matthew  C.  Riddle,  W.  J.  Mof¬ 
fat.  Mrs.  Eileen  Donohoe,  Director. 

Awards:  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Ch.,  Harold  Knowlton,  Matthew  C. 
Riddle. 

Scientific:  Lee  Lenz,  Ch. 

Photographic:  Don  Waters,  Ch.,  Jay  Ackerman,  Geddes  Douglas. 

Robins:  Jay  Ackerman,  Ch.,  John  Bartholomew,  Director. 
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Finance:  Carl  O.  Schirmer  Ch.,  Geddes  Douglas,  Stedman  But- 
rick. 

By-Laws:  Guy  Rogers,  Ch.,  Stedman  Buttrick,  Jesse  Wills. 

Membership:  L.  F.  Randolph,  Ch.,  W.  J.  Moffat,  Carl  Schirmer. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Signed:  Geddes  Douglas 
Secretary 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Hotel  Statler,  April  27,  1956 

The  President,  Marion  Walker,  explained  his  conversation  with 
Secretary  Geddes  Douglas  concerning  the  situation  at  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Office  and  the  Board  expressed  their  appreciation  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  informing  them  of  the  condition. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  no  permanent  contract 
or  change  in  location  of  the  AIS  office  be  made  before  the  next 
Board  Meeting  which  will  be  held  this  fall.  Motion  carried. 

The  Recorder’s  report  was  presented  to  the  Board  and  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  accepted  as  read.  Motion  carried. 

Signed:  Carl  O.  Schirmer 
Secretary  pro  tem 


CARCO-X  for  SOFT  ROT 

One  treatment  dries  up  Soft  Rot  over  night. 

But  why  wait  until  Soft  Rot  attacks  your 
-hizomes?  Use  CARCO-X  before  Soft  Rot 
appears.  Clean  up  your  iris  garden  for  spring. 

Temove  dead  leaves  and  drench  iris  clumps 
vith  the  solution,  saturating  the  soil  surround- 
ng  the  rhizomes.  This  treatment  destroys  iris 
|  borer  eggs,  leaf  spot  spores,  crown  rot  spores 
and  soft  rot  bacteria.  Keep  your  garden 
healthy.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  shipped  Carco-X  to  iris  growers 
in  Germany,  South  Africa,  six  Provinces  of  Canada  and  47  states. 

INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  MIX  AND  EASY  TO  USE 
Post  Paid  Prices  in  U.S.A. 

I  Pint  $1.85  I  Quart  $2.85  I  Gallon  $7.75 


2543  3 8f h  Avenue,  South 


Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 
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REGION  ONE 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 

and  Maine 

Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  RVP 

John  Bartholomew  concluded  his  term  as  RVP  with  two  very 
interesting  meetings  last  fall.  The  first  of  these,  held  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  October  in  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  featured  an 
illustrated  talk  by  Bee  Warburton  on  “Progress  in  Small  Irises,’’  an 
open  discussion  on  the  best  new  irises  seen  in  1955,  and  the  show¬ 
ing  of  John  Bartholomew’s  excellent  kodachromes.  Our  last  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  year  was  held  in  December  and  John  D.  Lyon,  Garden 
Specialist  and  Radio  Commentator,  spoke  to  us  on  “New  Tilings  on 
the  Garden  Horizon’'  and  discussed  new  fertilizers  and  insecticides 
with  us.  He  also  showed  us  a  few  iris  pictures  taken  at  his  home 
which  is  located  on  part  of  the  original  Sturt evant  garden  in  Welles- 


REGION  ONE,  THE  RVP 

Eleanor  Dunham  Westmeyer  grew  up  in  Ohio,  joined  the  American  Iris 
Society  in  Colorado  and  has  been  “growing  roots”  in  New  England  for 
the  past  seven  years.  Currently,  she  is  engaged  in  moving  her  garden  from 
Burlington,  Massachusetts  to  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Her  spare  time,  after 
attending  to  the  demands  of  two  school-age  children,  a  governmental-expert 
husband,  and  a  lap-loving  dachshund  is  spent  growing  all  kinds  of  iris.  She 
is  hybridizing  medians,  tall  beardeds,  Higos,  and  hemerocallis.  Earlier  activi¬ 
ties  included  the  acquisition  of  a  teaching  degree  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity;  fashion  designing;  and  writing  fashion  ads  in  Toledo,  Denver,  and 
New  York. 


ley.  It  was  noted  with  interest  that  one  of  these  old  varieties  showed 
prong-like  projections  near  the  beards  and  may  well  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  our  modern  “horned”  iris.  We  were  also  privileged  to 
see  a  fine  collection  of  new  iris  kodachromes  from  A1  Lauck. 
Harold  Knowlton  gave  us  a  report  on  the  November  Director’s 
meeting  and  also  expressed  our  appreciation  to  John  Bartholomew 
for  the  splendid  job  he  did  as  Regional  Vice  President. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  the  members  of  Region  I,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  mailed  to  everyone  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Response  was  excellent  and  information  so  obtained  has  been  very 
helpful  in  planning  meetings,  garden  trips  and  special  projects. 
A  regional  newsletter  was  inaugurated  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  An  exchange  of  newsletters  and  bulletins  between  regions 
has  also  been  of  great  interest.  Highlights  of  these  publications  have 
been  shared  with  members  at  our  meetings. 
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LEFT:  ELEANOR  WESTMEYER,  RVP  REGION  ONE 
CENTER:  HELEN  McCAUGHEY,  RVP  REGION  TWENTY-TWO 
RIGHT:  EILEEN  DONOHOE,  RVP  REGION  NINETEEN 


Regional  meetings  have  continued  to  feature  a  variety  of  topics 
of  general  interest  and  attendance  has  been  taken  to  help  learn 
what  kind  of  programs  are  of  greatest  appeal.  Our  first  meeting  for 
1956  was  held  in  February.  Paul  Moriece,  Landscape  Architect, 
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presented  an  illustrated  lecture  on  garden  design  and  offered  many 
practical  pointers  on  planning  the  iris  garden.  A  splendid  set  of  i 
iris  kodachromes  from  Don  Waters  was  also  enjoyed. 

Quite  an  innovation  was  the  program  for  March.  Mrs.  Yasuko 
Miyauchi  demonstrated  the  Japanese  Art  of  Flower  Arranging  for 
us  using  Dutch  iris.  A  report  on  iris  news  from  around  the  nation 
by  the  RVP  and  beautiful  kodachromes  from  Dorothy  Palmer  and 
Armyn  Spies  rounded  out  the  meeting.  It  was  surprising  to  many 
that  this  program  drew  our  largest  attendance  for  the  year  with 
68  present.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  great  interest 
here  in  iris  arrangements. 

Guest  speaker  for  our  last  spring  meeting  in  April  was  Emily 
Henry  Bush,  well-known  lecturer,  photographer,  and  teacher,  who 
gave  us  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Photographing  the  Garden  in  Color.” 

An  open  discussion  on  hybridizing  with  a  demonstration  of  tech¬ 
nique  for  beginners  concluded  the  program. 

In  May,  all  regional  members  were  invited  to  visit  Bee  War- 
burton’s  Dwarf  and  Median  Test  Garden  in  Westboro,  Massachu¬ 
setts  following  the  Dwarf  Iris  Group  meeting  there.  The  date  for 
this  event  had  to  be  advanced  a  week  due  to  our  late  season  this 
year.  We  saw  a  very  fine  collection  of  pumilas  and  new  dwarf 
introductions.  Bee  Warburton’s  own  lovely  light  blue  pumila  seed¬ 
lings  were  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  garden  and  rated  high 
praise  from  the  judges  present.  It  was  a  special  treat,  too,  to  see  the 
dwarf  species  that  Dr.  Randolph  had  collected  in  Europe  and 
brought  to  the  Test  Garden  in  full  bloom.  This  collection  included 
four  types  of  pseudopumilas  from  Italy  and  Jugoslavia,  two  types 
of  attica  from  Greece,  olbiensis  from  France,  mellita  from  Italy  and 
a  pumila  from  Austria.  It  was  thrilling  to  enjoy  the  rose  fragrance 
of  the  chartreuse  pseudopumila  I-41C  from  Mercadante,  Italy.  How 
I’d  like  to  add  that  heavenly  fragrance  to  some  of  our  more  hand¬ 
some  hybrids! 

Heavy  winter  damage  and  freak  spring  weather  with  late,  heavy 
frosts  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  plan  garden  visits.  Many  last 
minute  changes  had  to  be  made  and  our  schedule  was  finally  re¬ 
leased,  just  one  week  in  advance,  for  a  strenuous  four-day  trek  to 
be  followed  by  the  Boston  Iris  Show.  By  popular  request,  three  of 
our  smaller  gardens  were  added  to  the  schedule  this  year  and  a 
list  of  other  gardens  open  to  visitors  was  also  supplied.  Complete 
reports  on  our  garden  visits  with  varietal  comments,  the  Dwarf  Iris 
Group  meeting,  annual  convention,  regional  symposium,  and  a  very 
fine  article  by  Henry  Sass  may  be  found  in  the  Summer  Issue  of 
our  Regional  Bulletin,  edited  by  Professor  Jamison  R.  Harrison, 
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\  which  continues  to  enjoy  widespread  popularity  across  the  nation. 
Highlight  of  the  tall  bearded  season  was  a  tea  given  by  the 
Harold  Knowltons  at  which  our  members  were  invited  to  meet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stevens  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand.  The 
weather  was  perfect  for  this  event  and  the  Knowlton  garden  was 
beautiful  with  the  first  iris  bloom.  The  pleasant  informality  of  the 
occasion  helped  everyone  to  feel  at  ease  and  we  all  lingered  in  the 
garden  admiring  the  newest  Knowlton  seedlings. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  cooperate  again  this  year  with  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  putting  on  the  Iris  Show  in 
Boston.  Under  the  enthusiastic  chairmanship  of  Catherine  Smith, 
the  region  sponsored  an  information  table  with  a  demonstration  of 
the  proper  planting  procedure  for  iris  and  distributed  membership 
invitations.  Greater  interest  in  both  arrangement  and  beardless 
sections  of  the  show  was  evidenced.  The  show  was  well  attended 
in  spite  of  a  change  in  dates  and  a  heat  wave. 

Our  rhizome  auction  in  August  was  a  great  success  due  to  the 
fine  teamwork  of  our  auction  committee,  headed  by  Kenneth  Stone 
with  Allan  McConnell  as  auctioneer,  John  Bartholomew,  banker 
and  Carleton  Ulm,  salesman  and  the  splendid  cooperation  of  our 
members.  Our  profit  totaled  $416.35.  That  should  assure  a  fine 
series  of  programs  for  the  coming  year. 

The  publicity  campaign  this  year  included  an  article  on  iris  in 
one  of  the  leading  Boston  Sunday  newspapers  in  June  and  coverage 
of  announcements  of  our  programs  by  news  papers,  radio,  and  TV 
stations,  and  has  helped  us  with  our  membership  drive. 

Center  of  activities  for  Region  I  has  always  been  Boston,  due 
to  the  large  number  of  members  who  live  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  Capitol  City,  but  the  rapidly  growing  Connecticut  Iris 
Group  may  someday  challenge  this  hub  of  activity.  This  group, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Goett  and  Ruth  Stephenson  has  added 
more  new  members  to  our  roster  than  any  other  section  of  the 
region  this  year.  This  enthusiasm  is  typical  of  new  Irisarians  in  New 
England.  We  look  forward  to  the  spread  of  this  iris  “fever’  and  the 
establishment  of  at  least  one  such  active  iris  group  in  each  of  our 
six  states  in  the  near  future. 

Outstanding  New  Iris  from  New  England  Hybridizers 

Blues 

Buttrick  53-26  is  absolutely  sensational.  A  huge,  beautifully  formed, 
ruffled,  light  blue  with  a  very  precise  border  of  TURQUOISE 
stitching.  Truly  a  distinctive  iris.  HC  in  1956. 

Beth  Corey  (Watkins),  a  medium  blue,  ruffled  and  flared.  Excel- 
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lent  stalk — very  effective  in  a  clump.  Scheduled  for  introduction 
in  the  near  future. 

Bala  (Barker),  tailored  violet-blue  with  a  nice  flare. 

Canobie  (Barker),  waxy  substanced,  silvery  blue  accented  with  a 
blue  beard.  Fine  flaring  form. 

Concord  River  (Buttrick),  very  large,  very  ruffled  light  blue  that 
makes  other  blues  look  lavender  by  comparison.  Clean  haft,  in¬ 
conspicuous  white  beard.  Like  all  of  the  Buttrick  introductions, 
this  one  has  faultless  form.  HM  in  1956. 

Eleanor’s  Pride  ( Watkins-Watkins),  regal  powder  blue  with  fine 
form  and  falls  exceptionally  broad  at  the  haft.  A  vigorous  grower. 
It  comes  from  a  line  of  4  Dykes  Medal  winners.  HM  in  1956. 

Land’s  End  ( Watkins-Graves),  flaring,  extremely  broad  medium 
blue.  Notable  for  perfectly  branched  stalks  with  well  spaced 
flowers  as  well  as  its  clear  color.  HC  in  1955. 

Major  Eff  (Watkins-Watkins),  a  deep  rich  blue,  quite  flaring  and 
ruffled,  with  sharply  contrasting  near  white  beard.  HM  in  1956. 

Magic  Sails  (Nesmith),  not  new,  but  very  outstanding  and  a  great 
favorite  here.  Beautifully  formed  light  blue  that  holds  its  color 
well.  HM  in  1951. 

Yellows 

Cherito  (Corey),  very  perky,  flaring,  lacy  lemon  yellow  with  fine 
substance.  HC  in  1956. 

Evening  Star  (Corey),  cool  lemon-cream  with  lovely  ruffling.  Out¬ 
standing  in  this  color  class.  HM  in  1955. 

Gay  Spring  (Knowlton),  deep  orange-yellow  of  fine  form  with 
domed  standards  and  flaring  falls.  HM  in  1955. 

June  Moon  (McKee),  the  finest  yellow  yet  from  a  distinguished 
hybridizer  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  breeding  better  yellow 
iris.  A  rich  orange-yellow  with  broad  rounded  falls  and  arched 
standards.  Tops  for  color,  form  and  substance,  it  also  boasts  the 
excellent  branching  typical  of  McKee  iris.  HC  in  1955. 

Mellow  Gold  (Lowry),  unusual  mustard  yellow  with  white  area 
in  falls. 

Miss  Christine  (Watkins-Watkins),  delightfully  ruffled  creamy 
yellow  that  has  everything — fine  form,  substance  and  excellent 
branching. 

McKee  56-05,  one  of  a  whole  row  of  Monique  seedlings  that  showed 
advancement  in  the  yellow  amoena  breeding.  This  one  had  rich 
yellow  falls  and  near-white  standards.  Best  I’ve  seen  of  this  type. 

Blends 

Pink  Shell  (Knowlton),  rosy  lavender  with  yellow  beard  and  faint 
lavender  flush  in  the  falls.  Beautiful  form  and  quite  different. 

Ruth  Merry  (Watkins),  reminded  me  of  the  color  break  we  saw  at 
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Nash’s  Iris  Gulch  during  the  convention.  This  one  has  standards 
flushed  with  pink,  a  tangerine  beard  and  yellow  falls.  Very  un¬ 
usual.  HC  in  1956. 

Sugarplum  (Corey),  not  as  new,  but  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
lacies.  A  pinkish  lavender  blend  with  cleaner  haft  than  most  of 
the  Midwest  Gem  offspring.  A  fine  breeder.  HM  1955. 

Blacks 

Mose  (Watkins),  large,  tall,  velvety  black  purple  that  really  stood 
out  in  the  garden.  Unusual  breeding  here  and  we  regret  that  it  has 
been  reported  sterile  and  therefore  may  not  be  introduced. 

Squanto  (Knowlton),  very  fine  dark  purple  with  blue  beard. 

Whites 

Crystal  (Knowlton),  heavy  substanced  white  with  a  faint  blue 
flush  at  the  heart  of  each  blossom.  Well  formed,  rippled  flowers 
on  sturdy  well-branched  stalks. 

Faith  (Lowry),  tailored  white  with  beautifully  rounded  falls  and 
good  branching. 

Flying  Squadron  (Buttrick),  aptly  named,  large,  flaring  ruffled 
white  with  emphasis  on  form  and  branching.  The  V-formation  of 
three  blossoms  open  at  once  is  a  beautiful  sight. 

Inverness  (Watkins),  well  branched  new  white-bearded  white  with 
extra  heavy  substance.  Makes  The  Citadel  look  creamy  by  com¬ 
parison.  HC  1956. 

Nesmith  49-87B,  very  ruffled  white  with  fine  substance  and  branch¬ 
ing.  Medium  height. 

White  Foam  (Knowlton),  handsome  rippled  white  of  good  sub¬ 
stance. 

Lavender 

First  Prom  (H.  Bartholomew)  54-22A,  very  clean,  smooth  lavender 
self  with  white  tipped  yellow  beard.  Jaunty,  tailored  form,  good 
substance,  3-way  branching.  HC  in  1956. 

Tinted  Porcelain  (Brown),  pale  lavender  with  such  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  it  looks  like  porcelain.  Widely  branched,  sturdy  stalks. 
HM  in  1955. 

Lavish  Lady  (Buttrick),  very  choice  lavender  self  with  large  broad 
beautifully  formed  flowers.  Clean  haft.  HM  1954. 

Reds 

Barker’s  55-00  was  my  favorite  of  all  the  new  red  iris  this  year.  It 
is  a  dark  maroon.  Large,  flaring  and  broad  with  bronze  beard 
and  no  vernation. 

Garnet  Royal  (Corey),  this  is  the  10-N-l  red  seedling  that  was  so 

much  admired  during  the  1953  Convention  here.  It  combines  the 

fine  form  of  Ebonv  Echo  with  the  smoothness  of  Garden  Glorv. 

✓  * 
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REGION  TWO 

Mrs.  Henry  Blenis,  New  York 

An  iris  arrangement  workshop  and  four  iris  shows  were  the 
highlights  of  the  1956  bloom  season  in  Region  2.  On  June  2, 
members  from  Albany,  Binghamton,  Elmira,  Rochester,  and 
Syracuse  areas  enjoyed  the  double  treat  of  a  visit  to  the  Randolph  ! 
garden  and  an  afternoon’s  instruction  in  iris  arrangement  under  the 
direction  of  Raymond  T.  Fox,  Department  of  Floriculture  at  Cornell. 

Air.  Fox  first  explained  the  basic  principles  of  arrangement, 
illustrating  his  talk  with  iris  arrangements  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance,  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
mechanics  of  arranging.  Following  this  period  of  instruction,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  made  arrangements  which  were  put  on  display 
for  analysis  and  criticism  by  the  instructor.  Entries  placing  first, 
second,  and  third  according  to  merit  were  then  chosen  by  popular 
vote. 

Rochester  held  a  non-competitive  exhibition  in  the  Garden  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Highland  Park  on  June  17.  The  popularity  of  this  type  of 
show  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  number  of  entries  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  Horticulture  section,  eighty-seven  named  varieties 
and  fifty-two  seedlings  were  on  display.  Artistic  arrangements  were 
used  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  iris  as  a  cut  flower,  and  iris  cor¬ 
sages  further  illustrated  the  versatility  of  the  Fleur-de-Lis. 

The  Long  Island  Area  members  staged  an  iris  section  in  the 
Levittown  Garden  Club’s  annual  flower  show  in  Levittown  Hall, 
Hicksville,  N.  Y.  on  Sunday,  Alay  27.  A  fine  example  of  a  show 
within  a  show,  the  iris  display  was  complete  with  sixteen  classes 
in  Horticulture  and  arrangement,  plus  two  special  showings  of 
Dwarfs  and  Medians. 

“IRIS  RHYTHM’’  was  the  theme  of  the  show  presented  by  the 
Binghamton  Area  in  the  Bartoo  Gallery  of  the  Roberson  Memorial, 
Binghamton,  June  9.  The  artistic  arrangements  were  divided  into 
such  interesting  classes  as  Blue  Shadows  on  the  Trail,  Little  Brown 
Jug,  Deep  Purple,  Sweet  and  Lovely,  and  Anthing  Goes.  In  the 
Horticulture  section,  the  L.  R.  Partch  Achievement  Award  is  being 
offered  annually  for  the  best  seedling  grown  by  a  member  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  Area. 

The  Central  New  York  Iris  Society  held  its  first  annual  iris  show 
on  June  16  in  the  Niagara- Alohawk  Building  in  Syracuse.  Entries 
in  the  thirty  Horticulture  classes  filled  the  spacious  auditorium.  The 
display  of  seedlings  originated  in  Syracuse  Area  was  the  center 
of  attention  for  members  and  visitors  alike,  and  the  four  artistic 
classes  demonstrated  table  and  mantel  arrangements. 
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Routine  activities  of  the  region  are  moving  along  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  pace.  The  1956  membership  campaign  now  in  its  final  weeks, 
is  being  directed  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Kuppel  of  East  Syracuse.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  national  awards,  members  may  compete  for  regional 
awards  in  the  form  of  purchase  certificates.  The  Iris  Society  booth 
at  the  State  Fair  September  1-4  will  provide  the  final  opportunity 
for  an  all-out  membership  effort.  This  display  is  designed  primarily 
as  an  educational  feature,  and  includes  such  items  as  demonstration 
of  correct  and  incorrect  methods  of  planting  rhizomes;  live  plant 
demonstration  of  leaf  spot  and  bacterial  leaf  blight;  table  viewer 
showing  Kodachromes  of  varieties  and  gardens;  books,  pamphlets, 
instructions  for  care  of  irises;  copies  of  recent  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin;  AIS  Invitations  to  Membership;  and  a  leaflet  stating  the 
advantages  of  ESIS  membership.  Forty-six  new  members  were 
signed  up  at  the  Fair  booth  in  1955. 

Celebrating  its  second  birthday  in  November  1955,  the  ESIS 
Newsletter  is  now  published  in  regular  print.  A  newsletter  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  it  brings  to  the  members  a  quarterly  report  of 
interesting  happenings  within  the  region,  and  notices  of  events  to 
come. 

Ten  regional  Round  Robins  provide  a  medium  whereby  members 
visit  with  each  other,  and  pollen  daubers  exchange  notes  in  the 
Hybridizers’  Special. 

Iris  interest  did  not  end  with  the  bloom  season;  with  the  planting 
season  came  the  urge  to  add  something  new  to  the  iris  garden,  and 
the  auction  program  was  right  on  hand  to  provide  plants  to  suit 
every  taste  and  pocketbook — dwarfs,  medians  and  tails,  some  new 
and  some  very  old.  The  returns  from  auctions  in  Elmira,  Greenlawn, 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  Spring  Valley,  Altamont,  and  Mt.  Upton  will 
provide  adequate  working  capital  for  the  new  staff  of  officers  who 
will  direct  the  affairs  of  Region  2  in  1957. 
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REGION  THREE 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 

Mrs.  Walter  Kimmick,  RVP 

Most  AIS  members  in  Region  3  agree  that  the  1956  season  was 
the  best  ever.  Heavy  rains  over  a  two-months  period  preceding 
blooming  time  brought  forth  an  abundance  of  fine  blooms  such  as 
we  have  never  before  experienced.  Even  the  colors  seemed  clearer 
and  purer. 

On  May  30th  Mrs.  James  Dougherty,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hultman,  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Beach  accompanied  my  husband  and  me  on  a  tour  of 
gardens  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Mr.  John  Lyster 
had  not  only  graciously  and  efficiently  arranged  for  our  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  in  Swarthmore,  but  also  planned  and  accompanied 
us  on  a  tour  of  iris  gardens  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  area. 
This  kindness  was  sincerely  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 

In  Wilmington  we  visited  the  Clymer  garden,  where  old  favorites 
mingle  with  the  new  in  a  peaceful  setting  of  spacious  lawns  and 
towering  trees.  Noteworthy  were  perfect  clumps  of  Limelight  and 
Chivalry,  and  an  eye-catching  border  of  New  Snow  and  Mulberry 
Rose. 

Less  than  three  years  in  the  making,  the  Ernest  Smiths’  garden 
is  a  tribute  to  this  energetic  couple.  Especially  impressive  in  their 
well  planned  beds  were  Black  Diamond,  Raspberry  Ribbon,  Bold 
Contrast,  and  Gay  Border. 

Mr.  Larry  Mains’  garden  at  Drexel  Institute  was  damaged  by  a 
late  frost  and  his  extensive  border  planting  showed  little  bloom.  The 
small  formal  garden  adjacent  to  the  Lodge  fared  better;  and  Panay, 
Colonial  Skies,  Foxfire,  and  Violet  Harmony  looked  lovely. 

We  made  a  farewell  pilgrimage  to  “Rehobeth”,  the  beautiful 
estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hires.  Although  “Rehobeth”  was  recently 
sold,  most  of  the  garden  remained  in  tact.  Great  blocks  of  Storm 
Warning,  Black  Hills,  Paradise  Pink,  Pinnacle,  Ice  Maiden,  Patrician, 
Top  Flight,  and  many,  many  others  left  us  breathless  with  delight 
and  admiration. 

In  the  delightful  garden  of  the  Gustave  Landts  at  Norri;  town, 
shady  paths  lined  with  cotoneaster  lead  to  the  formal  iris  garden. 
Choice  varieties,  faultlessly  grown,  makes  a  selection  of  a  few 
outstanding  ones  difficult;  however  Honor  Guest,  Sierra  Skies,  Tran¬ 
quility,  and  Deborah  must  suffice. 

All  easterners  know  of  Mr.  John  Lyster’s  fascinating  garden,  with 
carefully  selected  irises  grown  in  six  foot  plantings  of  a  single 
variety.  The  overall  effect  is  one  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Again  I 
am  loathe  to  choose,  but  The  Patrician,  Lake  Walden,  Watermelon, 
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REGION  THREE,  THE  RVP 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Kimmick  writes: 
“Since  my  son  and  daughter  have 
married,  I  find  more  time  to  pursue 
the  hobbies  I  most  enjoy.  Gardening 
is  my  first  love,  and  interior  design 
and  decoration  come  next.  Years  ago 
I  studied  decorating,  then  when  my 
interest  in  the  subject  revived,  I  en¬ 
rolled  in  classes  two  years  ago,  and 
assiduously  pursue  the  subject  from 
September  until  May  each  year. 

I  like  to  travel,  and  do  so  whenever 
possible.  Two  years  ago  last  sum¬ 
mer  I  spent  four  months  traveling 
about  Europe,  viewing  the  sights  and 
every  garden  within  striking  distance. 
Beginning  with  the  Tulip  Festival  in 
Holland,  I  followed  the  iris  season  in 
Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England. 
I  saw  Countess  Senni’s  lovely  garden 
in  Italy,  attended  the  German  Iris 
Society’s  annual  meeting  at  Grafin 
von  Zeppelin’s,  saw  many  lovely  gardens  ( both  iris  and  otherwise )  in  Germany 
and  France,  and  got  to  London  in  time  for  their  annual  Iris  Show. 

For  complete  relaxation,  I  play  duplicate  bridge. 

I  specialize  in  the  tall  bearded  irises,  but  grow  a  few  of  many  types.  While 
in  Holland  I  visited  the  Van  Tubergens,  and  bought  a  few  of  every  type  iris 
they  had, — reticulatas,  junos,  regelias,  oncos  and  onco-gelias.  I  have  had 
phenominal  luck  with  these  so-called  “difficult”  types.  I  neither  lift  them  in 
the  summer,  nor  mulch  them  in  the  winter.  Neither  do  I  withhold  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  and  they  have  suffered  none  at  all.  Only  Gatesii 
failed  me. 

I  grow  a  few  Japs,  a  few  Siberians,  some  Spurias,  some  Lilliputs,  and  quite 
a  few  dwarfs.  In  fact  my  iris  family  grew  out  of  bounds  on  our  suburban  lot, 
so  we  bought  a  small  farm  last  summer  to  take  care  of  the  over-flow,  and  I 
believe  now  I  am  completely  happy.” 

Belle  Meade,  and  Song  of  Gold,  with  its  heavenly  perfume,  appealed 
to  me  most. 

The  Oliver  Holton  garden  near  Bethlehem  reflects  the  master 
touch  of  the  landscape  architect.  Select  shrubs,  trees,  and  perennials 
form  an  effective  background  for  irises  displayed  in  this  commercial 
garden.  Most  satisfying  to  me  were  Easter  Greetings,  Ruffled  Taf¬ 
feta,  Constant  Comment,  Peacherino,  Magic  Sails,  and  Hallsworthy. 

We  paused  to  visit  Mr.  Wister’s  famous  garden  at  Swarthmore, 
where  hundreds  view  this  colorful  display  each  year. 

Returning  westward,  we  later  visited  gardens  in  the  Altoona- 
Hallidaysburg  area.  A  late  frost  had  done  considerable  damage 
to  earlv  blooms,  but  a  wealth  of  color  greeted  us,  none  the  less. 
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The  Eugene  Hamill  garden  featured  beautifully  grown  clumps  of 
Francis  Kent,  Lady  Ilse,  Majorette,  Dancing  Deb,  Jane  Phillips, 
and  Pink  Sensation. 

In  the  Robert  Zimmers’  garden  Moontide,  Rosabella,  New  Snow, 
and  Violet  Harmony  drew  the  applause. 

At  the  Gilbert  Youngs’  garden  many  choice  varieties  were  still  in 
bud,  but  the  husky  budladen  stalks  of  Sable  Night,  Mighty  Sweet, 
Orange  Banner,  Watermelon,  and  many  others  presaged  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sight  within  a  week. 

Holding  the  spotlight  in  the  Wallace  White  garden  were  Ginger, 
Italian  Joy,  The  Knockout,  Royal  Wish,  and  Limelight. 

The  long  trek  north  to  the  Voris  commercial  garden  at  Watson- 
town  was  very  rewarding,  for  we  saw  many  of  the  Voris  originations, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  breeders.  We  liked  his  Henna-chocolate 
Colorful  Canyon,  and  the  similar  but  darker  Indianland.  Morning 
Flush,  a  fine  peach-pink  with  tangerine  beard,  was  introduced  this 
year,  and  is  a  fine  iris.  Janie,  a  russet-yellow,  flaunted  its  blooms 
on  54  inch  stalks.  Whirlaway,  of  which  he  is  very  proud,  was  not 
in  bloom. 

With  Mr.  Voris  we  visited  the  up-and-coming  Mr.  Harvey  Burns 
in  Milton.  Never  before  had  any  of  us  seen  such  a  profusion  of 
quality  seedlings.  After  viewing  row  after  row  of  blossoms  of  superb 
color  and  form,  we  concluded  this  kindly  gentleman  bears  watching. 
His  #55-1  large  ruffled  white  ranks  with  the  best  whites  on  the 
market  today.  His  #55-58,  having  rich  yellow  standards,  yellow 
flaring  falls  with  a  white  blaze  and  leathery  substance  is  way  above 
par.  Two  which  delighted  us  all  were  #53-42 — an  improved  Pagan 
Princess  with  clear  deep  pink  standards  and  brighter  rose  falls  which 
are  broad,  flaring,  and  clean.  His  #55-82,  a  white  flushed  pink  has 
closed,  domed  standards,  a  heavy  tangerine  beard,  and  broad, 
slightly  ruffled  flaring  falls. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  enjoyed  the  same  good  season  prevalent 
throughout  the  entire  region.  Space  precludes  the  mention  of  indi¬ 
vidual  gardens,  but  I  shall  touch  on  them  in  my  next  report. 

Varietal  Comments 

Black  Hills  (Fay),  a  smooth  black-purple  bearing  an  abundance 
of  good  sized  blooms.  Reliable  increaser  in  this  area. 

Sable  Night  (P.  Cook),  this  excellent  “live”  black,  with  its 
subdued  reddish  glow,  has  sturdy  stalks  often  bearing  three  well 
spaced  blooms  open  at  the  same  time.  It’s  tops. 

Happy  Birthday  (Hall)  and  Paradise  Pink  (Lapham)  seem  to 
be  the  favorite  pinks  in  Region  3.  I  found  them  growing  lustily  in 
many  gardens.  The  deeper  toned  Paradise  Pink  grows  taller  stalks 
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and  has  good  form;  the  paler  large,  frilly  Happy  Birthday  produces 
more  blooms. 

Queen’s  Taste  (Douglas),  this  neglecta  is  another  prime  favorite 
here.  The  lavender-pink  standards  and  red-purple  falls  produce  a 
delightful  color  combination  of  garden  value. 

Violet  Harmony  (Lowry),  lavender-blue  well  formed  blossoms 
borne  on  tail,  strong  stalks.  Grows  well  everywhere,  with  gratifying 
increase. 

Blue  Sapphire  ( Schreiner ) ,  this  unusually  distinctive  blue  with  its 
fine  shapely  flowers, — together  with  Sierra  Skies  (Shortman),  the 
heavenly  blue  charmer  that  “has  everything” — form  a  gilt  edged 
pair  whose  label  is  QUALITY. 

The  Knockout  (Muhl),  vivid  yellow  standards,  white  flushed  yel¬ 
low  falls,  with  a  heavy  golden  beard,  plus  a  high  performance  rat¬ 
ing.  Most  desirable. 

Peacherino  (Dolman),  a  warm,  soft  blend  of  cream  and  peach, 
with  a  peach  border  on  the  falls.  The  color  resembles  somewhat 
that  of  Palomino,  the  top-notch  tangerine  bearded  of  Dave  Hall’s 
which  we  greatly  admire. 

Pinnacle  (Stevens),  this  white  and  yellow  amoena  rates  an  “E” 
for  excellence  everywhere  I  saw  it  growing.  Its  profusion  of  blooms 
and  rate  of  increase  is  phenominal  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Last 
year,  on  a  four  year  clump,  I  had  fifty  stalks  in  flower  at  the  same 
time. 

Caramel  (Lowry),  listed  as  “caramel  colored,”  I  found  this  nicely 
formed,  heavily  textured  iris  to  be  the  exact  color  of  French’s 
mustard.  Mr.  Holton  declares  it  is  the  perkiest  iris  he  has  ever 
grown. 

Ruffled  Organdy  (Brennan),  to  those  of  us  who  like  a  medium¬ 
sized  flower,  this  creamy-toned  iris  with  a  pearly-lavender  flush 
is  just  the  ticket.  A  light  golden  beard  and  golden  area  at  the  haft 
gives  a  lift  to  this  airily  ruffled  flower.  Stalks  are  strong  and  well 
branched,  and  it  blooms  over  a  longer  period  than  most  irises. 

Cathedral  Bells  (Wallace),  a  stately,  delicate  pink  of  great  size 
and  good  substance.  A  good  grower. 

Storm  Warning  (Schreiner),  seen  in  a  huge  clump  at  Rehobeth  in 
late  afternoon,  this  smooth  blue-black,  with  its  broad  petals  of 
velvety-sheen,  one  was  impressed  by  its  sheer  loveliness. 

Francis  Craig  (Craig),  here  the  color  is  lavender-blue,  not  laven¬ 
der-grey  as  some  catalogs  list  it.  This  strikingly  formed  oncobred  is 
well  nigh  perfect;  stalks  are  husky,  branching  good  and  growth 
exemplary  wherever  seen. 

Truly  Yours  (Fay),  although  I  am  entranced  by  this  lovely  yellow 
and  white  beauty,  I  am  continually  frustrated  by  its  indifferent 
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growing  habits  and  chariness  of  bloom. 

The  Citadel  ( Watkins-Graves),  the  smooth,  heavy  substance  of 
this  magnificent  pure  white  iris  is  unparalleled.  The  perfectly  formed 
flowers  have  wide,  ruffled  standards  and  broad,  flaring  falls.  It 
is  tall,  vigorous  and  floriferous,  and  the  epitome  of  quality  plus.  It 
has  been  the  most  admired  of  all  my  irises  during  the  past  two 
seasons. 

Rehobeth  (DeForest)  and  Lady  Ilse  (K.  Smith)  are  two  light 
blues  of  high  esteem.  The  former  is  a  pale  light  blue  with  extra- 
large  flowers.  Substance  and  form  are  exceptional.  Lady  Ilse  is  an 
exquisite  clear  light  blue  with  broad,  ruffled  petals. 

Magic  Sails  (Nesmith),  a  huge,  rounded  pale  blue  self,  slightly 
ruffled.  Good  branching  and  sturdy  stalks.  A  fine  planting  of  this 
at  Holtons  looked  stiff  and  starchy  after  a  storm. 

Gay  Head  (Knowlton),  Variegatas  have  not  been  favorites  of 
mine,  but  this  one  has  irresistible  charm.  Its  bright  golden  stand¬ 
ards  and  broad  garnet  falls  are  slightly  frilled.  When  I  saw  it  for 
the  first  time  growing  in  front  of  a  yew,  it  fairly  sparkled. 

Wedding  Bouquet  (Buttrick),  this  aptly  named  pure  white  has 
large,  ruffled,  full-petaled  flowers  of  heavy  substance,  borne  on 
well  branched  stalks. 

Majorette  (Miess),  a  nice  red-purple  with  white  beard  and  haft 
markings.  Ruffled,  flaring  falls  add  to  its  jauntiness. 

Belle-Meade  (Wills),  a  very  popular  blue  on  white  plicata.  Does 
very  well  here. 

The  Patrician  (H.  F.  Hall),  in  several  eastern  gardens  this  large, 
heavily-textured  white  was  a  stand-out.  The  form  is  good,  it  is 
slightly  ruffled,  and  a  golden  overlay  on  the  haft  and  around  the 
falls  lights  up  the  whole  flower. 

Sassafras  ( Scott ) ,  a  peachy-creamy  confection  as  delectable  as 
spun  sugar.  It  did  well  in  all  gardens  where  I  saw  it  growing,  and 
its  form  and  carriage  were  greatly  admired. 

White  Peacock  (Pattison),  another  pure  white  which  holds  its 
own  in  the  crowded  field  of  good  whites.  Beruffled  and  with  wide 
flaring  falls,  the  form  and  texture  of  this  flower  are  magnificent. 

Indianland  (Voris),  a  henna-chocolate  of  good  form.  Standards 
are  slightly  waved  and  tightly  closed;  falls  flaring.  A  good  iris. 

Stylish  (Welch),  a  petunia-purple  dwarf  of  excellent  form  and 
great  carrying  power. 

Veri-Gay  (Welch),  a  jaunty  little  variegata. 

April  Morn  (Welch),  a  flaxed-blue  self  which  increases  like  mad. 

Wee  Admiral  (  Marx),  a  dark  red-violet  of  diminutive  size. 

Dream  Child  (Welch),  standards  blue,  falls  yellow  with  blue 
border.  Every  one  raved  over  this  one. 
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RECION  FOUR,  THE  RVP 

Walter  L.  Smith — 

is  primarily  interested  in  two 
flowers,  irises  and  daylilies.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  new  RVP’s  in  the 
AIS  he  is  a  regional  director  for  the 
American  Hemerocallis  Society.  That 
is  quite  an  undertaking,  parallel  jobs 
in  parallel  societies.  Walter  is  a  re¬ 
tail  furniture  dealer,  39  years  old, 
married,  and  has  two  children.  His 
wife  shares  his  interest  in  his  two 
favorite  flowers — lucky  guy.  The 
above  pictures  give  no  idea  of  Wal¬ 
ter’s  size  for  his  six-foot  plus  frame 
with  attendant  poundage  make  other 
iris  growers  look  like  they  were 
picked  before  they  were  ripe. 

REGION  FOUR 

Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 

Walter  J.  Smith,  RVP 

After  that  heart-breaking  Spring  of  1955,  in  which  iris  plantings 
throughout  our  region  took  such  a  serious  beating  from  late  freezes 
— there  were  few  of  us  without  a  keen  anticipation  for  the  1956 
season.  We  were  amply  rewarded.  Never  did  so  many  new  and 
splendid  varieties  show  to  such  advantage.  It  seemed  that  nature, 
attempting  to  recoup,  literally  outdid  herself  and  produced  a  bloom- 
crop  to  surpass  that  of  many  a  past  year.  At  that,  though,  it  was  a 
season  that  was  slow  in  coming  and  one  that  was  (seemingly)  loath 
to  leave.  Peak  bloom  in  all  areas  was  delayed  an  average  of  two 
weeks  or  more.  It  was  a  season  in  which  show  chairmen  must  have 
been  extremely  harassed.  Dates  which  had  been  set  many  months 
in  advance  for  iris  shows  and  garden  tours  had  to  be  reset,  and 
in  some  cases  reset  again.  One  of  the  rewards  for  all  the  trouble 
of  a  delayed  season,  however,  is  that  it  usually  means  an  extended 
season.  Well,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  our  iris  bloomed  later 
and  longer  than  ever  before.  A  season  that  began  for  me  in  March 
with  some  early  pumila  bloom  was  only  brought  to  a  close  on 
June  17th  with  a  show-closing  final  fanfare  of  bloom  from  Golden 
Symphony. 

Region  4  was  lucky  to  be  the  guest  of  the  North  Carolina  Iris 
Society  this  year,  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  touring  all  the  fine 
iris  gardens  to  our  South.  Mrs.  O.  C.  Barker,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Iris  Society,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  arranging 
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such  a  pleasant  garden  tour.  Indeed,  all  the  members  of  her 
fine  organization  worked  together  so  well  and  with  such  care  and 
planning  that  it  was  difficult  to  fathom  how  any  improvement  could 
have  been  made.  In  a  One-Day  garden  tour  and  meeting,  we  liter¬ 
ally  saw  so  many  gardens  in  the  allotted  time  that  our  collective 
heads  were  spinning  and  the  whole  Regional  Meeting  culminated 
most  delightfully  in  a  banquet  and  slide  show  that  left  little  to  be 
desired.  The  high  points  of  the  garden  tour  were  many  and  the 
chief  problem  is  to  limit  them  to  the  allotted  space  of  this  article. 

Tour  Began  with  Coffee 

The  tour  began  in  the  lovely  hillside  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
O’Brien,  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  serving  of  coffee  and 
petite  doughnuts  was  most  welcomed;  and  served,  too,  to  “open 
our  eyes”  to  the  wealth  of  beautiful  iris  bloom  in  store  for  us.  The 
O’Brien’s  landscaping  was  most  artfully  done,  with  tremendous 
clumps  of  hybrid  Scotch  Broom  that  looked  like  nothing  so  much 
as  huge  punctuation  marks  that  separated  the  various  themes  of 
iris  beds,  seedling  beds,  and  the  test  garden  plot  in  which  the 
guest  iris  were  displayed.  Most  admired  of  the  many  iris  in  bloom 
were:  Oriental  Glory,  Mr.  Salbach’s  stunning  red  blend  with  the 
blue  blaze  in  the  center  of  the  falls,  that  almost  vied  with  the 
early  morning  sun  in  its  brightness;  Laurentian  Lady,  a  Canadian 
introduction  I  had  not  seen  before,  but  which  was  a  blue  well  worth 
having,  with  a  silvery  cast  over  the  entire  flower  and  falls  that 
flared  widely;  White  Waves,  much  liked  as  a  white  by  many 
visitors.  In  the  contest  for  a  trophy  given  to  the  best  seedling  grown 
in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  O’Brien’s  off-white  chartreuse  seedling, 
numbered  26  in  the  contest  bed,  was  almost  unanimously  voted 
the  winner.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  flower  and  most  deservedly  won 
the  prize.  We  were  most  disappointed  that  his  other  introduction 
Milk  n’  Honey  was  not  yet  in  bloom,  for  we  understand  it  is 
most  outstanding.  The  next  garden  on  the  tour  was  that  of  the 
Misses  Fuqua,  and  a  more  charmingly  arranged  garden  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  In  this  garden  there  was  a  profusion  of  lacy  airy- 
branched  perennials  that  displayed  by  contrast  the  many  virtues 
of  iris.  The  iris  foliage,  too  often,  is  allowed  to  assert  its  stiff, 
stubby  character  without  break  in  the  landscaping,  but  the  Misses 
Fuqua  have  hurdled  that  obstacle  with  astounding  ease.  That 
old  favorite,  Snoqualmie,  with  its  softening  tints  was  used  lavishly 
to  keep  the  more  intense  colors  in  line.  Violet  Harmony  and 
New  Snow  in  contiguous  groups  were  most  felicitous.  Black  Orchid 
was  nicely  used  as  an  accent  point.  We  left  this  small,  intimate 
garden  with  a  great  deal  of  regret,  but  with  many  abiding 
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memories.  After  a  short  drive  into  the  surrounding  countryside,  we 
came  to  the  spacious  farm  of  Mrs.  Paquet  where  many  fine  new 
varieties  were  on  display  as  well  as  many  seedlings  from  her  own 
extensive  hybridizing  work.  Ballerina  was  never  lovelier  to  my 
mind  than  as  grown  here.  Mrs.  Paquet  with  much  attention  and 
care  had  produced  speciman  stalks  on  many  of  her  plants,  and  with 
her  acres  of  space  to  give  them  does  a  remarkable  job  in  maintain¬ 
ing  them  so  beautifully.  One  of  our  visitors,  upon  seeing  the 
huge  outsized  blooms  of  Zantha,  wanted  to  know  what  magical 
power  Mrs.  Paquet  had  used  to  get  them  to  such  size.  Ebony  Echo, 
to  my  mind,  was  one  of  the  brightest  reds  I  saw  anywhere  and 
was  outstanding  here. 

Clematis  Beautiful 

I  was  most  taken  with  a  lovely  white  clematis  in  the  shaded  arbor 
of  Mrs.  Paquet  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  wonderful  lady  “has  a 
wav”  with  many  plants.  On,  with  regret  again  to  the  next  garden, 
which  was  the  lovely  woodland  setting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  John¬ 
son  in  Jamestown,  N.  C.  Theirs  was  a  garden  handicapped  by  much 
high-shade,  but  strangely  the  iris  didn’t  seem  to  mind!  Keene 
Valley,  Kenneth  Smith’s  superb  blue,  was  grown  beautifully  and 
wrell  in  this  garden  and  the  high  shade  in  this  instance  seemed  to 
give  its  light-blue  tints  the  intensity  of  old  silver.  Huge  clumps 
of  columbine  and  some  magnificent  specimens  of  Siberian  iris 
were  planted  to  advantage  among  the  tall  bearded  iris.  And  here, 
most  wonderfully,  we  were  served  a  most  welcome  lunch,  out 
in  the  open  on  the  patio  that  graces  the  garden  of  the  Johnson’s 
lovely  ranch  style  home.  Too  early,  though,  we  got  on  the  move 
again,  after  a  short  business  meeting,  and  journeyed  to  the  garden 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Alexander  in  High  Point.  Madge  and  Harold, 
as  the  Alexanders  are  known  far  and  wide  to  their  friends,  have 
done  wonders  on  such  short  notice.  Their  garden,  though  only 
recently  “carved  out  of  the  wilderness”  in  their  new  homesite, 
shows  much  care  and  planning.  Bloom  here  was  more  profuse  than 
anywhere  on  the  garden  tour.  Highlights  were:  Sailor  Hat,  the 
charming  cream  n’  white  iris  of  Mrs.  Henderson;  Golden  Ruffles, 
a  most  beautifully  ruffled  variety,  grown  here  in  a  splendid  clump; 
and  Ebony  Echo.  The  latter  variety  seemed  to  do  well  everywhere. 

Most  outstanding,  however,  was  a  bewitching  stalk  of  Rare  Pearl, 
of  onco  parentage,  and  most  distinctive  in  its  pearly  undertints. 
All  the  cameras  were  clicking  on  this  one  in  an  attempt  to  capture 
that  elusive  coloring,  which  I  understand  varies  from  hour  to  hour 
during  the  day  and  is  just  as  pretty  at  the  end  of  a  hot  day  as 
it  is  in  the  morning.  The  Alexanders  have  a  most  interesting 
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hybridizing  program  going  too  and  one  of  their  seedlings,  num¬ 
bered  5319-10,  attracted  much  attention.  This  was  a  white  with 
much  promise,  stemming  from  a  cross  between  Zantha  and  a 
pink  seedling.  We  left  this  interesting  garden  and  went  to  the 
final  garden  on  the  tour,  that  of  the  Parhams.  This  was  a  lovely 
garden  with  many  natural  factors  around  which  the  landscaping 
was  done  to  great  advantage.  There  was  a  stream  at  the  back  and 
many  large  trees  that  made  a  wonderful  backdrop  against  which 
to  display  the  iris  located  in  sunny  spots  here  and  there.  Dawn 
Patrol,  a  seedling  of  Mrs.  Paquet,  was  a  lovely  cream  and  white 
variety  here.  Tell  Muhlestein’s  seedling  51-15A  had  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  orange-apricot  coloring  here  and  was  the  subject  of 
much  comment.  Mohresque  was  either  loved  or  hated  by  every¬ 
body,  with  its  rich  though  grotesque  coloring  and  harsh  purple 
splotches.  The  most  beautiful  columbines  I  have  ever  seen  were 
used  lavishly  in  this  garden  and  contrasted  nicely  with  the  un¬ 
compromising  iris  foliage.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  most  fitting  climax 
to  our  tour  and  we  carried  back  to  our  various  homes  many  visions 
of  southern  hospitality,  well-landscaped  gardens,  and  iris  to  be 
remembered. 

Varietal  Comments 

Deep  Black,  a  “black”  from  the  blue  side,  with  stiffly  flaring  falls, 
holds  heat  extremely  well  for  a  dark  iris,  outstanding. 

Farewell,  a  Craig  introduction  in  deep  orchid,  large  and  lovely, 
bloomed  well  in  the  Fall  for  us. 

Ebony  Echo,  richly  flaring  red  with  black  overlay,  superb  flower 
and  coloring  but  on  somewhat  short  stalks  in  this  area. 

Hallmark,  an  iris  of  light  apricot  coloring  that  produced  huge 
specimen  stalks,  each  flower  graced  with  lace  edges  that  added 
much  charm. 

Lottie  Lembrich,  lilac  coloring  in  a  new  shade  with  large  flowers 
and  a  bright  tangerine  beard. 

Orchid  Ruffles,  one  of  the  laciest  and  most  charming  of  Mr. 

Schreiner’s  introductions,  showy  and  admired  by  every  visitor. 
Tabasco,  of  all  the  fancy  plicatas,  the  most  brilliant  and  “hottest” 
in  color  and  contrast,  a  bright  orange  over  yellow. 

Violet  Harmony,  was  lovely  everywhere  in  the  region,  usually  with 
several  flowers  open  at  a  time  and  a  most  bewitching  violet 
coloring. 

Tango,  a  Sass  blue  that  should  be  better  known,  was  very  showy 
here  and  had  excellent  form,  huge  size  and  wonderful  substance. 
Song  of  Songs,  a  lace-edged  masterpiece  in  cream  and  gold,  never 
very  tall  here  but  one  to  stop  and  ponder  over. 
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Ponder,  Mr.  McKee’s  lovely  addition  to  the  light  blue  genre, 
seemingly  a  grown-up,  much-improved  Helen  McGregor. 

Praiseworthy,  one  I  haven’t  seen,  but  which  almost  everyone  who 
visited  the  National  Convention  has  spoken  highly  of,  a  large 
flaring  powder  blue  with  a  golden  beard  that  is  destined  to  go  far. 

Pink  Sensation,  an  older  pink  that  still  can  “hold  up”  against  the 
best,  Mr.  Hall’s  lovely  pink  with  the  elusive  cast  of  gold  over 
the  hafts. 

Pretender,  a  new  bicolor  with  interesting  yellow  standards  and 
purple  falls,  but  which  grows  on  rather  short  unbranched  stalks 
here. 

Thotmes  III,  still  the  best  golden  tan  in  my  garden,  huge  sumptuous 
flowers  that  have  no  rival  in  this  coloring. 

Defiance,  in  my  opinion  the  best  “red”  yet,  a  huge  well-branched 
red  with  size,  vigor,  and  a  habit  of  dominating  every  bed  in 
which  it  is  grown. 

Truly  Yours,  the  most  popular  iris  in  Region  4  and  without  a  doubt 
the  loveliest  gold-white  combination  ever,  all  this  with  lace 
edges,  too. 

Sable  Night,  a  near-black  from  the  red  side  and  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  brown  beard  this  side  of  mink,  a  must-have  at  any  price. 

Rose  Garland,  Wills’  rose- colored  spectacle,  with  undertones  of 
opal  and  a  most  outstanding  iris  in  this  color. 

Bazaar,  a  new  plicata  from  the  Schreiner’s  that  has  everything, 
contrast,  substance — a  glorified  Raspberry  Ribbon  so  to  speak. 

Char-Maize,  Lyon’s  superb  creation  in  a  smooth  chartreuse  coloring 
that  as  yet  has  no  equals,  and  is  already  a  classic  in  this  class. 

Ruffled  Gem,  just  about  the  laciest  and  most  frilled  iris  there  is, 
a  real  cotie-pie  in  light  tan  and  one  that  is  popular  with  every¬ 
body. 

Samite,  a  lovely  white  from  Mrs.  Whiting,  with  extremely  pure 
coloring  and  ruffling  that  makes  it  a  standout. 

Frances  Craig,  finest  blue  from  onco  breeding  yet,  always  superb, 
always  on  huge  well-branched  stalks,  and  a  favorite  in  this 
region. 

Blue  Blazes,  a  sensational  blue  with  extremely  broad  petals  and  one 
all  the  visitors  want,  real  quality  from  Mr.  Welch. 

Blumohr,  Mr.  Marx  produced  a  real  winner  in  this  one,  a  powder 
blue  onco  with  distinct  form  and  real  style. 

Cathedral  Bells,  a  pale  pink  with  a  hint  of  laciness  that  Mr. 
Wallace  is  becoming  famous  for,  a  lovely  one  with  branching 
and  everything  to  make  it  go  far. 

Enchantress,  a  real  charmer  in  buff  color  with  pink  blending  in 
most  uniquely,  nothing  quite  like  it  anywhere. 
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Foxfire,  deep  yellow  with  size  and  branching,  when  '*7ell-grown  is 
hard  to  beat  in  this  color. 

Gay  Orchid,  one  of  Tell  s  good  ones,  smooth  orchid  in  a  very  subtle 
shade  and  one  that  is  a  true  classic. 

Hurricane,  an  onco  in  a  blue  color  that  attracts  much  attention, 
veined  at  times  but  always  a  large  flower  and  most  attractive. 

High  Seas,  a  huge  white  with  blue  cast  that  is  a  sure  winner  in  the 
show  room,  give  this  one  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 

Pathfinder,  one  of  the  best  of  the  broad-petalled  orchid  pinks, 
and  one  Mrs.  Whiting  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of. 

Port  Wine,  a  plicata  with  white  ground  and  sharply  contracted 
purple  stippling  that  is  simply  superb,  a  Sass  masterpiece. 

Pierre  Menard,  a  medium  blue  coloring,  with  size,  with  form  and 
with  a  way  “of  stealing  glory  from  many  much  newer  varieties 

Apricot  Glory,  a  lovely  flower  from  Mr.  Muhlestein,  apricot  coloring 
that  catches  the  eye,  fine  stalks,  and  a  vigorous  bloomer. 

Argus  Pheasant,  the  most  popular  brown  blend  in  this  region,  does 
well  everywhere  without  any  mollycoddling. 

Savage,  the  best  red  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Craig’s  breeding,  with  a 
bright,  intense  coloring  that  makes  it  a  standout  in  any  garden. 

Colorglo,  one  everybody  wants,  a  luscious  blend  in  rose-pink  and 
gold. 

American  Modern,  a  most  subtle  combination  of  green  and  olive, 
different  and  lovely  in  a  most  unique  contrast. 

Raven  Wing,  a  seedling  from  Sable  that  is  tall,  dark  and  lovely, 
one  that  every  visitor  wanted. 

Amandine,  still  one  of  the  best  cream-colored  iris,  a  good  one 
from  Mr.  Douglas. 

Gaylord,  an  amoena  that  has  everything  an  amoena  usually  doesn’t 
have:  size,  vigor,  and  real  quality. 

Crystal  Clear,  a  blue  onco  with  greenish  cast  from  Mr.  Craig’s 
breeding  and  one  that  is  lovely  when  well  grown. 

White  Ruffles,  an  oldie  that  will  still  win  prizes  at  the  shows,  with 
its  magnificent  ruffled  flowers  and  huge  branching  stalks. 

Sweet  Girl  Graduate,  light  pink  with  excellent  substance  and  de¬ 
lightfully  laced  edges,  one  of  Mrs.  Vallette’s  best. 

Swan  Pallet,  in  heavy  demand,  flaring  white  from  Mr.  Muhlestein 
that  should  go  up,  up,  and  up  in  rating  as  visitors  see  it. 

Veiled  in  Mystery,  an  elusive  colored  white  with  chartreuse  cast, 
to  see  it  is  to  love  it. 

Peach  Sherbet,  a  pink  that  is  different,  and  one  that  has  onco  blood. 

Heart’s  Desire,  a  rose-red  bi-tone  that  is  very  attractive  in  this 
coloring. 
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Crispette,  orchid-colored  lacy-edged  masterpiece  from  the  Schrein¬ 
er’s  and  a  flawless  perfection  of  form. 

Cascadian,  a  tremendous  white  from  Mr.  Linse  that  puts  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  hybridizers,  popular  everywhere,  a  must-have. 
Paragon,  a  tremendously  improved  China  Maid,  liked  by  all 
visitors. 

Top  Hat,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Schreiner  “blacks,”  when  well- 
grown  is  tall,  well-branched,  and  among  the  darkest  of  all  iris. 
Black  Satin,  a  lovely  dark  iris  from  Mrs.  Nesmith,  as  it  looked 
here  one  of  the  heaviest  bloomers  of  all  the  near-black  iris. 
Ginger,  a  tall  large-flowered  beauty  that  will  be  a  standout  any¬ 
where,  a  rich  near-amber  coloring  that  is  unique. 

Dreamy,  a  white  with  a  difference,  a  ruffled  delight  that  catches 
every  eye. 

REGION  FIVE 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 

Milton  Blanton,  RVP 

During  the  bloom  season  of  1956,  interest  in  iris  in  Region  5 
made  a  strong  comeback,  in  spite  of  the  very  severe  freeze  during 
the  1955  season.  As  evidence  of  increased  interest  were  the  58 
symposium  ballots  completed  by  members.  In  1954,  42  members 
submitted  ballots  and  in  1955  only  29  members  were  interested 
enough  to  return  the  ballots. 

From  all  members,  region- wide,  it  was  a  good  season,  for  some 
members  the  best  in  years.  Late  freezes  killed  the  early  bloom  in 
some  gardens  located  in  unprotected  areas  (mine  for  instance). 

The  two  State  Iris  Societies,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have 
reported  outstanding  accomplishments. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1950  and  has  had  a  steady  and  consistent  growth.  For  the  year 
1955-56,  94  paid  members  were  on  the  rolls. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Greensboro  on  May  5,  1956,  there 
were  85  registrations,  including  20  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  out-of-state  guests  included 
the  Regional  Vice-President  of  Region  4  and  several  accredited 
iris  judges,  three  of  whom  paid  dues  before  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

This  year  ( 1956 )  after  several  abortive  attempts,  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  Seedling  Exhibit  was  grown  by  Mr.  C.  C.  O’Brien  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  and  seedlings  for  exhibit  and  selection  in  1957  are  in  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  O.  C.  Barker  in  Asheville.  It  is  hoped  this  will  be 
a  feature  at  all  annual  meetings  in  the  future. 

This  year  saw  also  the  inauguration  of  the  Silver  Cup  for  the 
most  popular  seedling,  donated  as  the  President’s  Cup  by  Mrs. 
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Barker,  whose  ambition  it  has  been  for  sometime  that  such  an 
award  be  justified  in  the  Society.  Subsequent  cups  will  be  the 
gift  of  the  Society. 

A  report  on  “Hybridizing  in  North  Carolina”  has  been  made  for 
the  past  two  years.  There  are  a  number  of  hybridizers  among  the 
members,  and  several  have  introduced  iris.  It  is  expected  that  the 
one  which  won  the  Cup  in  the  test  seedling  beds  this  year  will  be 
introduced. 

Through  the  use  of  an  annual  “Swap  List”  members  were  urged 
to  make  known  their  surpluses  and  their  wants,  that  by  sharing,  they 
may  enlarge  their  varietal  plantings. 

In  1955  the  President  appointed  a  Library  Committee  whose  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  to  accumulate  and  make  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  a  comprehensive  body  of  iris  literature  and  color  slides. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  State  Society,  edited  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Alexander, 
was  issued  in  the  spring  and  fall,  as  has  been  the  custom  since 
the  first  issue  appeared  in  March,  1951. 

Present  officers  of  the  North  Carolina  Iris  Society  are: 

Airs.  O.  C.  Barker,  116  Fenner  Ave.,  Asheville— President, 

C.  C.  O’Brien,  1216  Bellevue,  Greensboro — 1st  Vice-President, 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Oscar,  1311  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte — 2nd  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, 

Airs.  Elizabeth  Brimmer,  50  Watauga  St.,  Asheville — 3rd  Vice- 
President, 

Airs.  F.  B.  Moss,  Glenfalls  Road,  Asheville — Secretary, 

F.  H.  Alexander,  901  Sherwood  Drive,  High  Point — Treasurer. 

The  Iris  Society  of  Georgia  was  organized  in  1952  and  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  its  officers  has  become  outstanding  among 
floricultural  organizations  in  the  state.  With  a  membership  in 
excess  of  115,  the  Society  publishes  a  Bulletin  twice  a  year  and 
sponsored  conducted  tours  during  the  past  season.  Distinctive 
shows  under  the  auspices  of  the  AIS  and  the  State  Society  were 
held  in  Macon,  Columbus,  Atlanta,  Rome,  and  in  the  Chattahoochee 
Valley.  The  Valley  Flower  Show  was  unique  in  that  it  represented 
five  Alabama  towns  (Riverview,  Fairfax,  Langdale,  Shawnut, 
and  Lanett),  and  in  Georgia,  the  town  of  West  Point;  each  town 
adjoining  the  other  in  the  Chattahoochee  Valley.  Fourteen  garden 
clubs  in  the  Valley  united  in  putting  on  the  show  this  year. 

The  Iris  Garden  Club  of  Macon  was  host  for  the  April  meeting 
of  the  State  Society.  The  fall  meeting  is  scheduled  for  Atlanta, 
with  Air.  Geddes  Douglas,  Secretary  AIS,  as  speaker. 

Present  officers  of  the  Georgia  Society  are: 

Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Cook,  “Home  Woods,”  West  Point— President, 
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Mrs.  Charles  Butler,  Green  Island  Hills,  Columbus — 1st  Vice- 
President, 

Mrs.  Jimmie  Reeves,  1845  Christopher  Dr.,  Gainesville — 2nd  Vice- 
President, 

M.  B.  Satterfield,  2900  Nancy’s  Creek  Rd.  NW,  Atlanta — 3rd 
Vice-President, 

Miss  Helen  Estes,  Gainesville — Corresponding  Secretary, 

Airs.  Drew  Ferguson,  West  Point — Recording  Secretary, 

Mrs.  R.  Shaefer  Heard,  Box  246,  West  Point — Treasurer, 

Airs.  Binton  N.  Jordan,  1202  Clifton  Rd.  NE,  Atlanta- — Historian, 

Airs.  Grady  Bradshaw,  West  Point — Parliamentarian, 

Airs.  T.  E.  Tollison,  441  Langhorn  St.  SW,  Atlanta — Hostess 
Chairman, 

Airs.  A.  T.  Hanson,  Fairfax,  Alabama — Editor  of  the  Bulletin, 

Mrs.  Hugh  Smith,  Langdale,  Ala. — Assistant  Editor. 

Varietal  Comments 

Growing  conditions  in  Region  5  vary  to  so  great  an  extent  that, 
region-wide,  comments  may  be  misleading.  In  order  to  preclude  this 
possibility  the  following  comments,  written  by  accredited  judges, 
are  presented  by  location. 

North  Carolina-Durham — Joseph  B.  Parker,  Jr. — White  Waves 
( J.  Pierce),  this  was  the  whitest  white  in  my  garden  this  year  and 
also  had  the  best  substance  of  any  pure  white  seen  anywhere.  This 
was  true  of  my  two  year  clump  and,  also  of  a  one  year  plant  in 
the  O’Brien  garden  in  Greensboro.  This  is  a  perky  flower,  pure 
white,  with  a  yellow  beard  that  gives  it  life  as  do  stiff  almost 
1  horizontal,  moderately  ruffled  falls.  The  first  flower  opened  on 
a  Alonday  and  lasted  through  Thursday,  three  days  of  which  were 
1  hot.  This  for  a  white!  The  branching  is  good  and,  though  close,  the 
flowers  do  not  crowd  one  another.  Increases  nicely. 

Snosheen  (Sass),  though  described  in  previous  bulletins,  this  is 
an  overlooked  iris  of  superb  garden  quality.  Each  stalk  had  five 
branches,  the  terminals  of  which  had  three  and  at  times  four 
buds,  thus  giving  a  long  period  of  bloom.  A  stalk  of  this  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  local  flower  show.  Although  more  tailored 
than  Cascadian  which  was  planted  next  to  it,  it  was  whiter  and 
took  a  hard  rain  and  hot  sun  better.  Alost  people  will  prefer  the 
individual  flower  of  Cascadian  which  is  beautiful  and  slightly 
larger.  Pollen  is  highly  fertile. 

White  Peacock  (Pattison),  this  is  a  blue- white  with  a  large 
ruffled  long-life  flower  of  beautiful  form  and  excellent  substance. 
This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  creations  of  the  last  few  years.  Pollen 
was  quite  fertile. 
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Lady  Ruffles  ( Dr.  Schirmer ) ,  this  is  a  gardenia  like  white  flower 
of  medium  size  with  a  pink  glow  in  the  heart  and  styles — very 
different  and  beautiful. 

Purple  Haven  (Reynolds),  members  who  attend  the  1957  con¬ 
vention  in  Memphis  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  different 
and  outstanding  purple  iris  which  I  understand  is  to  be  introduced 
next  year.  This  is  a  true  purple  self  including  the  beard  without 
blue,  the  standards  and  falls  being  the  same.  It  bloomed  late  for 
me  on  a  two  year  clump  with  six-inch  flowers  that  took  the  hot 
sun  without  burning.  The  standards  are  upright  and  globular;  the 
falls  flare  slightly  with  a  slight  ruffle  at  about  the  proximal  third. 
The  branching  was  somewhat  high  but  the  blooms  did  not  crowd. 
Outstanding,  both  as  to  individual  flowers  and  as  a  colorful  garden 
clump. 

June  Sunlight  (McCormick),  this  iris  knocks  one’s  eyes  out.  It 
is  a  tall  stately  iris  with  a  strong  upright  stalk  and  excellent  branch¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  cadmium  yellow  self  with  smooth  texture,  good  sub¬ 
stance,  and  somewhat  tailored  in  form  with  the  standards  slightly 
conical.  It  is  more  stately  and  brighter  than  Golden  Hawk  and 
a  shade  lighter  than  Solid  Gold.  With  a  magnolia  up  the  hill  back, 
of  it  for  contrast  it  actually  slowed  down  traffic.  The  flower  is  bet¬ 
ter  proportioned  than  Solid  Gold  and  the  height  is  in  better  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  flower  than  is  the  case  for  Golden  Hawk. 

Empress  Eugenie  (Lyon),  this  is  a  different  color  listed  as 
Empire  yellow,  which  I  would  describe  as  a  medium  yellow  with  a 
touch  of  chartreuse-mustard  tone  and  a  self  beard.  I  care  for  neither 
mustard  nor  chartreuse  yet  found  this  color  pleasing.  The  edges  of 
both  standards  and  falls  are  finely  ruffled.  The  flowers  took  two 
days  of  full  sun. 

Arcadia  Ruttercup  (Milliken),  this  is  my  favorite  shade  of  yellow 
without  orange  or  lemon  tones.  This  fairly  old  iris  with  its  medium 
size  flowers  and  not  infrequent  “y”  branched  stalks  is  floriferous 
and  has  a  long  blooming  period.  It  is  the  nearest  yellow  in  color 
to  some  of  the  yellow  day  lilies  of  any  iris  I  know.  It  received 
favorable  comments  from  all  because  of  its  clear  color  which  was 
noticeable  over  a  hundred  feet  away  (no  exaggeration)  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  green  background  of  pines.  I  am  ordering  more  for 
landscaping.  It  seems  to  do  unusually  well  in  southern  climates. 

Majorette  (Miess),  this  is  also  a  striking  and  floriferous  iris 
that  is  entirely  different  and  a  color  of  light  wine-maroon  (no 
brown)  that  is  difficult  to  describe.  It  has  superb  substance  and 
the  flowers  are  five  to  six  inches.  Standards  are  opened  but  held 
stiffly.  The  falls  are  rich  in  color  and  flare  stiffly  and  ripple  at  the 
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perimeter.  The  catalog  pictures  do  not  do  either  the  form  or 
color  of  this  flower  justice. 

Top  Flight  (Hall),  this  is  one,  of  the  best  substance  of  Hall’s 
originations.  The  color  is  a  rich  apricot-tan  which  visitors  ex¬ 
claimed  about  as  “that  pretty  orange  iris,”  which  it  appeared  to  be 
in  its  planting  between  Kiki  and  Frances  Craig.  Although  branch¬ 
ing  was  not  too  good,  it  increases  well  and  a  one  year  plant  had 
five  bloom  stalks  without  blooming  out.  Standards  have  good 
waxy  substance  and  are  of  a  nice  ovoid  form;  the  falls,  however, 
as  many  apricots,  tend  to  punch  under  on  the  sides  just  below 
the  haft,  thus  spoiling  the  individual  flower;  but  as  a  colorful 
garden  clump  it  is  “Top  Flight.” 

Blue  Sapphire  (Schreiner),  this  iris  has  a  beautiful  form  and 

I  is  a  different  shade  of  blue  from  other  blue  iris.  It  appears  very 
like  but  a  shade  lighter  than  the  Schreiner  catalog  cover  picture. 
It  is  tall  and  floriferous  although  there  was  some  crowding  of 
flowers.  Rain  took  the  starch  out  of  the  standards  in  contrast  to 
underrated  Silver  Tower  (Mitchell)  which  had  better  spacing  of 
branching  and  more  flare  for  those  who  prefer  flare.  One  stalk 
of  Silver  Tower  lasted  longer  than  three  of  Blue  Sapphire. 

Other  iris  which  have  been  described  repeatedly  and  which  are 
doing  well  and  are  more  than  worthwhile  are:  Memphis  Belle, 
Paradise  Pink,  Happy  Birthday,  Black  Hills,  Kiki,  Frances  Craig, 
Foxfire,  Violet  Harmony,  Inca  Chief,  and  Thotmes  III.  Older  ones 
which  more  than  held  their  own  as  to  clumps  and  individual  stalks 
were:  Chivalry,  Blue  Rhythm,  Starshine,  Russet  Wings,  Laddie, 
New  Snow,  and  Pinnacle. 

Durham,  N.C.,  Ralph  E.  Lewis — 

The  fortunate  coincidence  of  an  engineering  meeting  in  late 
June  which  had  to  be  attended  and  an  unusually  early  examination 

[period  enabled  us  to  combine  business  with  pleasure  and  see 
quite  a  few  Mid-west  iris  gardens  as  well  as  the  gardens  here  at 
Durham,  N.C.  and  in  Greensboro  and  High  Point,  N.C.,  and  in 
the  Norfolk,  Va.  area.  Those  gardens  visited  were  Edenwald 
Gardens  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  the  Whiting  Garden  at  Mapleton, 
Iowa,  Chet  Tompkins’  Fleur  de  Lis  Gardens,  and  the  George  Dubes 
and  Emery  gardens  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Clifford  W.  Smith’s 
garden  at  Vermillion,  S.D.  A  terrific  rain  prevented  visits  to  the 
gardens  in  the  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Nebraska  areas.  A  lot  of  very 
fine  irises,  named  varieties  and  seedlings,  were  seen.  The  named 
varieties  that  impressed  us  most  were: 

Purple  Haven  (Reynolds  ’53),  a  very  fine  dark  purple  self  in 
the  color  class  of  Northwestern,  but  with  more  flare  and  ruffling. 
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I  understand  it  is  to  be  introduced  next  year. 

Victoria  (Whiting),  as  near  a  perfect  dark  blue  as  1  have  ever 
seen.  Form  and  branching  are  fine  and  substance  was  terrific. 
A  must-have  for  us. 

Pink  Clover  (Whiting),  no  iris  was  ever  more  appropriately 
named.  This  large  fine  iris  is  the  color  of  a  field  of  pink  clover. 
Superb. 

Dark  Chocolate  ( Murray  52 ) ,  the  brownest  iris  we  have  ever 
seen,  one  that  grows  on  you.  Tailored,  good  substance  and  branch¬ 
ing. 

Graceline  ( Buss ) ,  a  very  large  violet  blue  iris  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  gracefully  waved.  One  of  the  best. 

Foxfire,  Golden  Hawk,  and  Solid  Gold;  three  fine  deep  yellows 
listed  in  the  order  of  personal  preference. 

South  Pacific  (K.  Smith),  a  superb  medium  blue  of  fine  form  and 
substance.  The  color  is  outstanding. 

Blue  Marvel  (Dubes),  one  of  the  best  blues  seen. 

Tabu,  Storm  Warning,  and  Black  Taffeta  were  three  fine  ones 
among  the  newer  blacks.  We  regret  missing  Deep  Black. 

Sailor  Hat  (Henderson),  a  nice  cream  effect  iris,  good  form, 
substance  and  branching,  floriferous.  Does  well  in  the  South. 

The  nicest  named  whites  seen,  again  listed  in  order  of  personal 
preference  were  Cliffs  of  Dover,  White  Peacock,  and  Edith  Pope; 
Crispette,  seen  for  the  first  time,  was  as  lovely  as  we  had  pictured 
it  in  our  minds,  a  superb  iris. 

Pilgrim  Belle  (Knowlton),  was  a  superb  lavender  that  we  liked 
very  much  as  seen  in  the  Agnes  Whiting  garden. 

A  double  row  of  Columbia  in  bloom  in  Chet  Tompkins  garden 
was  a  show  of  deep  blue  to  remember  for  a  long  time. 

Greensboro — Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Sr.  advised  that  while  the 
bloom  of  iris  around  Greensboro  was  better  this  year  than  last 
year,  still  quite  a  few  were  hurt  by  the  late  frosts.  Mr.  O’Brien 
selected  the  following  varieties  as  star  performers  this  year: 


Palomino 
Dolly  Varden 
Mary  Randall 
Violet  Harmony 
Sky  Above 
Blue  Sapphire 
Sun  Ray 

Laurentian  Lady 


Bay  State 
Frances  Craig 
Golden  Sunshine 
Temple  Bells 
White  Tower 
Cotton  Candy 
Foxfire 


South  Carolina — Newberry— George  B.  Earhardt — White  Pea¬ 
cock  (Patterson),  beautiful  blue-white  with  perfectly  formed  flow- 
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ers,  both  standards  and  falls  ruffled,  winner  of  President’s  cup  1956, 
outstanding  in  every  way. 

Senorita  lisa  (Rogers),  very  broad  petaled  white,  large  size  and 
excellent  form — has  heavy  substance  and  smooth  finish,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  branched  stalks. 

June  Meredith  ( Muhlestein ),  the  writer’s  choice  of  all  pinks  seen 
to  date,  a  must-have  for  those  wanting  the  best — very  rich  deep 
pink  self  with  heavy  tangerine  beard. 

Sierra  Skies  ( Schortmann ),  large  beautifully  formed  flowers  of 
medium  blue,  tall  stalks  with  excellent  substance,  form  and  branch¬ 
ing. 

Altar  Light  (Brown),  beautiful  light  buff-yellow  shading  to  white, 
flaring  falls,  wide  and  ruffled,  standards  ruffled  and  domed — 
excellent  substance — an  outstanding  iris. 

Sable  Night  (Cook),  self  of  richly  colored  blackish-purple  with 
reddish  undertone,  brown  beard — excellent  form  and  substance. 

Queen’s  Lace  (Muhlestein),  creamy  white  flowers,  beard  and  haft 
light  yellow,  edges  of  both  standards  and  falls  heavily  crimped,  a 
lovely  flower  with  good  branching  and  substance. 

Firebird,  different  shade  of  red,  has  great  color  appeal — heavy 
beard  of  fiery  red  gives  it  brilliance,  good  substance,  smooth  finish. 
While  this  is  a  good  iris  it  didn’t  especially  appeal  to  writer. 

Cinnamon  Toast  (Sass),  creamy  ground  plicata  with  broad  border 
of  red-brown.  Flowers  large  and  of  excellent  substance.  A  very 
beautiful  iris  for  those  who  like  plicatas  (I  don’t). 

Foxfire  (Fox),  fine  deep,  rich  yellow,  excellent  form  and  sub¬ 
stance,  rates  in  my  opinion  with  the  best  of  them. 

Glittering  Gold  (Murray),  in  my  opinion  this  huge  golden  orange 
self  leads  them  all  in  this  color  class.  Only  one,  Phoebus  Apollo, 
can  challenge  it  for  “best.”  Glittering  Gold  is  large,  imposing, 
excellent  color,  form  and  substance — Outstanding. 

Phoebus  Apollo  (White),  bright  yellow,  good  substance  and 
branching,  beautifully  ruffled  and  stunning  blooms — a  must  have. 

June  Sunlight  ( McCormack),  another  excellent  light  cadmium 
self  with  flaring  falls,  hafts  free  from  veining,  heavy  orange  beard — 
Outstanding. 


Harbor  Blue  (Schreiner),  excellent  stalks,  branching,  substance 
and  color.  In  writer’s  opinion  this  iris  rates  Dyke’s  medal. 

Carmela  (Schreiner),  a  lacy,  frilly  golden  amber  with  very 
broad  falls.  The  honey-colored  ruffles  make  this  iris  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  recent  introductions. 


Black  Hills  (Fay),  the  writer  places  this  iris  on  par  with  “Sable 
Night,”  tops  in  every  way;  has  good  growing  qualities,  excellent 
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stalk,  branching,  substance,  and  color. 

Blue  Sapphire  (Schreiner),  Inca  Chief  (Mitsch),  Accent  (Buss), 
Cathedral  Bells  (Wallace),  Frances  Kent  (DeForest),  Windsor 
(Thompkins),  Frances  Craig  (Craig),  Violet  Harmony  (Lowry), 
Big  Ute  (Wallace),  Majorette  (Meiss),  Mary  Randall,  and  Truly 
Yours  (Fay)  are  just  a  few  that  really  “put  on  a  show”  this  spring. 
Although  they  were  all  one  year  plants;  the  bloom,  stalks,  and  every¬ 
thing  were  good.  Heartily  recommended  all  of  the  above  for  our 
Southern  plantings. 

Clemson — Harvey  Hobson — Pink  Sensation  is  in  my  opinion  the 
best  pink  for  our  region.  It  has  excellent  garden  value,  a  thing 
many  pinks  lack. 

Harbor  Blue  made  the  most  lasting  impression  of  any  iris  I  saw 
this  year.  It  is  excellent  in  every  respect. 

Blue  Sapphire  has  wonderful  coloring  but  lacks  something  in 
form. 

Pink  Bouquet  is  a  very  large  flower  with  very  delicate  coloring. 
It  is  very  lovely  when  inspected  closely. 

Frances  Craig  was  a  disappointment  to  me  as  are  so  many  of 
this  type.  I  just  don’t  think  they  are  for  our  section  of  the 
country. 

Gaylord  is  magnificent  with  its  fine  branching  and  placement  and 
the  most  excellent  color  and  size. 

Palomino  is  more  desirable  to  me  than  the  real  pinks.  Its  sub¬ 
stance  is  excellent. 

Inca  Chief  is  just  impressive  .  .  .  that’s  all  need  be  said. 

Georgia — Atlanta— M.  B.  Satterfield — All  in  all  this  was  a  good 
year  for  me  for  iris — certainly  the  best  in  recent  years.  The  season 
was  late  which  avoided  the  late  freeze  which  frequently  plays 
havoc  with  iris  in  Atlanta.  The  late  cool  weather,  perhaps,  pre¬ 
cluded  any  bloom  in  cold  spots,  especially  on  late  blooming  varie¬ 
ties;  and  also  brought  some  varieties  out  after  hot  weather  ar¬ 
rived,  thereby  shortening  the  period  of  bloom  for  individual  flowers 
and  causing  bleaching  to  many  good  varieties. 

Blue  Sapphire,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  single  stalk  I  saw 
this  season.  Large,  good  branching,  a  real  blue  without  veining, 
and  with  good  substance. 

Mary  Randall,  a  good  part  of  the  large  first  year  increase  was 
lost  when  many  of  the  newly  formed  rhizomes  bloomed.  The  first 
blooms  to  open  didn’t  impress,  possibly  because  too  much  was  ex¬ 
pected,  but  as  time  went  on  the  floriferousness,  fine  branching,  and 
flower  placement  made  it  a  real  favorite. 

Frances  Kent,  the  pink  flush  in  the  standards  distinguishes  this 
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from  others  of  its  general  color  group.  Good  branching,  good  in¬ 
crease,  and  splendid  form  reflect  the  quality  so  often  found  in  Mr. 
DeForest’s  iris. 

Spotlight,  this  one  “stole  the  show  in  my  bed  this  year  after  I 
had  despaired  of  ever  getting  it  to  perform.  Floriferous,  brilliant 
and  strong. 

Sailor  Hat,  I  have  never  seemed  to  have  good  luck  with  those 
yellows  having  white  areas  in  the  falls.  This  is  the  best  of  the 
group  here,  and  is  a  very  attractive  flower  of  quality. 

Cathedral  Bells,  a  very  unusual  type  of  bud  distinguishes  this 
pink.  The  color  seems  devoid  of  the  usual  yellowish  cast  at  the 
haft.  The  individual  flower  has  good  substance  and  form.  Flowers 
inclined  to  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  stalk. 

Ruffled  Organdy,  although  the  flowers  seem  at  first  to  be  too 
small  for  the  height  of  the  stalk,  they  expand  to  a  satisfactory 
size.  Branching  is  good,  and  the  “crinkly”  flowers  are  different  and 
good.  Although  delicate  in  appearance,  substance  is  good. 

Port  Wine,  very  floriferous,  giving  a  good  clump  effect.  General 
effect  was  similar  to  Raspberry  Ribbon,  one  shade  darker. 

Helen  McKenzie,  a  very  excellent  white,  possessing  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  good  “show”  iris — excellent  branching,  classic  form,  and 
good  substance.  The  flower  is  not  huge  but  seems  to  be  just  the 
proper  size  for  the  stalk.  It  is  pure  white,  no  yellow  or  blue  cast 
or  markings. 

Top  Flight,  this  one  bloomed  profusely,  putting  out  four  bloom 
stalks  from  a  first  year  planting  on  one  rhizome.  Although  the 
stalks  were  short,  possibly  due  to  the  season,  it  was  very  impressive 
and  provoked  much  favorable  comment,  especially  on  its  unusual 
color. 

Atlanta,  Georgia — Vivian  M.  Buchanan — Thotmes  III,  very  strong 
grower  with  a  great  deal  of  increase  over  two  year  period.  Bloomed 
for  about  ten  days  and  was  about  the  last  stalk  left  blooming  at 
end  of  the  season.  A  large  beautiful  golden  tan  flower — fades 
some  in  midday  sun  but  otherwise  very  satisfactory. 

A1  Borak,  a  large  brown  flower— very  wide,  smooth  falls.  Blooms 
late,  but  holds  up  unusually  well  in  warm  sun. 

Queen’s  Taste,  a  very  unusual  color  combination  looks  best  in 
morning  and  evening  light.  The  standards  are  pale  lavender  and 
the  falls  rosy  red.  It  bloomed  toward  the  end  of  the  season  and 
one  stalk  lasted  twelve  days.  I  found  this  an  exciting  and  interesting 
flower. 

Dolly  Varden,  after  two  years  one  rhizome  increased  to  a  good- 
sized  clump,  having  six  tall  bloom  stalks.  This  clump  bloomed 
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seventeen  days — the  flowers  a  ruffled  salmon  pink — very  satis¬ 
factory. 

Pink  Formal,  one  rhizome  increased  in  two  years  to  a  clump 
which  produced  three  large  bloom  stalks  this  year.  The  stalks 
were  tall  but  not  too  well  branched.  The  deep  pink  flowers  had 
some  tan  on  the  haft.  Wonderful  resistance  to  wind  and  uncertain 
weather,  bloomed  early  and  lasted  eighteen  days. 

Truly  Yours,  a  two  year  plant  had  two  large  bloom  stalks.  The 
flowers  were  very  large  and  beautiful.  Blooms  came  late  in  the 
season  and  lasted  ten  days.  The  color  faded  some  in  the  hot 
sun — most  beautiful  when  first  opened. 

Star  Shine,  very  good  substance.  Flowers  stood  up  in  heavy  rain 
better  than  any  other  variety  I  had. 

Fire  Dance,  two  year  plant  had  increased  enough  to  produce  four 
good  bloom  stalks  which  lasted  two  weeks — very  crisp  and  colorful! 

Cloth  of  Gold,  two  year  plant  produced  a  clump  with  three  tall, 
fine  stalks.  The  branching  was  excellent  and  the  blooms  had  good 
substance— lasted  twenty  days! 

Distance,  very  smooth,  well  formed  light  blue — well  branched 
and  with  good  lasting  quality. 

Ebony  Echo,  a  late  blooming  dark  red-black.  Beautiful  form — 
well  branched,  good  stalk  with  distinctive  flower. 

Atlanta,  Georgia — Mae  Hudson  (Spuria) — I  like  all  irises,  but 
my  favorite  specie  is  the  spuria,  especially,  White  Heron  and 
Sass’s  Sunny  Day.  In  addition  to  their  wonderful  keeping  qualities, 
they  have  many  blooms  open  at  the  same  time.  In  my  garden  they 
are  planted  with  some  in  full  sun,  some  in  semi-shade,  and  some  in 
deep  shade.  This  method  produces  a  long  blooming  season.  Those 
in  deep  shade  begin  blooming  last,  sometimes  three  weeks  after 
those  growing  in  full  sun. 

Since  I  use  these  irises  for  corsages  and  artistic  arrangements  in 
my  own  home,  I  pull  the  individual  buds  when  color  begins  to 
show,  and  I  put  them  in  the  refrigerator  in  shallow  dishes  of 
water  where  they  are  kept  until  the  day  before  they  are  wanted. 
I  remove  from  the  refrigerator  the  number  of  buds  that  I  need. 
Then  I  put  them  in  the  light  in  fresh  water.  They  are  crisp  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  on  the  next  morning.  I  find  that  the  blossoms 
which  have  opened  in  the  house  are  always  of  better  quality  and 
better  form. 

These  plants  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  and  they  require  very 
little  attention.  However,  they  seldom  bloom  until  the  second  year 
or  the  third  year  after  planting.  Usually,  after  they  have  been  in 
the  same  place  for  five  years  they  have  roots  that  are  so  matted 
that  they  must  be  separated. 
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West  Point,  Georgia — Elizabeth  Ferguson — These  are  my  picks 
for  ’56 — Blue  Sapphire,  Palomino,  Inca  Chief,  Limelight,  Violet 
Harmony,  Mary  Randall;  and  of  the  older  varieties:  Star  Shine, 
Pierre  Menard,  Desert  Song,  Cahokia,  and  Amandine. 

Blue  Sapphire  heads  my  list  because  it  gave  me  the  biggest 
thrill  when  I  first  saw  it  open.  It  was  love  at  first  sight — an 
exquisite  flower. 

Inca  Chief,  Limelight,  and  Palomino  opened  the  same  day  and 
I  called  in  my  friends  and  neighbors  to  have  a  look.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  them.  Palomino,  the  most  distinctive  flower;  Inca 
Chief,  the  most  magnificent  individual  bloom;  and  Limelight,  per¬ 
fectly  formed  and  branched,  and  very  vivid. 

It  is  quite  disappointing  when  one’s  newest  and  most  expensive 
iris  fail  to  bloom — such  as  First  Violet  and  Ruffled  Organdy. 

While  Violet  Harmony  is  definitely  a  superior  iris,  I  am  still 
partial  to  an  older  one  somewhat  similar,  Pierre  Menard.  No  inat- 
ter  how  advanced  iris  become  I  believe  I  shall  always  grow  Star- 
shine  and  Pierre  Menard.  It’s  a  mystery  to  me  why  neither  ever 
received  a  Dyke’s  medal. 

Cahokia,  planted  with  Amandine,  gave  the  most  pleasing  color 
combination.  Both  bloom  late. 

Extravaganza  and  Bryce  Canyon  put  on  the  biggest  show  and 
produced  the  largest  clumps  of  blooms. 

Macon,  Georgia — Mrs.  Jack  Cates — Macon  had  a  wonderful  iris 
season  this  year,  due  largely  to  not  having  late  freezes.  Also,  our 
1955  blossom  crop  having  been  killed,  the  plants  were  stronger 
and  had  developed  much  growth. 

Growing  conditions  in  this  area  are  very  good,  if  planted  cor¬ 
rectly.  Given  proper  feeding,  adding  fresh  soil,  or  changed  to  new 
location  every  two  or  three  years,  most  iris  will  grow  nicely  here. 
El  Paso  is  one  of  the  best,  thrives  longer  in  the  same  spot,  keeps 
multiplying,  and  blooms  well  every  year.  Pretty  Quadroon  and 
Thotmes  III  have  been  the  poorest  growers  for  me. 

Some  of  our  newer  iris  that  grow  well  here  are:  Char  Maize 
Golden  Plover,  Jane  Phillips,  Pierre  Menard,  Cahokia,  Blizzard,  and 
Star  Shine. 

Three  of  our  older  varieties  that  should  be  in  every  garden  are: 
Desert  Song,  Ola  Kala  and  Helen  McGregor.  Ola  Kala  is  never 
hurt  by  a  late  freeze. 
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REGION  SIX,  THE  RVP 


Victor  R.  Frederick — 

Is  a  doctor  by  vocation  and  a  gar¬ 
dener  by  avocation.  But  after  a  visit 
with  Vic  and  “Clancy”  at  their  charm¬ 
ing  Urbana  home  we  think  these  terms 
should  be  reversed.  There  are  many 
irises,  but  the  charm  of  the  place  is 
its  setting  mid  beautiful  trees  and  long 
perennial  beds  that  blend  into  the 
natural  landscape,  an  effect  extremely 
hard  to  achieve. 


REGION  SIX 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana 

Dr.  V.  R.  Frederick,  RVP 

Region  6  is  very  happy  to  have  added  on  April  6,  1956,  to  its 
membership  and  organization,  the  Central  Ohio  Iris  Society  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  This  Society  is  composed  of  twenty  members, 
of  which  ten  are  new  to  our  membership.  1  know  this  enthusiastic 
group  will  add  greatly  to  our  Region  and  we  are  most  pleased  and 
happy  to  have  such  a  fine  society  organized  in  the  Mansfield  area. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  a  Regional  meeting  in  the  Mansfield  area 
one  of  these  years  in  the  near  future.  The  famous  Kingwood 
Center  at  Mansfield  has  offered  its  facilities  for  use  as  a  head¬ 
quarters  and  a  large  iris  display  garden  is  being  set-up  there. 
Mr.  Guy  Simon  is  president  of  the  new  Central  Ohio  Iris  Society. 

Our  annual  Spring  Regional  meeting  in  Dayton,  Springfield,  and 
Urbana  on  May  26  and  27  was  most  successful  even  though  there 
were  few  iris  in  bloom  at  the  time.  The  schedule  of  the  two-day 
meeting  included  tours  of  gardens  in  Urbana  and  Springfield  Satur¬ 
day  a.m.,  May  26,  followed  by  luncheon  at  the  Urbana  Country 
Club.  The  annual  banquet  was  conducted  at  7:00  p.m.,  Saturday, 
in  the  Hotel  Shawnee  of  Springfield.  Geddes  Douglas,  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  American  Iris  Society,  presented  a  most  inform¬ 
ative  and  pleasant  address  to  the  more  than  100  persons  in 
attendance.  Despite  bad  rainy  weather  some  of  our  members 
completed  their  weekend  in  Dayton  where  they  toured  various 
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iris  gardens  in  that  locality.  In  connection  with  our  two-day 
meeting,  a  Flower  Show  was  held  and  was  excellent.  Exhibits  were 
staged  before  10:30  a.m.,  Saturday,  May  26,  on  the  mezzanine  of 
the  Hotel  Shawnee,  and  remained  there  until  4:00  p.m.,  Sunday, 
May  27.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  AIS  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ivan 
A.  Williams  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  while  Paul  Clayton  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
received  the  AIS  Bronze  Medal. 

Our  iris  season,  in  this  area,  was  long  and  drawn  out  this  year. 
It  lasted  two  weeks  longer  than  usual  because  of  weather  changes. 

Plans  are  being  laid  now  for  the  1956  Fall  Conference  and 
Hybridizers  Round  Table  which  will  be  held  with  the  Southcentral 
Michigan  Iris  Society  in  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 

REGION  SEVEN 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 

Robert  S.  Carney,  RVP 

If  only  we  can  have  a  blooming  season  in  1957  like  we  had 
in  1956.  We  could  find  only  one  fault  with  the  season  this  year, 
it  lasted  too  long.  We  really  had  two  pilgrimages.  The  local 
irisarians,  with  the  out  of  town  judges,  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Hinkle  of 
Illinois  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Williamson  of  Alabama,  saw  the  early  and 
early  mid-season  blooming  one  week-end;  and  the  visiting  judges 
and  their  friends  from  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  saw  the 
late  mid-season  and  late  blooming  the  following  week-end.  Serlena 
Reynolds,  editor  of  our  local  Newsletter  wrote  these  judges  and 
asked  them  to  comment  on  the  iris  they  saw  and  liked  best  in 
Memphis.  We  have  decided,  since  next  year  will  bring  the  Na¬ 
tional  meeting  to  Memphis,  to  pass  these  comments  on  to  you  in 
lieu  of  a  conventional  report.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  them  as 
much  as  we  have.  We  are  adding  a  local  comment  by  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Allen.  She  says  Techny  Chimes  truly  lives  up  to  its  catalog 
description. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Williamson,  Florence,  Ala.  writes:  Muted  Music 
(Palmer),  one  of  the  smoothest  blues  with  the  most  even  color  1 
ever  saw;  Patience  (Schortmann),  liked  the  way  the  beard  high¬ 
lighted  this  lovely  flower;  rather  liked  Jake  Scharff’s  brown  with  the 
highlights  of  bronze — Sdlg.  #52-2827;  Azure  Haven  (Reynolds),  a 
beautifully  ruffled  blue  with  strong  growth  and  many  flowers;  Rose 
Sails  (Pierce),  nearest  approach  to  true  rose  in  the  pinks  Fve  seen; 
White  Prairie  (DeForest),  a  lovely  large  white  and  a  change  from 
so  much  ruffling. 

Richard  Banks,  Hollywood,  Miss.:  Orange  Frills,  unusual  color; 
Aliss  Pink  (Milliken),  as  good  as  is  on  the  market;  Harbor  Blue, 
true  colored  blue  and  large  bloom;  Raven  Wing  (Milliken),  a 


fine  dark  one. 

Mrs.  Nolan  F.  West,  Sardis,  Miss.;  I  loved  the  following  varieties: 
Huntsman,  a  blackish  brown  from  Mr.  Sass.  Dark  and  Handsome,  it 
calls  one  back  again  and  again;  Rehobeth,  a  truly  blue  from  De- 
Forest,  a  superb  iris  we  are  all  going  to  want;  Cliffs  of  Dover, 
a  starched  looking  white  of  beautiful  form  and  wonderful  sub¬ 
stance;  Swan  Ballet,  Tell  s  pure  white  with  widely  flaring  ruffles; 
Lady  Ruffles,  another  enchanting  white  (this  one  from  Dr. 
Schirmer  is  so  ruffled  and  so  white  that  it  reminds  one  of  the 
organdy  graduation  gowns  of  years  gone  by);  Purple  Haven,  Serlena 
Reynolds’  very  rich,  very  lovely  purple  with  grand  form  gives  life 
and  zip  to  the  whole  garden;  Violet  Haven,  a  big  ruffled  and  beau¬ 
tifully  formed  violet  on  a  perfectly  balanced  stalk;  Miss-B-Haven, 
this  Reynolds’  number  is  surprising,  enticing  and  perhaps,  misbehav¬ 
ing,  a  rose  plicata  with  a  tangerine  beard;  and  White  Waves, 
it  would  seem  that  this  is  my  year  for  whites.  This  one  of  John 
Pierce’s  is  a  charming  iris  of  beautiful  form.  In  fact,  it  has  every¬ 
thing — purity  of  color,  balanced  branching,  good  substance,  lovely 
in  the  extreme.  Memphis  Belle  is  one  of  Mr.  Pierce’s  I  like  most,  per¬ 
haps,  for  its  very  pink  effect  in  the  garden.  Color  is  so  powerful 
and  we  do  need  pink.  These  and  many  others  I  am  looking 
forward  to  seeing  again  in  Memphis  in  1957. 

Mr.  John  E.  Pierce  writes:  A  few  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
long  season  of  bloom,  and  as  I  look  back  I  can  see  the  ones  which 
stand  out  above  the  others  in  my  own  garden.  Swan  Ballet 
( Muhlestein),  stood  out  above  all  others  in  a  two  year  clump, 
a  wide,  ruffled,  flaring,  heavy  substanced  pure  white,  the  only 
fault  is  the  branching.  Rehobeth  (DeForest),  is  a  large  pale 
blue  of  excellent  form  and  substance,  tops  in  this  class.  Violet 
Haven  (Reynolds),  is  a  stately  iris  with  style.  In  comparison  to 
First  Violet,  it  is  larger,  more  ruffled,  and  a  shade  bluer.  One 
visiting  judge  said  it  was  the  best  new  iris  seen  this  year.  In 
Big  Ute  (Wallace)  we  have  finally,  a  large  red  with  substance,  falls 
wide  and  flaring  and  proving  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Techny 
Chimes  (Mission  Gardens)  is  a  magnet  that  will  draw  you  across 
the  garden.  The  orange-red  beard  is  the  thing  in  this  light 


REGION  SEVEN,  THE  RVP 

Robert  S.  Carney — 

Someone  said  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  when  the  Tennessee  delega¬ 
tion  caucused  in  front  of  the  TV  camera,  “I  saw  more  politics  here  in  five 
minutes  than  has  happened  in  all  the  rest  of  the  convention.” 

If  we  could  have  an  AIS  political  convention  in  Tennessee  we  would 
nominate  Bob  Carney  as  our  good  will  delegate-at-large,  our  genial  gentle¬ 
man-emissary  to  the  rest  of  the  iris  world.  You’ll  meet  Bob  in  ’57  at  Memphis. 
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yellow  iris.  Three  stalks  on  a  one  year  plant  were  spectacular 
Eleanor’s  Pride  (Watkins),  is  probably  the  best  from  a  great  hy¬ 
bridizer,  a  powder  blue  that  is  near  perfection.  The  Citadel  (Wat¬ 
kins)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  whitest,  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
in  iris.  Nashborough  (Wills)  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  variegata 
class.  This  one  is  smooth  without  the  usual  haft  markings.  Red 
Chieftain  ( Sass )  is  the  nearest  red  I  have  seen.  There  were  an 
unusual  number  of  outstanding  one-year  plants  this  year.  A 
few  of  the  more  promising  ones  are:  Mellow  Gold,  Vagabond 
Lady,  Golden  Song,  Evening  Star,  Cherito,  Flare  Fashion,  Muted 
Music,  Butterhorn,  Sky  Crystal,  Wallace  55-06A,  Her  Ladyship, 
Mission  Rose,  Mission  Garden  51-53,  F aught  5T-1,  and  Carney’s 
Pink. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkly,  Marion,  Illinois,  writes,  “Received  your 
card  and  glad  to  hear  from  you  although  it  will  really  be  a  chore 
to  keep  the  favorites  of  the  Memphis  gardens  down  to  ten  when  I 
saw  that  many  in  the  Reynolds’  garden  alone,  and  since  theirs  was 
the  first  on  my  visit,  will  start  with  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds’ 
garden:  Sdlg.  No.  87-R,  huge  bright  yellow,  good  branching,  sub¬ 
stance  and  nice  foliage;  Sdlg.  No.  59-L,  large  yellow,  very  ruffled, 
serrated  edging  on  standards  and  falls,  well  branched,  36  in.; 
Sdlg.  No.  58E-A  (Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry)  X  Lake  Shannon,  this 
blue  has  everything,  stiff  flaring  horizontal  falls,  good  branching, 
extremely  ruffled;  Mr.  J.  Scharff’s  garden:  Sdlg.  No.  52-58-74 
(Cordovan  x  Ola  Kala),  broad  haft,  soft  velvety  brown,  hint 
of  blue  in  standards;  also  Air.  Fox’  Sdlg.  No.  51-73,  a  large  violet 
blue,  ruffled,  perfectly  spaced  flowers  on  a  good  stalk— Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Pierce’s  garden:  Celestia,  and  this  should  be  in  capital 
letters,  a  heavenly  medium  to  light  blue.  This  has  everything  one 
would  want  in  a  blue  iris.  Eva  Sloan  was  three  blooms  on  one 
stalk — a  picture;  First  Violet,  very  nice.  Soft  Answer  was  as  nice 
as  when  seen  in  Nashville  last  year— Mrs.  Elby  Alartin’s  garden: 
Luscious  was  just  that;  not  only  in  the  Martin  garden  but  every¬ 
where  it  was  grown — Air.  and  Mrs.  Fox’s  garden:  Foxfire,  the 
deepest,  richest  yellow  you  can  imagine,  also  Fox  Grapes,  not 
only  the  color  of  grapes  but  smells  like  grapes.  I  know  that  I  am 
supposed  to  keep  this  list  to  ten  but  just  in  case  you  have  the 
space  would  like  to  mention:  Silver  Bell  ( R,  Goodman),  Patience 
(Schortmann)  White  Prairies,  Dreamy  (Linse),  Rehobeth,  Spring 
Romance,  and  Wedding  Bouquet;  the  last  two  at  the  Coopers. 
Realize  that  I’ve  passed  the  limit  so  just  between  us,  and  off 
the  record,  at  the  Richard  Banks’  Mr.  Carney’s  Sdlg.  No.  49-12  is 
an  outstanding  clean,  clear  blue,  very  broad  haft  and  a  must-have 
as  soon  as  it  is  for  sale.  Pale  Candlelight  (Branch),  Maid  of 
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Cotton,  McClanahan  Sdlg.  SO-IS1/^  exceptional  violet  blue,  Winter- 
set  (Hickenlooper)  palest  of  blue. 

Mrs.  Leo  M.  Tucker,  Hughes,  Arkansas.  The  notations  here  are 
‘  one  woman  s  opinion,”  or  I  should  say,  “two,”  since  Mrs.  Landrum 
and  I  visited  the  tour  gardens  together.  Although  many  of  the 
blooms  we  wanted  to  see  were  huge  buds,  still  we  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  many  beauties  that  were  in  bloom.  I  cannot  say  enough 
about  the  two  seedlings  in  Mrs.  Reynolds  seedling  bed — the  huge 
pink — 44EB  and  the  blue  58  EB,  Mr.  Pierce’s  Rose  Sails  and 
Bronze  Star,  Violet  Harmony,  Concord  Velvet,  Blue  Blazes,  Corona¬ 
tion  Tapestry,  Patience,  Storm  Warning,  and  Sierra  Skies.  Big 
Game  was  beauty  in  its  first  year  in  Mr.  Scharff’s  garden.  Joseph  s 
Mantle  was  unusual  and  Tobasco  definitely  a  must-have.  These 
are  only  a  few  from  the  long  list  jotted  down  the  day  of  the  tour. 
The  gardens  were  beautiful  and  always  inspire  one  to  work  a 
little  harder  at  home. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch,  Piper  City,  Illinois,  “Per  your  request,  I  have 
thought  of  some  of  the  newer  things  that  I  saw  in  Memphis  and 
am  going  to  list  the  ones  which  impressed  me  most:  Swan  Ballet 
has  nice  height,  branching,  and  the  size  of  the  flower  is  just  right. 
Its  substance,  width  of  haft,  and  general  clearness  puts  it  at  the 
top  of  a  class  where  competition  is  keen.  Violet  Haven,  growing  in 
a  large  clump  in  Pierce’s  garden,  close  to  Violet  Harmony  and 
First  Violet,  matched  them  in  color,  size,  substance  and  vigor  and 
added  a  ruffling  which  I  found  delightful.  Celestia,  growing  in 
clumps  in  several  places  was  new  to  me.  It  was  very  blue  and  a 
good  doer  everywhere.  Picture  Bouquet  was  my  choice  of  the 
newer  pinks.  It  is  nicely  ruffled  and  has  good  substance  on  a  fairly 
large  flower.  Her  Ladyship  is  not  the  bluest  iris,  but  the  color  is 
quiet  and  refined  and  has  just  the  right  amount  of  ruffling  to  fit  the 
name.  Sierra  Skies  on  the  other  hand  was  very  blue,  has  lots  of 
starch,  large  size  and  a  general  all  round  masculine  look.  I 
saw  many,  many  more  good  things  both  old  and  new,  but  the 
above  ones  remain  the  more  outstanding  in  my  memory. 

Mrs.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  writes:  I  liked 
so  many  that  I  saw  in  Memphis  that  it  is  hard  to  “boil”  them 
down  to  ten.  I  will  have  to  pick  out  those  in  the  best  condition  when 
I  saw  them.  I  like  all  the  Haven  iris,  but  the  one  that  really 
stopped  me  in  my  tracks  was  Violet  Haven.  I  imagine  I  would  like 
Bob  Carney’s  Luscious,  but  only  saw  an  old  flower;  Violet  Haven — 
beautifully  formed  violet  flowers  on  heavy  ramrod  stalks.  Strong 
grower,  wonderful  substance.  Swan  Ballet — outstanding  all  white 
with  good  stalk.  Like  its  ruffles  and  flare.  Eleanor’s  Pride — lovely 
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soft  blue,  well  formed  flowers  with  exceptionally  wide  hafts.  Tahola 
— like  its  large  ruffled  blooms  with  closed  standards.  Good  stalk 
and  color.  Mellow  Gold — strong  grower,  beautiful  light  yellow  color. 
Showed  it  could  take  heat.  Celestia — A  delightful  jaunty  flared 
blue.  Has  wonderful  stalk  with  many  blooms  ideally  spaced. 
Melissa — like  deep  blue  color.  Heavy  substance,  fine  form  and 
poise.  Lavendula — like  it  for  its  pleasing  form,  its  ethereal  color  and 
lace.  Expecially  good  substance  for  that  much  lace.  East  Indies — 
like  it  for  its  color  (a  tan  blend),  its  smoothness  and  width  of 
hafts.  Ivory  Supreme — a  really  outstanding  tall,  strong  stalk  in 
the  Fox  Garden. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Tipton,  Horn  Lake,  Miss.;  Violet  Harmony  (Mrs. 
Lowry)  and  Palomino  (D.  Hall)  are  both  strong  plants  that  in¬ 
crease  rapidly,  have  good  substance.  Violet  Harmony  has  very 
large  blossoms;  Palomino  has  lovely  creamy  falls  and  standards 
edged  with  pink.  Pheobus  Apollo  ( C.  G.  White )  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  show  on  a  one  year  plant  in  the  garden.  I  loved  the  bright 
golden  color  and  wonderful  substance.  Techny  Chimes  ( Mission 
Gardens)  was  the  most  beautiful  clear  yellow  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  Huntsman  (Sass),  a  rich  deep  red  was  outstanding.  Nothing 
was  better  than  our  own  Memphis  iris  this  season.  White  Waves 
(Pierce)  has  thick  substance  that  takes  the  weather  and  is  a  sure 
bloomer  each  year.  Purple  Haven  (Reynolds),  deep  purple;  Fox 
Fire  (Fox),  deep  yellow;  Celestia  and  Rose  Sails  (Pierce)  and 
Luscious  (Carney)  are  all  beautiful  iris  and  should  be  grown  by  all. 

Mrs.  Elby  D.  Martin,  President,  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  writes:  “Except  for  a  delayed  blooming  season 
this  year,  none  of  us  could  complain  about  the  iris  season.  It  was 
the  best  one  in  a  long  time.  For  me,  the  season  with  the  tall 
bearded  started  in  the  McCormick  garden  in  Greenwood,  Miss., 
on  April  23  and  ended  in  the  Fay  garden  Northbrook,  Illinois  on 
June  15.  Everywhere  I  went  I  saw  beautiful  iris,  beautifully  grown. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  new  things  to  come— the  seed¬ 
lings.  Even  to  a  non-hybridizer  a  planting  of  seedlings  is  an  excit¬ 
ing  adventure — especially  those  two  year  olds  that  have  been  held 
over  for  further  observation.  My  first  seedlings  were  in  the  Fox 
garden,  where  the  introducer  of  those  outstanding  iris— Foxfire 
and  Fox  Grapes  took  me  on  a  personally  conducted  tour.  I  haven’t 
a  list  of  things  selected,  but  I  saw  some  really  good  things — lovely 
pinks,  whites  and  yellows,  and  a  fine  plicata — that  pleased  me 
very  much.  I  made  several  trips  to  the  Reynolds’  garden  in 
Whitehaven  where  not  only  those  fine  introductions  for  1957, 
namely  Purple  Haven,  Violet  Haven,  Azure  Haven,  Steel  Haven, 
Heather  Haven  and  Mohr  Haven  were  growing  beautifully,  but 
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other  very  fine  prospects  for  other  years  as  well.  There  was  a 
lavender  seedling  #61-R  (Snow  Flurry  x  Rose  Sails)  that  im¬ 
pressed  me  very  much.  Then  there  are  two,  #59-E  and  #44-EA 
that  I  liked.  Robert  Carney’s  new  garden  is  taking  shape  and  he 
has  some  fine  new  things.  He  has  a  pink  with  good  form,  large 
blossom  and  wonderful  lasting  quality  that  looms  large  on  my 
horizon  of  new  things.  I  am  growing  a  brown  blend  of  his  that  is 
extra  good.  Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  local  hybridizers  is  the 
garden  of  John  Pierce,  where  I  wandered  in  and  out  at  will  and 
saw  among  other  fine  things  some  impressive,  tall,  well  branched 
real  blues  from  crosses  of  his  Celestia  x  Alicia,  some  good  light 
blues  (Celestia  x  Kiki)  and  some  pinks  from  his  Rose  Sails  and 
Hall’s  Rosedale.  I  liked  them.  John  is  keeping  them  under  ob¬ 
servation  and  I’m  sure  we  shall  hear  more  about  some  of  them 
later. 

The  guests  continue  to  come  in  for  display  at  the  convention. 
We  are  expecting  the  iris  grower  guests  to  come  in  next  Spring 
to  evaluate  them.  We  don’t  have  lakes  and  mountains  nor  estates 
but  we  do  have  lots  of  very  nice  iris — if  the  season  only  cooperates. 
And  you  won’t  ever  find  a  heartier  welcome. 

Charlotte  Sawyer  writes  as  follows: 

“A  real  treat  is  in  store  for  those  who  plan  to  attend  the  1957 
convention.  Long  after  the  guest  iris  have  passed  out  of  existence, 
they  will  remember  this  garden  as  the  highlight  of  their  memories, 
not  only  of  this  convention,  but  of  the  true  picture  of  the  Old 
South. 

I  refer  to  the  home  of  the  Misses  Mary  and  Effie  Walker,  a 
two-story  log  house,  built  in  1848  by  their  grandmother.  Grand¬ 
mother  Walker  moved  there  from  near  Nashville  with  a  family  of 
young  children.  Her  husband,  a  pioneer  doctor  and  politician, 
planned  the  move  but  died  before  his  dreams  of  the  cotton  king¬ 
dom  were  realized. 

Soon  after  arrival,  the  logs  for  the  pioneer  house  were  hewn 
by  the  slaves  brought  with  the  family  from  Tennessee.  Rricks  were 
made  on  the  place.  Rough  boards  were  “rived’’  for  the  roof. 
Some  timber  of  cypress  and  pine  was  sawed  but  the  logs  are  hand- 
hewn  with  many  a  rude  ax-cut  showing.  The  flooring  and  beams 
are  sawed  but  unfinished.  An  unusual  feature  for  a  pioneer  house 
is  the  size  of  the  timbers  which  support  the  upstairs  floor.  These 
were  sawed  from  very  large  trees  and  are  12"  x  4"  x  20',  placed  at 
2'  intervals.  The  flooring  upstairs  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  main 
floor’s  rooms.  While  waiting  to  be  used,  these  timbers  lay  in  the 
dew  and  rain  and  were  trodden  on  by  the  animals  of  the  surround- 
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ing  forest.  The  imprint  of  bear  feet  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  hall. 

The  original  plan  of  the  house  followed  the  usual  pattern  of  the 
pioneer  house  in  the  South.  Two  main  rooms  with  half-story  up¬ 
stairs,  with  an  open  passage  between  the  two  main  rooms.  An¬ 
other  “dog-trot”  led  to  the  Ell — a  one  story  structure,  usually  used 
as  a  dining  room.  The  kitchen  was  not  connected  to  the  house  in 
the  early  days.  In  order  to  go  from  the  “front”  or  guest  room,  one 
had  to  go  outdoors  to  get  to  the  dining  room.  The  “dog-trot”  served 
as  a  living  room  in  the  summer.  There  was  not  much  planned  for 
winter  living  except  around  the  huge  fireplaces  in  the  two  large 
rooms.  Planters  expected  to  build  better  houses  as  they  prospered 
but  the  Civil  War  interrupted  this  traditional  course.  This  family 
never  built  again  and  felt  very  fortunate  to  have  the  log  house  left 
out  of  the  wreck  of  war  and  reconstruction.  Many  of  the  better 
houses  have  long  since  gone  to  decay;  but  this  house,  with  some  face 
lifting,  seems  well  able  to  weather  another  hundred  years  or  more. 

Some  of  the  furniture  still  in  use  was  made  on  the  place  and  has 
the  durable  quality  of  the  house,  having  survived  several  generations 
of  Walker  youngsters  and  an  invasion  of  Federal  troops  after  the 
Fall  of  Memphis.  One  piece,  a  small  walnut  chest,  was  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  master  s  bed  and  contained  his  important  papers.  Believe 
it  or  not,  when  refinishing  it  recently,  a  bundle  of  papers  was  found 
that  were  well  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Just  why  these  were  not 
discovered  by  the  youngsters  and  destroyed  long  ago  will  remain  a 
mystery. 

The  garden  surrounding  this  lovely  home  is  indeed  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  magnolias  are  really  something  to  see.  Besides  the  large 
grandiflora,  be  sure  to  see  the  soulangeana  and  the  Nigra.  I  did  not 
know  they  would  live  long  enough  to  reach  such  size.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  flowering  crabapples.  Millions  of  daffodils  and 
old  fashion  perennials  everywhere.  A  feature  of  the  garden  are  the 
Arum  lillies  and  wood’s  ferns  along  with  many  other  varieties  of 
lillies. 

This  is  merely  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  true  beauty  to  be  seen,  in 
other  words,  a  little  background  music  to  guide  you  on  your  tour. 
As  John  Pierce  said  when  he  first  saw  it;  “Why — if  they  didn’t  see  a 
single  iris — my — my — What  a  Treat!” 

The  guest  Iris  in  Memphis  are  the  “tops”  in  guest  iris  I  have  seen. 
On  the  whole,  thev  are  excellent.  Few  did  not  bloom  this  year,  sever¬ 
al  were  not  typical  on  one  year  plants,  but  many  were  so  good  I  am 
anxious  to  see  them  on  a  two  year  clump.  They  bloomed  over  a 
longer  period  due  to  their  age  and  many  of  them  bloomed  and 
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These  are  some  of  the  ones  that  really  impressed  me: 

Violet  Haven,  well  named,  beautiful  ruffled  form,  good  substance 
and  texture. 

Smiling  Light  (Tompkins),  a  tailored  flower  but  beautifully  ruffled. 

Winterset  (Hickenlooper),  stood  nice  and  tall  after  a  beating  rain. 
Interesting  blue-white  with  broad  falls— a  must. 

Summer  Song,  a  bright  blend  with  carrying  power,  nice  form. 

Scharff  52-28-76,  those  of  you  who  liked  Trim  will  look  and  look! 
Lovely! 

Muted  Music  (Palmer),  what  a  beautiful  clear  color — handsome 
flower. 

Nashborough  (Wills),  a  flower  to  remember! 

Roxy  (Faught),  deep  blue — this  will  go  places. 

Swan  Ballet  (Muhl.),  lovely  white,  probably  the  best  in  its  color 
in  Memphis. 

Gay  Welcome  (Coppedge),  good  name,  nice  form  and  ruff  ling- 
creamy-white  falls  cream  edge. 

Techny  Chimes  (Bro.  Charles),  this  I  loved— a  good  new  yellow- 
tall  and  graceful  with  tangerine  beard — took  rain. 

Her  Ladyship,  good  tall  blue,  closed  standards,  really  has  texture 
and  substance. 

C-l  (Pierce),  a  really  good  blue. 

Celestia  (Pierce),  of  the  blues,  this  is  it — don't  believe  I  ll  ever  love 
another! 

50- 151/^  (McClanahan),  nice  tall  blue  with  texture  and  ruffling — no 
branching. 

Huntsman  (Sass),  the  last  word  in  reds — you  look — and  look  again 
— has  IT. 

Ozie  Waters  (Linse),  a  dark  red  Mohr  that  bloomed  for  two  weeks 
with  more  to  come.  Elmohr  finally  will  have  to  move  over! 

Mary  Ellen  (Rundlett),  another  that  blooms — 14  or  more  buds  to 
the  well  branched  stalk  and  in  the  apricot  class. 

51- 33  (Mission  Gardens),  really  ruffling  at  its  best — a  favorite  of 
many. 

Star  Fire  (Wills),  a  good,  clear  yellow  you’ll  like. 

46-0-1  (Faught),  good,  clear  peachy  pink. 

Mellow  Gold  (Lowry),  nice  big  yellow. 

Violet  Ruffles  (Schortmann),  nice — name  describes  well. 

Swan  Empress  (McClanahan),  just  after  a  hard  rain,  really  lovely 
when  others  showed  they  had  taken  a  beating.  White. 

Carney  51-26,  nice  yellow  that  took  the  rain — nice  and  bright  but 
not  HOT! 
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Ken,  a  wonderful  blue-good  branching — eight  buds. 

Nomohr  (Gibson),  CREAMY! 

Royal  Raiment,  tis  going  places. 

Happy  Wanderer  (Wise),  good  clean  red  with  nice  hafts. 

Helen  Novak  (Hinkle),  good  blue — half  way  between  Chivalry  and 
Great  Lakes  in  tone. 

Mary  Payne  (Hinkle),  nice  ruffled  light  blue,  nice  flower,  wide 
hafts -branched. 

Helen  McCaughey  (Wild),  lovely  bloom  like  Rich  Raiment,  nice 
ruffled  flower. 

Steel  Haven  (Reynolds),  you  must  see — truly  an  individual  and 
lovely. 

SC  69  ( Mrs.  V.  Savage),  blue  white,  big  and  stately. 

Raven  Wing,  graceful. 

Dream  Dance  (Larson),  you  must  see — ’tis  so  nice. 

Tahola  (Gibson),  a  plicata  with  a  long  period  of  bloom — men  really 
like  this! 

Scharff  52-28-74,  we,  in  Memphis,  really  like  this  brown. 

Two  Snows  (Scott),  a  much  improved  Snow  Flurry  with  good 
branching  and  size. 

C-2  (Pierce),  another  good  blue  of  John’s — has  to  be  out  of  Celestia. 
Azure  Sails,  a  big  flower.”  - — Charlotte  Sawyer,  Tenn. 

REGION  EIGHT 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Berger,  RVP 

Spring  came  late  in  Region  8  after  a  long  winter  with  much  snow 
which  was  very  good  for  the  irises.  Snow  came  in  November  and 
stayed,  usually  we  do  not  have  this  until  Christmas.  Many  of  the 
growers  and  fanciers  did  not  have  a  chance  to  cover  their  iris  with 
the  usual  marsh  hay,  but  they  came  through  the  winter  with  very 
little  loss.  There  was  some  loss  among  the  newly  set  iris  that  came 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  which  were  not  acclimated  to  this 
locality,  both  here  and  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  I  had  a  little  trouble 
of  this  kind  several  years  ago  but  by  getting  the  rhizomes  early  and 
watching  them  carefully  I  have  had  no  recurrence  of  losses. 

The  Twin  City  ( Minneapolis-St.  Paul)  Iris  show  was  held  June 
10-11  at  The  First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul.  The  show  was  well  at¬ 
tended  and  everyone  enjoyed  the  air-conditioned  lobby  while  the 
temperature  outside  hovered  at  100.  The  show  was  superintended 
bv  Mr.  W.  G.  Sindt  very  efficiently.  Our  visiting  judge  was  Mrs. 
Robert  Reinhardt  of  Waukesha,  Wis.  The  queen  of  the  show  was 
Blue  Rhythm,  shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliff  Klapotz;  the  princesses 
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were:  New  Snow,  Struan  Complin,  and  Argus  Pheasant  from  the 
David  Leibfarth  garden.  These  received  silver  trophies.  The  other 
irises  appearing  on  the  court  of  honor  and  each  receiving  a  sterling 
teaspoon  in  the  International  “Silver  Iris”  pattern  were:  Francis 
Craig,  Foss  Gardens;  Twilight  Skies,  Gable  Gardens;  Minnie  Col¬ 
quitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shook;  Truly  Yours,  Ben  Haeg;  Summit,  Gable 
Gardens;  Sunset  Blaze,  Ben  Haeg;  The  Black  Douglas,  Foss  Gar¬ 
dens;  Prairie  Sunset,  Straub;  and  Cordovan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ander¬ 
son.  There  were  794  bloom  stalks  shown  by  58  exhibitors.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Sindt  won  the  silver  medal  and  the  two  bronze  medals  were  won 
by  Granvil  B.  Gable.  Seedling  prizes  went  to  W.  G.  Sindt  (Chival¬ 
ry  x  Storm  Warning),  silver  trophy;  Edythe  Burns  (Cascade  Splen¬ 
dor  x  Mellowglow) ;  and  D.  W.  Foss  (Sdlg.  54-5-8  white). 

The  Wisconsin  Iris  Society  held  its  22nd  annual  iris  show  June 
16-17  at  Lake  Park  Pavilion.  There  were  140  entries.  The  following 
were  blue  ribbon  winners:  Helen  McKenzie,  Ten  Sleep,  Rare  Mar¬ 
ble,  Gay  Minstrel,  Star  Shine,  Solid  Gold,  Cahokia,  Sky  Ranger, 
Danube  Wave,  Happy  Birthday,  Morning  Melody,  Mary  Randall, 
Watchfire,  Tan  Boy,  Argus  Pheasant,  Aladdin’s  Wish,  Mischief,  and 
Elmohr.  Argus  Pheasant  was  awarded  the  honor  of  “Queen  of  The 
Show,”  and  shown  by  The  Howard  Goodricks.  The  best  light  colored 
seedling  was  submitted  by  the  Robert  Reinhardts,  and  the  best  dark 
colored  by  the  Howard  Goodricks.  The  most  blue  ribbons  were  won 
by  the  Howard  Goodricks  while  the  second  most  blues  went  to  the 
Robert  Reinhardts.  There  were  44  entries  in  the  twelve  arrangement 
classes,  here  again  the  Goodricks  won  the  most  blues  and  a  close 
second  were  the  Arthur  Blodgetts.  Arthur  Blodgett,  13,  won  third 
place.  Mr.  W.  G.  Sindt  and  myself,  Esther  Berger,  judged  the  horti¬ 
culture  classes  and  Mrs.  Charles  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Carl  Hofstetter 
of  Wauwatosa  judged  the  arrangements. 

Miss  Nadine  Yunker  lists  the  following  iris  that  did  well  in  Wis¬ 
consin:  Cliffs  of  Dover,  Blue  Sapphire,  Briar  Rose,  Big  Game,  Mary 
Randall,  Annette,  Happy  Birthday,  Native  Dancer,  Techny  Chimes, 
Prospector,  Gaylord,  Gay  Minstrel,  Ruffled  Petticoat,  and  Pink 
Plume.  Some  of  the  older  varieties  that  put  on  their  usual  show 
were:  Black  Forest,  Minnie  Colquitt,  Extravaganza,  Tan  Boy,  Mar- 
quita  and  Gudrun. 

Howard  Goodrick  contributes:  The  top  bloom  in  the  Milwaukee 
area  was  Lady  Use.  It  was  outstanding  in  two  gardens;  unfortunately 
we  do  not  have  it.  Not  far  behind  it  were  Fay’s  Native  Dancer  and 
Cliffs  of  Dover.  Hall’s  Happy  Birthday  and  Limelight  were  un¬ 
usually  fine  as  were  Ballet  Dance  and  May  Hall.  The  focal  point  of 
the  early  iris  was  a  fine  clump  of  Quechee;  the  middle  period  by 
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Elsa  Sass;  and  the  late  garden  by  Amandine  and  Extravaganza. 
Among  the  blues,  two  new  ones — Blue  Sapphire  and  Praiseworthy — 
pleased  us,  as  did  Cahokia  and  Danube  Wave.  Garnet  Glow,  Elbony 
Echo  and  Garden  Glory  were  small  and  short  but  still  a  fine  spot 
of  color.  Argus  Pheasant  did  well  this  year  as  did  Inca  Chief  and 
Spellbound. 

Airs.  Robert  (Alattie)  Reinhardt:  In  my  garden  this  year  I  think 
Violet  Harmony  was  outstanding,  it  is  a  good  doer  every  year, 
performs  to  perfection  whether  good  or  bad  conditions,  I  can’t 
praise  it  too  highly.  A1  Borak  is  one  that  is  overrated,  a  squatty 
flower  with  straight,  upstanding  standards.  Deep  Black — I  liked 
the  flaring  jet-black  falls,  nice  closed  standards,  even  if  it  didn’t  set 
seed  nor  was  there  any  pollen,  but  so  few  set  seed  this  year,  the  takes 
were  extremely  poor,  must  have  been  the  weather.  I  liked  Top  Flight 
and  Limelight,  am  always  pleased  with  their  lovely  colors,  Frances 
Craig  and  Engraved  for  something  different,  Dreamy  for  it’s  veiy 
large  ruffled  blooms,  and  Gene  Wild,  a  large  flaring  plicata. 

The  Duluth  show  was  sponsored  by  the  Duluth  Peony  and  Iris 
Society.  Air.  Granvil  B.  Gable,  Alinneapolis,  and  Air.  Stanley  Larson, 
Duluth,  judged,  and  Airs.  J.  R.  Thompson  superintended.  There 
were  26  exhibitors  with  over  400  specimen  stalks  in  the  show.  Air. 
Richard  Dumas  won  the  silver  medal  and  Stanley  Larson  the  Bronze. 
Air.  Dumas  won  the  Plerald-News-Tribune  cup  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  collection.  Mrs.  Robert  AlacDonald  won  the  J.  F.  Thomp¬ 
son  award  for  her  Artistic  Arrangement.  Queen  of  the  Show  was 
Pretty  Quadroon,  exhibited  by  Stanley  Larson.  Zantha,  yellow,  Stan¬ 
ley  Larson.  Best  Purple — Indian  Hills — Stanley  Larson.  Blue — Pierre 
Menard — Stanley  Larson.  White — Snosheen — Richard  Dumas.  Pink- 
Ballerina— Richard  Dumas.  Blend,  El  Morrocco — Ned  Maltenin. 

In  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  the  best  newer  iris  performers 
were:  Frances  Craig — Blue,  part  onco,  better  branched,  many 
flowers.  Dreamy— Good  white.  Purisamohr — White,  heavy  sub- 
stanced.  Arline  Wood — Frilly  orchid.  Pinafore  Lass — Different. 
Crepe  Suzette — Peachy  pink.  Alemphis  Belle — Orchid  pink.  These 
were  grown  in  the  Nathan  and  Edythe  Burns  garden. 

Airs.  J.  A.  Hanratty  reports  Star  Shine,  New  Snow,  Tranquility, 
Jane  Phillips,  Alay  Time,  Cherie,  and  Katherine  Fay  the  best  per¬ 
formers  in  her  garden. 

In  the  Foss  Gardens  all  the  irises  are  well  grown.  Blue  Fountain, 
Duwaine  Foss'  own  hybridization  was  outstanding  and  Northern 
Lights,  a  white,  from  the  same  cross  (Cloud  Castle  x  Sylvia  Murray) 
was  very  fine.  We  will  hear  more  from  this  young  hybridizer. 

j  j  o  y 
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Nathan  H.  Rudolph — 

will  have  a  hard  time  in  Region  9 
living  up  to  his  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor  Hubert  Fischer  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Nate  says  his  chief  hobby  is  just  be¬ 
ing  alive  in  the  twentieth  century,  and 
that  after  that  would  come  photogra¬ 
phy  and  raising  iris  and  daylily  seed¬ 
lings.  He  has  been  at  the  iris  for 
about  twenty  years  and  the  hems  a 
few  years  less.  He  is  an  engineer  by 
profession. 


REGION  NINE 

Illinois 

Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  RVP 

Spring  came  late  in  region  9  for  a  change.  Here  in  the  Chicago 
area  iris  started  blooming  a  week  to  ten  days  later  than  usual.  When 
they  did  start,  it  was  late  enough  that  we  missed  the  strong  winds 
and  rain  we  sometimes  have  in  an  earlier  normal  season,  making  it 
possible  to  observe  blooms  that  were  two,  three,  and  on  a  few  varie¬ 
ties,  four  days  old.  Because  of  the  late  season  and  hot  weather,  the 
iris  seemed  to  burst  into  bloom  all  at  once,  the  earlies,  midseason, 
and  lates  seemed  to  be  blooming  all  at  the  same  time.  This  made 
the  season  quite  short,  however,  the  colors  and  blooms  were  very 
lovely. 

The  major  event  in  region  9  is  yet  to  come.  We  all  look  forward 
to  the  annual  fall  luncheon  which  is  held  in  late  September,  usually 
with  more  than  half  of  our  regional  membership  in  attendance. 

The  following  varieties  are  some  that  I  thought  were  especially 
good. 

Spring  Moon  (Goodman),  soft  yellow  color  and  large  flower  with 
a  profusion  of  bloom. 

White  Prairies  ( DeF orest ) ,  very  nice  ruffled  white  with  four 
branches. 

Golden  Anniversary  (Walker),  very  good  two-toned  yellow  I 
thought  very  outstanding. 
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Sierra  Skies  ( Schortmann),  a  distinctive  iris  with  large  and  beauti¬ 
fully  formed  medium  blue  flowers  with  excellent  substance,  form, 
and  branching. 

Crystal  (Knowlton),  a  nice  white  which  I  gave  four  bells. 

Swan  Ballet  ( Muhlestein),  is  a  beautifully  ruffled  pure  white  with 
white  beard,  flaring  falls  and  excellent  substance. 

Front  Page  (Kleinsorge),  brilliant  yellow,  large  blossoms  on  a  good 
stalk. 

Lavenesque  (Schreiner),  nicely  rounded  orchid-pink. 

Gold  Cup,  golden  yellow  with  good  garden  value. 

High  Noon  (Gibson),  nice  well  rounded  plicata  with  four  branches. 

Star  Sapphire  (Fischer),  very  nicely  waved  medium  blue  self. 

Deep  Black  (Cook),  the  blackest,  falls  very  deep  black  color. 

Butterfly  Blue  (Fay),  nicely  ruffled  light  blue  well  branched  with 
lots  of  flowers. 

Cliffs  of  Dover  (Fay),  ruffled  white,  the  form  is  perfection. 

Tranquility  (Fay),  one  of  my  favorites. 

Total  Eclipse  (Fay),  beautiful  blue  black,  the  largest  and  tallest  of 
the  blue  blacks,  very  nice  with  lots  of  flowers. 

May  Hall  (Dave  Hall),  Mr.  Hall’s  finest  flamingo  pink,  clear  color 
and  bright. 

Mary  Randall  (Fay),  still  the  same  sensation  as  when  I  first  saw 
it  in  1947. 

Techny  Chimes  (Bro.  Charles)  large  yellow  flowers  with  big  tan¬ 
gerine  orange  beard,  nicely  ruffled. 

White  Peacock  (Pattison),  a  lovely  white  with  perfectly  formed 
flowers,  nicely  ruffled. 

Truly  Yours  (Fay),  always  spectacular  in  our  garden,  to  me  it  is 
the  queen  of  all  the  Dykes  winners. 

Cascadian  (Linse’s),  very  fine  white,  with  large  wide  ruffled  falls, 
excellent  substance  and  spacing  on  a  tall  stalk. 

Fleeta  (Fay),  light  pink  self  with  a  pinkish  beard,  large  nicely 
ruffled  flowers  on  a  good  stalk.  Plenty  of  flowers. 
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REGION  TEN,  THE  RVP 

Claude  W.  Davis — 

Professor  Emeritus,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  La.  State  University.  Collec¬ 
tor,  breeder  and  commercial  grower 
of  Louisiana  native  irises.  Operates  a 
small  nursery  which  specializes  in 
Louisiana  native  irises,  daylilies, 
crinums  and  amaryllis,  but  also  likes 
to  grow  a  wide  variety  of  flowering 
plants  adapted  to  the  region.  Past- 
president  of  the  Society  for  Louisi¬ 
ana  Irises  and  in  charge  of  the  test 
program  with  Louisiana  irises  for  the 
Men’s  Garden  Clubs  of  America.  The 
“Johnny  Appleseed”  of  Louisiana 
irises  with  his  free  seed  distribution 
to  all  who  make  the  recpiest.  Veteran 
of  both  World  Wars  with  a  total  of 
three  years  of  foreign  service.  Has  one 
son,  Lt.  Col.  Edward  T.  Davis,  who 
entered  the  Air  Force  in  1941  and  is 
now  serving  in  Western  Germany.  His 
iris,  “Just  Kate”  and  his  daylily  “Kitty  Dee”  are  both  named  for  his  wife, 
Kate  Meadors  Davis.  Five  grandchildren  cause  a  brief  visit  to  Europe 
to  be  a  “must”  in  his  annual  program. 


REGION  TEN 

Louisiana 

Claude  W.  Davis,  RVP 


The  high  point  of  iris  interest  in  Louisiana  this  year  has  again 
been  the  annual  convention  and  show  of  the  Society  for  Louisiana 
Irises,  held  on  the  campus  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute, 
Lafayette,  La.,  on  April  6-8.  This  meeting  is  not  only  the  business 
session  of  the  society  and  the  reviewing  stand  for  irises  on  dress 
parade,  but  it  is  the  rallying  spot  for  the  old  associates  and  disciples 
of  Dr.  John  K.  Small,  Mary  Swords  DeBaillon,  and  others  who 
pioneered  in  the  field  of  collecting  and  breeding  Louisiana  native 
irises  as  garden  subjects.  Their  younger,  enthusiastic  followers  still 
like  to  trek  the  swamps  and  bogs  from  L/ake  Charles  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  seeking  the  new  and  the  beautiful  from  among  Louisi¬ 
ana’s  great  wealth  of  wild  irises,  during  the  blooming  period  in 
April.  A  “bog  trip’’  for  collectors  has  become  an  official  part  of  the 
convention  program,  with  a  leader  furnished  by  the  society. 


The  theme  of  the  1956  show  was  “Flower  Fairyland.”  The  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibits  were  eight  classes  of  Louisiana  irises  by  color,  and 
the  artistic  arrangements  from  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  were 
“Titania,  Queen  of  Fairies,”  “Oberon,  King  of  Fairies,”  “Puck,” 
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“Cobweb  and  Moth,”  “Peaseblossom,”  “Mustardseed,”  and  “A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream.” 

Varieties  of  irises  which  were  winners  in  the  exhibits  of  specimen 
flowers  were  as  follows : 


Class  1— White 


Class  2 — Blue 


Class  3 — Lavender  to 
Purple 


Class  4 — Pink  to  Magenta 


Class  5 — Red  to  Terra 
cotta 

Class  6 — Yellow  to  Buff 
to  Brown 


Class  7 — Iris  virginica 

Class  8 — Bicolors, 

splashes,  plicatas,  etc. 


1st— Barbara  Elaine  Taylor 

2nd — Her  Majesty 

3rd — Barbara  Elaine  Taylor 

1st — Ruth  Holleyman 

2nd — Ballerina  ( Louisiana ) 

3rd — Blue  Sunset 

1st — Louisa  A.  Arny 

2nd — Total  Eclipse  (Louisiana) 

3rd— Midshipman 

1st — Seedling  of  L.S.U.  Dept,  of  Horti¬ 
culture 

2nd — Ella  B.  Davis 
3rd — Easter  Surprise 
1st — Charjoys  Chuck 
2nd — The  Acadian 
3rd — Seedling  of  G.  W.  Holleyman 
1st — Seedling  of  L.S.U.  Dept,  of  Horti¬ 
culture 

2nd — Strutting  Canary 

3rd — Creole  Cotillion 

1st — Contraband  Girl 

2nd — Collected  by  Tressie  Cook 

3rd — Snake  Bite 

1st — Captain  Bill 

2nd — Autumn  Lights 

3rd — Whistle  Bait 


The  trophy  donated  by  the  Men’s  Civic  Clubs  of  Lafayette  for 
the  most  outstanding  unregistered  and  unintroduced  Louisiana 
iris  went  to  the  L.  S.  U.  Department  of  Horticulture  for  their 
seedling  (Peggy  Mac  x  Young’s  Coulee  Yellow)  in  the  Pink 
to  Magenta  Class. 

C.  W.  Arny  of  Lafayette  received  the  award  donated  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Abbott  of  Alexandria  for  his  iris,  Louise  Arny, 
which  was  judged  to  be  the  outstanding  introduced  and  registered 
iris  in  the  show. 

Officers  elected  by  the  society  for  the  coming  year  were:  Presi¬ 
dent,  G.  W.  Holleyman,  Lake  Charles,  La.;  V-President,  Miss 
Marie  Caillet,  Lafayette,  La.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Aline 
Arceneaux,  Box  55,  S.L.I.,  Lafayette,  La.;  Show  Manager,  Ira  S. 
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Nelson,  Lafayette,  La.;  and  in  charge  of  Test  Garden,  C.  W.  Arny, 
Lafayette,  La. 

The  test  garden  is  an  official  place  where  Louisiana  irises  are 
grown  for  both  exhibit  and  testing.  A  variety  must  have  been 
grown  here  and  approved  by  the  committee  in  charge  before  it  can 
become  eligible  for  the  Mary  Swords  DeBaillon  Award.  “Iris 
Lake,”  a  shallow  body  of  water  on  the  grounds  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute,  is  now  used  as  the  testing  site.  Fifty-gallon 
wooden  barrels  ( open  at  each  end )  are  placed  vertically  in  the 
lake  and  filled  with  dirt  to  a  point  above  six  inches  above  the  water 
level.  The  irises  are  then  planted  in  these  barrels  with  one 
variety  to  the  barrel. 

The  Horticultural  Department  of  L.  S.  U.  seems  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  rust  in  the  foliage  of  Louisiana  irises  with  their 
spray  program  this  year.  Some  varieties  have  a  high  natural  re¬ 
sistance  to  rust  and  other  varieties  are  extremely  susceptible.  Iris 
fulva,  Iris  foliosa  and  their  hybrids  are  especially  bad  about 
going  down  with  rust.  Spraying  at  weekly  intervals,  beginning 
in  February,  with  a  spray  of  1  pound  of  “Captan”  to  50  gallons 
of  water  gave  almost  perfect  control  on  the  sprayed  plots,  with 
the  foliage  remaining  green  and  thrifty  all  summer.  On  the  check 
plots  the  susceptible  varieties  showed  the  usual  degree  of  rust. 

The  most  difficult  period  in  the  culture  of  Louisiana  irises  in  up¬ 
land  gardens  is  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July  through 
September.  After  seed  mature  about  July  first  the  plants  go  dormant 
and  unless  the  rhizomes  are  protected  they  dry  up  and  decay.  If  the 
entire  planting  is  not  lost  there  will  still  be  very  little  bloom  the 
following  season.  This  problem  has  been  solved  in  the  writer’s 
planting  this  year  by  covering  the  rhizomes  with  about  one  inch 
of  fine  sandy  loam  during  early  July. 

It  has  long  been  the  accepted  belief  that  bearded  irises  cannot 
be  grown  successfully  in  Louisiana,  except  for  a  narrow  belt  in  the 
northern  tier  of  parishes  (counties).  Mr.  Tom  Craig,  an  iris  breeder 
and  nurseryman  at  Escondido,  California,  has  co-operated  with  the 
Regional  Vice-President  this  year  in  a  project  which  has  for  its 
goal  the  extension  of  the  area  in  which  the  tall  bearded  irises  can 
be  grown,  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  if  possible.  It  is  Mr.  Craig’s 
belief  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  use  of  adapted 
varieties  and  in  cultural  practices.  To  this  end  he  contributed 
rhizomes  of  varieties  which  he  thought  might  be  suitable  to  the 
Deep  South  and  they  have  been  grown  in  accordance  with  the 
following  program: 

1. — Adapted  varieties  for  the  South. 


2.  — Soil  sterilization  for  nematodes  and  fungus  diseases,  using  one 

of  the  commercial  preparations  as  “Vapam  4-S”  or  “Dow-fume." 
(Both  will  also  destroy  nut  grass  and  the  seed  of  grass  and 
weeds. ) 

3.  — A  well  drained  and  elevated  bed  in  the  full  sun. 

4.  — Soil  high  in  both  plant  food  and  organic  matter. 

5.  — Liming  sufficiently  to  give  the  soil  a  neutral  reaction. 

6.  — The  entire  rhizome  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Older  leaves  re¬ 

moved  as  they  begin  to  die  so  as  not  to  allow  surplus  moisture 
to  collect  around  the  rhizome. 

The  results  this  first  year  are  so  encouraging  that  the  project  will 
be  continued  and  expanded.  Rhizomes  were  received  from  Mr. 
Craig  in  the  early  winter.  The  plants  grew  luxuriously  and  flowered 
profusely  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  All  varieties  tested  with 
one  exception  have  come  through  a  hot  and  humid  summer  without 
a  trace  of  rot.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any  predictions  of  success 
or  recommendations  to  other  gardeners,  but  the  writer  believes 
that  a  way  will  be  found  to  make  bearded  irises  a  reality  for  iris 
lovers  throughout  the  entire  South. 

REGION  ELEVEN 

Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 

Homer  N.  Metcalf,  RVP 

The  winter  of  1955-56  was  pretty  rough  on  iris  and  many  other 
plants  in  several  parts  of  Region  11,  and  reports  of  heavy  losses 
were  quite  numerous.  The  initial  cause  of  all  the  trouble  was  a 
big  freeze  in  early  November  before  plants  were  ready  for  really 
cold  weather.  The  mercury  nose-dived  to  as  low  as  — 26 °F  about 
Armistice  Day,  without  there  having  been  any  amount  of  really  cold 

REGION  ELEVEN,  THE  KVP 

H.  N.  Metcalf — 

Originally  from  the  Nutmeg  State,  but  now  a  confirmed  Westerner,  with 
a  preference  for  country  where  “the  hand  of  man  has  not  set  foot  too 
heavily.’’  Learned  the  three  R’s  and  maybe  a  little  more,  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  then  hopped  west  to  work  in  Columbia  Valley  fruit  orchards. 
Backtracked  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  worked  on  better  peas,  corn, 
beans  and  other  vegetables  for  major  canning  company.  Streaked  back  west 
at  first  opportunity,  to  Montana  State  College,  where  now  Associate  Professor 
of  Horticulture.  Working  now  on  vegetables  and  ornamentals  with  particular 
interests  in  iris  and  chrysanthemums.  No  family. 


weather  beforehand.  There  were  many  reports  that  iris  looked  like 
boiled  cabbage  following  this  deep  freeze.  Unseasonably  mild 
weather  in  some  areas  later  in  the  winter  compounded  the  damage, 
losses  to  botrytis  were  frequently  reported. 
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To  offset  the  bad  winter,  the  bloom  season  was  generally  favored 
with  good  weather,  the  rainfall  being  somewhat  below  normal, 
particularly  during  June,  and  temperatures  a  little  above  normal. 
Plants  grew  and  bloomed  well  where  they  had  survived  the  winter, 
but  there  were  frequent  reports  of  the  effects  of  winter-injury 
showing  up  late  in  the  season.  In  these  latter  instances  the  common¬ 
est  symptoms  appeared  to  be  loss  of  roots  and  tops,  with  the 
rhizomes  remaining  firm,  but  being  reluctant  to  start  new  growth. 

The  introduction  to  spring  this  year  for  nearly  a  third  of  the 
Region  11  membership  came  with  their  attendance  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Convention.  Leaving  comments  on  varieties  seen  there  for 
the  Report  from  Region  15,  suffice  it  to  say  that  everybody  had 
a  wonderful  time.  The  sole  flaw  in  the  program  was  beyond 
the  control  of  the  local  committee  on  arrangements,  and  that 
was  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  day  of  the  visit  to  Tom  Craig’s  Rancho 
de  las  Flores,  which  kept  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  from  seeing 
Tom’s  main  show  on  top  of  his  mountain.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
tour  there  could  not  have  been  rescheduled  for  a  couple  of  days 
later,  when  some  went  back  there  under  fine  weather  conditions  to 
see  many  fine  up-coming  seedlings. 

No  Regional  Meeting  was  held  in  Region  11  in  1956  on  account 
of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership  attending  the  national 
meeting  at  Los  Angeles.  However,  one  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  in  1957. 

There  are  now  nine  AlS-affiliated  local  clubs  in  Region  11,  and 
at  least  three  unaffiliated  organizations  with  an  active  interest  in 
iris.  Most  of  these  groups  held  shows,  several  of  which  were  AIS- 
sponsored.  The  interest  in  iris  shows  is  rising  rapidly,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  most  of  the  groups  will  be  holding  shows  of 
calibre  for  AIS  recognition  within  a  few  years.  Mrs.  Sidney  W. 
Smith,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  has  been  responsible  for  co-ordination  of 
local  club  activities. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  region  remained  largely  un¬ 
changed  during  the  year,  but  a  Regional  Robin  Director,  Mrs. 
Lucile  Conrad,  Castleford,  Idaho,  was  appointed,  and  one  of  our 
long-time  garden  judges,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Fox,  Nampa,  Idaho,  resigned 
for  reasons  of  health. 

A  fourth  Regional  slide  set  has  been  virtually  completed  by  our 
able  co-chairmen  of  slides,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Hickenlooper,  Preston, 
Idaho. 

At  the  time  this  is  written,  Region  11  is  somewhat  over  half-way 
toward  meeting  the  quota  of  new  members  established  for  us  in 
the  1956  AIS  Membership  Campaign.  It  is  hoped  we  will  be 
much  closer  to  the  goal  by  the  time  the  Campaign  closes. 
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Two  seedlings,  Viking  and  Hot  Mustard,  bred  by  our  past  RVP, 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Nelson,  Coeur  d’  Alene,  Idaho,  received  the  H.C. 
in  the  1956  awards  balloting. 

The  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Old  Folks  Home  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Great  Falls  Flower  Growers  Club,  using  some  quanti¬ 
ties  of  iris  and  other  flowers. 

Varietal  Comment 

The  Better  Iris  at  Caldwell,  Idaho:  The  following  are  comments 
by  Airs.  Melvina  Suiter  on  iris  in  her  own  garden  in  1956: 
Anatolia,  a  much  overlooked  onco  type  with  a  thumb-print.  A  good 
grower. 

Apricot  Glory,  every  breeder  should  make  at  least  one  cross  on 
this,  for  it  is  a  most  exciting  parent. 

Arabia  Pasha,  deep  indigo  blue — -lovely! 

Cliffs  of  Dover,  wonderful  new  white.  Delightfully  fluted. 

Fancy  Feather,  a  knockout!  Created  more  excitement  in  my  garden 
than  any  iris  I  have  grown.  Beal  garden  value! 

Gussie,  rather  disappointed  in  this  one. 

Palomino,  one  of  the  all-time  “greats”  in  iris. 

Phoebus  Apollo,  depth  of  color  remarkable,  ruffled  and  flaring, 
with  a  long  season  of  bloom.  Potent  pollen  and  sets  seed. 
Planet,  interesting  new  color  in  amoenas;  has  a  white  beard. 

Beal  Gold,  old  gold  onco — very  satisfying. 

Billa  Gabbert,  in  much-overlooked  smooth  blend.  In  my  opinion 
this  and  Bronze  Brocade  are  tops  in  the  blend  class. 

Sable  Night,  really  a  stunner  in  my  garden  this  year.  Large  velvety 
black  with  red  undertones — on  50-inch  stalk! 

Wings  of  Song,  a  honey!  Dandelion  yellow  with  beard  that  exactly 
matches.  Has  a  lacy  edge. 

Notes  from  Coeur  d’Alene:  These  notes  are  based  on  iris  seen  in 
the  garden  of  Airs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho: 
Cape  Cod,  nothing  at  all  special  about  this  amoena;  has  a  brown¬ 
ish  haft. 

Headlines,  has  better  form  and  size  than  Cape  Cod. 

Nelson  54-11-5,  has  life  and  style.  Standards  white,  falls  washed 
violet,  with  greenish  haft.  We  liked  this  in  1955,  too. 

Valganza,  colorful  red-purple  and  cream  late-blooming  amoena. 

This  will  close  the  season  with  a  pleasing  display. 

Queen’s  Taste,  a  rose-purple  amoena  with  paler  edges.  Interesting 
color.  Has  domed  standards  and  flaring  falls  that  are  not  too 
wide. 
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Blue  Snowflake,  somewhat  like  a  grown-up  Amigo,  with  standards 
veined  and  edged  violet. 

Pretender,  a  good  purple  and  yellow  amoena  with  falls  bordered 
white. 

Gay  Head,  variegata  of  modest  size,  but  good  form,  on  2-year 
plant. 

Bold  Contrast,  a  rich  variegata — falls  rich  red  bordered  yellow, 
standards  somewhat  conic. 

Mardi  Gras,  interesting  violet-purple  bitone. 

Bright  Hour,  a  high-branched  amoena  with  white  bordered  falls. 
Summit,  now  seems  rather  narrow,  but  is  a  profuse  bloomer. 
Gaylord,  less  pronounced  white  border  than  Bright  Hour,  with 
some  blue  cast  in  standards.  Haft  brownish. 

Mystic  Melody,  brightest  of  Mrs.  Stevens’  yellow  amoenas. 
Chiquita,  attractive  Amigo-type  with  white-bordered  falls. 

Helen  Collingwood,  rather  old  and  droopy. 

Deep  Violet,  a  rich  purple-red-black. 

Mohr  Glorious,  a  bright  spot  of  color  in  violet-purple.  Bunches. 

Sable  Night,  a  dark  one  on  the  red  side- — almost  a  bitone.  Flowers 
well-formed  and  branching  is  good.  Beard  brownish. 

Top  Hat,  haft  not  as  smooth  as  that  of  Sable  Night;  falls  somewhat 
more  horizontally  flaring.  Beard  blue-purple. 

Tabu,  a  more  pronounced  bitone  than  Top  Hat.  Beard  blue-violet. 
Deep  Black,  dark  on  the  blue  side.  Quite  smooth  but  not  very  large 
or  tall.  Beard  blue. 

Call  Me  Madam  (Nelson  54-58-1),  stunning  Magenta  Rose  with 
broad  flaring  form  and  nicely  frilled.  Striated  hafts  are  darker 
than  rest  of  flower.  Tangerine  Beard. 

Hot  Mustard  (Nelson  54-71-4),  bitone  in  mustard  yellows,  well 
described  by  its  name.  Tall  and  ruffled  with  well-closed 
standards.  Beard  yellow-orange.  H.  C.  1956. 

Viking  (Nelson  54-25-1,)  stippled  Dauphin’s  Violet  on  white  ground. 
Quite  novel.  Flaring,  and  with  well-domed  standards.  H.  C. 
1956. 

Bloom  Dates  at  Bozeman:  The  1956  season  was  much  earlier  at 
Bozeman,  Montana,  than  the  season  of  1955,  when  the  last  blooms 
did  not  fade  until  the  third  week  of  July.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hodder 
contributed  the  following  data  on  1956  bloom  dates: 

10  June — Pink  Ruffles 

11  June — New  Hope,  Samite,  Interlude,  Engraved,  Kathernie  Fay 

12  June — Blue  Drapes,  Leading  Lady,  Deacon  Jones,  Bertha 

Gersdorff 

13  June— Indiana  Sunset,  Fluted  Arrow,  Paradise  Pink,  Gallant 

Leader 
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15  June — Ranger,  Prospector,  Aladdin’s  Wish,  Danube  Waves, 

Carol  Harker,  Spun  Gold,  Love  Story 

16  June — Syllabub 

17  June — Hazel  Reed 

18  June — Ruffled  Gem,  Maple  Sugar,  Blue  Rhythm,  Gratitude 
20  June — Voodoo. 

Varietal  Comments  from  Bozeman:  A  warm  and  unusually  rain¬ 
less  June  permitted  a  bloom  season  with  less  than  usual  weather 
damage  at  Bozeman  in  1956: 

Bimbo  (dwarf),  a  cute  little  blue  dwarf  with  narrow  parts,  plant 
only  2 y2  inches  tall.  Very  early. 

Black  Michael,  a  fine  dark  one  with  4-way  branching.  Bloom  held 
on  for  two  weeks  in  late  June. 

Blue  Drapes,  a  very  good  neglecta  with  a  long  blooming  period. 
Bronze  Brocade,  a  fine  copper-violet  blend  with  large  flaring  flow¬ 
ers  on  tall  stalks.  Falls  better  substanced  than  standards. 
Cascadian,  an  excellent  white  that  holds  up  very  well. 

Columbia,  a  very  good  medium  blue  self,  but  with  rather  tailored 
form.  Beard  yellow  in  throat,  blue  from  middle  to  tip.  Display 
period  9  days  on  first-year  plant. 

Dame  Caroline,  fine  vigorous  grower,  and  early.  Pale  blue-white 
with  suggestion  of  yellow  at  haft.  Tall,  well-branched  stalk. 
Ebony  Echo,  a  red  that  holds  well.  Good  horizontal  flaring  form, 
standards  well-closed.  Well  worth  while. 

Engraved,  a  good  violet  onco. 

First  Violet,  well  deserving  of  its  Dykes  Medal.  A  large,  broad, 
ruffled  self  with  paler  hafts.  Standards  well-domed  but  not 
fully  closed.  Very  good  substance. 

Frontier  Days,  does  not  take  the  weather  as  well  as  Ebony  Echo, 
and  flowers  are  smaller.  Duration  of  bloom — 12  days. 

Gail  Ann  (Airs.  Mary  Fox),  large  ruffled  peachy  pink  with  whitish 
area  in  falls.  Tall  stalks,  rather  well  branched. 

Garnet  Treasure  (intermediate),  very  attractive.  Dilute  grape 
juice  standards,  falls  with  dark  garnet  center,  bordered  like 
standards. 

Green  Spot  (intermediate),  very  attractive  cream  and  pale  olive. 
Happy  Birthday,  very  good  form  and  color.  Duration  of  display — 
12  days. 

lb-mac,  our  plant  of  this  appears  loaded  with  virus,  and  wonder 
if  this  is  a  prevalent  situation. 

Interlude,  an  interesting  blend. 

Lodestone,  very  bright  dark  sulfur-yellow  with  brown  haft-marks. 
Alary  Randall,  color  attractive  on  opening,  tends  to  bleach  under 
high-altitude  sunshine. 
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Mission  Glory,  coppery  tannish  old-rose  with  prominent  haft 
striations.  Does  not  take  weather  too  well. 

New  Hope,  looked  better  this  year  than  in  any  previous  season. 

Nomohr,  creamy  with  darker  striated  hafts.  Broad  and  of  good 
form. 

Ola  Kala,  continues  to  rank  high  in  popularity  with  garden  visitors. 

Only  This,  nearly  bloomed  itself  to  death  on  a  first-year  plant. 
Attractive  lavender  that  fades  with  age.  Large  and  broad.  Dis¬ 
play  duration  15  days. 

Orange  Frills,  attractive  apricot  orange-pink  with  heavy  tangerine 
beard. 

Prairie  Jewel,  interesting  bicolor  with  tangerine  beard.  Plum  colored 
falls,  dusky  blended  standards,  striated  haft.  Not  too  wide. 
Long  bloom  period. 

Praiseworthy,  tailored  powder  blue  with  whitish  beard,  and  rather 
flattened  standards.  Bleaches  rather  readily.  12-day  bloom  period. 

Privateer,  a  good  grower,  but  very  shy  bloomer. 

Queen’s  Lace,  12-day  bloom  period.  Very  ruffled  and  quite  broad, 
but  folds  up  readily  under  adverse  weather. 

Rare  Pearl,  a  very  attractive  pale  blue,  with  falls  dusky  on  hafts. 

Samite,  good  flaring  form,  well-domed. 

Shadrach,  a  very  different  iris  that  was  worthy  of  official  introduc¬ 
tion  much  sooner. 

Sierra  Skies,  continues  to  be  a  very  good  pale-medium  blue  that 
grows  well  and  is  well-branched.  Bloom  duration — 12  days. 

Sky  Dye,  very  fine  pale  blue  that  is  large  and  broad.  Prefer  it 
over  Praiseworthy. 

Stratosphere  Blue,  an  oldy  now,  but  still  very  fine  and  very  popular 
with  garden  visitors. 

Sweet  Girl  Graduate,  large,  broad,  frilly  flower  with  striated  hafts. 
Color  not  up  to  several  other  pinks. 

Tabu,  color  excellent,  but  form  is  rather  open. 

Valganza,  late,  not  in  bloom  until  late  June.  Very  good  form  and 
color. 

Walker  54-12  (Mrs.  A.  N.  Walker),  an  intensely  pink  flower  with 
very  good  flaring  form  and  tangerine  beard.  Minimum  of  haft 
venation. 
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REGION  TWELVE,  THE  RVP 
THE  AMAZING  MR.  HARRIS! 

I  was  born  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  somewhat  less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago.  My  age  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  my  first 
regular  employment  was  at  Bingham  Canyon  during  the  year  1909  when  I  was 
seventeen. 

Bingham  in  those  days  was  a  wide  open,  a  completely  wide  open,  town, 
something  similar  to  the  western  mining  camps  pictured  in  the  Movies.  I  was 
just  out  of  High  School,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  excessively  romantic 
situation.  That  point  of  view  led  me  to  seek  my  fortune  somewhat  farther 
from  home,  and  so  the  summer  of  1910  found  me  at  McGill,  Nevada,  an¬ 
other  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  town.  There  I  was  again  a  vannerman  and  soon 
a  vanner  foreman,  in  the  employ  of  the  Steptoe  Valley  Smelting  and  Mining 
Company. 

How  it  came  about  I’m  not  sure,  hut  on  May  1,  1911,  I  was  some  thirty 
miles  up  the  Payette  River  from  Emmett,  Idaho,  as  surveyor  on  construction 
for  the  Idaho  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  then  a  severe  winter  having 
closed  the  work,  I  went  to  Thistle,  Utah,  on  the  location  of  the  Utah  Coal 
Route;  and  from  there  to  mile  eighty-five  out  of  Vale,  Oregon,  on  the 
Malheur  River,  again  on  railroad  construction,  in  wild  country  as  distant  from 
existing  rails  as  it  was  possible  to  he  in  the  United  States, — this  again  appeal¬ 
ing  to  my  imagination  at  the  time,  as  it  still  does  as  I  think  of  it  now. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  suffered  the  curse  of  ambition  and  had  taken  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  thus  enabling  me  to  rise  from  the 
humble  job  of  “Stake  Artist’’  at  $40  in  1911  to  the  exalted  position  of  “Instru¬ 
ment  Man”  at  $125  per  month  “and  found” — board  and  tent — in  1913. 

But  in  February  of  1914,  after  four  years  of  adventure,  I  was  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Law  School  from  which  I  graduated  with  honors  in  time 
for  World  War  I.  I  enlisted  shortly  before  the  declaration  of  War  and  was 
sent  to  the  first  Officer  Training  Camp  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
There,  instead  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  I  obtained  a  permanent  Commission 
in  the  Regular  Army  and  was  assigned  to  the  63rd  United  States  Infantry  with 
which  I  served  until  I  resigned  some  months  after  the  Armistice. 

During  1919  I  returned  to  Utah  and  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
Law  until  1932  when  as  City  Attorney  I  became  the  head  of  the  Legal  De¬ 
partment  of  my  native  city.  I  held  that  office  until  I  resigned  in  1940  to 
become  General  Counsel-Manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  and 
General  Counsel  of  Provo  River  Water  Users  Association,  positions  which  I 
now  hold. 

In  1939  I  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  1940  the  Governor  appointed  me  Chairman  of  a  Local  Selective  Service 
Board. 

During  December  of  1941  I  volunteered  for  military  service  in  World  War 
H,  was  commissioned  a  Major,  Corps  of  Military  Police  in  April,  1942,  and 
served  as  such  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  at  Headquarters 
European  Theatre  of  Operations  in  London  until  1945,  when  I  returned  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  resumed  my  former  occupations,  to  my  home  and  my  (our) 
garden.  I  am  grateful  that  I  was  old  enough  to  serve  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  first  great  War  and  young  enough  to  do  so  again  in  the 
second. 

1  am  and  for  thirty-seven  years  have  been  married  to  Margaret  Vadner 
Harris.  We  have  two  daughters  and  six  grandchildren. 
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Since  boyhood  I  have  been  interested  in  sports:  boxing,  hunting  and 
fishing,  skating,  climbing,  football,  baseball,  track,  golf,  tennis,  etc.,  at  one 
time  as  an  active  participant,  but  in  late  years  as  a  spectator  only. 

I  was  lucky  to  have  a  great  father,  and  especially  to  have  a  devoted 
and  widely  talented  mother  who  created  in  me  when  very  young  the  habits 
of  independent  reading  and  of  study  which  still  persist. 

Aside  from  my  family  and  my  work  and  reading,  my  principal  life  interest 
is  in  gardening,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  iris.  I  am  perhaps  the  world’s 
greatest  hybridizer  of  them  “next  year.”  I  think  that  my  devotion  to  iris, 
in  anticipation  and  realization,  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
fortunate  facts  of  my  existence  so  far;  so  also  as  to  its  collateral  associations: 
with  the  work  and  the  members  of  the  Utah  Iris  Society  and  of  the  American 
Iris  Society. 

I  am  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  of  the  Alta  Club, 
Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Reclamation  Association, 
Utah  Water  Users  Association,  Colorado  River  Water  Users  Association,  the 
Utah  Iris  Society,  American  Iris  Society,  the  British  Iris  Society,  the  Dwarf 
Iris  Society,  the  Aril  Society,  the  Utah,  Salt  Lake  County,  and  American  Bar 
Associations;  I  am  a  licensed  Radiotelephone  Operator,  and  my  Social  Security 
number  is  529-etc.,  etc.  My  home  to  which  you  are  all  welcome  is  at  1422 
Military  Way,  Salt  Lake  City. 

REGION  TWELVE 

Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Fisher  FI  arris,  RVP 

The  Utah  Iris  Society  with  some  three  hundred  members  is  the 
oldest  and  strongest  local  Society  of  the  Region.  Others  of  ever 
increasing  interest  and  influence  in  Utah  are  the  Rainbow  Iris 
Society  of  Ogden  and  the  Logan  Iris  Society  of  Logan. 

In  Arizona  there  is  the  Phoenix  Iris  and  Daylily  Club  which 
will  stage  its  first  iris  Show  next  spring.  And  the  newly  organized 
Yuma  Valley  Iris  Society  is  already  in  full  bloom.  ( Separate  report 
from  it  follows). 

In  New  Mexico  is  the  new  but  enthusiastic  and  successful  New 
Mexico  Iris  Society,  which  also  reports  individually  in  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  greatly  to  its  credit. 

The  highlight  of  the  Utah  Season  was  the  presence  of  President 
Marion  Walker,  and  his  judging  of  the  Utah  Iris  Society’s  Tenth 
Annual  Exhibition,  assisted  by  Mr.  Jordano  of  Santa  Barbara,  and 
myself. 

Varietal  Comment 

The  press  of  the  mundane  business  of  life  was  such  this  last 
spring  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Los  Angeles  Meeting  or 
even  to  visit  many  gardens  in  my  own  Region,  and  so  I  missed 
seeing  many  of  the  latest  offerings  of  the  hybridizers,  professional 
and  amateur,  that  were  seen  by  others.  But  I  did  observe  some 
twenty  or  so  new  or  relatively  new  iris  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  special  notice. 
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Looking  over  my  list  I  see  that  five  of  these  are  yellows: 
Golden  Hawk,  Starfire,  Glittering  Gold,  Phoebus  Apollo,  and 
Montecito. 

I  am  especially  fond  of  and  commend  Golden  Hawk,  not  only 
because  of  the  beauty  of  the  clear  yellow  nicely  formed  flowers,  on 
a  tall  well  branched  stem,  but  because  it  is  a  reliable  and  profuse 
bloomer  and  increaser. 

Starfire  came  out  in  1954,  an  Award  of  Merit  iris  if  there  ever 
was  one,  but  received  no  official  recognition  from  the  Judges  until 
its  Honorable  Mention  this  year,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  beautiful  of  all  iris. 

Mr.  Cooley  says  of  Glittering  Gold  that  “where  it  will  succeed, 
you  will  swear  that  it  should  rate  a  Dykes  Medal.”  Huge  golden 
orange  self,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  iris  we  have  ever 
seen  anywhere!  With  this  I  am  in  perfect  accord.  It  succeeded  and 
bloomed  beautifully  and  increased  very  well  here  despite  a  severe 
early  winter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  anywhere  that  the  annual 
rainfall  is  less  than  forty  inches.  It  may  require  some  winter  pro¬ 
tection  in  regions  of  20  below,  but  is  well  worth  it. 

Phoebus  Apollo  was  seen  and  admired  at  the  Los  Angeles  Meet¬ 
ing,  but  I  had  it  here:  a  clear  bright  yellow  of  commanding  form 
and  substance. 

Montecito  is  an  “old”  iris,  introduced  in  1950,  and  now  down  to 
three  dollars.  It  has  received  no  awards,  but  is  nevertheless  worthy 
of  the  Award  of  Merit.  Cribbing  from  Tell  Muhlestein:  “EM.  40 
inches.  A  large  light  yellow  with  white  area  in  falls.  Form  de¬ 
lightful  with  domed  standards  and  flaring  falls  that  have  a  dip 
in  the  center,  giving  the  flower  charm  and  distinction.  Altogether 
lovely.” 

The  finest  blues  seen  here  this  year  were  South  Pacific,  Sierra 
Skies,  Celestial  Blue,  Midnight  Blue,  Mission  Starlite,  and  Bluebird 
Blue.  South  Pacific,  somewhat  disappointing  at  the  time  of  the 
1954  Meeting  here,  was  in  an  established  clump  this  year,  and  was 
well  up  to  all  claims  that  have  been  made  for  it,  and  justified  its 
high  introductory  price. 

Deep  Black  from  Paul  Cook  last  year  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
the  blacks,  but  my  favorite  and  nomination  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  is  still  Miss  Songer’s  ruffled  Black  Taffeta. 

Tom  Craig’s  1956  Ruth  Couffer  tops  all  the  red  iris  so  far  in¬ 
troduced,  in  color,  beauty,  form,  substance  and  vigor. 

This  year  I  had  my  first  view  of  Jack  lane’s  Bold  Contrast^ 
surely  an  eye  catcher  with  gold  standards  and  raspberry  falls  edged 
with  the  color  of  the  standards.  Other  new  variegatas  of  the  first 
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quality  are  Mrs.  Crosby’s  On  Parade,  and  Mrs.  Reinhardt’s  Mischief 
the  brightest  of  all. 

Carefully  observing  the  pinks  last  year  and  this,  I  have  come 
to  the  opinion  that  Muhlestein’s  Pink  Fulfillment  and  Hall’s  May 
Hall  outclass  all  others.  (I  haven’t  seen  Marx’s  Dame  Fashion.) 

The  finest  new  amoena  seen  this  year,  or  any  year,  for  that 
matter,  was  Kenneth  Smith’s  Elizabeth  Noble;  white  standards, 
pure  purple  falls. 

Anytime  by  Mrs.  Cavagnaro  of  Memphis,  introduced  this  year 
by  Tell  Muhlestein,  was  seen  here  as  a  seedling,  and  was  greatly 
admired  during  the  1954  Meeting.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  a 
round  Mohr  type  flower  in  white  with  pale  chartreuse  lines  at  the 
haft;  a  real  beauty.  (Alva  Superba  x  Lady  Mohr). 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  plicata  yet  seen  is  J.  M.  Gibson's 
Taholah — dusky  rose  and  yellow  is  my  inadequate  description  of 
a  truly  beautiful  and  novel  flower. 

Inca  Chief,  exhibited  by  James  L.  White  of  Salt  Lake  City  was 
“Queen’’  of  the  Utah  Iris  Society’s  1956  Show,  and  was  King  of  the 
Garden  wherever  seen. 

The  advent  of  the  new  whites  with  tangerine  or  red  beards  is 
interesting:  Hall’s  Collegiate,  Schreiner’s  Gay  Lavinia,  and  De 
Forest’s  Snow  Fire,  with  more  soon  to  come.  Snow  Fire,  I  think, 
is  by  far  the  finest  yet  seen. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Lucile  L.  Miller 

The  New  Mexico  Iris  Society  now  has  125  members,  including 
forty  AIS  members.  This  membership  is  state  wide.  There  were 
only  nine  state  AIS  members  before  we  organized.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  for  fifty  AIS  membership. 

Bearded,  Sibericas,  spurias,  and  bulbous  iris  do  well  here. 
Japanese  iris  will  not  tolerate  the  lime  in  our  soil.  Oncobreds  also 
do  well  here.  Many  plant  the  oncobreds  right  in  the  beds  with 
the  tall  bearded.  They  seem  to  have  the  substance  to  take  our  sun 
and  wind  even  better  than  some  of  the  tall  bearded. 

Some  members  are  having  good  success  with  the  Aril  species. 
Our  conditions  are  so  similar  to  their  natural  habitat. 

The  wind  sometimes  plays  havoc  with  the  real  high  tall  bearded, 
but  most  gardens  are  walled  in  and  iris  do  not  grow  as  tall  here  as 
in  California. 

I  returned  from  the  convention  convinced  that  the  ideal  way 
to  plan  an  iris  and  perennial  garden  in  our  state  is  in  providing 
more  partial  afternoon  shade.  Most  of  the  gardens  seen  there  had 
many  trees  and  shrubs  in  their  landscape. 
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The  browns,  as  Malay  and  Argus  Pheasant,  fade  badly  in  our 
hot  sun  but  old  Bryce  Canyon  stands  erect  and  takes  it.  Some  of 
the  pinks  and  blues  fade  more  than  others.  Happy  Birthday  and 
Pink  Formal  hold  up  well,  and  also  Illustrious,  a  blue. 

Rocket  and  Prospector  fade  badly  in  the  full  sun.  Truly  Yours, 
with  all  its  tissue  paper  texture,  stands  up.  This  is  at  the  top  of 
the  iris  list  for  my  money. 

The  iris  in  my  garden  that  attracted  special  attention  from 
visitors  this  year  were:  Hurricane,  Illustrious,  Limelight,  Wood- 
mont  Plume,  Alary  Randall,  Fire  Dance,  Color  Carnival,  Spring 
Romance,  Happy  Birthday,  Concord  Velvet,  Garnet  Glow,  Spell¬ 
bound,  Pierre  Alenard,  Chivalry,  Pinafore  Lass,  and  Lady  Ilse. 

There  are  some  twice-bloomers  that  will  rebloom  here  in  the 
fall,  but  most  of  them  are  very  temperamental.  They  need  to  be 
planted  in  a  southern,  protected  spot  to  avoid  the  early  frosts. 

There  were  seven  of  our  members  who  attended  the  AIS  conven¬ 
tion.  Airs.  Ruth  Pressey  and  I  attended  the  pre-convention  tour  to 
Yuma,  Arizona.  The  spuria  and  Louisiana  seedlings  in  Dr.  Corliss’ 
garden  were  lovely,  but  there  were  so  few  tall  bearded  iris  seen  in 
any  garden,  and  these  were  older  varieties  which  seemed  to  do  well. 

The  conditions  in  Arizona  are  so  similar  to  those  of  New  Alexico, 
except  for  more  heat  there,  that  it  would  seem  the  newer  varieties 
of  tall  bearded  could  easily  be  grown  if  given  partial  shade. 

Aly  choice  of  tall  bearded  seen  at  the  convention  were:  Ultra 
Violet  (Buss)  a  gorgeous  violet;  Ruffled  Taffeta,  a  gracefully 
ruffled  deep  pinkish  lavender  over-all  with  contrasting  cream  col¬ 
ored  beard;  Desert  Twilight,  a  semi-ruffled  delicate  violet  lobelia, 
fused  with  warm  mauvewood  at  haft;  Lantana,  a  brilliant  golden 
tan,  flushed  with  tints  of  bright  violet  and  blue  with  heavy  yellow 
beard.  Murray’s  Gold  Dust  was  the  best  gold  seen.  Craig’s  Mary 
McClellan  was  an  outstanding  giant  deep  blue.  His  Lois  Craig,  a 
vibrant  red  blend,  is  another  must  have. 

Liking  the  oncos  and  plicatas,  Engraved  is  on  my  list,  a  white 
with  a  network  of  steel  engraving.  Walker’s  Channel  Islands, 
cream  standards,  yellow-green  falls  interested  me  because  of  my 
breeding  for  the  greens.  His  Mohr  Alajesty,  buff  colored  standards, 
falls  overlaid  with  wine  color,  was  lovely. 

Austin’s  Persian  Lace,  an  oncogelia  hybrid  with  silvery  pink, 
violet  veins  is  just  out  of  this  world.  I  guess  I  have  fallen  hard 
for  the  Arils  and  their  hybrids. 

Great  Day  is  a  deep  red  plicata.  Gay  Paree,  with  white  stand¬ 
ards,  lemon  yellow  falls,  fading  to  white,  just  took  our  breath 
away.  Murray’s  Dark  Chocolate  was  the  best  dark  brown  seen. 

Other  top  notch  new  iris  were:  Black  Taffeta,  (Songer)  a  black- 
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purple  self,  including  beard,  an  improvement  in  the  dark  class; 
Wedding  Bouquet,  a  big  ruffled  pure  white;  Tell’s  Swan  Ballet, 
another  ruffled  flaring  all  white;  plus  White  Peacock,  were  the  out¬ 
standing  whites.  Schreiner’s  Firetail  was  the  finest  yellow  plicata. 
Valimar,  a  lovely  huge  apricot,  and  Tompkins’  Great  Day,  a  deep 
red  plicata,  were  outstanding. 

YUMA  VALLEY  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Redford,  President 
Yuma,  Arizona 

The  Yuma  Valley  Iris  Society,  organized  in  September,  1955, 
has  a  small  but  active  membership.  In  May,  when  meetings  ad¬ 
journed  for  the  summer,  the  group  could  look  back  on  a  satisfying 
number  of  accomplished  projects. 

The  members  donated  from  their  garden  surplus  over  500  spuria 
and  tall  bearded  rhizomes  which  were  planted  at  Yuma  and 
Somerton  schools  and  city  parks,  and  in  Yuma  at  the  Armory  which 
houses  the  Yuma  Flower  Show,  the  Carnegie  Library,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Elizabeth  Post  Auditorium.  Junior  gardeners  and 
Garden  Council  members  who  co-operated  with  the  planting  were 
given  rhizomes  to  further  their  interest  in  iris. 

Five  conducted  tours  by  garden  club  members  and  school  chil¬ 
dren  were  arranged,  to  visit  iris  plantings  of  Society  members. 

Four  lectures  on  iris,  with  colored  slides,  were  given  to  garden 
clubs  and  junior  gardeners  at  schools,  with  three  more  programs 
scheduled  for  this  fall  to  show  slides  made  by  the  president  at  the 
Los  Angeles  convention. 

An  educational  exhibit  on  iris,  which  won  a  special  award  ribbon, 
was  shown  at  the  Yuma  spring  Flower  Show.  Horticultural  and 
hybridizing  information,  Dykes  Medal  winners  shown  in  color, 
the  list  of  100  best,  and  a  pastel  crayon  rainbow  with  correspond¬ 
ingly  colored  iris  super-imposed  on  it  were  featured  in  posters. 
Masses  of  tall  bearded,  spuria,  Louisiana,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  iris 
were  plainly  labelled  as  to  variety  and  name.  About  one  hundred 
rhizomes  of  ochroleuca,  donated  by  a  member,  were  given  away, 
and  catalogs  were  available  for  those  interested  in  obtaining  them. 
The  only  tri-color  ribbon  awarded  at  this  Flower  Show  went  to  a 
four  foot  stalk  of  Tom  Craig’s  superb  blue  Headlands  which  I 
exhibited. 

The  most  rewarding  project  of  all  was  the  Yuma  Society’s  Pre- 
Convention  Tour  April  23rd,  when  our  small  group  were  hosts  to 
some  thirty  AIS  members  who  stopped  over  with  us,  enroute  to  the 
convention  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  William  T.  Earnest,  Chairman  of 
Reservations,  wrote  the  AIS  Regional  Vice-Presidents  and  other 
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officers,  who  passed  the  word  in  their  own  groups.  The  tour  began 
at  5  a.m.  with  a  desert  trek  and  a  sunrise  breakfast  at  a  fishing 
lodge  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River.  At  9:30  the  group  re¬ 
assembled  for  a  tour  by  chartered  bus  to  six  gardens  in  Yuma  and 
the  Yuma  Valley  and  Somerton  sections.  Luncheon  was  served  in 
the  Corliss  gardens  at  Somerton,  where  Dr.  Philip  Corliss’  spuria 
and  tall  bearded  seedlings  were  in  luxuriant  bloom,  and  also  there 
was  a  good  showing  of  bloom  on  his  Louisianas  and  early  day 
lilies.  A  side  trip  to  the  picturesque  border  town  of  San  Luis, 
Old  Mexico,  followed.  The  day  ended  with  a  banquet  at  Hotel 
Stardust,  with  Mrs.  L.  Bauersfeld,  the  "Alirandy”  of  rose,  radio  and 
TV  fame,  as  guest  speaker,  followed  by  panel  discussions  on 
iris  and  a  showing  of  colored  slides. 

The  Yuma  group  feels  fortunate  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
meet  and  know  so  many  of  the  fine  iris  people  who  heretofore  had 
been  only  names  in  the  Bulletins.  Their  encouragement  and 
practical  advice  on  every  phase  of  iris  growing  were  of  great  help. 
Air.  and  Airs.  B.  E.  Ellis  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  passed  on  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  dwarfs  and  have  launched  us  on  planting  the  first  of 
those  to  be  used  in  this  area  in  any  great  degree.  Airs.  Staten  Nunn 
from  the  Houston  Spuria  Society  urged  us  to  plant  more  spurias  in 
wider  color  ranges  and  was  well  pleased,  as  was  Aliss  Eleanor  Hill, 
with  the  quality  of  the  spuria  seedlings  in  the  garden  of  our  group’s 
hybridizer,  Dr.  Corliss.  Dr.  Homer  Metcalf  of  Bozeman,  Montana, 
and  Robert  Jensen  of  Idaho  had  insight  into  our  soil  problem, 
ribbons  of  alluvial  silt  and  sand,  and  advised  addition  of  plenty 
of  organic  matter  and  experiments  with  various  fertilizers  to  cope 
with  our  acknowledged  problem  of  rapid  increase  but  somewhat 
scanty  bloom.  Mrs.  Ruth  Pressey  and  Airs.  Lucile  Miller  of  the 
newly  founded  Albuquerque  iris  society  were  morale  boosters  for 
our  own  new  group.  It  was  fun  to  identify  the  protagonists  of 
Geddes  Douglas’  delightful  "Fable  of  the  Dog  Collar’’  as  our 
guests,  the  Ira  Woods  of  Providence,  N.  J.,  and  when  Dr.  and 
Airs.  V.  R.  Frederick  arrived,  to  meet  Clancy,  of  "Clancy  Lowers 
the  Boom”  renown  in  an  earlier  Bulletin.  Our  visitors,  all  persons 
of  stature  in  the  iris  world,  were  a  warmly  friendly,  modest  group, 
most  generous  in  overlooking  the  gaps  in  new  iris  collections  and 
in  advising  us  from  their  own  backlogs  of  experience. 

Several  other  irisarians  visited  us  briefly  the  week  before  the 
Pre-Convention  Tour.  Airs.  Guy  Rogers,  Helen  McCaughey,  and 
Bea  Limpus  arrived  first,  a  carload  of  Southern  charm  and  sound 
iris  knowledge.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Stafford  Jory  of  Berkeley  caught 
their  Gaza,  Blue  Elegance,  and  Morning  Blue  off  guard  in  my 
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garden,  none  of  these  Jory  iris  having  yet  come  into  bloom.  The 
W.  H.  Scotts  dropped  in  and  were  persuaded  to  meet  with  the 
Yuma  Society  that  evening,  when  “Scotty"  encouraged  and  ad¬ 
vised  us,  and  showed  colored  slides,  some  of  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen,  of  their  recent  European  tour.  (And  speaking  of  Scotty, 
how  many  convention  visitors  saw  those  strictly-from-outer-space 
variegatas  at  Iris  Gulch?) 

Yuma  has  a  twelve  months  growing  season  and  extremely  high 
summer  temperatures.  Many  modifications  of  growing  technique 
are  needed,  but  there  are  compensations.  Oncobreds  do  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  here  and  in  Mrs.  Evans’  garden  even  Susiana  re¬ 
turns  each  year.  The  Milliken  and  Craig  iris  seem  particularly  well 
adapted  to  our  climate,  and  Tom  Craig’s  winter  bloomers  give 
top  performance.  His  handsome  Joseph’s  Mantle  bloomed  in  my 
garden  in  December,  January,  March  and  April  in  different  clumps, 
sending  up  bloom  stalks  with  as  many  as  nine  open  blooms  to  the 
stem,  and  increasing  well.  Many  iris,  especially  the  pinks  and  light 
blues,  bleach  under  our  desert  sun,  but  the  Craig  fancies,  plicatas 
and  the  metallic,  Savage  types,  hold  their  strong,  clear  colors  and 
maintain  good  crisp  substance.  And  in  Yuma  at  iris  time,  the 
temperatures  are  already  in  the  high  90s  or  low  hundreds  on  many 
days,  so  substance  and  unfading  color  are  important.  Blue  Violet, 
Blue  Rhythm,  and  Chivalry  hold  up  well,  and  Sky  Ranger,  Shining 
Waters,  and  Azure  Skies  are  used  with  the  old  variety  Chrysolite 
as  my  garden's  common  denominators.  But  Helen  McGregor, 
even  in  partial  shade,  is  so  completely  white  that  most  visitors  are 
convinced  it  has  been  mislabelled.  For  garden  purposes  it  is 
equally  lovely  as  a  white. 

In  my  garden,  where  increase  is  good,  rot  minimal,  but  bloom 
somewhat  scanty,  I  am  experimenting  with  composted  cotton  trash 
from  the  local  cotton  gin,  superphosphate  this  year  instead  of  the 
usual  balanced  fertilizer,  and  a  general  reduction  in  nitrogen. 
Possibly  I  must  adopt  the  rather  heroic  procedure,  often  used  here, 
of  forcing  dormancy  by  digging  every  rhizome  in  late  July  and 
replanting  in  early  October,  meanwhile  renovating  the  beds  with 
plenty  of  fertilizer  and  5  pounds  of  bone  meal  per  hundred  square 
feet  and  irrigating  for  the  succeeding  weeks  until  replanting  time. 
This  makes  floriferous,  sturdy  clumps  the  following  season.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  with  the  mercury  ranging  from  110  to  120  in  mid 
summer,  the  Yuma  gardener  is  likely  to  be  dormant  even  if  his  iris 
are  not.  But  if  the  tall-bearded  iris  fancier  is  to  silence  the  Cas- 
sandras  who  truly  believe  that  only  spurias  and  Louisianas  will  grow 
in  our  hot  desert  valley,  something  like  that  may  need  to  be  made 
standard  operating  procedure  for  many  of  us.  Time  will  tell. 
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REPORT  FROM  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

Ralph  Johnson 

The  Phoenix  Iris  and  Daylily  Club  is  in  its  sixth  year  with  present 
membership  of  35;  about  10  of  whom  are  AIS  members.  We 
meet  monthly  except  January  and  December  and  participate  in 
supporting  the  Valley  Garden  Center  which  offers  meeting  and 
show  facilities  for  some  40  Garden  clubs  in  the  Phoenix  Area  and 
sponsors  the  Annual  Spring  Show  which  includes  an  extensive  class 
for  iris  of  all  types.  There  is  definitely  a  growing  interest  in  iris 
and  many  new  iris  gardeners  are  being  interested  each  year. 

In  view  of  our  mild  winters  we  have  a  much  earlier  blooming 
period  than  probably  elsewhere,  starting  in  January  and,  depending 
on  the  coolness  of  the  spring,  lasting  until  early  May.  However, 
some  of  the  late  bloomers  do  not  do  so  well  here:  for  example, 
Mattie  Gates  and  Spanish  Peaks.  Outstanding  last  year  of  the 
early  bloomers  were  Joseph’s  Mantle,  Rich  Raiment  and  Peshawar. 
Also  Louise  Starker,  dwarf  white,  started  blooming  in  November 
and  continued  through  the  middle  of  April.  You  will  note  in  the 
following  list  that  it  includes  quite  a  number  of  the  old-timer  varie¬ 
ties,  but  they  do  real  well  here.  They  are  not  listed  in  any  order 
of  preference:  New  Snow,  Snow  Flurry,  Lady  Boscawen,  Katherine 
Fay,  and  White  Ruffles.  Some  of  the  blues  have  a  tendency  to  fade 
in  our  sun,  especially  Helen  McGregor.  Others  good  are  Cahokia, 
Helen  Fitzgerald,  Peg  Debagh,  Jane  Phillips,  Blue  Valley,  and 
Sky  Ranger.  Among  the  yellows,  most  of  which  do  well:  Zantha, 
Gold  Sovereign,  Leading  Lady,  Orangeman,  Montecito.  Pinks: 
Hit  Parade,  China  Maid,  Courtier,  Pink  Formal,  Hi  Time.  Reds: 
Majorette,  Pacemaker,  Oriental  Glory,  Savage,  Ranger.  Browns: 
Bryce  Canyon,  Pretty  Quadroon,  Argus  Pheasant.  Creams:  Desert 
Song,  Amandine.  Plicatas:  Minnie  Colquitt,  Gay  Border,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Blue  Shimmer,  Aldura.  Variegata:  Spanish  Fandango.  Others: 
Pinnacle,  Violet  Harmony,  Esquire,  and  Elmohr. 

There  are  many  more,  but  we  feel  the  above  to  be  a  fairly 
representative  group  that  do  grow  well  in  this  climate  which  has 
many  complications  with  hot  dry  conditions  and  heavy  alkaline 
water. 

NEW  MEXICO  IRIS  SOCIETY 
NEWSLETTER 

Congratulations ! 

We  express  our  most  sincere  congratulations  to  our  President 
on  his  recent  appointment  as  Vice-President  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  We  are  very  happy  for  you.  Dr.  Castetter. 
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Our  first  annual  banquet  at  the  Fez  Club  was  a  huge  success, 
thanks  largely  to  the  long  and  diligent  efforts  of  Pearl  Lambert,  who 
made  most  of  the  arrangements.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  acted  as 
host  and  hostess,  and  Tom  Greene  assisted  Wade  Palmer  in  greet¬ 
ing  us  at  the  door.  The  lovely  arrangement  for  the  speakers’  table 
was  the  work  of  Betty  Hill. 

After  a  brief  message  from  Dr.  Castetter,  the  meeting  was  turned 
over  to  Lucile  Miller,  who  acted  as  mistress  of  ceremonies.  We 
heard  in  turn  from  Ruth  Pressey,  Ruth  Sundt,  Eve  Mount,  and 
Ruth  Kilbey  regarding  various  phases  of  convention  and  pre¬ 
convention  activities.  Unhappily  Gertie  May  Barnes  was  unable  to 
be  with  us  that  evening.  Though  the  approaches  of  the  several 
speakers  were  quite  varied,  they  all  seemed  to  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion:  iris  growers  are  pretty  fine  people  wherever  you  find 
them,  and  their  hosts  and  hostesses  on  the  West  Coast  had  showed 
them  a  really  good  time.  They  urged  us  all  to  think  in  terms  of 
attending  next  year’s  convention  if  possible.  Eve  Mount  and  Gene 
Sundt  brought  the  meeting  to  a  colorful  close  with  slides  taken 
by  the  convention-goers,  Eve  doing  the  “commentating”  as  Gene 
projected  the  slides. 

And  now,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  not  only  timely  but  will  stim¬ 
ulate  a  continuing  series  of  articles  on  gardening  and  research  as  per¬ 
tains  to  iris,  we  bring  you  a  reprint  of  an  article  from  the  New 
Mexico  Gardener,  written  by  one  of  our  members.  We  feel  that  it  is 
an  able  discussion  of  some  general  aspects  of  the  history  of  iris  and 
its  culture  in  our  desert  country.  Naturally  there  will  be  some  di¬ 
vergency  of  opinion  among  our  members  on  certain  aspects  of  iris 
culture.  We  shall  certainly  welcome  any  discussion  of  a  letter- 
to-the-editor  sort,  as  well  as  any  papers  you  may  wish  to  submit  on 
iris,  iris  culture,  and  iris  breeding.  Please  share  your  knowledge  and 
experience  with  us. 

Iris  for  Southwest  Gardens 

Ruth  Pressey,  Albuquerque 

Found  native  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world  and  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  except  Florida,  iris  comprise  some  800  species 
of  some  50  genera.  The  ancient  Egyptian  Pharoahs  collected  them 
for  their  gardens,  as  we  know  from  the  carvings  on  their  temples, 
and  iris-root  (or  orris-root)  has  been  a  staple  of  use  for  perfumes, 
dentifrices,  and  sachets  since  the  beginning  of  history. 

The  Iris  Germanica,  or  bearded  iris,  are  particularly  adapted 
to  our  Southwest.  Here,  too,  the  exotic  hybrids  of  bearded  on 
Oncocyclus,  the  so-called  “Onco  breds,”  may  be  enjoyed  due  to 
our  moderate  winters.  In  fact,  the  true  Oncocyclus,  such  as 
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Gatesii  and  Susiana,  also  flourish  and  never  cease  to  amaze.  These 
are  the  “lilies  of  the  field"  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  they  come 
from  the  Holy  Land,  which  has  a  climate  much  like  ours. 

All  Oncobreds  are  not  “Mohrs,”  but  the  name  has  caught  on. 
A  timely  cross  from  Gatesii  ( onco )  on  a  bearded  plicata,  Parisiana, 
produced  William  Mohr,  from  which,  after  long-disappointing 
trials,  finally  came  the  famous  Capitola.  Capitola  had  fertile  pollen 
and  so  became  the  parent  and  then  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of 
“Mohrs”  and  resulting  in  the  Dykes  Medal  winner,  Elmohr.  Now  an 
enchanting  array  of  white,  yellow,  sky  blue,  and  red,  as  well 
as  the  violet  tones  first  achieved,  await  the  connoisseur. 

The  Oncobreds  are  characterized  by  subtle  veining  throughout 
narrow  foliage,  and  often  small  rhizomes.  But  oh,  the  blossoms!  !  ! 
In  varieties  near  the  type  one  finds  a  diffused  beard  or  signal  patch 
below  the  beard.  The  flower  is  copious,  ruffled,  square  of  form, 
and  may  be  very  large  with  wide  style  arms.  Oncobreds  may  be 
handled  the  same  as  the  true  bearded  varieties.  A  nice  hobbv  is  a 
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“Mohr  garden.” 

This  is  not  only  the  Atomic  Age — it  is  also  the  Iris  Age.  Almost 
incredible  advances  have  been  made  in  the  breeding  of  this  one 
flower,  and  that  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Even  the  rose  falls 
short  of  the  performance  of  the  new  iris.  There  is  no  other  flower 
having  the  amazing  color  range  and  no  other  flower  as  striking  in 
its  color  combinations  unless  it  be  the  less  known  Epiphillum  or 
Orchid  Cactus.  The  beautiful  iris  foliage,  too,  offers  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  all  other  foliages  and  is  an  asset  to  the  perennial  border 
even  when  the  plant  is  not  in  bloom.  For  would-be  gardeners  not 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  our  area,  here  is  an  easy  subject, 
success  assured.  A  little  work,  a  little  sweat,  and  pure  delight! 

Iris  enjoy  a  warm  spring  with  abundant  water  during  their  grow¬ 
ing  season  (this  we  can  supply),  and  then  they  want  a  period  of 
heat  and  drying,  or  resting.  Thus  they  rest  during  the  vacation  pe¬ 
riod  and  need  little  or  no  care  at  this  time.  They  bloom  almost 
a  month  earlier  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  peak  of  their  rainbow  glory  during  May.  They  may  be 
moved  following  the  blooming  season. 

The  three  problems  of  growing  iris  elsewhere  are  lacking  here. 
We  do  not  have  the  prolonged  periods  of  wet  common  to  the  East; 


Mr.  Robert  Schreiner  of  Schreiner's  Iris  Garden  Salem,  Oregon,  Miss  Joan  Burge  and 
Mr.  Carl  Milliken  of  Arcadia,  California  enjoy  a  brief  chat  on  the  convention 
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the  iris  borer  is  not  a  dweller  in  our  land;  and  root  rot  may  never 
be  a  problem.  Sometimes  an  infected  rhizome  is  shipped  in. 
True  root  rot  is  characterized  by  a  foul  odor,  unmistakable  once 
experienced,  and  by  messy  deterioration  of  the  root.  Both  the 
diseased  plant  and  the  soil  surrounding  it  should  be  destroyed  by 
burning.  Sometimes  sound  parts  of  a  cherished  plant  may  be 
salvaged  by  cutting,  sunning,  dusting  with  sulphur,  and  replanting 
in  clean  ground.  Root  rot  is  a  true  infectious  disease,  but  careful 
garden  practice  can  keep  this  area  free  of  it. 

The  occasional  troubles  we  do  have  are  not  serious  ones.  Over¬ 
watering  produces  “firing”  in  which  the  foliage  turns  red-brown 
and  dies  out  of  season.  The  treatment  described  above  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Watering  at  night  and  overcrowding  may  produce  leaf  spot, 
similar  to  that  on  roses.  Infected  foliage  should  be  cut  off 
and  burned,  after  which  the  plant  may  be  dusted  with  sulphur. 
Some  damage  may  occasionally  be  caused  by  a  waxy  aphis  which 
breeds  in  the  leaf  folds  and  causes  scarring  of  the  tender  bloom 
stalks  as  they  develop.  An  early  heavy  application  of  Black  Leaf 
40  or  DX  is  recommended.  Sow  bugs  and  cut-worms  are  also 
destructive.  Often  a  decaying  rhizome  will  be  found  to  harbor  a 
thriving  family  of  larvae  of  the  sow  bug.  The  “nose”  test  will  tell 
whether  this  rot  is  due  to  mechanical  damage  or  infection. 

Culture  is  simple.  We  plant  an  inch  deeper  here  than  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  elsewhere,  since  we  can  control  our  watering.  Cover 
the  rhizome  with  an  inch  of  soil.  Let  the  roots  penetrate  more 
deeply,  on  a  downward  slant  where  they  can  remain  moist  and 
cool  while  the  rhizome  itself  enjoys  the  warmth  of  the  surface.  Do 
not  mulch.  Mulching  material  is  a  hiding  place  for  both  sow  bugs 
and  cut- worms.  Remove  dead  foliage  to  keep  the  garden  present¬ 
able.  Do  not  allow  any  clump  to  become  over-crowded.  Most 
varieties  will  benefit  by  being  broken  down  to  singles  or  doubles 
every  third  year.  If  the  effect  of  a  clump  is  desired,  replant  the 
single  rhizomes  in  clusters  of  seven  to  ten  of  a  kind,  allowing  some 
six  to  eight  inches  between  plants.  This  will  allow  air  circula¬ 
tion,  sunshine,  and  adequate  nourishment  for  the  roots. 

After  the  blooming  period  cut  back  the  bloom  stalks  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  ground,  remove  and  burn  them.  Leaf  folds  on 
the  bloom  stalk  are  the  nesting  places  of  aphis  and  other  insects. 
For  this  reason  do  not  include  them  in  your  compost  heaps  or  pits. 
Foliage  is  cut  back  only  in  cases  of  disease  or  when  transplanting. 
Leaves  are  a  plant’s  stomach.  Their  activity  following  the  bloom 
period  makes  the  plant  food,  which,  stored  in  the  rhizome  over 
the  winter,  allows  the  quick  growth  and  bloom  the  following  year. 
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1  oday  s  iris  are  man-made.  Each  is  someone’s  reward  for  pain¬ 
staking  labor  and  care,  someone’s  dream  come  true.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  old  and  new  varieties.  Largely  these  new 
creations  are  the  work  of  amateurs,  hobbyists,  tired  people  seeking 
the  release  that  creative  gardening  gives.  These  enthusiasts — often 
doctors,  by  the  way — are  creating  for  us  new  hybrids,  new  shapes, 
new  colors.  Now  we  have  brown  iris  and  the  enticing  flamingo 
pinks  without  a  trace  of  blue,  which  was  the  original  color  of  iris. 
So  we  seek  green  flowers  and  a  true  red.  There  are  now  those  that 
bloom  “monthly,”  as  do  hybrid  tea  roses.  Some  may  be  tailored  and 
others  crimped  and  ruffled  with  lace-like  adornment.  Whatever 
your  taste,  there  is  something  nice  to  delight  you.  Ordinary  garden 
practice  will  grow  them  with  amazing  results,  limited  only  by  the 
heredity  of  the  variety  itself.  The  old  kinds  had  12-24  chromosomes 
(or  determining  characteristics,  if  you  will)  while  these  new  crea¬ 
tions  have  48.  In  my  garden  this  spring  there  was  amazement  over 
Top  Flight,  admiration  for  Cloud  Cap,  and  reactions  from  squeal¬ 
ing  to  tears  over  the  winsome  little  Oncobred,  Oyez.  Early  one 
morning  I  found  myself  saying  “I  don’t  believe  it”  over  and  over 
again.  Everyone  who  saw  Bronze  Brocade  in  bloom  wanted  it  even 
though  it  must  be  staked. 

So  what  is  a  good  iris?  First,  one  which  delights  you.  Then  one 
which  will  grow  for  you.  If  it  will  also  take  a  blue  ribbon  for  you, 
so  much  the  better.  We  want  appealing  color,  or  striking  color  and 
texture  to  withstand  wind  and  sun.  We  want  superb  branching, 
style,  carriage — call  it  what  you  will.  Add  tall,  strong  stems 
and  fragrance  and  you  have  it.  For  variety  you  may  add  to 
your  iris  collection  spurias,  Siberians,  and  the  bulbous  Dutch  iris. 
These,  too,  do  well  here. 

So  be  about  it.  Some  of  the  finest  iris  collections  are  here  in 
the  Southwest.  Very  soon,  too,  you  will  be  wearing  last  year’s 
hat  and  buying  that  new  apricot-orange  iris  with  the  amazing  red 
beard. 


NATIONAL  IRIS  GARDENS 
Mrs.  Howard  Weed 
QUALITY  IRIS 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
7675  S.W.  170th  Ave. 
Beaverton,  Oregon 


ROE  NURSERY 

10371  N.  White  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Over  1000  varieties  of  Iris 
Over  400  varieties  of  Mums 

(Many  of  my  own  Mum  introductions) 
Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 
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REGION  THIRTEEN 

Washington  and  Oregon 


J.  H.  Ho  AGE,  RVP 


Regional  news  started  last  November  when,  following  a  very 
mild  fall,  freezing  weather  struck  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
held  us  in  deep  freeze  temperatures  for  a  week  with  no  snow  for 
protection.  Widespread  loss  of  fruit  trees,  roses,  garden  shrubs,  and 
irises  resulted.  Gardens  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  Region  suf¬ 
fered  losses.  Several  areas  suffered  such  severe  losses  that  they 
were  forced  to  cancel  their  iris  shows.  However,  all  was  not 
black,  the  iris  that  did  survive  the  winter  were  grown  over  a  long, 
cool  spring  and  excellent  bloom  resulted. 

A  ten-page  Regional  bulletin  was  published  in  March  and  fea¬ 
tured  many  varietal  comments  and  an  informative  article  on  West 
Coast  Native  Irises  by  Roy  Davidson.  Local  iris  society  news  and 
show  reports  were  included. 

In  planning  for  the  future  development  of  Region  13,  Mr.  Roy 
Davidson  of  Colton,  Washington  was  appointed  Assistant  RVP. 
This  is  the  start  of  an  organization  which  will  be  formed  to  govern 
the  affairs  of  Region  13. 

The  National  Meeting  of  the  AIS  in  Los  Angeles  started  the  bloom 
season  for  some  twenty  members  of  Region  13  who  attended  the 
four-day  affair. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northwest  Group  of  the  Dwarf 
Iris  Society  was  held  May  6,  1956  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Hubbard  at  Olympia,  Washington.  The  regular  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Seattle  Dwarf  Test  Garden  located  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Leona  Mahood  was  cancelled  because  of  severe  winter  damage. 
The  informal  Olympia  meeting  was  attended  by  twenty-five  Dwarf 
enthusiasts.  A  plant  sale  was  held  to  raise  funds  for  the  group’s 
activities. 

Iris  shows  were  held  in  Portland  and  Umatilla,  Oregon;  Wash¬ 
ington  shows  were  held  in  Spokane  and  Richland;  and  exhibition 
shows  were  held  in  Walla  Walla  and  Seattle. 

Following  several  months  of  preparation,  the  Yakima  Valley  Iris 
Society  was  formed  and  Mrs.  Alexia  Gerberg  of  Naches,  Washing¬ 
ton  was  elected  President.  They  now  have  over  thirty  members. 

The  Annual  Regional  Meeting,  originally  scheduled  for  Yakima, 
Washington,  was  moved  because  of  a  serious  flood  threat  that 
fortunately  abated.  A  dinner  meeting  was  held  in  Richland,  Wash¬ 
ington  on  May  19  with  about  fifty  persons  attending.  Slides  of  the 
1955  and  1956  National  Meetings  were  shown  and  a  raffle  of  iris 
rhizomes  was  conducted.  On  May  20,  a  Garden  Tour  was  held  in 
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REGION  THIRTEEN,  THE  RVP 

Joseph  H.  Hoage — 

“I  was  born  and  raised  in  Topeka,  Kansas  in  1924.  My  family  moved 
to  Denver,  Colorado  in  1938.  I  remained  there  until  1948  when  upon 

graduation  from  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado  with  a 
degree  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  I  moved  to  Richmond,  Washington. 

I  work  for  the  General  Electric  Company  here  at  the  Hanford  Atomic 
Products  Operation  which  GE  operates  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  am  employed  as  a  Project  Engineer. 

My  recent  interest  in  iris  started  in  1951,  however,  I  always  had  an 

interest  in  gardening  which  I  picked  up  from  my  father. 

My  iris  interest  lies  primarily  in  tall  bearded  varieties,  but  I  have  grown 
almost  every  type  and  kind  of  iris  that  I  could  obtain  at  some  time  or  other. 
In  importing  irises  from  C.  G.  van  Tubergen  in  Holland  I  became  interested 
in  hybrid  amaryllis  and  those  take  up  my  time  and  interest  in  the  winter 
months.  I  do  not  do  hybridizing  with  them  as  yet,  but  am  concentrating 
on  their  cultural  perfection  first. 

My  first  serious  iris  seedlings  will  bloom  next  year,  so  I  am  an  amateur 
hybridizer  in  that  field.  I  believe'  that  I  like  growing  iris  better  than  hybridiz¬ 
ing,  but  time  may  change  that.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  regional  and  national  affairs  of  the  AIS,  and  for  the 

present  am  devoting  my  energies  in  that  line.  If  I  can  create  or  help  to 

create  a  better  organization  of  my  own  region,  and  thus  help  the  entire 
group,  I  feel  that  my  efforts  will  have  been  well  spent. 

I  was  married  in  1949  and  Margaret  has  accompanied  me  on  almost 
all  of  my  iris  trips.  She  is  slowly  becoming  an  iris  enthusiast  instead  of  an 
admirer. 
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Walla  Walla  finishing  with  a  picnic  luncheon.  The  1957  Regional 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

On  June  15,  the  Inland  Empire  Iris  Society  held  its  annual  din¬ 
ner  meeting  in  Spokane,  Washington  with  over  100  persons  at¬ 
tending.  A  favorable  report  concerning  the  groups  public  park 
planting  of  iris  was  made.  (The  planting  was  started  in  July,  1956.) 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hoage,  RVP,  gave  a  report  of  Regional  and  National  Iris 
matters.  Slides  of  the  1956  national  meeting  followed. 

The  Regional  Membership  Campaign  was  started  with  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  C.  Jones  of  Portland  as  Chairman.  The  Region  acquired  sev¬ 
eral  very  recent  iris  introductions  to  be  grown  this  year  and  the 
increase  distributed  as  prizes  in  1957,  as  the  campaign  closes  too 
late  for  planting  in  Region  13. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  we  noted  the  Dykes  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Fred  DeForest  for  First  Violet  and  that  twenty-five 
of  the  iris  receiving  Honorable  Mention  this  year  were  Region  13 
introduced  iris.  That's  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  given. 

Almost  100  per  cent  of  our  Judges  turned  in  Varietal  Comments 
for  1956.  The  following  comments  are  taken  from  those  reports: 
Spanish  Whim  (Shoop),  one  of  the  outstanding  iris  seen  at  the 
National  Meeting.  Spanish  Orange  by  the  Wilson  color  chart,  a 
warm  apricot  pink,  beautifully  formed  flowers,  good  branching  on 
a  strong  stem  from  a  vigorous  plant.  No  other  iris  has  this  color. 
Dotted  Swiss  (Sass),  outstanding  blue  plicata.  Wide  ruffly  flow¬ 
ers  of  extra  pure  white  ground  with  deft  marking  of  bright  blue. 
Taholah  (Gibson),  large  flower  of  cream  yellow  ground,  beautifully 
marked  in  deep  rose;  form  and  substance  excellent,  plant  neat 
and  vigorous,  a  very  fine  addition  to  the  plicata  class. 

May  Magic  (Schreiner),  newest  in  the  series  of  cool,  lilac  pinks 
started  by  Pink  Plume.  This  light  pink  color  is  smooth  and  clean, 
substance  and  form  are  good,  but  it  could  stand  better  branching. 
Gay  Paree  (Plough),  very  different  in  color,  white  with  chartreuse 
shoulders  and  geranium  red  beard.  Throws  excellent  seedlings. 

Truly  Fair  (Plough),  bright  medium  pink  with  very  red  beard. 
Flowers  are  wide  and  full,  good  substance.  Stalk  is  tall,  which 
is  good  for  pinks,  however,  branching  is  high.  Makes  a  beautiful 
two-year  clump. 

Butterscotch  Kiss  (Plough),  a  lovely  color,  real  butterscotch  and 
all  done  up  in  lace  and  frills.  This  is  superior  to  Carmela.  Stalk 
is  tall,  but  iris  has  size  and  branching  to  match.  Will  be  intro¬ 
duced  next  year. 

Inky  Bluebeard  (Noyd),  color  is  black-purple.  Flowers  are  small, 
but  the  beard  is  a  startling  contrast  in  light  blue. 
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Mrs.  Jake  Smith,  Waitsburg,  Wash,  and  Mrs.  Tom  Brown,  Walla  Walla,  admire 

"Stalk  of  the  Show"  June  Bride,  grown  by  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Grubbs,  Richland,  Wash. 

Th  is  fine  stalk  was  exhibited  at  the  spring  show  of  the  Richland  Iris  Society,  May 

II,  1956. 

Violet  Hills  (DeForest),  a  clean  deep  violet  with  good  form, 
branching  and  good  height.  An  absolute  self  with  no  haft  mark¬ 
ings. 

Lula  Marguerite  (DeForest),  most  unusual  blend  of  colors;  ground 
color  pastel  blue.  Standards  and  falls  have  delicate  edge  of  gold. 
Whole  flower  appears  washed  with  gold. 

Irma  Melrose  (DeForest),  large  lemon  yellow,  ruffled  and  flaring. 

.  Standards  lemon  yellow,  falls  lighter  with  lemon  gold  edging. 

Golden  Valley  (Opal  Brown),  bright  self  of  Indian  yellow  with 
flaring  falls,  lightly  ruffled.  (Standards  domed.)  Tall  with  good 
branching. 

Picture  Bouquet  (Opal  Brown),  a  clear  clean  pink  with  lacy  edging. 
Slightly  high  branched,  but  an  excellent  clump  flower.  Deep 
coral  beard  adds  to  its  style.  A  bouquet  of  this  is  indeed  a 
picture. 

Gay  Princess  (Opal  Brown),  flared  lemon  cream  beauty  with  heavily 
shirred  edges.  Medium  stalk  (three  feet)  with  high  branching. 
Lacing  is  intense,  but  flower  opens  without  assistance. 

Eleanor’s  Pride  ( Watkins-Watkins ),  large  pale  blue  that  does  not 
fade.  Wide  falls  and  domed  standards  have  heavy  substance. 
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Good  branching  along  with  good  plant  habit  makes  this  iris  a  good 
bet  for  a  future  Dykes  Medal.  Far  superior  to  Helen  McGregor. 

Beth  Corey  ( Watkins- Watkins ),  a  light  or  medium  blue  of  very 
clear  tone,  yellow-orange  beard.  Form  is  flaring  and  plant  is 
husky  grower.  Stalk  branching  is  extremely  good.  Will  be  in¬ 
troduced  next  year. 

Paper  Doll  (Schreiner),  white  ground  plicata  with  edging  of  orchid- 
rose  about  one-fourth  inch  wide  on  both  standards  and  falls. 
Much  of  background  shows. 

Golden  Blaze  ( Mitsch ) ,  dark  old  gold  with  veining  growing  to 
lighter  shade-closed  standards,  good  height,  branching  and  sub¬ 
stance. 

Hermit  Thrush  (Mitsch),  a  ruffled,  flaring  medium  brown  self. 
Domed  standards  and  broad,  round,  ruffled  and  rippling  falls. 
Very  smooth,  no  haft  markings.  Takes  sun  well.  In  great  demand 
wherever  seen.  Much  superior  to  Inca  Chief,  its  sib. 

Polar  Cap  (Stevens),  lavender-blue  and  white  amoena.  Smooth 
with  good  substance  branching;  superior,  but  similar  to  Step-Up 
and  Alpine  Meadow. 

Two  outstanding  medium  or  powder  blues  that  were  sold  out  by 
almost  every  dealer  are  Blue  Sapphire  and  Lady  Ilse.  Both  lovely 
flowers  on  superior  stalks. 

Sweet  Refrain  (Hall),  deep  pink  with  great  petal  width,  flaring 
falls  with  ruffling  and  swirls.  Beard,  deep  tangerine.  Well 
branched,  good  sized  flowers. 

Prince  of  Monaco  (Kleinsorge),  red-violet  and  violet  bi-color  with 
a  striking  gold  beard.  This  is  very  tall  and  beautiful  with  texture 
like  velvet. 

Nuevo  Laredo  (Kleinsorge),  brown  blend,  large  sized  flowers  with 
extremely  good  branching,  starting  near  ground.  Substance  is 
good,  ruffled  standards  and  falls. 

Garden  Gold  (Hall),  deeply  colored  yellow,  ruffled  and  semi- 
flaring  falls.  Beard  is  orange-red. 

Darlene  Waters  (Linse),  grayed  blue  oncobred,  tall  large  flowers, 
well  displayed.  Light  beard  patch  sets  off  flower. 

Red  Butterfly  (Linse),  child  of  Butterfly  Wings.  Standards  red 
with  red  veining  on  falls  continuing  from  the  hafts  to  edging  of 
same  red  color  as  standards.  Good  branching.  Fades  somewhat 
in  the  sun,  but  excellent  with  a  little  shade. 

Ruffled  Elegance  (R.  M.  White),  tall  large  flowered,  ruffled  and 
holds  up  for  days.  Color  is  Petunia  violet  with  darker  edges. 
Stalk  is  well  branched  and  plant  habit  is  vigorous. 

Persian  Lace  (Austin),  this  oncocyclus-regelia  hybrid  is  quite  re- 
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freshing  and  the  newest  in  a  line  from  Lloyd  Austin.  This  re¬ 
ceived  an  HM  this  year;  often,  too  few  Judges  use  their  votes 
for  non-tali  bearded  iris  in  the  balloting.  Extremely  large  flow¬ 
ers,  lacework  of  violet  veins  on  silvery  white  ground,  falls  have 
pink  area  in  center  and  set  off  by  ebony  black  signal  patch.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it. 


REGION  FOURTEEN 

Northern  California  and  Nevada 

Frank  L.  Crouch,  RVP 

The  year  1956  was  an  active 
and  a  memorable  one  in  Re¬ 
gion  14.  The  fact  that  our 
neighbors  to  the  Southward  in 
Region  15  were  hosts  to  the 
Annual  Convention  lent  sig¬ 
nificance  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  our  Region  should  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  turn  out  in 
force  for  this  event.  There  were 
64  from  this  Region  registered 
for  the  Convention. 

On  May  5th  and  6th,  the  week-end  following  the  Los  Angeles 
Convention  our  own  Spring  Regional  Meeting  was  held  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sacramento  Iris  Society,  Clyde 
V.  Hitchcock,  President  of  that  Society  acting  as  General  Chairman. 
Their  Annual  Iris  Show  was  staged  on  Saturday  and  a  fine  show¬ 
ing  of  iris  was  made.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Oriental 
Glory,”  a  tribute  to  Carl  Salbach’s  fine  iris  of  that  name. 

This  was  the  second  of  these  annual  Spring  Meetings  and  they 
have  proved  so  successful  that  they  will  be  continued  although  it 
was  voted  at  this  meeting  to  discontinue  holding  a  Fall  Regional 
meeting.  The  1955  Fall  Meeting  was  held  in  Sanborn  Park  Club¬ 
house,  Oakland,  on  October  30th  but  attendance  was  not  up  to 
standard  and  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  one  well-rounded- 
out  meeting  at  the  blooming  season. 

Headquarters  for  the  Sacramento  meeting  were  at  El  Rancho 
Hotel  and  a  banquet  was  held  there  on  the  evening  of  May  5th. 
Guest  speaker  was  Mr.  Robert  Schreiner  of  Salem,  Oregon.  Also 
present  were  AIS  President  Marion  R.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Walker 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Stevens  of  New  Zealand.  Region  19 
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was  represented  by  its  RVP,  Mrs.  Eileen  Donohoe,  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  further  represented  by  Mr.  Carl  Schirmer  and 
Mrs.  Schirmer.  The  banquet  program  was  augmented  by  two 
exceptionally  good  musical  numbers.  The  presence  of  other  visitors 
from  far  away  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Washington  and  Idaho  helped 
to  round  out  a  very  nice  occasion. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  8  a.m.  two  Greyhound  busses  left  the 
El  Rancho  bound  for  Lloyd  Austin’s  Rainbow  Hybridizing  Gardens 
at  Placerville  some  40  miles  away  in  the  Sierras.  This  proved  a 
very  interesting  trip,  especially  to  out-of-state  visitors.  These 
gardens,  located  at  an  elevation  of  2700  feet  above  sea  level  are 
noted  for  their  oncobreds,  oncobred  hybrids,  and  arils  in  which 
Mr.  Austin  has  specialized.  The  weather,  again,  was  adverse  and 
the  rain  that  had  fallen  during  the  night  had  made  the  garden 
very  wet  and  water-soaked.  Even  so,  the  garden  with  its  back¬ 
drop  of  mountains  and  tree-covered  slopes  was  a  lovely  sight. 

On  the  return  trip  to  Sacramento  the  busses  paused  at  Danisio’s 
for  a  smorgasboard  luncheon  which  was  a  delight  to  the  epicurean 
tastes  of  the  crowd  and  who  is  to  say  that  iris  people  don’t  love 
to  eat?  They  will  even  halt,  momentarily,  their  looking  at  their 
favorite  flower,  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  matter  of  food. 

The  Region’s  Annual  Gold  Cup  for  Best  Seedling  was  awarded 
this  second  year  to  Carl  Salbach  of  Berkeley  for  his  ruffled  cream 
seedling  18-50. 

On  May  12th  the  San  Jose  Society  held  its  Annual  Iris  Show 
under  the  theme  of  “Iris  in  Maytime.”  The  show  was  well  staged  in 
a  branch  bank  lobby  and  contained  many  nice  specimens.  Later 
the  participating  judges  and  other  Region  14  judges  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  barbeque  luncheon  in  the  Knopf  garden  at  Campbell. 

Region  14  is  working  toward  a  Regional  Bnlletin  that  may  take 
the  form  of  a  News  Letter  to  start  with.  We  hope  to  have  a  first 
issue  in  print  before  long.  Larry  Ganlter  is  to  be  Editor  and  an 
Editorial  Staff  has  been  appointed.  Also,  a  Regional  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Roy  Oliphant,  has  been  appointed. 

This  year  saw  two  new  local  iris  societies  organized  in  this 
Region.  At  Ukiah  the  Redwood  Iris  Society  started  with  twelve 
members.  Mrs.  Orlo  Winkler  of  Santa  Rosa  is  President  and  Mrs. 
Mona  Stipp  of  Ukiah  is  Secretary.  They  hold  three  meetings  a 
year  in  different  locations.  Their  objectives  are: 

1.  To  see  good  iris  without  traveling  too  far. 

2.  To  show  their  good  specimens. 

3.  To  meet  other  irisarians. 

4.  To  exchange  information  and  learn  all  they  can  about  iris. 
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The  Altos  Iris  Society  was  organized  at  Los  Altos  and  has  Mrs. 
Lillian  Vogler  as  President.  Mrs.  Lois  O'Brien  of  Palo  Alto  is  Vice- 
President. 

Also,  not  heretofore  reported  in  the  Bulletin  though  it  is  now 
in  its  second  year  is  Amateur  Iris  Growers  in  the  northern  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley.  Their  President  is  Mrs.  H.  A.  Eames,  Jr.  of  Chico 
and  Mrs.  Olga  Johnson  of  Grid  ley  is  Secretary. 

Varietal  Comments 

Frank  L.  Crouch 

1  had  heard  about  "Eleanors  Pride”  (Watkins)  before  I  went 
to  the  Boston  Convention  in  1953.  However,  I  was  not  to  see  it  at 
that  time  for  it  had  frozen  that  spring  and  was  not  in  bloom  in  the 
Watkins  garden.  This  year  I  caught  up  with  it  in  the  Hopson 
Hobby  Garden  in  San  Gabriel  and  it  was  worth  waiting  for.  A 
superb  light  blue  iris  with  beautifully  shaped  flowers,  fine  branch¬ 
ing  and  very  floriferous.  Some  of  the  blooms  had  faded  slightly, 
which  resulted  in  several  shades  of  blue  but  this  variation  did  not 
detract,  rather,  I  thought  it  added  to  the  overall  magnificence  of 
the  clump.  A  very  desirable  and  lovely  iris. 

One  of  the  nicest  plicatas  I  have  seen  anywhere  is  "Belle  Meade' 
(Wills).  Its  deep  blue  stippling  is  very  effective  without  giving 
it  a  heavy  look  as  sometimes  occurs  with  the  darker  plicatas.  Its 
growing  habits  seem  to  be  very  good  here  in  California — some¬ 
thing  we  have  to  consider  when  we  think  about  irises  that  have 
been  originated  in  the  east  or  middle-west.  Schortmann’s  "Blue 
Freckles”  is  similar  and  was  very  satisfactory  wherever  I  saw  it. 

In  my  own  garden  "White  Peacock”  (Pattison)  was  outstanding. 
Many  blooms  open  at  once  and  are  long-lasting.  And  speaking  of 
whites,  19-H,  a  white  seedling  of  Eva  Faught’s  put  on  a  show 
for  me  this  season.  Mid-season  to  late,  it  bloomed  continuously 
for  days  on  a  one  year  plant,  the  blooms  being  of  a  fine  texture  and 
beautifully  shaped.  A  superb  white  that  should  be  named.  It  is 
more  than  "just  another  white.” 

Being  a  blue  booster,  I  must  add  my  word  of  praise  for  our  own 
champion  in  the  blues,  and  I  mean  "blue.”  Schortmann’s  "Sierra 
Skies  grows  on  you  as  you  become  better  acquainted  with  it  and 
see  it  in  profusion  as  1  did  in  the  Schortmann  garden  at  Porterville. 
Its  blueness  is  something  you  feel  and  the  jaunty  flare  to  the  falls 
shapes  up  a  lovely  flower.  We  are  proud  of  it  out  here  in  Begion 
14.  “Abbie  Collet”  (Kensell  Williams)  is  another  blue  to  my  lik¬ 
ing.  A  bit  short,  but  very  satisfying  in  a  clump  of  any  size  in  the 
foreground  of  a  mixed  border. 

The  many  fine  irises  seen  at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  would 
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require  more  space  than  is  allowable  in  this  report.  Must  mention 
particularly  “Swan  Ballet’’  as  stealing  the  show  in  the  Meiss  garden 
in  San  Fernando.  “Techny  Chimes”  (Brother  Charles)  had  them 
gathered  around  it  continuously  in  the  Burbridge  garden.  A  lovely 
yellow  with  a  tangerine  or  orange  beard,  it  deserves  much  praise. 
‘Gold  Cup”  (Murray)  certainly  looked  the  part,  a  really  fine 
golden  yellow  iris  and  an  eye-catcher  anywhere.  We  will  be  hear¬ 
ing  more  about  Fred  Crandall’s  “Charmed  Land,”  a  luscious  icy 
lavender  blue,  very  ruffled  and  of  fine  form.  The  color  i$  distinc¬ 
tive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  “Witch  Doctor”  (Plough).  A 
lavender  onco,  the  coloring  of  which  is  much  like  “Desert  Twi¬ 
light”  with  a  brownish  yellow  beard.  Incidentally,  the  latter  was 
making  a  wonderful  display  in  the  Meiss  garden. 

Varietal  Comments  as  We  Saw  Them  in 
The  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California 

Ben  R.  Hager 

Truly  Yours  (Fay)  of  course,  put  on  a  splendid  display.  The  bright¬ 
est  new  color  seen  this  year  was  Patience  ( Schortmann )  smooth 
rosy  purple.  Patrician  (H.  F.  Hall)  similar  in  name,  but  altogether 
different,  a  wonderfully  formed  and  substanced  flower  in  white 
with  yellow  shoulders.  Irma  Melrose  (DeForest  ’56)  cream  edged 
yellow,  was  sought  out  and  admired  by  all  who  came  by. 
Mystic  Legend  (Webster  ’54)  with  magnificent  proportions,  slightly 
greyed  blue  white.  Elma  Meiss  may  well  be  congratulated  for 
her  Golden  Gleam,  old  gold  and  amber,  and  the  indescribable 
Desert  Twilight.  Yucca  (Babson)  tops  in  the  new  cream  seifs  and 
is  vigorous.  Tindalao  (Milliken)  attracted  everywhere  with  its 
size  and  full  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Alary  McClellan  (Craig)  outdid  herself  here  in  the  valley  and  was 
queen  of  the  garden  on  her  tall,  well-branched  stalks  with  flow¬ 
ers  of  vibrant  deep  violet. 

Blue  Sapphire  (Schreiner)  was  beautiful  and  floriferous,  but  the 
newer  Mission  Starlight  (Hamblen)  in  the  same  enameled  blue 
class,  showed  superior  form  and  finish.  Raspberry  Ribbon 
(Schreiner)  crowded  itself  with  stalks  of  wine  and  white  flowers 
and  still  had  plenty  of  increase. 

Lottie  Lembrick  (Lapham)  is  a  sleeper  that  is  distinctly  novel 
and  lovely.  The  pinkest  of  pink  standards  and  lilac  falls,  very 
delicate  and  feminine.  Pink  Fulfillment  ( Aluhlestein )  and  Alemo- 
ries  (Sass)  were  the  top  pinks  here,  Memories  being  the  more 
vigorous  grower.  Cinnamon  Toast  (Sass)  tailored  maroon  and 
white  plic,  Huntsman  ( Sass )  smooth  deep  red,  a  much  improved 
Solid  Mahogany,  and  Champagne  Velvet  (Sass)  a  beautifully 
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textured  fancy  in  purple  and  white,  were  all  very  good. 

Beechleaf  (Kleinsorge),  ruffled  brown  with  a  lavender  undertone, 
lived  up  to  all  expectations. 

Mrs.  Pattison’s  White  Peacock  was  delightful  and  satisfying  every¬ 
where  we  saw  it  and  its  blue-white  perfection  was  well  dis¬ 
played  here.  Caroline  Jane  (DeForest)  is  our  choice  for  the 
best  violet  and  white  plic.  Gaylord  ( Douglas )  finished  the 
season  off  and  showed  itself  to  be  the  best  in  the  amoena  class. 

Of  the  spurias,  Wadi  Zem  Zem  and  White  Heron  (both  Milliken) 
gave  their  usual  best-of-all  performances,  but  Sunnyside  and  In¬ 
vestment  (both  Craig),  Black  Point  (Nies),  Gold  Standard, 
Peaches  and  Cream,  and  Ruffled  Gold  (Fred  Taylor)  were  su¬ 
perb.  The  Louisiana  iris  do  well  here  and  the  outstanding  va¬ 
rieties  were,  Royal  Velour  (Conger),  Upstart  (Dorman),  Violet 
Ray  (Dorman),  Accents  Dark  (McMillan),  Pink  Caprice,  and 
Amethyst  Star  ( DuBose ) . 

The  dwarfs  started  the  season  but  we  didn’t  forget  how  pleased  we 
were  with  Little  Mohee  (Grapes)  and  Primus  (Welch).  The 
former  a  light  brown  and  very  small,  and  the  latter  a  bright 
variegata  that  made  an  exceptionally  colorful  clump. 

Mrs.  Grant  Merrill,  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

Palomino  (Hall  ’42)  made  a  good  show,  a  delightful  creamy  white 
with  a  pink  tone,  the  pink  bordering  was  not  pronounced  in  our 
garden;  a  tangerine  beard  set  the  whole  flower  off  giving  it  a  real 
sparkle. 

Persian  Pattern  (Craig  ’50)  is  not  especially  new  but  for  someone 
liking  an  early  and  persistent  bloomer  I  should  surely  add  this  one 
We  have  had  blooms  off  and  on  all  year.  As  a  clump  it  gives  the 
impression  of  a  brown;  although  the  standards  are  a  gold  with 
an  olive  rib;  the  falls  are  the  same  with  a  red  mottling. 

Rehobeth  (DeForest  ’53)  was  an  outstanding  blue  which  I  am 
anxious  to  see  in  a  large  clump. 

Pink  Ruffles  (K.  Smith  ’40)  is  an  orchid  pink,  low  border  iris  that 
has  delicate  coloring  and  tissue-like  ruffling,  and  it  is  long- 
blooming.  In  my  garden  it  remains  a  favorite  for  its  good  hold¬ 
ing  qualities  for  the  flower  arranger. 

Orange  Cremo  ( Mhlst.  ’53)  was  a  stopper  for  all  visitors  with  its 
flaring  apricot-orange  coloring  and  good  substance  on  a  31/?  foot 
stalk. 

Temple  Bells  (Hall  ’52)  is  another  apricot-yellow  that  drew  favor¬ 
able  comment  as  well  as  showing  good  form  and  growing  habits. 

The  newer  blues  and  whites  were  so  outstanding  that  we  had  a 
hard  time  picking  the  best,  but  these  stand  out  as  the  ones  draw- 
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ing  the  most  comment  from  all  who  saw  them;  Sierra  Skies,  High 
Heaven,  Cliffs  of  Dover,  Cascadian,  and  Arabi  Pasha.  The  last 
one  stands  out  as  an  extra  fine  iris  in  our  memory. 

Black  Taffeta,  a  good  black,  though  not  tall,  drew  much  comment 
and  looks  like  it  will  be  a  good  iris  in  our  garden. 

The  size  of  Convention  Queen  made  it  a  stopper  and  it  is  a  nice 
shade  of  pink. 

Truly  Yours  warrants  its  place  on  the  popularity  poll  as  it  per¬ 
formed  well  here  in  Tehama  County. 

J.  M.  Gibson,  Porterville,  Calif. 

Sierra  Skies,  the  finest  clear  blue  of  the  many  blue  iris  in  my  garden. 
Size,  vigor  and  perfection  of  the  flowers  and  plant  catches  every¬ 
one’s  attention. 

Snow  Goddess,  a  most  beautifully  formed  ruffled  white.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  must  certainly  be  among  the  finest  in  a 
highly  competitive  field. 

Violet  Harmony  is  a  fine  companion  for  Snow  Goddess  for  it  is 
Snow  Goddess  in  violet. 

Patience  is  one  that  I  am  certain  everyone  is  bound  to  hear  about 
in  time.  Like  the  two  above  it  also  has  Snow  Flurry  as  a  parent 
and  recreates  the  above  in  beautiful  magenta. 

Taholah,  perhaps  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  this  one  than  I,  for  I  have  grown  it  for  over  five  years.  It 
is  a  consistent,  vigorous  performer  of  superb  form  and  color. 
This  big  ruffled  plicata  is  cinnamon  red  on  a  creamy  ground.  The 
flowers  are  long-lasting,  the  color  improving  with  age. 

Ralph  Geyer,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Swan  Ballet  rates  5  stars  as  the  top  iris  of  the  National  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles.  Almost  a  pure  white  with  super  substance,  beauti¬ 
fully  laced  and  destined  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  all  who  see  it. 
In  the  Lyons  garden  was  Bro.  Charles  seedling  #  51-33  which 
was  without  a  doubt  the  laciest  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  a 
beautiful  orchid  pink  with  a  bright  tangerine  beard,  a  really  lush 
looking  iris.  Golden  Anniversary  in  the  Walker  garden  was  a 
true  dream  of  gold  and  white  that  had  drawn  such  a  crowd  it 
proved  quite  difficult  for  the  camera  fiends  to  get  close  enough 
for  a  picture.  Walker’s  Channel  Islands  is  indeed  a  fine  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  yellow  amoena  class,  different  enough  to  be  interesting 
with  the  falls  of  brownish  gold  with  a  striking  white  line  coming 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  falls.  It  had  a  lot  of  garden  appeal. 

In  almost  every  garden  we  visited  was  an  outstanding  clump 
of  White  Peacock  preforming  so  beautifully  that  it  was 
no  great  suprise  that  it  was  awarded  the  President’s  Cup  as  the 
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best  iris  of  the  Meeting. 

Zulu  Warrior,  a  large  yellow  ground  plicata  heavily  stitched 
with  wine  red  and  ruffled  flaring  form,  contrasted  with  Rosy 
Veil,  a  ruffled  white  ground  plicata  delicately  edged  in  rosy 
violet,  and  Happy  Meeting,  a  charming  blue  and  white  plicata 
which  is  gently  tucked  on  each  side  of  the  falls,  are  three 
fine  additions  to  the  plicata  class.  Gold  Cup,  which  is  one  of 
Murray’s  newest  seemed  to  be  different  under  different  conditions. 
At  Mrs.  MacLean’s  it  was  huge  but  low  growing  and  in  the 
Burbridge  garden  it  grew  up  but  lost  some  of  its  hugeness. 
It  was  a  hit  and  was  a  runner-up  for  the  President’s  Cup. 
Dark  Chocolate,  also  Murray’s,  is  a  large  wide  iris  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  after  the  first  disappointment  of  expecting  a 
dark  chocolate  brown  colored  iris,  a  dark  cocoa  maybe,  but  far 
from  chocolate.  The  Burbridge  garden  had  a  large  amount  of 
Cathedral  Bells  of  Mel  Wallace,  a  delicate  pink  with  flaring  form 
in  abundant  bloom  putting  on  quite  a  show.  Corsage  of  Watkins 
is  a  definite  novelty  with  terrific  garden  appeal.  It’s  a  small 
white  heavily  spattered  with  gold,  no  two  flowers  marked  the 
same. 

After  the  meeting  we  stopped  over  at  Porterville  and  visited  the 
garden  of  the  Schortmanns.  It  was  a  true  revelation  in  ruffles. 
His  Sierra  Skies  is  a  beautiful  flaring  ruffled  near  spectrum  blue 
that  is  quickly  becoming  a  great  favorite.  Pretty  Redwings  is  a 
beautiful  flaring  wine  red.  It  does  have  haft  marking  but  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  reds  to  date.  Memphis  Lass  a  white  ground  bur¬ 
gundy  red  plicata,  Blue  Freckles,  a  white  ground  heavily  marked 
blue  plicata,  Orchid  Queen,  a  large  cream  white  overlaid  with 
orchid  that  is  proving  to  be  quite  a  parent  producing  a  number 
of  different  colors  and  patterns.  Mr.  Schortmann  s  iris  should  per¬ 
form  quite  well  in  any  part  of  the  country  as  he  grows  them  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  the  temperature  gets  quite  hot 

•  in  the  summer  and  he  takes  his  best  seedlings  to  his  cabin  in 
the  high  Sierras  where  he  tests  them  for  cold  winters  of  snow. 

June  Meredith  of  Tells  is  a  rich  deep  pink  of  ruffled  form.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  pinks.  A  lovely  seedling  is  Buddy  Mitchell,  from 
Hoogiana  x  Lullaby  of  Robert  Norse,  which  was  the  shape  and 
color  of  Hoogiana  but  larger  and  with  branching. 

Larry  Gaulter  had  a  nice  tall  black  seedling,  Basin  Street,  from 
Sable  Night  that  looked  very  regal. 

I  cannot  close  without  mentioning  Broadripple  of  Buss  in  my  own 
garden,  a  light  violet  blue  which  is  just  about  the  largest  thing 
in  the  iris  world,  wide  hafts  with  slight  lace  on  the  edge  of 
standards  and  falls,  not  floppy  like  many  large  iris. 
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REGION  FIFTEEN,  THE  RVP 

Archie  MacLean  Owen  writes: 

“Your  editor  has  asked  for  a  brief 
biographical  sketch.  I  was  born  in 
Los  Angeles  and  raised  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley.  My  education  in¬ 
cluded  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Bi¬ 
ology  and  a  Master’s  degree  in  Zo¬ 
ology  with  an  interest  in  Marine 
Ecology.  I  have  traveled  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  British  Isles, 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  where  I  collected  marine  speci¬ 
mens  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef. 
Twenty  years  were  spent  in  teach¬ 
ing  biology  to  high  school  pupils.  For 
the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  Super¬ 
visor  of  Science  for  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools.  Last  summer  I  became 
Mrs.  Edward  Owen. 

My  interest  in  iris  began  in  1936 
after  reading  Shull’s  ‘Rainbow  Frag¬ 
ments.’  I  purchased  a  collection  of  tall 
bearded  iris  and  started  scattering  pollen  around  to  see  what  would  happen. 
I  am  still  doing  it  but  since  it  is  just  for  fun  and  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  my 
results  have  not  been  encouraging.  I  do  like  to  see  iris  growing  in  a  garden 
setting  so  I  try  to  maintain  a  collection  of  good  iris  and  to  grow  them  well. 
I  am  mostly  interested  in  hybridizing  tall  bearded  although  I  grow  spurias, 
Douglasiannas,  and  Louisiannas. 

“I  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern  California  Iris  Society,  served 
in  several  capacities  including  two  terms  as  president.  I  was  appointed  a 
judge  for  the  American  Iris  Society  in  the  early  1940’s.  I  have  been  Regional 
Vice-President  for  two  terms  and  a  general  chairman  of  an  Annual  AIS  Meet¬ 
ing.  I  expect  now  to  exert  my  energies  in  more  serious  hybridizing  and  to 
try  to  develop  a  Dykes  Winner.  Who  knows,  maybe  I’ll  make  it  .  .  .” 

REGION  FIFTEEN 

Southern  California 

Archie  MacLean  Owen,  RVP 

The  1956  Convention  has  come  and  gone.  The  members  of 
Region  15  enjoyed  acting  as  hosts  and  we  hope  those  who  attended 
the  convention  enjoyed  visiting  with  us.  The  activities  in  this 
region  for  the  year  were  all  pointed  toward  April  24th,  when  we 
greeted  some  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  guests  registered  for 
the  convention.  The  attendance  was  said  to  be  the  largest  for  any 
convention  held.  The  convention  itself  was  well  covered  by  Mr. 
Harold  Knowlton  in  the  July  Bulletin,  but  you  might  be  interested 
in  a  few  statistics.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  at¬ 
tendance,  seventy-nine  were  registered  from  our  local  region.  We 
believe  that  is  a  record,  too.  Region  Fourteen  was  well  represented 
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with  sixty-two,  Region  Twelve  followed  with  forty-four,  Region 
Eleven  with  twenty-six,  Region  Thirteen  with  twenty-three  and 
Region  Nine  with  twenty-one.  Every  region  except  Region  Ten  was 
represented  with  three  or  more  in  attendance.  We  also  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  the  President  of  the  New  Zealand  Iris  Society, 
Mrs.  Jean  Stevens,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Wallace  Stevens,  present  to 
give  an  international  flavor.  Four  hundred  and  eleven  attended 
the  banquet  to  hear  Mrs.  Steven’s  excellent  talk. 

Whenever  an  AIS  convention  is  held  in  a  region,  that  is  a  sure 
sign  the  weather  will  be  unusual.  It  was  no  exception  this  year 
in  Region  15.  It  even  rained  during  the  convention,  something 
the  steering  committee  had  never  believed  would  happen  because 
it  rarely  rains  during  iris  blooming  season.  The  season  was  very 
late.  So  late  in  fact  that  two  iris  shows  were  held  in  May,  ordinarily 
too  late  for  good  bloom. 

The  four  iris  societies  in  this  region,  Centinela  Valley,  Fallbrook, 
Southern  California,  and  Santa  Barbara  Iris  Societies  held  their 
usual  meetings  and  individual  activities.  Centinela  and  Santa 
Barbara  held  iris  shows  the  first  weekend  in  May.  Due  to  the 
late  season  the  bloom  was  still  in  good  shape. 

Southern  California  Iris  Society  is  working  on  an  interesting 
project  of  collecting  iris  to  be  planted  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
and  State  Arboretum  in  Arcadia.  The  plan  is  to  plant  all  of  the 
iris  receiving  Award  of  Merit  during  the  past  five  years  and  to 
keep  the  planting  up-to-date  by  planting  the  newly  awarded 
ones  each  year  and  removing  the  oldest.  The  plantings  at  the 
arboretum  are  arranged  according  to  geographical  areas.  It  is 
planned  to  include  iris  species  in  their  proper  geographical  areas. 

So  many  people  saw  iris  in  our  region  this  year  and  have  reported 
to  their  regions  that  further  varietal  comment  from  this  region 
would  be  superfluous.  However,  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
IRIS  NOTE,  June  1956,  a  bulletin  of  the  Southern  California  Iris 
Society,  would  be  of  interest  I  believe. 

Great  Expectations 

Mrs.  George  Roach  Sr. — “Iris  Note”— June  1956 

1.  Expectations  Unfulfilled :  The  Tall  Blacks 

After  studying  various  catalogues’  glowing  descriptions  of  new 
blacks,  I  could  hardly  wait  for  convention  time  to  see  these  new 
black  beauties  for  myself.  I  could  just  imagine  a  tall,  well-branched 
stem;  a  large,  perfectly-formed  flower;  sufficient  substance  to 
withstand  all  weather  conditions;  and  of  course  the  blackest  of 
black.  Looking  back  on  Black  Wings  and  Black  Forest  it  did  not 
seem  as  though  this  were  beyond  our  grasp,  especially  since  con- 
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siderable  progress  had  already  been  made  with  Night  Spot,  Night 
Life  and  Black  Hills. 

At  last  convention  time  arrived,  and  the  many  well-groomed  gar¬ 
dens  gave  ample  opportunity  to  compare  and  evaluate  the  new  with 
the  old.  Undoubtedly  we  have  attained  the  most  nearly  black 
flower,  but  in  so  doing  have  sacrificed  either  form,  size,  or  height. 
Progress  in  this  class  is  mostly  wishful  thinking. 

When  freshly  opened,  Tabu  is  close  to  true  black;  it  fades  to  a 
deep  purple.  Though  the  falls  flare,  they  are  strappy  and  the 
standards  are  held  open.  It  was  registered  at  thirty-five  inches 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  taller  than  twenty-four.  Top  Hat,  though 
not  as  dark,  has  better  size  and  form  but  it,  too,  is  short.  Miss 
Songer’s  Black  Taffeta  has  depth  of  color  and  its  form  is  beyond 
criticism;  its  height?  .  .  .  about  fourteen  inches. 

Sable  Night  is  hard  to  judge.  At  the  convention  it  was  displayed 
in  a  vase;  I  have  never  seen  it  in  bloom  on  anything  but  a  one- 
year  plant.  It  is  very  dark,  velvety  red  with  black  overlay.  Form 
of  the  flower  was  good,  stem  was  short,  and  branching  absent. 
Let’s  hope  that  when  it  is  established  it  will  behave  as  a  Dykes 
Medalist  should. 

While  not  as  dark,  and  some  may  not  like  its  form,  Fielding’s 
Tailor  Made  Man  has  better  height,  and  may  prove  useful  when 
bred  to  things  with  good  substance.  A  large  velvety  dark  purple 
with  a  brown  flush  at  the  haft  is  Brother  Charles’  53-09;  as  it  had 
better  height  than  most  of  the  so-called  blacks,  its  progress  will  be 
most  interesting. 

Many  clumps  had  not  come  into  bloom  for  the  convention  at 
Marion  Walker’s,  so  we  returned  there  about  ten  days  later. 
Benson’s  Night  Patrol  with  dark  blue  beard,  flares  nicely  and  has 
height;  but  it  is  blue-violet  not  black.  Schortmann’s  Gracious,  and 
Royal  Plume,  DeForest’s  Violet  Hills,  and  Sass’s  Sea  Master  are  all 
very  lovely.  Even  though  they  do  not  have  Tabu’s  depth  of  color, 
they  have  better  form  and  height  and  all  five  are  on  my  “want” 
list. 

In  its  color  class,  Black  Hills  has  not  been  topped.  While  the 
flower  is  not  extra  large  and  perhaps  not  as  dark  as  some,  its  form 
is  perfect,  its  branching  excellent,  it  performs  well  in  all  gardens, 
and  above  all  it  has  garden  value— for  it  holds  its  head  up  with 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  G.  Nash  take  time  out  for  a  cool  sip,  AIS  Convention  Tour  1956. 
The  Nashes  are  the  owners  of  a  most  interesting  iris  garden  called  The  Iris  Gulch 
and  as  host  and  hostess  on  one  of  the  convention  busses  were  responsible  for  a 
most  pleasant  and  informative  tour  for  the  passengers. 
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the  best  of  them.  Now  that  the  price  is  down  no  garden  should 
be  without  it. 

Total  Eclipse,  and  Dark  Boatman  were  either  not  in  bloom  or  I 
missed  them.  Maybe  they  are  the  ones  to  prove  I  am  wrong  in 
saying  that  although  we  have  black  iris  that  are  large,  and  black 
iris  that  are  tall,  and  large,  tall  iris  that  are  dark,  as  yet  we  do  not 
have  any  iris  that  is  large  and  TALL  AND  BLACK. 

II.  Expectations  Surpassed:  The  Spurias. 

In  no  other  class  have  such  tremendous  advances  been  made. 
Spurias,  we  know,  are  characterized  by  strong  upright  growth  and 
fine  stiff  foliage,  but  some  of  those  we  saw  at  convention  time  had 
foliage  which  in  addition  was  dark  green  and  ranged  skyward. 
The  beardless  flowers  were  borne  on  stems  well  above  the  foilage, 
had  good  branching,  and  for  all  their  delicate  appearance,  their 
substance  was  tough  rather  than  brittle. 

The  size  of  the  flowers  themselves  was  much  larger;  on  some  of 
the  falls  you  could  place  a  half  dollar  and  still  see  a  border  of  the 
petal  around  it.  The  colors  were  cleaner,  some  textures  were  satiny 
and  some  velvety,  and  an  appearance  of  ruffling  was  shown  by 
many.  Considering  the  ease  with  which  the  spurias  are  grown,  all 
gardens  should  have  a  few  for  background  planting  and  floral 
arrangements. 

Of  course  the  finest  new  seedlings  are  not  yet  available;  but 
we  can  have  Black  Point,  which  was  introduced  last  year  and  re¬ 
ceived  and  H.  M.  award,  and  Fairy  Lantern,  Katrina  Nies,  and 
Morningtide — all  of  which  have  received  and  H.  C.  and  are  among 
this  vear’s  introductions. 

j 
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REGION  SIXTEEN,  THE  RVP 


Lloyd  Zurbrigg — 

was  born  in  Listowel,  Ontario  in 
1925.  He  received  his  first  academic 
and  musical  training  in  the  Public 
and  High  School  in  Listowel.  Later  he 
studied  piano  and  voice  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Toronto, 
while  completing  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
course,  later  graduating  in  Divinity 
from  Emmanuel  College  ( Union 
Church  of  Canada ) .  He  chose  Church 
Music  as  a  career,  and  has  held  the 
position  of  Director  of  Music  in 
Armour  Heights,  Toronto,  Central 
in  Stratford,  and  is  now  at  Sydenham 
Street  in  Kingston.  Lloyd  has  been 
interested  in  flowers  from  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  began  to  grow  iris  seed¬ 
lings  in  1946.  His  preference  in  irises 
is  for  reblooming  varieties,  onco- 
breds,  and  especially  amoenas. 


REGION  SIXTEEN 

Canada 

Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  RVP 


Last  year,  when  we  were  host  to  the  Convention,  we  had  the 
earliest  season  on  record.  This  year,  we  had  the  latest  on  record, 
following  a  reluctant  spring  which  made  gardening  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  grow  iris  in  clay,  but  was  very  helpful  to  those 
few  who  have  sandy  land. 

The  Annual  Picnic  was  held  in  the  Spring  Garden  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in  Hamilton.  The  display  of  bloom 
was  excellent,  as  it  has  been  every  year  except  last  year.  I  hear 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bringe  from  LaCrosse,  Wis.  were  in  at¬ 
tendance,  so  the  display  of  iris  at  the  Spring  Garden  is  drawing 
our  American  friends  from  great  distances. 

There  was  no  open  class  at  Stratford  this  year,  but  the  North 
Toronto  Horticultural  Society  played  host  to  us  and  we  held 
open  classes  for  iris  at  their  show  in  the  Glenview  Presbyterian 
Church.  If  the  crowd  of  visitors  is  any  evidence,  there  will  be 
mounting  interest  in  iris  shows  in  this  region  with  more  entries. 
The  entries  this  year  were  not  numerous,  but  ample  for  good 
competition.  Mrs.  N.  S.  Haines  was  sweepstakes  winner,  and  won 
Best-in-Show  with  a  gigantic  spike  of  Truly  Yours.  There  was  an 
excellent  number  of  seedlings  exhibited,  the  best  being  a  delectable 
pink  and  white  combination  from  Fred  Caulfield  of  Aurora. 
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Varietal  Comments 

Truly  Yours,  was  simply  magnificent,  both  in  the  garden 
and  out.  But  believe  it  or  not,  City  of  Stratford  in  its  new  location 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  other  iris  in  the  garden.  It 
was  big,  bold  and  beautiful. 

— Mrs.  N.  S.  Haines,  Toronto 

Oedipus  Rex,  is  certainly  the  best  variegata  I  have  seen.  Of 
the  other  new  ones,  perhaps  the  best  was  Rehobeth. 

— Rev.  W.  T.  Corcoran,  Stratford 

My  iris  season  lasted  from  June  10  to  July  21.  We  have  also 
had  success  with  Japanese  irises  this  year.  Mine  opened  July 
24  and  have  gone  on  continuously  (until  August  18,  date  of  letter). 
I  have  had  no  success  with  spurias  so  far.  Mary  Ellen,  a  tall 
bearded  variety  from  McKee,  bloomed  beautifully. 

— L.  A.  Gilbert,  Capreol 

Armour  Bright,  Rev.  Edmison’s  solid  golden  yellow  is  very 
faintly  bronzed  with  slight  haft  markings.  This  35-inch  iris  per¬ 
formed  well  in  three  gardens  which  I  visited  in  June  and  each  time 
its  floriferousness  and  solid  color  appealed. 

Pianissimo,  is  an  early,  delicately  colored  iris  which  is  not  at 
home  with  the  flamingo  pinks.  Place  it  away  from  others,  or  with 
white  or  pale  blue  and  its  lovely  pale  peach  color  sings.  The 
standards  are  crisp  and  arched;  the  falls  broad  and  pleasingly 
flaring  white  bordered  by  the  same  pale  peach  color  of  the 
standards.  It  is  floriferous,  well  branched  and  has  excellent  sub¬ 
stance.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  critical  about,  it  is  the  unimportant 
fact  that  the  foliage  and  flower  stalks  are  a  little  heavy  for  such 
a  delicately-colored  bloom. 

Sultan’s  Armour,  hailed  as  a  “sensational  border  iris”  is  just  that — 
if  you  like  browns  that  do  not  carry  in  the  garden.  Structurally,  it  is 
perfect — jaunty,  distinctive  and  about  24  inches  tall.  It  is  floriferous 
too,  and  boasts  good  substance.  We  have  been  encouraging  Mr. 
Edmison  to  continue  with  this  type  of  border  iris  which  we  need, 
and  he  has  agreed  to  give  us  colors  we  can  use! 

— Leslie  Laking,  Hamilton 

The  following  seedlings  were  noted  in  the  Trial  Beds  of  the 
Spring  Garden. 

Chamberlain:  54-A-l,  a  lovely  pink,  rich  in  color,  smooth  of 
texture  and  clean  of  haft.  Tall,  well-branched,  and  sporting  a  short 
tangerine  beard. 

Chamberlain:  53-2-A,  even  pinker  than  the  above,  with  a  beard 
of  softer  color,  but  not  as  large  a  flower.  My  favorite  of  the  two. 

Chamberlain:  54-22-A,  a  violet  on  white  plicata  with  a  strong 
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stem  with  large  flowers  of  good  substance  and  form. 

Forse:  4-T-50,  a  smooth  gold,  quite  imposing  that  is  Golden  Rus¬ 
set  without  the  russet.  The  stems  tend  to  lean  outward. 

E.  O.  Hall:  49-23,  a  nicely  formed  approach  to  red  amoena,  a 
break  out  of  Daybreak.  (No  pun  intended).  A  bit  rough  at  the 
haft,  but  very  arresting  in  the  garden. 

Little:  53-L-8,  an  attractive  medium  blue,  just  a  bit  short  in  the 
branching.  A  color  note. 

Rolph:  4-50,  very  white,  very  ruffly,  very  floriferous,  and  not 
too  tall.  A  Snow  Flurry  derivative  of  great  charm. 

R.  M.  White:  51-5-F,  lavender  self,  very  stylish.  Another  short 
one. 

R.  M.  White:  Opalesque,  tall,  well-branched  bicolor  with  stand¬ 
ards  of  amber-tan,  falls  of  lavender-pink,  edged  to  match  the 
standards.  Exceptional  growth  and  stalks. 

All  seedlings  in  the  Trial  Beds  are  eligible  for  the  award, 
Canadian  Seedling-of-the-Year,  the  voting  to  be  done  by  the  ac¬ 
credited  judges  for  our  region. 

— Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  Kingston,  Ont. 


REGION  SEVENTEEN,  THE  RVP 


Mrs.  John  E.  Gill — 

was  born  in  Arkansas  but  has 
lived  in  Texas  for  over  forty-eight 
years.  She  is  a  retired  banker  and 
was  married  in  1921  to  John  E.  Gill. 

Both  were  assistant  cashiers  in  a 
Wichita  Falls  bank  and  Mrs.  Gill  re¬ 
tained  this  position  until  1942.  Mrs. 

Gill  is  a  member  of  the  First  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  and  has  served  on  the 
Church  Board  as  flower  chairman  and 
on  the  flower  committee  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Woman’s  Forum  and  serves  as  Iris 
Chairman  for  the  Wichita  Falls  Gar¬ 
den  Club.  Mrs.  Gill  is  a  member  of 
the  Founders  Horticulture  Club  and 
in  addition  to  the  American  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hemerocallis  Society,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Rose  Society,  the  Spuria  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Society  for  Louisiana 
Irises.  Mrs.  Gill  says  that  she  delights  in  sharing  plants  with  others  and 
few  gardens  in  Wichita  Falls  and  surrounding  areas  are  without  one  or  more 
of  them.  She  has  a  passion  for  new  and  rare  plants  and  many  of  those  seen 
in  her  travels  are  now  growing  in  her  garden. 
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REGION  SEVENTEEN 

Texas 

Mrs.  John  E.  Gill,  RVP 

The  Iris  Society  of  Dallas  held  its  second  Iris  Show  under 
American  Iris  Society  regulations  on  April  22,  1956  at  the  Joseph 
Sartor  Galleries,  4515  McKinney  Ave.  Thirty  exhibitors  entered 
approximately  250  irises  in  twenty-nine  classes,  all  but  two  having 
enough  entries  for  stiff  competition.  The  pinks  were  largely  bloomed 
out  for  one  of  these  classes  and  the  second  class  was  for  introduc¬ 
tions  since  1953.  The  Silver  Medal  went  to  Airs.  W.  W.  Scar¬ 
borough  for  the  greatest  number  of  first  prize  points  in  the  horti¬ 
culture  division.  Airs.  J.  D.  Shipman  won  the  Bronze  Medal  for 
the  second  greatest  number  of  first  prize  points.  The  Purple  Rosette 
Ribbon  was  won  by  Mrs.  AI.  N.  Greenwood  for  the  best  specimen 
in  the  show,  Pierre  Menard.  For  the  most  outstanding  commercial 
display,  the  Golden  Iris  Gardens,  1822  Fordham  won  the  AIS 
bronze  medal.  O.  C.  Boyle  was  chairman  of  the  show.  The  horti¬ 
culture  division  was  judged  by  W.  R.  Cochran  and  Air.  and  Airs. 
M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.;  the  judges  for  arrangements  were  Mesdames 
Steve  Mulkey,  Clara  Donnelley  and  J.  AI.  Farrell.  Mrs.  Vernon 
Cox  was  chairman  of  judges.  Airs.  Walter  Hodges  is  president 
of  the  Iris  Society  of  Dallas.  Bloom  in  Dallas  was  reported  good 
and  irises  unusually  beautiful.  Some  listed  as  outstanding  by  the 
Iris  Society  of  Dallas  include  Swan  Ballet,  Alohr  Glorious,  First  Vio¬ 
let,  Violet  Grace,  Violet  Harmony,  June  Aleredith,  Cliffs  of  Dover, 
Cathedral  Bells,  Lady  Rogers,  Front  Gate  and  Ruffled  Organdy. 
Airs.  Walter  Colquitt  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana  spoke  before  this 
group  on  August  first  on  Louisiana  Irises  and  illustrated  her  talk 
with  colored  slides. 

The  Greater  Dallas  Iris  Society  held  their  third  annual  Iris  Show 
at  the  Electric  Building,  Fair  Park  on  April  15,  1956.  The  theme 
was  “Over  the  Rainbow.”  It  was  an  AIS  accredited  show.  It  is 
estimated  fifteen  hundred  persons  attended.  Thirty-five  exhibitors 
had  four  hundred-sixteen  entries  in  thirty-seven  classes,  fifty-five 
arrangements,  eleven  corsages,  four  hall  tables  and  eighteen 
English  boxes.  Dan  R.  Kensel  won  the  silver  medal  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  bronze  medal  certificate  went  to  Airs.  Ivan  J. 
Harrell  and  the  bronze  medal  certificate  for  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  display  was  won  by  Airs.  Mary  J.  Redmon.  Specimen 
judges  were  Airs.  A.  AI.  Tallman,  Roy  E.  White  and  H.  H.  Henkel- 
man  of  Ft.  Worth,  and  artistic  arrangement  judges  were  Airs.  John 
R.  Salois,  Airs.  John  Coffey  and  Miss  Irene  Haddox.  H.  S.  Keough 
was  general  chairman  of  the  show.  Mrs.  Francis  Stanglin  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greater  Dallas  Iris  Society. 
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The  Belton  Iris  Society  under  sponsorship  of  the  AIS  presented 
its  annual  Spring  Iris  Show  in  Leon  Heights  Elementary  School 
Cafetorium  on  the  evening  of  April  7th  with  a  total  of  227  entries. 
Airs.  Victor  Aleans  was  show  chairman.  Best  specimen  of  the 
show  “Spring  Sunshine”  shown  by  Ralph  Hooker  of  Temple  won 
the  purple  rosette  of  the  AIS.  The  best  collection  awards  went 
to  Mrs.  Joe  Coker,  Mrs.  Leland  Duke  and  E.  M.  Doerfler.  Mrs. 
Harry  Frey  was  the  winner  of  the  largest  number  of  blue  ribbons. 
The  educational  exhibit  of  the  forty  best  irises  for  the  Belton  area, 
voted  by  members  of  the  Belton  Iris  Society  for  “good  garden  per¬ 
formance”  shown  by  Mrs.  Nelson  Hander  was  awarded  a  purple 
ribbon.  Judges  for  the  show  were  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wardlow  and  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Cloud  of  Austin. 

A  new  club  was  organized  in  Palestine  on  February  27,  1956. 
Mrs.  Ernest  Daly  was  elected  to  serve  as  president,  Airs.  Gordon 
Campbell,  recording  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Aliss  Theresa 
Pessoney,  corresponding  secretary.  Jack  Noonan  of  Rusk,  Texas  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  organization.  Alost  of  the  members  are  also  members 
of  the  AIS. 

The  Iris  show  in  Midland  was  cancelled  for  1956. 

Roses,  hemerocallis,  peonies  and  many  other  varieties  of  flowers 
are  grown  in  my  garden  in  addition  to  irises, — tall  bearded,  spuria, 
Siberian,  Louisiana,  a  few  dwarfs  and  species.  I  have  no  luck 
with  arils  and  Japanese.  The  best  specimen  in  my  garden  before 
I  left  for  the  meeting  in  California  was  Craig’s  “Headlands,”  four 
huge  perfect  medium  blue  flowers  on  a  40  inch  stem.  After  leaving 
Los  Angeles  we  drove  north  to  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  to 
Placerville  where  we  visited  the  Lloyd  Austin  garden.  A  few 
irises  were  in  bloom  in  my  garden  on  my  return, — Hall’s  Happy 
Birthday,  pink,  and  Constant  Comment,  pinkish  apricot.  Sky 
Ranger,  a  tall  large  blue;  Kleinsorge’s  Thotmes  III,  golden  tan; 
Fay’s  Truly  Yours  and  Mary  Randall  and  Austin’s  Real  Gold.  Bloom 
on  many  varieties  of  spurias  was  excellent  and  on  Louisianas  and 
species  fair. 

.  Mr.  Z.  G.  Benson,  a  retired  concrete  contractor,  is  devoting 
his  entire  time  to  hybridizing  and  growing  iris  and  hemerocallis. 
He  and  Airs.  Benson  are  superb  gardeners.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  almost  miraculous  results  in  vigorous  plant  growth  in  the 
soil  treated  with  Dowfume  MC-2  (Alethyl  Bromide)  in  the  Ben¬ 
son  and  Rogers’  gardens.  Mr.  Benson  reports  90%  bloom  in  his 
garden  which  includes  between  three  and  four  thousand  seedlings. 
He  had  a  number  of  unusual  and  very  beautiful  seedlings.  His  4- 
19-6,  a  rich  red  purple  with  gold  beard  was  outstanding  as  was 
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1-25-1,  a  medium  blue.  Tex-Tan,  a  golden  tan,  and  Cibola,  a  yellow 
and  brown  blend  were  named  this  year.  He  considered  Mrs. 
Hinkle’s  Regina  Maria,  a  light  blue,  and  Linse’s  Spellbound,  a 
brown-toned  red,  tops  in  his  garden.  Real  Gold  put  on  a  real 
show  in  his  garden.  In  the  Guy  Rogers’  garden  Craig’s  Mauve 
Dust,  a  blend;  Mary  McClelland,  a  giant  deep  blue,  and  Frances 
Craig  were  blooming  before  we  left  for  the  California  meeting. 
Some  of  Judge  Rogers’  favorites  are  Regina  Maria,  Sierra  Skies, 
Dream  Dance,  Swan  Rallet  and  May  Hall.  My  choice  of  the  new 
irises  seen  in  California  were  Hopson’s  Cinna-Mac,  opalescent 
standards  with  gold  falls,  which  I  was  able  to  buy;  Marion  Walker’s 
Channel  Islands,  a  white  and  yellow  amoena  and  Mrs.  Hamblin’s 
Glittering  Amber.  Murray’s  Gold  Cup,  Crandall’s  Golden  Stairs, 
Walker’s  Golden  Anniversary,  Plough’s  Truly  Fair,  Gibson’s  Tahola 
and  Larsen’s  Dream  Dance  are  a  few  of  the  many  new  and  lovely 
irises  seen  in  the  California  gardens. 

Alline  Rogers,  Elsie  Pace  and  I  were  delightfully  entertained 
by  our  good  friends,  Peg  and  Tom  Dabagh  in  Berkeley. 

Fourteen  Region  17  members  attended  the  AIS  meeting  in 
California.  The  gardens  and  flowers  were  beautiful,  the  hospitality 
genuine  and  the  weather  perfect. 

Texas  was  well  represented  in  the  group  of  AIS  members  at¬ 
tending  the  pre-convention  tour  in  Yuma,  Arizona  on  April  23rd. 
as  guests  of  the  Yuma  Valley  Iris  Society.  A  full  day  started  at 
5:00  a.m.,  when  we  were  taken  in  cars  by  members  to  see  the 
sun  rise  on  the  desert,  a  truly  magnificent  sight!  Later,  breakfast 
was  served  in  the  open,  picnic  style,  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  a 
beautiful  lake. 

Tours  were  made  to  a  number  of  gardens  including  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Redford  where  were  seen  irises,  roses  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  plants  and  flowering  shrubs,  exceptionally  well  grown; 
a  gorgeous  Bauhinia  tree  in  full  bloom  was  a  sight  to  behold! 
The  garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Corliss,  “Arizona  Mission  Gar¬ 
dens”  at  Somerton  defies  description;  it  would  take  more  space 
than  I  am  allotted  for  this  article  to  enumerate  and  describe  all 
the  plant  material  growing  in  this  garden.  Most  interesting  to  the 
Irisarians,  of  course,  were  the  hundreds  (or  thousands)  of  seedling 
from  his  crosses  of  spuria  irises  in  full  bloom.  It  was  difficult  to 
select  favorites  from  so  many,  but  56S15,  a  blend  of  blue,  yellow  and 
lavender;  56S4,  brown;  55S19,  brown  and  mauve  blend  were  out¬ 
standing.  Few  of  the  new  introductions  were  in  bloom;  Gold  Beacon 
was  beautiful;  Blue  Mirandy  not  open  but  showing  color.  A  pink 
Louisiana,  56L16,  was  delicate  and  lovely.  A  special  treat  was 
the  visit  to  the  Corliss  ten-acre  citrus  grove  where  are  grown  the 
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Mineola  Tangelos,  Ruby  red  grapefruit,  Algerian  tangerines  and 
Bearss  limes.  Many  varieties  of  tall  bearded  irises  were  blooming 
in  this  area.  A  delicious  box  lunch  was  relished  in  the  cool  com¬ 
fort  of  the  air-conditioned  Corliss  home. 

The  Yuma  visit  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  a  wonderful  trip. 

I  am  without  a  report  from  the  Spuria  Test  Garden  in  Houston, 
but  of  interest  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  by  Mrs.  Margaret  P. 
Slaughter  of  the  Spuria  Iris  Society  of  Houston  in  The  Garden 
Journal  of  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden-Editor,  as  follows: 
“Many  of  the  local  members  are  making  their  first  efforts  at 
'crossing’  this  year  and  others  of  the  more  enterprising  anticipate 
some  first  blooms  from  their  seedlings." 

Among  new  introductions  to  be  sent  to  the  Houston  test  garden 
this  year  are  nine  from  the  garden  of  the  AIS  president,  Mr.  Marion 
Walker,  namely:  Morningtide,  Fairy  Lantern,  Katrina  Nies,  Ruth 
Nies  Cabeen,  Driftwood,  Orange  Delight,  Blue  Nightshade,  Sun¬ 
lit  Sea  and  Violet  Veil. 


REGION  EIGHTEEN,  THE  RVP 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  (  Ada  )  Buxton — 

has  been  growing  irises  for  thirty 
years.  She  joined  the  American  Iris 
Society  in  the  early  1930  s,  and  has 
been  active  in  the  St.  Louis  area  for 
many  years.  Ada  is  one  of  those  quiet 
people  who  gets  the  job  done.  She 
says  that  she  enjoys  the  society  and 
its  work  to  the  very  utmost.  Her  chief 
hobby  is  a  fellow  named  Walter. 


REGION  EIGHTEEN 

A  group  of  iris  enthusiasts  from  St.  Francois  County,  Missouri, 
with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  knowledge  and  love  of  iris 
gardening  and  the  development  of  new  varieties,  met  together 
this  spring  and  organized  The  Mineral  Area  Iris  Society.  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Stahl  of  Flat  River  is  charter  president;  Mr.  Elvan  Roderick 
of  Farmington,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Paul  Newman  of  Farmington 
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and  Ironton,  secretary-treasurer  and  Mrs.  Victor  A.  Quesnel  of 
Farmington,  Chairman  of  Publicity.  Membership  in  the  AIS 
is  a  mandatory  requisite  for  all  members. 

During  the  iris  blooming  season  the  members  caravanned  to 
iris  gardens  in  Illinois,  stopping  first  at  the  garden  of  Miss  Eva  E. 
Faught  in  Carbondale.  Standing  among  such  stalwarts  as  Cahokia 
and  Pierre  Menard  was  one  of  Miss  Faught  s  newest  introductions — 
Roxy,  a  light  amethyst-blue,  its  flaring,  ruffled  blossoms  perfectly 
spaced,  reminding  one  of  huge,  butterfly  wings  spread  in  flight. 

At  Marion,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hinkle,  creator  of  New  Love  and  Regina 
Maria,  thrilled  the  group  with  other  new  hybrids,  notably  White 
Bouquet,  a  giant,  ruffled  white  beauty  and  Magic  Morn,  also 
white,  ruffled  of  exquisite  detail.  These  two  have  not  as  yet 
been  introduced. 

Anticipating  the  eagerness  and  the  desire  of  the  group,  Miss 
Faught  and  Mrs.  Hinkle  encouraged  questions  and  gave  freely 
of  advice  on  the  culture  and  the  hybridization  of  iris. 

The  Mineral  Area  Iris  Society  will  meet  four  times  a  year  and 
also  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  an  out-of-area  garden. 

*  #  #  #  * 

Iris  Dictionary  for  Beginners 

Realizing  that  the  beginner  in  collecting  and  growing  iris  is 
apt  to  be  confused  while  listening  to  or  conversing  with  iris  groups, 
these  phrases  are  explained  to  enable  the  novice  to  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  conversations  of  iris  minded  people. 

UPPER  DUPPER: 

An  Upper  Dupper  is  one  who  walks  through  your  iris  garden  the 
Spring  after  the  Summer  you  went  overboard  in  buying  and  asks 
“Where  are  your  new  ones?’' 

POLLEN  SNATCHER: 

One  of  those  high-strung  hybridizers  who  ignores  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  pollen  in  his  own  garden  and  runs  around  other 
gardens  gathering  rare,  scarce,  or  otherwise  potential  pollen.  You 
may  never  catch  one  in  the  act  but  if  you  go  to  a  new  variety  or 
seedling  expecting  to  do  some  fancy  hybridizing  and  find  three 
stumps  in  the  anther  department  you  know  you  have  been  visited. 

SEPARATOR: 

Briefly  this  describes  your  first  venture  in  selling  your  surplus 
iris.  A  beginner  leaves  you  a  two  dollar  order  and  at  digging  time 
meets  you  in  the  middle  of  the  driveway  with  two  bushel  baskets 
and  you  find  yourself  standing  there  holding  a  size  7  shoebox  con¬ 
taining  the  order  plus  a  liberal  extra.  Right  then  and  there  the 
sellers  are  separated  from  the  givers. 
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IRIS  BORER: 

A  worm  that  eats  first  on  the  foliage  and  then  in  the  rhizome  or 
one  who  points  at  a  new  variety  that  cost  you  twenty  dollars  and 
says,  “Grandma  lias  a  big  clump  of  that — maybe  she  will  give  me 
some.” 

TWENTY  TWENTY: 

This  phrase  applies  to  a  hybridizer  who  points  out  colors  in  his 
seedlings  that  you  fail  to  see. 

COLOR  BREAK: 

This  statement  applies  mostly  to  Convention  or  Local  Tours. 
It  indicates  that  a  one  Mr.  Scott  with  his  little  bag  of  tricks  was 
on  the  bus  ahead  of  you. 

DOWN  BOY! 

If  you  should  approach  a  hybridizer  in  his  seedling  patch  and 
hear  him  repeating,  “Down  Boy,  Down  Boy” — he  isn’t  talking  to 
himself  or  his  dog — he  is  actually  talking  to  his  iris.  You  see- 
ugly  or  otherwise  bad  seedlings  are  called  Mongrels  and  when  the 
seedlings  bloom  the  Hybridizer  selects  and  tags  just  a  few  of  the 
very  best  but  there  are  always  those  border-line  blooms  that  tempt 
him,  so  in  order  to  keep  from  tagging  too  many  he  walks  up  and 
down  the  rows  saying  “Down  Boy  Down  Bov! 

BRIDEY  MURPHY: 

A  Bridey  Murphy  is  a  Soul  who  comes  out  of  the  past  and 
brings  you,  an  authority,  a  shoebox  full  of  old,  withered  and  faded 
diploids  and  asks  you  for  their  names. 

MELON  PICKER:' 

Generally  small  visiting  Nephews,  Nieces,  or  Grandchildren  who 
come  running  to  you  with  a  handfull  of  choice  seed  pods  without 
tags  and  shout  “Look  what  I  found — little  watermelons!” 

That’s  all  .  .  . 

— Elmer  Tiemann,  Mo. 

Helen  McKenzie,  outstanding  for  cleanness,  good  form  and  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  opening  on  the  stalk.  For  yellows,  Golden  Hawk 
was  most  appealing.  Its  size,  smoothness  and  color,  neither  pale 
nor  brassy,  makes  it  a  very  attractive  one.  Royal  Sovereign  seemed 
best  of  the  very  deep  ones.  In  blues:  Columbia,  for  its  intense 
color;  Headlands  for  smooth,  classic  beauty;  and  a  seedling  of 
A.  R.  Russell,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  now  named  Margaret  Russell, 
for  floriferousness  and  long  season  of  bloom.  Of  the  “Blacks” 
Sable  Night  is  tops,  with  Top  Hat  and  Storm  Warning  not  far 
behind.  Charles  Lewis  has  a  black  from  red  breeding  which  only 
needs  wider  distribution  to  attain  top  rating.  Violet  Harmony  had 
more  nicely  formed  blooms  open  at  one  time  than  any  stalk  I  saw, 
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and  the  fact  they  overlap  somewhat,  detracted  very  little.  The 
outstanding  pinks  were  Native  Dancer  and  Cathedral  Bells;  the 
first,  a  larger  and  more  vigorous  Pink  Cameo,  the  latter  large, 
flared  and  ruffled.  Mary  Randall  of  course  is  in  its  own  class  in 
color  and  form.  Al  Borak,  bright  Copper  Medallion,  and  the  rich 
blend,  Oriental  Glory,  were  outstanding  in  the  browns.  Lothario 
and  Chiquita  are  fine  bi-tones  and  with  Pretender,  definitely  a 
different  variegata  though  somewhat  “dusty”  looking,  belong  in 
every  bi-color  collection.  In  other  colors  and  patterns,  Raspberry 
Ribbon  is  the  best  plicata.  Palomino  the  most  unusual  color  com¬ 
bination,  Humming  Bird  the  most  ethereal  of  color  tones,  and  Ebony 
Echo  the  best  retoned  blend,  but  certainly  not  as  dark  as  the  name 
indicates.  Inca  Chief  was  disappointing  as  it  faded  rapidly;  Pace¬ 
maker  is  no  great  improvement  in  reds;  Thotmes  III  grows  poorly 
here  as  does  Limelight  although  the  latter  stalk  merits  another  try; 
Frances  Craig  flecks  here;  Big  Time,  is  not  as  good  as  Pacemaker; 
Staten  Island,  falls  are  floppy;  Toast  n’  Honey  just  didn’t  “send” 
me;  and  (how  dare  I  say  it?) — Queen’s  Taste,  just  isn’t  a  pleasing 
color  combination. 

Varietal  Comments,  Kansas  City  Area,  Region  18 

In  spite  of  a  late  freeze,  and  several  bad  windstorms  accompanied 
by  rain  and  hail — causing  several  dozen  choice  spikes  to  snap, 
the  iris  bloomed.  We  had  wonderful  clumps  of  Amandine,  Ca- 
hokia,  Paradise  Pink,  Moonlight  Sonata,  Chinook  Pass,  Danube 
Waves,  Distance,  New  Snow,  Lake  Breeze,  Galatea,  Dreamcastle. 
Cardinal’s  Robe,  Concord  Velvet,  Love  Story,  The  Knock-Out,  Pink 
Formal,  Pierre  Menard  and  Woodmont  Plume.  Two  spikes  of  Truly 
Yours  were  lovely,  as  were  Desert  Song,  Pinnacle,  Blue  Rhythm, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  New  Snow,  Snow  Carnival,  Patrice,  Pink  Cameo, 
and  Vatican  Purple. 

The  late  freeze  injured  bloom  stalks  on  Violet  Harmony,  Ponder, 
Caroline  Jane,  and  Quechee,  and  a  clump  of  nice  rhizomes  in 
Leading  Lady  yielded  only  one  bloom  stalk. 

The  following  table  iris  did  well:  Kewpie,  Sandyson,  Cock¬ 
atoo,  Bobby  Houdeshel,  and  Warbler.  Angelita  and  Smarty  Pants 
failed  to  bloom.  Daystar  in  an  established  clump  did  fine.  Two  for 
Tea  in  an  established  clump  bloomed  beautifully  in  early  May 
and  at  this  writing  (July  31)  is  getting  ready  to  bloom  again. 

Varietal  Comments,  Region  18,  St.  Louis  Area 

Native  Dancer  (Fay),  excellent  substance,  form  and  branching. 

Weather  resistant.  Good  performer  in  the  area. 

Blue  Sapphire  (Schreiner),  truly  a  winner  again  this  year. 
Rehobeth  (DeForest),  a  large  pale  blue  of  excellent  form  and  sub- 
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stance.  Tops  in  this  class.  Slow  to  increase  in  our  area. 

Violet  Haven  (Reynolds,)  beautifully  formed  violet  flowers  on 
heavy  ramrod  stalks.  Strong  grower.  Wonderful  substance. 

Swan  Ballet  (Tell),  outstanding  all  white  with  good  stalk.  Like 
ruffles  and  flare. 

Eleanor’s  Pride  (Watkins),  lovely  soft  blue,  well  formed  flowers 
with  exceptionally  wide  hafts. 

Tahola  (Gibson),  liked  its  large  ruffled  blooms  with  closed  stand¬ 
ards.  Good  stalk  and  color. 

Celestia  (Pierce),  a  delightful  jaunty  flared  blue.  Has  a  wonderful 
stalk  with  many  blooms  ideally  spaced. 

Melissa  (Hinkle),  liked  the  deep  blue  color  of  this  iris.  Heavy 
substance,  fine  form  and  poise. 

Lavendula  (Branch),  its  pleasing  form,  its  ethereal  color  and  lace 
make  this  one  a  most  desirable  addition  to  any  garden.  Especially 
good  substance  for  that  much  lace. 

Ivory  Supreme  (Carpenter),  a  really  outstanding  tall  cream  of 
strong  stalk. 

Foxfire  (Fox),  is  still  one  of  the  most  outstanding  deep  yellows. 
Excellent  branching  and  substance. 

White  Peacock  (Pattison),  the  current  winner  of  the  Franklin 
Cook  Memorial  Cup.  A  beautiful  flaring  and  ruffled  blue-white 
with  nice  form  and  substance.  A  very  good  performer  in  this 
area. 

Frances  Craig  (Craig),  an  exquisite  light  lavender-blue  Mohr  de¬ 
rivative  that  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  iris  and  one  that  so 
far  has  proved  to  be  hardy  in  this  region. 

Dreamcastle  (P.  Cook),  in  comparison  with  several  of  the  new 
orchid  pinks,  this  iris,  with  its  broad  blossoms,  is  still  one  of  the 
very  best  in  this  particular  color  range. 

Magic  Mood  (Branch),  without  a  doubt  the  finest  orange  self 
that  has  been  seen  in  this  area.  On  one-year  plants,  the  per¬ 
fectly  formed  flowers  on  sturdy  38"  stalks  have  the  earmarks  of  a 
grand  addition  in  this  rather  scarce  color  field. 

Green  Spot  (P.  Cook),  an  intermediate  iris  and  one  of  the  very 
few  that  has  green  in  its  makeup.  The  standards  are  white  and 
falls  are  white  and  green.  Early  blooming,  it  is  good  and 
different. 

Sdlg.  53-4E  (C.  W.  Benson),  a  large  ruffled  globular  shaped  light 
blue  with  flaring  falls  that  are  arched  and  firmly  trussed.  From  a 
cross  involving  Spanish  Peaks,  Helen  McKenzie  &  Jane  Phillips, 
the  substance  is  quite  heavy  so  that  it  easily  resists  the  erratic 
weather  that  so  often  appears  in  this  area. 
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Northwestern  (F.  Cook),  this  iris  ranks  high  as  one  of  the  better 
deep  violet-blues.  Tall  stalks,  with  large,  clean  flowers,  it  is  a 
good  one. 

Sdlg.  56-12  (C.  W.  Benson),  Citron  and  lemon-yellow  coloring 
is  this  gem.  This  iris  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  worthy  replace¬ 
ment  for  Montecito,  a  beautiful  iris,  by  the  way,  that  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  tender  in  this  locality.  This  new  sdlg.  possesses  the 
same  beautifully  shaped  and  arched  flowers.  From  a  cross  in¬ 
volving  Montecito  and  Bellerive. 

Yesteryear  (Branch),  a  new,  extremely  attractive  “new  look”  iris — 
described  by  its  originator  as  ranging  in  color  between  “nude” 
and  “champagne.”  Other  than  that  description,  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  The  flowers  are  beautifully  ruffled  and  laced.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  worthy  addition  to  any  collection. 

Sdlg.  56-6  (Benson),  a  new  sdlg.  that  bloomed  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  A  large,  heavily  ruffled  and  frilled  self — a  green- 
white — that  was  admired  by  all  visitors  and  judges,  if  the  number 
of  “approval  tags”  attached  to  the  plant  was  any  criterion.  An 
exquisite  pure  white.  Cliffs  of  Dover  and  Marion  Marlowe  are  the 
parents. 

Marion  Marlowe  (Benson),  undoubtedly  one  of  the  purest  of  the 
white  iris.  Of  immense  size,  the  beard  is  snow  white  and  the 
flowers  are  full,  wide,  waved  and  ruffled. 

Her  Ladyship  (D.  Palmer),  a  new  light  medium  blue  that  has  the 
earmarks  of  becoming  and  remaining  a  very  popular  iris.  Wide- 
hafted  and  conic-standard,  it  received  many  favorable  comments 
from  judges  and  visitors  in  this  and  other  regions  during  the 
past  season. 

Night  Patrol  (C.  W.  Benson),  a  self,  colored  rich  deep  violet-blue 
with  stiffly  flared  falls  that  is  earning  quite  a  name  for  itself 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  reliable  iris  that  performs  very 
well  in  this  region 

Encounter  (C.  W.  Benson),  an  immense  ruffled  flower  with  golden 
yellow  standards  and  white  falls  trimmed  same  color  as  standards. 
A  different  and  stunning  newcomer  that  has  a  reputation  for 
performance  and  reliability. 

Black  Taffeta  (Songer),  one  of  the  newer  good  and  ruffled  deep 
purple  seifs — certainly  a  worthy  addition  in  this  color  range. 

Flirtation  (C.  W.  Benson),  one  of  the  deepest  pinks  with  a  fiery  red 
beard.  This  iris  appears  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
pink — nicely  formed  blossoms  and  stalks  that  reach  40".  The 
color  stands  fast  throughout  the  life  of  the  flower.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Flirtation  produces  ruffled  and  laced  offspring. 
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Blue  Sapphire  (Schreiner),  a  very  fine  light  blue,  delightfully 
ruffled,  that  demanded  and  received  plenty  of  attention  this 
season.  Is  perfectly  at  home  in  this  locality. 

Belle  Meade  (Wills),  this  iris  is  one  of  the  best  and  sturdiest  of 
the  newer  violet-blue  plicatas.  A  strong  grower  with  fine 
branching,  it  is  truly  a  welcome  addition  in  this  class. 

Castle  Rock  (Loomis),  another  very  dependable  blue-white  plicata 
that  has  nicely  formed  flowers  and  throws  up  40"  stalks  with 
ease.  Together  with  Belle  Meade,  we  have  two  very  fine  new 
plicatas. 

Lady  Ilse  (Smith),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ruffled  light  blue 
iris  that  has  been  introduced.  A  strong  grower  and  a  con¬ 
sistent,  good,  all-around  variety. 

Hallmark  (Hall),  this  iris  gave  an  excellent  performance  this  past 
season.  Tall  stalks,  with  large  golden  apricot  blossoms,  were 
quite  an  attractive  sight. 

Limelight  (Hall),  this  frilled  and  ruffled  lime  and  greenish  yellow 
always  is  a  good  performer  here  and  other  regions.  A  sparkling 
iris  of  great  beauty. 

Sdlg.  55-24  (Benson),  a  very  beautiful  deep  violet  self  that  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  other  similarly  colored  iris.  The  attractively 
formed  flowers  are  globular,  ruffled  and  heavily  substanced 
with  very  wide  hafts.  The  sturdy  stalks  reach  40"  in  height  and 
stand  straight  as  soldiers.  An  iris  that  is  distinct  and  different. 

Muted  Music  (D.  Palmer),  a  new  very  nice  medium  blue  self  with¬ 
out  haft  markings  that  received  plenty  of  well-deserved  atten¬ 
tion  this  season  of  introduction.  The  flowers  are  full  and  the 
standards  stay  closed  throughout  the  life  of  the  flower.  The 
broad  falls  are  attractively  waved. 

White  Bouquet  (Hinkle),  a  new,  stunning,  full  white  self  that  is 
presently  making  its  debut.  A  very  beautiful  addition  to  a  color 
class  that  would  bear  improvement.  Flowers  are  large,  standards 
nicely  domed,  and  the  falls  have  hafts  that  are  extremely  wide. 
Truly  a  welcome  addition  for  any  up-to-date  collection. 

Dark  Boatman  (P.  Cook),  one  of  the  better  blue-blacks  now  in 
commerce.  This  dark  velvety  beauty  has  a  haft  without  markings. 
One  of  Mr.  Cook’s  finest  creations. 

Gold  Torch  ( Muhlestein ) ,  a  bright  golden  yellow  self  that  gave  a 
very  good  performance  this  season.  A  fine  addition  to  the  yellow 
section. 

Violet  Harmony  (Lowry),  a  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  winner, 
this  imposing  ruffled  lavender-blue  self  never  fails  to  give  plenty 
of  bloom.  A  fine  iris. 


Pretender  (Cook),  with  deep  yellow  standards  and  dark  violet- 
blue  falls,  this  original  colored  iris  stands  out  as  a  totally  different 
variety.  It’s  a  worthy  creation  of  Mr.  Cook. 

Quechee  (Knowlton),  this  well-branched,  tall,  flaring  garnet-red 
is  a  good  one  with  excellent  substance  and  form.  Quite  brilliant. 

Inca  Chief  (Mitsch),  a  fine,  immense,  golden  bronze  self  that  is 
quite  a  magnificent  iris.  It  is  an  excellent  performer  in  this 
area. 

Majorette  (Miess),  from  California  comes  this  very  attractive  and 
flared  grape-purple  self  that  to  date  has  been  perfectly  content 
with  our  midwest  weather.  There  is  no  other  iris  with  this 
coloring.  A  nice  addition  to  any  iris  collection. 

Joan  Crawford  (C.  W.  Benson),  a  self  colored  beauty  done  in 
silvery-blue.  Stalks  are  40"  and  flowers  are  attractively  waved 
and  flared.  A  very  strongly  scented  iris  that  merits  all  the  at¬ 
tention  it  has  received. 

An  overlooked  white  is  Mrs.  McClanahan’s  Snow  Empress.  It  is 
tall,  not  spectacularly  branched,  but  well  enough;  and  it  has 
wonderful  form,  color  and  substance.  Over  several  years  it  has 
proven  to  be  healthy  and  reliable. 

Douglas’  1109 A  recently  named  Caledonia  is  also  an  excellent 
white,  and  it  has  foliage  which  is  quite  worth  noting.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  scarcely  over  an  inch  wide,  and  erect.  The  result  is 
a  neat  and  pleasing  clump,  whether  in  bloom  or  out. 

Cliffs  of  Dover  and  Spanish  Peaks  remain  the  two  standards  by 
which  most  whites  must  be  measured  at  this  time. 

Fay’s  Big  Game  was  disappointing  as  a  young  plant.  The  stalks 
were  short  and  the  substance  seemed  very  poor.  However,  the 
color  was  delightful  and  the  form  of  the  flower  pleasing.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  do  better  in  another  year. 

Deep  Black  and  Dark  Boatman  also  were  short  and  small  on  rela¬ 
tively  new  plants.  The  color  and  substance  of  these  two  was 
excellent,  but  otherwise  they  were  a  disappointment. 

Enchantress  (D.  Hall)  is  a  “close-up”  iris.  Its  beauty  lies  in  the 
delicate  pastel  shades  which  hide  in  the  heart  of  the  flower. 
The  blossoms  are  large,  form  and  substance  are  excellent,  and  the 
stalk  is  tall  and  well  branched.  But  at  a  short  distance  the  plant 
looks  undistinguished.  Close  study  is  required  to  see  the  entranc¬ 
ing  beauty  of  this  one. 

Evelyn  Claar  appeared  to  be  not  too  much  improvement  over  others 
of  its  class.  It  did  not  look  as  good  as  most  of  them.  In  fact, 
it  didn’t  look  too  much  better  than  Wabash. 
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First  Violet  looked  well  everywhere.  This  is  a  first  rate  iris  and 
it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  DeForest  has  one  superior  to  it. 

Northwestern  is  an  excellent  performer,  though  relatively  a  slow 
grower.  Another  good  and  dependable  one  of  this  type  is  Pagan 
Royal,  which  grows  like  a  weed  and  blooms  profusely. 

Palomino  looks  better  each  year.  Is  it  possible  that  its  falls  do 
not  always  pinch?  Sometimes  it  looks  superb,  and  the  color  at¬ 
tracts  the  eye  from  far  off. 

Two  other  overlooked  varieties  are  Leading  Lady  and  Cardinal’s 
Robe  from  Lon  Lyell.  These  two  are  excellent  everywhere  seen; 
though  I  do  not  care  particularly  for  Lyell’s  Inca’s  Treasure,  nor 
for  his  Fire  Opal. 

Benson’s  Flirtation  is  one  of  the  pinkest  pinks  seen  anywhere,  but 
strangely  enough  it  has  attracted  little  attention.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  we  have  too  many  pinks.  His  Encounter,  also  an 
excellent  one,  and  a  beautiful  rich  yellow,  has  received  more  at¬ 
tention.  Benson’s  Starlift  is  a  well  formed  medium  blue  of 
excellent  substance,  but  the  color  somehow  tends  toward  the 
gray  side,  so  that  it  seems  to  lack  “life.”  It  is  a  tall  one,  however, 
usually  topped  only  by  Sky  Ranger. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  new  things  is  Knowlton’s  Crystal.  This 
is  a  white-blue  or  a  blue-white,  take  your  choice.  The  color  is 
a  frosty  blue- white,  with  deepening  blue  shades  toward  the 
heart  of  the  flower.  The  blossoms  are  large,  the  substance 
excellent,  the  form  flaring  and  sufficiently  ruffled,  the  stalk  sturdy 
and  perhaps  36  inches  tall  with  good  branching.  Many  of  these 
frosty  shades  lack  character,  but  Crystal  has  plenty  of  it. 

Garnet  Glow  has  been  a  disappointment.  The  color  is  unusual  and 
rather  attractive,  but  that’s  about  all  you  can  say  for  it.  The 
substance  is  rather  poor,  the  form  not  too  good,  and  it  is  not 
a  very  healthy  grower.  We  could  stand  a  good  big  flower  of 
this  color. 

Fay’s  Bluebird  Blue  is  an  all-round  good  plant.  It  grows  very  well, 
blooms  profusely,  and  is  healthy.  The  flowers  are  large,  well 
formed,  and  of  good  substance.  The  color  is  excellent.  Not  quite 
as  healthy  or  as  good  is  his  Butterfly  Blue.  On  plants  exactly 
the  same  age,  the  difference  is  very  noticeable. 

Native  Dancer  and  May  Hall  are  two  new  pinks  which  seem 
destined  to  reach  heights  of  favor.  They  both  are  large,  well 
formed,  and  of  good  color  and  substance.  On  young  plants  they 
were  short. 

Mrs.  Ray  Palmer  has  several  excellent  new  ones  this  year,  and  of 
them  I  prefer  Her  Ladyship.  She  has  a  very  good  white,  named 
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Snow  Ballet,  but  this  is  not  a  good  year  for  new  whites,  and 
Tells  exceptional  Swan  Ballet  seems  to  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage,  so  Snow  Ballet  probably  will  be  overlooked  even  though 
it  is  an  excellent  one.  Mrs.  Palmer  s  Muted  Music  also  is  a  very 
nice  one. 

Truly  Yours  put  on  its  usual  good  show,  and  did  not  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  season  this  year,  but  bloomed  almost  mid-season. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  our  time,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  it  is  surpassed. 


REGION  NINETEEN 

New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Donohoe,  RVP 

This  season  was  retarded  almost  two  weeks  with  the  result  that 
the  blooming  period  was  telescoped.  Early,  mid-season,  and  late 
varieties  all  bloomed  together;  this  meant  a  short  season  but  a  showy 
one. 

AIS  members  and  ISNJ  members  met  on  May  26  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Donohoe,  Mill  Race  Farm,  Clinton.  Hosts 
for  the  day  were  members  of  both  organizations  residing  in  northern 
Hunterdon  County.  A  seedling  show  had  been  planned  but  only 
one  seedling  (Granny  Sherman,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bellmer)  had  the 
temerity  to  bloom  so  early.  A  garden  tour  to  members’  gardens 
followed  the  ISNJ  business  meeting  and  the  AIS  convention  report. 

Five  AIS  members  from  Region  19  attended  the  convention  in 
Los  Angeles  for  the  entire  period;  two  members  additional  were 
present  for  one  day  only. 

Two  test  gardens  have  been  initiated  by  ISNJ  for  Region  19 
breeders.  Tests  are  run  in  duplicate  at  two  locations.  Qualitative 
data  as  well  as  quantitative  are  recorded. 

New  personnel  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  AIS  program  in 
this  region  are:  Mrs.  Zeh  Dennis,  Assistant  Regional  Vice  President, 
11  Meadow  Road,  Chatham,  N.J.;  Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  Regional 
coordinator  of  Round  Robins,  1  Fairview  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
New  York;  and  Airs.  A.  L.  (Elizabeth)  Bellmer,  AIS  Bulletin  Re¬ 
porter,  200  Elmwood,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  New  Jersey. 
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REGION  TWENTY,  THE  RVP 

O.  T.  Baker — 

says  “As  to  facts  concerning  my¬ 
self— I’  m  a  very  lucky  fellow,  for 
my  wife,  Clara,  shares  my  enthusiasm 
for  the  tall  bearded,  or  to  be  precise, 

I  should  state  it  this  way,  I  share  HER 
enthusiasm  for  them.  We  live  in 
suburban  Denver,  Lakewood  to  be 
exact,  on  a  one-acre  estate  which  we 
fondly  call  “Baker’s  Acre”  and  on 
which  all  available  space  is  devoted  to 
iris.  Our  interest  in  onr  chosen 
flower  dates  back  some  10  to  12  years 
and  we  are  now  absorbed  in  hybridiz¬ 
ing — each  year  we  bloom  several 
hundred  seedlings. 

Between  enjoying  our  hobby  and 
taking  care  of  the  affairs  of  Region  20 
as  the  current  RVP  I  manage  to  find 
time  to  perform  my  duties  as  District 
Sales  Manager  for  the  Carey  Salt 
Company  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas  in 
the  states  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Eastern  Montana,  and  parts  of  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.” 

REGION  TWENTY 

Colorado 

O.  T.  Baker,  RVP 

The  1956  season  was  a  most  successful  one.  Our  peak  bloom  was 
a  week  to  10  days  early,  but  due  to  a  very  satisfactory  spring,  the 
flowering  season  was  unquestionably  the  finest  we  have  had  in 
several  years. 

We  started  our  year  with  the  annual  spring  dinner  meeting,  at 
the  Albany  Hotel.  It  was  well  attended  and  an  interesting  talk 
with  slides  on  dwarfs  was  given  by  Dr.  Durrance.  An  active 
hybridizers  group  has  been  formed  and  meetings  are  held  as 
frequently  as  is  felt  necessary.  They  are  attended  by  some  25 
to  30  members  who  are  actively  interested  in  hybridizing. 

Our  new  membership  drive  is  progressing  satisfactorily  and 
our  quota  will  be  met.  It  has  been  spurred  on  by  the  offer  of 
iris  to  the  value  of  the  membership  being  offered  by  some  of  our 
generous  members. 

The  biannual  auction  was  well  attended  at  Baker  s  Acre  where 
a  picnic  lunch  was  held  prior  to  the  auction.  Many  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  were  auctioned  at  bargain  prices. 

Region  20  was  well  represented  at  the  convention  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  following  12  members: — Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everett  Cline, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  O.  Riley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chas.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Ted  Weber, 
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Mrs.  Newman,  Everett  Long,  Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance,  and  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
O.  T.  Baker  who  also  attended  the  pre-convention  meeting  of  the 
Yuma  Iris  Society  in  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Many  favorable  comments  were  heard  on  our  municipal  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  City  Park,  Denver.  This  was  the 
first  year’s  bloom  and  a  rainbow  of  color  it  was.  Around  1000 
rhizones  were  planted  consisting  of  about  100  varieties.  The  park 
superintendent  reports  that  it  was  unquestionably  the  most  talked 
about  planting  in  the  entire  Botanical  garden. 

By  J.  O.  Riley: 

A  delayed  return  from  the  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  brought 
us  back  home  to  find  our  iris  in  almost  full  bloom.  Hot  weather 
resulted  in  early  bloom  and  continuation  of  the  heat  shortened  the 
blooming  season. 

A  visit  to  Roy  Rogers’  garden  in  Boulder  gave  us  a  chance  to  see 
an  outstanding  specimen  of  Sable  Night.  Planted  in  semi-shade  and 
thus  protected  from  the  heat,  it  was  holding  up  nicely.  Cliffs  of 
Dover  was  effectively  flanked  by  First  Violet  and  Violet  Harmony. 
Alary  Randall  was  putting  on  a  fine  show  in  the  sun. 

Aspen  Glow  was  a  standout  in  the  Long  Iris  Gardens.  This  is 
another  fine  iris  from  Dr.  PI.  P.  Loomis  and  truly  reflects  his  ability 
as  a  hybridizer.  The  golden  yellow  color  vividly  calls  to  mind  the 
glory  of  the  aspen  in  the  fall  and  it  should  become  a  popular 
iris. 

In  Dr.  Durrance’s  garden,  we  again  had  a  chance  to  see  one  of 
the  outstanding  iris  of  the  convention,  Brother  Charles  51-33.  This 
iris  is  a  deep  lavender  self  with  wide  falls  and  plenty  of  lace. 
The  bloom  is  well  shaped,  firmly  substanced,  and  does  not  fade 
in  the  sun.  Techny  Chimes,  from  the  same  hybridizer,  is  another 
good  performer  in  the  Denver  area.  Frances  Craig  turned  in  a 
good  performance.  Sierra  Skies  showed  not  only  good  substance, 
but  the  ability  to  hold  its  color  in  the  heat  without  fading.  Mourning 
Dove  made  an  effective  clump,  the  blooms  tall  and  firmly  held. 
Happy  Birthday  grows  well  and  has  good  substance,  however,  it 
is  unable  to  hold  its  color  under  Denver  sun. 

Some  growers  in  the  Denver  area  have  reported  that  some  of 
the  newer  oncobreds,  such  as  Coronation  Tapestry  and  American 
Modern,  seem  to  require  an  extra  year  to  become  established,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  own  garden,  Blumohr  and  Frosty  gave  very  satisfactory 
growth  and  bloom  the  first  year. 

In  the  O.  T.  Baker  garden,  in  Denver,  Air.  Baker’s  Baby’s  Bonnet 
was  easily  outstanding.  This  iris  has  pure  white  standards  and 
flaring  falls  of  salmon  pink  blended  buff  and  a  tangerine  beard. 
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The  color  holds  well  in  the  sun;  substance  and  branching  are 
good,  and  growth  habits  are  very  satisfactory.  This  new  color  break 
is  definitely  a  worthwhile  addition  to  any  Iris  garden. 

By  Everett  L.  Cline,  Denver,  Colorado: 

While  many  of  the  iris  listed  below  were  seen  in  other  years  all 
were  seen  growing  and  in  bloom  this  year  and  all  do  well  in  this 
area. 

Whites:  Cliffs  of  Dover,  Swan  Ballet,  and  Spanish  Peaks.  I  would 
rate  Swan  Ballet  as  best  with  Cliffs  of  Dover  a  close  second. 
Spanish  Peaks  is  listed  because  it  is  such  a  fine  parent  you  will 
find  it  in  the  parentage  of  many  of  the  fine  new  iris. 

Beds:  I  have  not  been  too  impressed  with  many  of  the  new  reds 
but  I  did  like  Mrs.  Suiters  Owyhee  very  much.  I  also  like 
Majorette  which  is  a  red  violet  but  listed  here. 

Violets:  This  color  has  been  prominent  for  the  past  few  years. 
Big  Game,  Violet  Harmony,  First  Violet,  and  Violet  Grace.  I 
like  Big  Game  best  and  Violet  Harmony  next.  The  first  a  deep 
violet  and  the  second  a  light  violet. 

Pink  Class:  Palomino  because  of  its  beautiful  color.  It  grows  and 
blooms  well.  Native  Dancer,  a  peach  pink,  because  of  its  size, 
substance  and  form  which  many  of  the  pink  class  do  not  have. 
Sugar  Plum  for  its  lacing.  It  grows  well,  increases  and  blooms 
nicely.  But  I  do  not  care  for  its  color. 

Blues:  Arabi  Pasha,  Blue  Sapphire,  Lady  Ilse,  and  Kiki.  I  like  them 
all  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  select  a  favorite. 

Plicatas:  Castle  Rock.  I  think  this  is  the  best  all  round  plicata. 
Woodmont  Plume,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  not  seen  in 
this  area,  I  like  because  of  its  unusual  color. 

Witch  Doctor:  I  like  its  size  and  color  and  it  grows  well,  in¬ 
creases  and  blooms  nicely  for  an  onco. 

By  John  M.  Gilland,  La  Junta,  Colo.: 

The  blooming  season  was  about  normal  for  here,  although  we 
noted  that  some  iris  were  blooming  on  shorter  stems  than  usual, 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  excessively  hot  weather  we  had  about  the 
first  of  May,  when  the  thermometer  registered  93  degrees.  Our  big 
problem  here  is  to  have  iris  that  will  stand  the  high  day  time  heat, 
of  which  the  reds  are  the  worst  offenders.  The  browns  will  bloom 
good  here  one  year  and  the  next,  they  will  be  poor  doers.  Why? 
We  don’t  know.  Some  of  our  favorites  this  year  were: 

Mary  Randall — Good  all  around  plant.  No  mistake  on  this  winning 
the  Dykes. 

Peg  Dabagh — Large  blocky,  violet-blue.  Really  put  on  a  show. 
Castle  Rock— Big  long  lasting  flowers.  A  good  plicata. 
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Chinook  Pass — A  nice  bine  that  has  plenty  of  charm. 

Black  Hills — A  black  that  is  tall,  substance  good. 

Helen  McKenzie— A  milky  white  that  is  nice. 

Truly  Yours — Big  crinkly  flowers,  an  eye  stopper. 

Melody  Lane — A  golden  apricot  that  stands  out. 

Salmon  Shell— Large  salmon-pink  flowers.  Lovely. 

Paradise  Pink — An  enameled  type  pink  that  is  clean. 

By  Mrs.  Ted  Weber 

Our  blooming  season  this  year  was  early,  however  very  satis¬ 
factory — In  this  area  we  have  many  beautiful  gardens,  and  they 
grow  very  well  the  numerous  varieties  of  iris.  This  article  deals 
only  with  the  tall  bearded. 

Blues,  new  and  old  love  our  climate.  The  Admiral,  Chivalry, 
and  Pierre  Menard  are  still  the  most  dependable  of  all  the  blues 
for  me.  Great  Lakes,  Sylvia  Murray,  Helen  McGregor,  Ponder, 
Destiny,  Blue  Ensign,  Frances  Craig,  and  Peg  Debagh  were  all 
nice  this  year,  as  they  are  every  year.  Some  of  the  gardens  have 
the  newer  blues  like  Rehobeth,  Arabi  Pasha,  Texas  Way,  they  are 
lovely  and  will  be  seen  in  many  of  our  gardens  this  next  season. 

Limelight  and  Char  Maize  were  both  outstanding  in  their  class 
this  year.  Solid  Gold  is  true  to  its  name;  mine  is  in  a  semi  shaded 
spot,  and  it  was  clear  and  gorgeous  in  color.  Gold  Soverign,  and 
Cloth  of  Gold  are  fine  bloomers  and  they  put  on  good  growth  each 
year. 

The  brightest  spot  in  each  garden  seemed  to  be  where  mostly 
the  pinks  were.  Mary  Randall  and  Palomino  were  the  favorites, 
however,  many  others  were  very  beautiful.  In  my  garden  a  clump 
of  Pink  Cameo  was  out  of  this  world.  Equally  luscious  were  Pink 
Plume,  Pink  Formal,  Pink  Paradise,  and  Cherie.  Dream  Castle  teas 
a  dream  and  Bright  Song  was  really  bright. 

The  nicest  white  in  my  garden  this  year  was  Mrs.  Sydney 
Mitchell;  it  measured  52  inches  and  took  the  rain,  wind  and  heat 
like  a  native.  I  saw  High  Seas  and  Senorita  Ilse  in  bloom  in 
one  of  our  gardens,  both  very  nice.  Among  the  older  whites 
I  find  New  Snow,  Tranquility,  Snow  Flurry,  and  White  City  to  be 
very  popular  as  well  as  very  dependable.  Spanish  Peaks  has  never 
done  well  for  me. 

Thotmes  the  Third  was  the  largest  and  deepest  brown  that  I  saw 
in  any  of  our  gardens.  Inca  Chief  is  more  colorful,  but  not  so 
hardy.  Pretty  Quadroon,  Argus  Pheasant  and  Bryce  Canyon  are 
still  very  popular.  In  my  garden  I  have  Brown  Stain,  Brown 
Thrasher,  Tobacco  Road,  and  Sanantone;  all  good  bloomers.  I 
didn’t  see  Dark  Chocolate  in  bloom  here,  but  know  several  grow  it. 
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Among  the  blacks,  Sable  Night,  the  king  of  them  all,  stood  out. 
It  was  very  beautiful  this  year.  The  first  year  it  bloomed  here  it 
wasn’t  at  its  best.  Tabu  and  Top  Hat  are  nice  as  well  as  Black 
Diamond,  Black  Satin,  and  Black  Forest.  Black  Michael  grew  nice 
and  tall  for  me.  Sable  is  still  good,  and  can  be  depended  on  to 
bloom  each  season.  Some  of  the  blacks  are  tempermental  here* 

Our  gardens  produce  many  fine  Mohrs,  but  still  at  the  top  is 
that  grand  queen,  Lady  Mohr.  It  grows  well  and  I  never  tire  look¬ 
ing  at  it.  Elmohr  is  always  an  attraction. 

Pagan  Princess  is  full  of  glamour,  Maytime  is  just  as  beautiful 
but  in  a  more  subdued  manner.  For  splashes  of  color  Staten  Island, 
Extravaganza,  Lady  Albright,  Color  Carnival,  as  well  as  many 
beautiful  plicatas  are  in  great  demand  in  our  gardens. 

Star  Shine  grows  very  well  here.  Always  perfect,  always  beautiful, 
it  stands  out  like  a  bright  star  wherever  it  is  seen. 

By  C.  P.  Gordon,  Denver: 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  h  ive  had  very  little  scorch.  Mrs.  Jean 
Stevens  of  New  Zealand  gave  quite  an  interesting  talk  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  her  opinion  that 
iris  planted  in  a  mixed  border  were  less  subject  to  scorch  than 
those  in  a  garden  of  iris  exclusively.  All  of  my  iris  are  in  a  mixed 
border,  and  this  has  certainly  proven  to  be  the  case  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Also,  in  each  instance  where  scorch  has  occurred,  I  have 
planted  some  of  the  rhizomes  back  in  the  same  spot  and  they 
seem  to  do  just  as  well  or  better  than  those  planted  in  a  fresh 
piece  of  ground. 

Cherie  is  one  iris  that  is  extremely  unpredictable.  I  have  had  it 
in  the  garden  for  the  past  five  years.  The  first  year  it  bloomed 
very  well.  The  second  year  it  got  scorch  and  after  separating  and 
transplanting  it  did  not  bloom  for  the  next  two  years.  Some 
of  it  I  replanted  in  the  same  spot,  and  some  in  a  fresh  piece  of 
ground.  This  year  the  piece  planted  in  the  spot  where  it  became 
diseased  bloomed  beautifully  and  produced  seed  pods.  The  piece 
I  planted  in  a  fresh  spot  seems  to  remain  more  or  less  dormant,  and 
has  produced  no  increase  thus  far. 

One  of  the  most  prolific-growing  iris  I  have  ever  had  in  the  garden 
is  Zantha.  It  can’t  be  beat  for  garden  value.  True  it  tends  to  be 
floppy  because  of  the  weight  of  the  large  blooms.  It  really  puts 
on  a  show,  however,  and  branches  well  so  that  during  the  entire 
blooming  season  it  is  a  high-spot  in  the  garden. 

Watermelon  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  great  joy  in  the  garden. 
It  has  all  of  the  qualities  desired  plus  real  beauty.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  it  be  given  partial  shade  as  it  does  have  a  tendency  to  fade 
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in  the  hot  sun. 

Rosedale  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  real  pleasure  this  year.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ruffled  orchid  pinks  I  have  ever  seen.  It  grows 
well  and  has  shown  good  increase. 

Top  Flight  and  Palomino  in  my  opinion  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  list  for  every  iris  garden.  Both  have  grown  wonderfully 
well  and  have  shown  marked  increase. 

Some  people  tell  me  they  have  had  very  poor  luck  with  Inca 
Chief.  My  first  experience  was  this  year.  I  planted  one  rhizome 
in  1955  and  this  year  had  beautiful  blooms  on  one  spike.  In  the 
meantime  it  has  increased  to  four  fans  and  should  be  beautiful 
next  year.  Incidentally,  it  proved  very  fertile,  as  I  crossed  it 
with  Pinnacle  and  got  a  large  pod,  producing  48  seeds. 

For  garden  value,  Bucheleys  Giant  is  very  showy  planted  in  the 
rear  of  the  border  or  in  a  corner.  It  is  very  prolific,  has  good  sub¬ 
stance,  and  towers  above  all  the  others. 

One  of  the  hardest  iris  to  grow  I  have  ever  had  in  the  garden 
is  Maxwelton.  It  has  been  in  my  garden  for  the  past  four  years 
and  each  of  the  first  three  years  it  became  diseased  and  practically 
died.  I  moved  it  to  three  different  places  with  no  better  results. 
Last  year  I  moved  two  rhizomes  that  were  left  to  a  very  hot  spot 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  It  began  to  improve  immediately 
and  this  year  produced  five  spikes  of  beautiful  blooms. 

May  Hall  has  proven  itself  a  real  joy.  Planted  originally  last  year 
it  produced  one  spike  with  three  beautiful  blooms.  All  three  blooms 
set  seed  and  it  has  shown  a  very  good  increase. 

Don’t  overlook  New  Hope  as  a  beautiful  plicata.  It  will  prove  a 
real  asset  to  your  garden. 

Hybridizing  in  Region  20 

Lys  Housley  (Mrs.  Howard),  Denver,  Colo. 

Most  irisarians  are  familiar  with  the  many  bloom-filled  acres  at 
Long’s  commercial  gardens  in  Boulder  Colorado,  either  through 
having  received  their  catalog  or  having  visited  the  gardens  in 
person,  just  as  there  must  be  no  AIS  member  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis  of  Colorado  Springs,  originator 
of  Elmohr,  Dean  of  Colorado  hybridizers,  and  whose  big,  deep 
yellow,  Aspenglow,  is  being  introduced  by  Long’s  this  year. 

Perhaps  not  so  many  know  that  at  the  foot  of  Flagstaff  Mountain, 
on  the  west  side  of  Boulder,  nestles  a  garden  somewhat  smaller 
in  acreage  than  Longs’,  but  no  less  interesting.  Mr.  Roy  Rogers 
grows  the  biggest  and  most  beautiful  iris  that  one  might  hope  to 
find  anywhere.  There  are  those  who  credit  Mr.  Rogers’  success  to 
the  fact  that  before  he  purchased  his  property  it  was  inhabited  by 
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pigs  who  repaid  the  soil  by  making  it  fruitful.  However,  Mr.  Rogers 
has  been  growing  iris  on  this  soil  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
believe  that  their  continued  high  quality  might  well  be  ascribed  to 
the  bright  emerald  hue  of  Mr.  Rogers'  thumb.  In  addition  to  a 
talent  for  predicting  future  award  winners  (he  has  forecast  the 
Dykes  winner  with  startling  accuracy  every  year  since  we  have 
known  him)  and  growing  them  in  profusion,  Mr.  Rogers  has  been 
trying  his  hand  at  hybridizing  with  the  same  success  that  marks 
all  his  work  in  relation  to  iris.  A  very  modest  man,  he  insists  that 
none  of  his  seedlings  merit  introduction,  but  few  garden  visitors 
would  agree  with  him.  His  crosses  of  Burgundy  Rose  x  Dolly  Var- 
den,  and  Chivalry  x  Spanish  Peaks  have  produced  a  number  of 
fine  things  which  we  consider  superior  to  most  things  found  in 
even  the  best  of  hobby  gardens.  This  year  he  has  bloomed  a 
seedling  which  he  will  hesitatingly  admit  might  have  something, 
and  which  we  looked  upon  with  covetous  eyes.  His  daughter  has 
even  thought  of  an  unusually  clever  name  for  it,  which  we  will 
leave  to  Mr.  Rogers  to  reveal  if  and  when  he  chooses  to  introduce 
it.  We  will  give  you  a  hint  and  say  that  the  falls  are  thought  to 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  rich  velvet  drapes  of  a  theater 
and  are  of  a  wine-rose  color.  The  standards  are  a  creamy  pink, 
crinkled  and  laced.  The  whole  flower  has  a  firm,  blocky  form, 
and  as  it  stands  on  a  tall,  strong  stalk  has  high  visibility  across 
the  garden. 

Colorado  hybridizing  is  not  confined  to  Boulder  and  Colorado 
Springs.  As  we  return  to  the  Denver  area,  we  go  out  to  Lakewood 
and  Baker’s  Acre,  where  we  find  the  many  lovelies  grown  by  our 
Regional  Vice-President,  Mr.  O.  T.  Baker.  While  we  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  National  AIS  Convention  this 
year,  ourselves,  we  have  heard  from  returning  conventioneers  that 
Mr.  Baker’s  recent  registration,  Baby’s  Bonnet,  caused  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  at  the  convention,  and  well  it  might,  for  it  is 
unquestionably  unique  and  will  be  hailed  by  all  who  are  working 
in  the  amoena  field.  Baby’s  Bonnet  has  a  bloom  of  good  size, 
is  slightly  ruffled,  of  excellent  substance — and  has  pure  white  stand¬ 
ards  and  ochraceous-salmon-pink  falls  of  great  smoothness.  We 
saw  it  in  bloom  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  and  at  all  times  it  was 
covered  with  bloom  and  more  buds  were  coming.  Mr.  Baker  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  not  only  floriferous  but  also  a  very  good  increaser 
and  fertile  both  ways.  Both  hybridizers  and  other  fanciers  are 
anxiously  awaiting  Air.  Baker’s  decision  to  place  this  on  the  market 
and  thus  make  it  available  to  all.  Baby’s  Bonnet  is  not  the  only 
fine  seedling  to  be  found  at  Baker’s  Acre.  From  numerous  others, 
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Mrs.  Baker  has  chosen  a  special  pet,  still  known  as  #51-17-1 
(Baker’s  49-6  x  Cordovan),  another  flower  of  ruffled,  flaring  form 
and  excellent,  leathery  substance.  To  describe  it  as  a  golden  buff 
or  mustard  with  a  faint  chartreuse  and  brown  overlay  does  not  give 
a  true  picture  of  its  clarity  of  color  and  extreme  smoothness.  There 
is  no  other  iris  that  we  know  of  in  the  exact  color  tone,  though 
Green  Shadows  might  approach  it  in  basic  color  but  not  in 
purity  and  quality.  51-17-1  does  not  have  the  shadowed  smokiness 
found  in  Green  Shadows  and  is  really  a  better  flower  in  every  way. 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mile-High  city  is  Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance’s 
half-a-city-block  of  seedlings  (his  own  and  those  of  many  other 
breeders  from  across  the  country),  recent  introductions,  and  rare 
species.  The  doctor  has  four  seedlings  of  his  own  which  are  well 
worthy  of  mention.  55-11,  55-14,  and  55-15  all  share  qualities  of 
good  branching,  large  size,  flaring  form,  firm  substance,  and  al¬ 
most  perfect  smoothness  without  haft  marking.  55-11  (Golden 
Hawk  x  Pinnacle)  is  a  light,  pure  yellow;  55-14  (Song  of  Songs  x 
Pinnacle)  is  a  greenish-cream,  almost  white;  and  55-15  (Pierre 
Menard  x  Jane  Phillips)  somewhat  resembles  Violet  Harmony, 
but  is  smoother  and  bluer.  It  is  larger  and  lighter  than  Pierre 
Menard.  The  doctor’s  fourth  seedling,  which  has  been  exciting 
a  great  deal  of  comment,  is  referred  to  as  “Volunteer  Fireman” 
(though  it  has  not  yet  been  registered  under  this  name — we  do 
not  know  what  the  doctor’s  plans  are  in  this  regard)  and  might 
be  called  a  glorified  Royal  Scot.  It  is  a  red  fancy,  the  cream  back¬ 
ground  is  almost  completely  obscured  by  the  heavy,  dark-red 
sanding  in  the  falls.  The  standards  are  a  smooth,  light  red,  not 
sanded.  Doctor  Durrance  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  with 
X-Ray,  but  the  results  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  the  present 
generation  of  seedlings.  Perhaps  he  will  come  up  with  something 
very  startling  in  a  couple  of  years  when  the  next  generation  comes 
along. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  hybridizers  in  Region  20,  but  most 
of  us  have  not  been  at  it  long  enough  to  have  anything  very 
new  and  different  to  report.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Herstrom  and  Mrs. 
Fred  W.  Sandholm  are  specializing  in  plicata  breeding,  and  we 
expect  them  to  produce  something  very  interesting  along  that  line. 
Mrs.  Sandholm  is  also  interested  in  the  Mohrs,  as  are  most  of  us 
here  in  sunny,  dry  Colorado.  Mr.  William  S.  Wood,  who  achieved 
an  amazingly  high  percentage  of  germination  from  his  crosses 
last  year,  bloomed  a  large  number  of  interesting  seedlings  this 
year.  Mr.  Don  Weber,  who  was  away  for  a  year,  has  returned 
to  pick  up  his  hybridizing  where  he  left  off.  We  have  had  reports 
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that  his  seedlings  are  of  fine  quality.  Mrs.  Perrigo,  who  registered 
Golden  Rocket  a  couple  of  years  ago,  has  been  devoting  most  of 
her  time  to  scientific  experiments  with  embryo  culture.  Our  re¬ 
cent  RVP,  Mr.  Everett  L.  Cline  is  working  with  the  pinks  and 
is  said  to  have  some  very  fine  seedlings  with  good  breeding  possi¬ 
bilities.  He  is  carrying  on  lines  which  include  Muhlestein  and 
Loomis  pinks  and  has  done  some  work  with  Tally  Ho  with  good 
results.  Mr.  Lemoine  Rechtokl,  Mr.  Cline  s  predecessor  as  RVP  of 
Region  20,  well-known  for  his  hemerocallis  introductions,  also 
has  developed  many  iris  seedlings.  Numbers  of  them  decorate 
gardens  in  this  area  and  are  outstanding  for  their  stamina  and 
size.  Mr.  Bechtold  includes  the  Mohrs  in  his  breeding  program. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Shulenberg,  of  Arvada,  has  developed  fragrance  in 
some  of  his  originations  to  a  noticeable  degree  and  has  a  couple 
which  are  unofficially  described  as  “Lemonette”  and  “Grapette” 
with  scents  corresponding  to  their  names. 

Mrs.  Roy  M.  Wolf,  of  Canon  City,  has  a  recent  registration  to 
her  credit:  White  Parasol  (Violet  Symphony  x  Spanish  Peaks.) 
We  believe  this  must  be  the  seedling  which  was  tentatively  known 
as  “Flat  Top,”  a  large  white  which  was  as  completely  flat  as  a 
Japanese  iris,  but  we  have  not  verified  this  with  Mrs.  Wolf. 
This  writer  has  been  experimenting  with  inter-species  crosses  as 
well  as  several  phases  of  Tall  Bearded  and  Mohr  breeding,  but 
as  yet  we  have  nothing  to  draw  attention  to  in  our  seedling  beds. 

In  our  garden,  we  do  have  some  fine  seedlings  from  other 
breeders  which  we  believe  are  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  a 
rose-pink  (in  the  color  range  of  Mary  Randall)  of  flaring  form, 
a  cross  of  a  Tangerine-bearded  seedling  x  New  Horizons,  from  Dr. 
Loomis,  which  has  been  extremely  popular  with  garden  visitors. 
Tell  Muhlestein  of  Region  12  (well  let  him  into  this  Region  20 
report  since  he  IS  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area! )  sent  us  a  sibling 
of  June  Meredith  which  we  like  equally  as  well  as  its  famous 
sister.  Garden  visitors  almost  unanimously  threatened  to  kidnap 
it  and  were  not  deterred  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  known  as 
“51-11-E.”  It  is  in  the  Palomino-pink  category,  more  orange  or  ochre 
than  pink,  with  a  heavy  tangerine  beard,  blocky,  ruffled,  and  very 
lacy,  and  of  good  size,  as  well  as  floriferous.  How  about  giving 
this  one  a  name,  Tell?  Another  seedling  which  drew  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  as  do  all  of  Dr.  Loomis'  exotic  Mohr-types,  was  the 
one  known  as  “Leopard  Mohr.” 

There  are  fine  irises  to  be  found  in  many  gardens  throughout 
Region  20 — in  Denver,  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Boulder,  Canon 
City,  Salida,  and  La  Junta,  and  elsewhere  in  the  state.  Some  of 
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these  iris  are  seedlings,  some  are  the  best  of  the  named  varieties. 
We  cordially  invite  all  AIS  members  from  other  regions  to  visit 
our  gardens  when  you  come  out  for  your  cool,  Rocky  Mountain 
vacations. 

By  Guy  M.  Herstrom,  Lakewood: 

In  the  fall  of  1953  when  we  put  our  iris  garden,  consisting  of  some 
125  varieties  of  tall  bearded  iris,  to  bed  for  the  winter,  we  knew 
it  would  be  a  long  and  difficult  period  waiting  for  spring’s  an¬ 
ticipated  bloom.  Little  did  we  realize  some  time  during  the  winter 
that  scorch,  dry  rot,  and  soft  rot  would  strike  our  garden  like 
the  black  plague.  When  we  finally  got  around  to  counting  our 
blessings,  we  found  Elmohr,  Castle  Rock,  Spanish  Peaks,  Pink 
Formal,  Ola  Kala,  and  Pinnacle  were  healthy  and  apparently  not 
affected.  Argus  Pheasant  and  Pretty  Quadroon  were  also  healthy 
although  their  blooming  habits  still  remain  erratic. 

Incidentally,  these  varieties  proved  to  be  good  parents  with 
the  limited  amount  of  hybridizing  we  were  able  to  do  after  the  loss 
of  our  garden. 

Our  ardor  was  greatly  dampened  by  our  disastrous  experience, 
and  we  are  still  completely  confused  as  to  what  caused  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  our  garden  as  some  plants  were  in  virgin  soil, 
while  others  were  in  established  plots.  We  had  obtained  our  iris 
from  such  diverse  points  as  the  states  of  Washington  and  Iowa. 

A  year  ago  our  period  of  mourning  ended,  and  we  made  a 
cautious  beginning  at  rehabilitating  our  garden.  This  spring,  having 
visited  the  beautiful  gardens  in  the  Denver  area,  as  well  as  Roulder, 
we  found  ourselves  to  be  victims  of  Iris-Virus  once  again.  We 
know  this  winter  we  shall  be  pacing  the  floor  wondering  if  all  is 
well  in  the  garden  and  hoping  some  plant  pathologist  will  in 
the  near  future  find  an  answer  to  the  plague. 

Techny  Chimes,  among  the  very  best  new  iris  for  this  year. 
Very  clear  medium  yellow  with  dark  orange  beard,  rates  A1  in  all 
departments. 

Aspenglow,  another  from  Dr.  Loomis  at  long  last.  A  combination 
of  DeForest  and  Loomis  lines.  Very  deep  yellow,  very  late,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grower  and  for  the  above  reasons  a  most  desirable  iris. 

Orange  Ranner,  a  huge  square  self,  vigorous  in  growth,  excellent 
substance  and  different  from  previous  smaller  deep  orange  colored 
iris. 

Phoebus  Apollo,  of  unknown  parentage,  indeed  a  child  of  the 
Sun.  Aside  from  its  medium  size  it  is  the  most  perfect  “flaring’’ 
iris.  An  absolute  must  for  those  who  favor  the  deep  yellow  group. 

Melissa,  something  new  in  the  medium  blue  class.  As  with 
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Techny  Chimes  a  nearly,  almost  perfect  iris.  Huge  flowers  on  beau¬ 
tifully  branched  stalks  permit  this  gem  to  stand  out  no  matter 
where  planted.  The  best  blue  thus  far  seen  by  this  observer. 

Lady  Ilse,  short  of  stalk  in  this  climate  yet  this  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  equisite  effect  of  the  almost  perfect  lighter  blue 
flower.  A  favorite  by  all  who  grow  here. 

Celestial  Blue,  this  many  flowered  light  blue  iris  is  a  most 
vigorous  plant.  Top-rate. 

Owyhee,  as  with  nearly  all  new  reds  they  must  be  named  after 
gun  powder  or  Indians.  Mrs.  Suiter’s  new  red  evoked  more  com¬ 
ment  in  my  display  bed  than  any  other  iris  in  the  garden.  A 
huge,  not  too  smooth  beautiful  red.  You  will  be  lucky  to  see  this 
one  within  the  next  year  or  so,  but  when  you  do  it  will  have  been 
worth  waiting  for. 

Late  Orange,  another  Suiter  accomplishment  out  of  Orange  Frills 
breeding  is  in  my  opinion  the  last  in  Oranges. 

Glittering  Amber  by  Airs.  Hamblen  as  yet  not  introduced  is  a 
plant  imported  by  flying  saucer!  Completely  out  of  the  world 
for  size,  ruffling  and  color. 

Melodrama,  this  year’s  Paul  Cook’s  release  will  slay  the  more 
susceptible  gender  and  it  will  be  of  general  interest  because  of  its 
progenitor  parentage. 

— Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance,  Colo. 

I  have  been  growing  iris  for  about  eight  years  and  getting  more 
interested  all  of  the  time.  Last  summer  I  planted  some  new  pur¬ 
chases  and  also  transplanted  from  my  old  home  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  varieties  of  iris.  I  lost  about  ten  varieties  through  fault 
of  my  own  in  letting  manure  get  on  the  rhizomes.  I  have  had 
trouble  getting  Lady  Alohr  started.  Some  that  I  lost  were  Pinnacle, 
Pierre  Menard,  Green  Pastures,  Helen  Louise,  Spanish  Peaks. 

Some  of  my  most  vigorous  growers  and  best  bloomers  to  date  are 
Solid  Mahogany,  Casa  Alorena,  Ola  Kala,  Missouri  and  Grand 
Canyon. 

Of  the  new  ones  I  liked  Sass'  Souvenir,  Lady  Boscawen,  Har¬ 
riet  Thoreau.  Some  of  the  new  ones  that  I  liked  and  I  seldom  see 
mentioned  are  Fall  Days,  Silver  Platter,  Frost  Glint  and  Pirate 
King. 

I  haven’t  tried  hybridizing  yet  but  I  hope  to  in  the  spring. 

— AIrs.  Gertrude  AIcCormick 
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Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Ethel  Ricker,  J.  Arthur 
Nelson,  RVP,  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Ellis. 


REGION  TWENTY-ONE,  THE  RVP 

J.  Arthur  Nelson — 

writes  of  himself  that  he  is  Principal  of  the  Omaha  Central  High  School, 
and  that  this  job  interferes  horribly  with  his  iris  activities.  He  also  says 
that  he  is  married  and  the  father  of  five  daughters,  and  from  one  who  knows, 
it  is  hard  to  figure  out  how  he  lias  time  or  energy  to  do  anything  about  the 
high  school,  much  less  his  iris  especially  since  two  of  these  daughters  are 
twins,  always  a  problem. 

Art  grows  tall  bearded  irises  mostly,  but  finds  some  space  for  dwarfs,  in¬ 
termediates,  spurias,  Siberians  and  many  other  kinds  of  flowers  in  general. 
He  is  a  Past  President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Education  Association. 

What  Art  didn’t  tell  us  was  that  he  has  done  a  tremendous  piece  of  work 
for  the  American  Iris  Society  in  the  study  of  color  classification  and  its  docu¬ 
mentation.  His  reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors  have  been  models  of 
organized  thought,  scientifically  and  intelligently  presented.  In  this  he  has 
been  ably  assisted  by  his  charming  wife. 

REGION  TWENTY-ONE 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  RVP 

Region  21  held  its  annual  fall  meeting  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on 
September  4,  and  its  annual  spring  meeting  and  tour  at  Sioux  City 
and  Mapleton,  Iowa,  on  June  3.  A  large  number  of  enthusiastic 
iris  gardeners  attended  both  meetings.  The  1956  fall  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Norfolk,  Nebraska,  on  September  9. 

Iris  shows,  both  AIS  sponsored  and  otherwise,  are  becoming 
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more  popular  in  Region  21.  We  have  reports  from  Atkinson, 
Norfolk,  Lexington,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska;  and  from  Britton,  South 
Dakota  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  other  shows  were  held  that 
have  not  yet  been  reported. 

Three  new  local  clubs  have  been  formed:  The  Dawson  County 
Iris  Society  at  Lexington,  Nebraska,  the  Iris  Moms  of  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  and  a  club  in  the  Dorchester-Crete  area  in  Nebraska.  The 
Norfolk  club  has  the  largest  number  of  AIS  members  of  any 
club  in  the  region. 

Region  21  publishes  a  twenty-four  page  bulletin  six  times  a 
year  and  sends  out  about  five  hundred  copies  of  each  issue  to  iris 
gardeners. 

Region  21  has  five  test  and  display  gardens  within  its  borders. 
The  official  test  garden  for  dwarfs  is  located  in  the  garden  of 
Lucille  Kavan,  2310  South  49th  St.,  Omaha;  and  the  test  garden 
for  table  and  intermediate  iris  is  located  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Grape  sisters  at  Big  Springs,  Nebraska.  G.  E.  Redman  operates  a 
tall  bearded  iris  display  garden  on  the  Ralston,  Nebraska,  school 
grounds.  Jesse  Rawson  of  South  Dakota  State  Agricultural  College 
is  making  plans  to  develop  a  scientific  test  garden  at  College 
Station,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  have  an  official  test  garden 
in  Region  21.  For  the  time  being  this  garden  will  be  located  in  the 
garden  of  the  Regional  Vice  President. 

Among  the  new  Region  21  iris  that  looked  good  this  year  were 
the  following: 

Winter  Imp  (Sass),  a  heavy  substanced,  prolific  blooming,  white- 
white  that  looks  like  a  comer. 

Arctic  Splendor  (Dubes),  here  it  is,  boys;  a  bitone  white  that  is  a 
lovely  medley.  Cool  white  standards  and  soft  yellow-white  falls. 
The  colors  blend  beautifully. 

Victoria  (Whiting),  an  amazingly  good  violet  in  about  the  color 
range  of  Vatican  Purple. 

Kamiv  ( Snyder ) ,  a  blend  of  yellow  and  white  that  is  a  startling 
color  combination.  The  individual  bloom  is  breath-taking. 

Irish  Eyes  (Lyell),  a  pale  blue  iris  of  prolific  bloom  that  looks 
as  if  it  will  be  a  gardener’s  delight. 

Dotted  Swiss  and  Dancing  Ripples  ( Sass ) ,  two  Blue  Shimmer  type 
plicatas  that  stood  out  among  a  crop  of  good  plicatas  in  the 
Sass  gardens. 

White  Charm  (Ricker),  a  violet-white;  the  only  good  one  we  have 
seen  in  this  color  class. 

Pink  Clover  (Whiting),  never  was  an  iris  so  aptly  named. 
Marion  (Dubes),  a  light  to  pale  violet  that  took  the  Region  21 
tour  by  storm  in  the  Emery  garden. 
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51-7-7  (Dubes),  an  Ola  Kala-Cascade  Splendor  cross  that  took 
Ola  Kala’s  color  and  Cascade  Splendor’s  form. 

50-39-1  (Lyell),  a  bright  red  from  a  Redward  x  Garden  Flame 
cross  that  shows  all  kinds  of  promise. 

Twenty-five  Gardens  Visited 

In  the  twenty-five  gardens  your  RVP  visited  Blue  Shimmer  and 
Blue  Rhythm  were  uniformly  good  all  over.  Lavenesque  and 
Crispette  looked  like  real  comers  wherever  we  saw  them  this 
spring. 

Blue  Marvel  (Dubes),  beautiful  tone  of  lavender  blue  with  satiny 
finish  and  sparkling  sheen.  Broad  standards  and  flaring  falls. 
Both  have  a  silvery  lace-like  edge. 

Blue  Challenge  (Dubes),  a  light  blue  which  is  a  dependable 
bloomer.  Fine  texture  and  form;  branching  very  good. 

Dancing  Deb  (Tompkins),  a  distinctive  iris.  Clear  light  heliotrope. 
Standards  broad  and  ruffled,  and  falls  have  an  unusual  flaring. 
A  good  bloomer. 

Monkshood  (Emery),  a  lovely  blue-violet  bitone;  falls  somewhat 
darker  than  the  standards.  Flowers  large  with  broad  firm  stand¬ 
ards,  and  falls  flare  slightly.  Smooth  finish  and  a  wealth  of 
bloom. 

Sky  Above  ( Cook ) ,  a  light  blue  self  of  smooth  texture  and  excellent 
substance.  Beard  is  white  and  the  falls  are  paler  around  the 
beard,  giving  distinction  to  the  flower.  The  falls  flare,  and  the 
erect  domed  standards  are  slightly  ruffled. 

Mary  Randall  (Fay),  smooth  deep  rose  pink  with  tangerine  beard 
which  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  exquisite  coloring  and  form  of 
this  iris  gives  it  special  distinction. 

Kamiv  (Snyder),  charming  and  unusual  yellow  and  white  plicata. 
Standards  well  domed  and  closely  held;  falls  broad  and  semi- 
flaring.  Flowers  large  with  excellent  form  and  substance,  and 
nicely  placed  on  strong  sturdy  stalks. 

Samite  (Whiting),  a  clear  white  except  for  a  touch  of  yellow  at 
the  throat.  White  beard  tipped  yellow.  Standards  well  closed 
and  falls  flaring.  Flowers  large  and  of  heavy  substance  and 
slightly  ruffled. 

Arctic  Splendor  ( Dubes ) ,  a  lovely  bitone  white  with  perfectly 
formed  flowers.  Standards  domed  and  falls  wide  and  flaring, 
both  slightly  ruffled.  Fine  substance  and  sturdy  stalks. 

Pink  Clover  (Whiting),  distinctive  color  in  light  violet  with  peach 
overlay  at  the  haft.  Beard  peach  pink.  Form  and  substance 
outstanding;  makes  a  lovely  bit  of  color  in  the  garden. 

Royal  Sovereign  (Stevens),  a  very  brilliant  iris  that  attracts  the 
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eye  of  the  garden  visitor.  Color  a  deep  and  glowing  orange 
yellow.  Size,  shape,  and  substance  excellent. 

Dotted  Swiss  (Sass),  an  outstanding  plicata  of  glistening  white, 
heavily  marked  clear  medium  blue.  Standards  broad  and  arched; 
falls  broad  and  flaring.  Blooms  are  of  heavy  substance  and  well 
placed  on  sturdy  stalks.  Greatly  admired. 

Dancing  Ripples  (Sass),  another  fine  blue  and  white  plicata.  This 
one  is  pure  white  faintly  marked  with  light  blue.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  of  good  form  and  substance.  Both  Dotted  Swiss 
and  Dancing  Ripples  keep  their  crisp,  fresh  look  through  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

Frances  Craig  (Craig),  a  very  large  excellently  formed  oncobred  of 
silvery  lavender  blue.  Has  very  firm  substance  and  great  lasting 
qualities.  A  very  fine  iris. 

Marion  (Dubes),  many  visitors  at  the  regional  meeting  admired 
this  lovely  white  with  a  blue  overlay.  Good  form,  heavy  sub¬ 
stance,  and  a  clean  haft. 

Happy  Birthday  (Hall),  a  large  heavily  ruffled  pink  with  a  deep 
tangerine  beard  that  adds  brilliance  to  the  flower.  An  iris  of 
great  charm  with  strong,  firm  texture  in  both  standards  and  falls. 

Columbia  (Tompkins),  medium  size  flower  of  beautifully  tailored, 
flaring  form.  R  is  a  color  gem  of  rich  medium  blue.  Both  stand¬ 
ards  and  falls  are  broad  and  of  heavy  substance,  with  a  smooth 
gleaming  finish. 

Black  Hills  (Fay),  rich  blue  black.  The  blue  beard  and  the  solid 
color  of  the  haft  add  to  the  depth  of  the  flower.  Heavy  substance; 
flaring  form;  strong,  well  branched  stalks. 

Leading  Lady  (Lyell),  always  a  favorite.  Large  ruffled  cream 
with  a  rich  golden  edge. 

Burgundy  Splash  (Craig),  a  striking  plicata  with  standards  of 
subdued  burgundy  and  creamy  falls  edged  with  an  inch  wide 
border  of  burgundy.  Large  well  formed  flowers  are  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  substance. 

Victoria  (Whiting),  a  very  attractive  violet  bitone,  falls  slightly 
lighter  than  the  standards.  A  cross  of  Vatican  Purple  x  Corn¬ 
flower,  this  iris  has  broad  standards  and  falls,  and  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  substance. 

White  Charm  (Ricker),  a  clear  glowing  white  with  crisp  texture. 
Closely  domed  standards,  wide  flaring  falls,  heavy  substance, 
branching  exceptionally  wide,  beautiful  flowers. 

Palomino  (Hall),  a  striking  iris.  Standards  pale  pink,  falls  pale 
ivory  with  an  amber  trim.  Fine. 

Chivalry  (Wills),  a  medium  blue  that  was  fine  everywhere  in 
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Region  21  this  year.  Old  but  a  dependable  iris. 

Pierre  Menard  (Faught),  another  magnificent  iris  of  medium  blue 
that  performs  well.  One  of  the  best. 

Altar  Light,  large,  wide  ruffled  buff  yellow,  toned  slightly  lighter 
toward  center  of  falls. 

Clare  de  Lune,  tailored  cadmium  yellow  with  deeper  colored  stand¬ 
ards. 

Bit  o’  Honey,  appears  to  be  a  complete  self  several  shades  darker 
than  honey. 

Black  Taffeta,  a  lot  of  Region  21  judges  liked  this  one.  A  black 
with  loads  of  charm. 

Golden  Twilight,  ruffled  with  a  wide  haft.  Golden  apricot  blend. 

Gypsy  Heart,  nice  color  combination  with  yellow  standards  and 
rich  lavender  falls. 

High  Seas,  nice  ruffled  blue-white  on  a  tall  well  branched  stalk. 

Lavenesque,  a  lovely  smooth  lavender.  Those  who  saw  this  one 
and  Crispette  in  the  Whiting  garden  after  the  Region  21  meeting 
were  sold  on  them. 

Rosy  Veil  (Sass),  a  very  appealing  and  lovely  plicata  with  glisten¬ 
ing  white  ground  and  rosy  heliotrope  edging.  Strong  stalk  and 
long  blooming. 

Sky  Crystal  (Sass),  heavy  gardenia  like  texture  in  a  white  with  a 
slightly  blue  cast.  Loads  of  charm. 

Tango  (Sass),  a  heavily  substanced  light  blue  sprinkled  with 
silver. 

Thotmes  III,  a  sparkling  golden  tan  in  a  large  clean  flower. 

Top  Flight,  a  rich  deep  apricot;  outstanding  in  this  color. 

5424  (Whiting),  a  light  yellow  self  of  firm  form  and  substance 
that  was  admired  by  the  judges.  Standards  domed,  falls  flaring, 
both  slightly  ruffled.  Stalks  strong  and  sturdy;  placement  of 
flowers  good. 

51-7-7  (Dubes),  a  rich  deep  yellow  self  that  took  the  Region  21 
meeting  by  storm.  Smooth  color,  firm  substance,  exceptionally 
wide  and  ruffled  standards  and  falls.  Even  placement  of  flowers 
on  well  branched  stalks.  Beard  of  same  color  as  flower  and  there 
are  no  haft  markings.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this 
yellow. 
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REGION  TWENTY-TWO,  THE  RVP 

Helen  McCaughey — 

Queer  things  happen  at  AIS  conventions.  If  you  should  go  to  one 
and  suddenly  be  embarrassed  by  a  funny  noise,  or  see  a  face  that  is  all 
teeth,  or  a  sign  on  somebody’s  rear  just  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  obvious  reason  is  that  Helen  has  been  around.  In  between  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  she  runs  Region  22  with  finesse,  she  is  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Median  Iris  Society,  is  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  Dwarfs,  and  is  an 
expert  on  the  elimination  of  nematodes.  Right  at  the  moment  she  is  busy 
organizing  the  1959  meeting  for  Oklahoma  City,  promoting  the  sale  of 
iris  stamps,  and  working  at  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Iris  Garden.  Really 
we  don’t  know  too  much  about  Helen  except  the  above,  but  we  like  her 
tremendously. 

For  a  quick  look  at  our  popular  and  photogenic  RVP  turn  to  page  25. 


REGION  TWENTY-TWO 

Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 

Helen  McCaughey  RVP 

Here  in  the  Capitol  City,  everyone  has  been  busy  as  beavers 
all  summer,  revamping  their  gardens  in  preparation  for  your  visit 
in  1959.  The  Garden  Selection  Committee  has  been  selecting  the 
most  interesting  gardens  for  your  viewing  pleasure.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  and  surprises  in  store  for  our  visitors  will  make  your  trip  one 
to  be  long  remembered.  The  Planning  Committee  with  its  long 
range  program  will  see  to  this.  Guest  iris  have  been  arriving,  and 
by  1959,  should  be  beautiful  clumps  to  please  every  iris  connoisseur. 
Spring  in  Oklahoma  this  year  is  the  kind  we  are  hoping  to  have  in 
1959.  I  missed  the  bloom  here,  due  to  the  conflicting  dates  of  the 
California  Meet,  but  from  reports  that  have  crossed  the  desk, 
nothing  was  left  to  be  desired  at  bloom  time. 

Starting  the  season  in  Arkansas,  it  was  our  pleasure  to  visit 
the  folks  in  Hot  Springs  in  March.  During  the  visit,  we  were 
shown  many  gardens  of  well  grown  iris,  by  our  hostess,  Mrs. 
Woracek.  In  her  own  garden  on  beautiful  Lake  Hamilton,  the 
azaleas  and  camellias  were  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  foliage  in  the 
iris  garden  was  three  feet  high,  and  buds  in  the  earlier  varieties  were 
already  appearing.  What  a  riot  of  color  this  garden  must  have 
created  some  time  later.  The  public  planting,  on  the  Courthouse 
grounds,  sponsored  by  the  Arkansas  Iris  Society,  with  Mrs.  Woracek 
as  Chairman,  was  growing  newer  varieties  of  iris  certain  to 
create  interest  in  any  passers-by.  Such  varieties  as  Happy  Birth¬ 
day,  Truly  Yours,  and  Lady  Ilse,  to  name  a  few,  do  their  bit  to 
change  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  from  flags,  to  irises. 

Nothing  was  heard  from  Hughes  or  Little  Rock,  both  of  which 
enjoy  a  good  percentage  of  AIS  Members.  Being  in  the  Memphis 
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area,  it  is  our  guess  they  must  have  attended  the  preview  showing 
of  next  year’s  Meet.  From  reports,  it  is  to  be  a  Meet  that  will  be 
hard  to  comply  with  the  standards  they  set  in  Memphis.  And 
one  we  in  this  area,  are  looking  forward  to  attending. 

Iris  interest  in  the  Fort  Smith  Area  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  From  my  able  assistant  RVP,  Mr.  Tom  Howard,  comes 
word  that  plans  are  being  formulated  by  Mrs.  Brooks  McCray, 
to  organize  a  local  society  this  fall.  Their  wild  fire  enthusiasm  is 
surely  catching.  There  are  many  fine  gardens  in  this  area.  In 
the  Martin  Garden  at  Van  Buren,  the  iris  were  especially  lovely 
this  season.  The  outstanding  being:  Toast  n’  Honey,  Java  Jewel, 
Inca  Chief,  Mary  Randall,  Caroline  Jane,  and  Pretender.  Mrs. 
Ernest  Penninger,  of  Fort  Smith,  has  been  an  iris  grower  for  thirty 
years,  and  when  it  comes  to  well  grown  and  groomed  gardens, 
this  is  one  that  should  be  visited.  To  those  of  you  going  through 
tort  Smith,  on  your  way  to  Memphis,  be  sure  to  visit  the  fine 
gardens  in  this  locale. 

In  Southern  Oklahoma,  Lawton  held  its  show  on  April  21st.  It 
was  so  beautifully  staged  in  a  new  church,  a  picture  of  the  well, 
which  was  the  center  of  interest,  was  carried  on  the  cover  of  “THE 
OKLAHOMA  GARDENER.  ’  The  arrangement  section  was 
uniquely  named  for  various  iris,  and  outstanding  arrangements  were 
seen. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  the  Oklahoma  Iris  Society  staged  their  show 
with  over  750  entries  in  the  specimen  division.  The  arrangement 
section  again  featured  the  outstanding  work  of  the  many  fine 
artists  in  our  area.  Though  the  season  was  early,  the  Apogon 
section  was  well  represented  with  glorious  bloom  of  the  Dutch  iris. 
The  Traveling  Trophys  were  awarded  to:  Julius  Hohl,  in  the 
tall  bearded  class,  for  a  specimen  of  Sunset  Blaze;  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Raboin,  in  the  arrangement  section,  for  her  outstanding  Flemish 
design  in  a  beautiful  and  colorful  mass  of  bloom,  which  was 
viewed  from  a  wall  niche.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Brown,  of  Midwest  City, 
won  the  Apogon  Trophy  on  an  excellent  stalk  of  the  Dutch  Variety, 
White  Excelsior.  Featured  along  with  the  show,  was  the  banquet, 
with  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sapp,  Joplin,  Mo.  (the  mama  of  Love  Story) 
as  guest  speaker.  She  delivered  a  fine  and  informative  address  to 
the  group.  Garden  tours  have  become  an  added  annual  feature. 
There  were  hundreds  of  visitors,  representing  many  states. 

Eastern  Oklahoma,  with  Mr.  Ted  Schwachhofer  of  Muskogee 
reporting  staged  their  show  on  May  5th  and  6th,  with  over  a 
thousand  visitors.  This  is  proof  that  people  are  interested  in  the 
fine  qualities  of  our  shows.  There  were  32  exhibitors,  with  250 
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entries.  Although  the  number  of  entries  was  less  than  in  past 
years,  the  quality  of  the  iris  was  greatly  improved.  Mr.  Schwach- 
hofer  summed  up  the  merit  of  the  shows  when  he  said,  “They  do 
one  thing  well,  and  that  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  iris  grown  in 
an  area.” 

Ponca  City  staged  an  unusual  way  of  finding  out  the  visitors’ 
choice  of  iris,  during  garden  visits  this  year.  Much  publicity  was 
given  the  garden  tours,  and  as  the  visitors  registered,  they  were 
given  a  ballot  on  which  to  select  and  enumerate  the  favorite  iris 
seen  in  any  garden  visited.  The  ballots  were  placed  in  a  box  for 
later  tabulations.  Several  hundred  persons  attended  the  tours. 

Enid,  held  its  show  on  May  5th  and  6th,  again  there  was  evidence 
of  the  fine  growing  season  because  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
excellent  specimens  at  this  show. 

The  Northwest  Unit  of  the  Oklahoma  Iris  Society  was  formed  in 
Woodward,  Oklahoma,  June  9th,  with  Mr.  H.  V.  Glitsch  as  President. 
The  Constitution  and  By  Laws  of  the  OIS  were  read,  revised,  and 
adopted.  Our  first  project  is  to  hold  the  State  Iris  Show  here 
in  1957.  The  show  is  usually  held  in  Oklahoma  City,  but  since  many 
of  our  AIS  Members  from  the  state  want  to  attend  the  Meet  in 
Memphis  next  spring,  it  was  decided  that  another  city  hold  it, 
a  city  whose  peak  of  bloom  would  either  be  earlier  or  later,  than 
that  of  the  AIS  Meet.  Ours  is  later,  sometime  after  the  first  of 
May,  depending  on  the  weather. 

Since  Oklahoma  will  be  celebrating  it’s  50th  year  of  statehood 
next  year,  our  theme  will  tie  in  with  the  Golden  Anniversary.  We 
are  inviting  anyone  who  may  pass  near  Woodward  on  their  return 
from  the  AIS  Meet  to  stop,  see  our  show,  and  the  gardens.  Many 
nice  gardens  are  in  the  area,  two  of  which  have  over  a  thousand 
named  varieties,  with  one  of  the  gardens  blooming  over  a  thousand 
seedlings  this  coming  spring.  Theda  Clark,  Woodward,  Okla. 

Our  first  Judges  Meet  was  held  in  March.  We  enjoyed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  percentage  present.  The  refreshing  information  given 
on  judging  iris,  by  Mrs.  Jennings  was  most  informative.  Mrs. 
Sargo,  coming  from  Hot  Springs  for  the  event,  brought  specimens 
for  Mrs.  Jennings’  use  in  illustrating  her  way  of  measuring  the 
point  system  of  our  AIS  Judges  Handbook.  Since  many  points  aris¬ 
ing  at  various  shows,  were  discussed,  we  are  hoping  this  may  be¬ 
come  an  annual  event. 

The  grounds  of  the  Governor’s  Mansion  have  been  replanted. 
In  the  eight  foot  borders,  much  planning  was  done  to  select 
those  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  that  will  withstand  the  climate. 
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We  were  proud  to  hear  iris  were  to  be  used  in  these  borders.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  prominent  location  it  will  be  viewed  by  hundreds  of 
visitors  each  year;  and  during  bloom  season  should  prove  to  our 
visitors  that  the  iris  is,  indeed,  a  hardy  perennial. 

Oncos  for  Oklahoma 

For  more  beauty,  greater  weather  resistance,  and  a  longer  bloom¬ 
ing  season  in  the  iris  garden  Oklahomans  should  explore  the 
potentialities  of  two  interesting  groups  of  wild  iris,  the  “Oncos” 
and  Regelias.  These  plants  are  native  to  rocky  clay  regions  in  Asia 
Minor  where  winter  ends  in  February  or  March  followed  by 
a  brief  spring  and  finally  a  hot,  dry  summer.  The  climatic 
similarities  of  Oklahoma  and  Asia  Minor  should  arouse  the  curios¬ 
ity  of  any  gardener  but  the  sight  of  a  single  Onco  blossom  is  enough 
to  make  an  iris  enthusiast  resolve  to  grow  some  of  these  beauties 
for  himself.  It  takes  only  a  season’s  experience  to  learn  that  true 
Oncos  are  exacting  in  their  cultural  requirements:  they  tolerate  our 
soil  and  erratic  temperatures  very  well  but  even  a  trace  of  moisture 
around  their  rhizomes  during  the  summer  destroys  the  plants. 

Since  the  introduction  of  William  Mohr  in  1925  hybridizers  have 
been  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  combine  the  moisture-tolerance 
and  branching  of  tall  bearded  iris  with  the  massive,  heavy-sub- 
stanced  Oncos.  Many  of  these  hybrids  are  useless  in  Oklahoma 
especially  those  whose  tall  bearded  parent  is  not  winter-hardy  or 
blooms  early.  Some  begin  growth  so  early  in  the  spring  that  late 
freezes  cause  soft  rot,  the  buds  of  others  are  damaged  by  frost, 
while  still  others  bloom  only  every  third  or  fourth  year.  A 
gardener  who  has  the  misfortune  to  plant  a  group  of  these  prima 
donnas  will  sadly  conclude  that  Onco  hybrids  are  not  worth  the 
effort. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  growing  number  of  Onco  hybrids  which 
seem  to  be  tailored  for  Oklahoma.  A  good  example  is  Heigho 
( Craig )  which  begins  to  bloom  during  the  last  week  in  April  and 
continues  until  mid-May.  For  at  least  three  weeks  its  remarkable 
substance  and  strong  stalks  defy  the  elements.  Under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  its  blue  flowers  compare  favorably  with  the  best  tall 
bearded  varieties  and  after  a  few  days  of  rough  weather  it  sur¬ 
passes  most  of  them.  Laurel  Hill  (Plough)  consistently  opens  its 
rose-lavender  blossoms  by  the  tenth  of  May.  Its  branching  is 
not  ideal  but  it  is  noteworthy  because  its  well  formed  flowers 
stay  fresh  several  days  under  dry  winds  and  hot  sun.  So  much 
cannot  be  said  for  many  mid-season-to-late  tall  bearded  iris.  Real 
Gold  (Austin)  is  also  a  welcome  immigrant  to  our  state.  On 
a  two-year  clump  the  first  near-golden  flower  appeared  April 
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21  and  the  last  May  12,  1956.  It  increases  rapidly  and  resembles 
our  grandmothers’  iris  in  that  nearly  every  fan  this  fall  means  a 
hloom  stalk  next  spring.  The  tall,  delicate  lavender  Madam  Mohr 
( Becherer )  is  another  vigorous  plant  that  is  generous  with  its  bloom 
stalks  around  May  1st.  Its  leathery  substance  and  excellent  form 
are  clearly  Onco-Regelia  in  origin  and  despite  the  misleading  name 
it  is  not  descended  from  William  Mohr  which  is  another  point  in 
its  favor. 

These  are  not  the  only  Onco  hybrids  which  grow  well  in  Okla¬ 
homa  by  any  means  but  any  one  who  gives  them  a  trial  in  his  own 
garden  a  few  seasons  is  sure  to  start  investigating  the  Onco 
realm  for  himself.  These  four  Onco  hybrids  will  start  the  tall 
bearded  season  in  Oklahoma  and  should  be  on  hand  to  close  it. 
Their  culture  is  no  different  from  that  of  tall  bearded  iris  except, 
if  anything,  they  require  less  attention  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  rationed  summer  water.  Excluding  pinks  and  amoenas  the 
onco  hybrid  color  range  approaches  that  of  their  tall  bearded 
cousins  and  in  addition  offers  many  unique  patterns  and  combina¬ 
tions  which  are  not  found  elsewhere. 

With  a  favorable  climate  and  such  a  wealth  of  possibilities  it  is 
surprising  to  find  local  iris  shows  listing  only  two  classes  in  this 
group,  namely  (1)  “purple”  and  (2)  “any  color  other  than 
purple.”  Our  iris  societies  do  not  deliberately  foster  a  policy  de¬ 
signed  to  lose  Oncos  and  alienate  their  hybrids,  their  attitude 
merely  reflects  the  experience  of  so  many  gardeners  who  have 
tried  a  few  temperamental  hybrids,  found  them  wanting,  and  now 
judge  all  subsequent  introductions  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 
The  Oklahoma  gardener  who  has  not  “discovered”  onco  hybrids  is 
not  getting  the  most  from  his  iris  collection  and  is  missing  an  ad¬ 
venture  that  is  half  the  fun  of  raising  flowers,  especially  iris. 

C.  B.  Dawson 

Apogons  in  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Dan  Holloway 

Our  motto,  “GROW  MORE  AND  BETTER  APOGONS,”  is 
catching  on  in  Oklahoma.  And  there  are  a  multitude  of  reasons  for 
trying  to  create  more  interest  each  year.  Not  because  we  specialize 
in  the  study  of  these  most  temperamental  species,  but  because  they 
have  always  been  important  flowers;  and  with  their  grace  and 
delicacy  of  color  and  form,  they  impart  a  freshness  and  joy  to 
the  late  spring  season,  always  blending  nicely  with  our  lovely 
bearded  ones  which  I  would  not  be  without  either. 

Some  of  our  lovlier  apogons  failed  to  be  in  the  Oklahoma  Iris 
Society  Show,  due  to  the  early  dates.  We  combined  our  show  with 
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theirs,  this  past  year.  Though  the  date  was  early,  the  Dutch  Iris 
entered  were  beautiful.  White  Excelsior  won  the  Apogon  Trophy,  <; 
for  the  best  specimen  in  the  show.  There  were  a  few  scattered 
Louisianas  in  bloom  at  the  time,  and  they  always  command  at¬ 
tention. 

Spurias  that  do  well  in  our  area  consistently  are:  Wadi  Zem  Zem, 
White  Heron,  Canary  Island,  Lark  Song,  Blue  Acres,  Mount  Whit¬ 
ney,  Bronze  Butterfly,  Color  Guard,  Sweet  Butter,  Dutch  Defiance, 
Fairy  Wand,  Monteagle,  Cherokee  Chief,  and  Sunny  Day,  to  name 
a  few.  The  Louisianas  that  are  good  performers  are:  Cameroun 
White,  Sheer  Delight,  Pink  Caprice,  Locketts  Luck,  Angel  Fare, 
Upstart,  The  Kahn,  Cacique,  Cherry  Bounce,  Gypsy  Red,  and 
Headlights. 

In  the  Apogon  Unit,  we  have  one  member  who  specializes  in 
the  Japanese  iris,  and  grows  them  well.  Without  special  treatment, 
they  are  not  as  hardy  as  other  irises. 

Added  to  our  collection  along  with  the  apogons,  are  such  species 
as  graminea,  paltec,  cristata,  both  blue  and  white  forms  of  tectorum, 
and  iris  reticulata;  all  of  which  have  proven  their  worth  in  our 
garden  and  withstand  the  elements  nicely  without  extra  attention 
and  care.  With  us,  the  Siberians  are  a  temperamental  group  and 
do  not  perform  in  this  locale  as  well  as  they  should.  When  one 
succeeds  in  getting  them  established,  only  then  are  they  worth 
the  added  effort.  Apogons  need  a  rest  during  our  hot  weather,  a 
little  water  added  sparingly,  will  permit  the  dormant  period  they 
need.  We  sometimes  forget  this. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 


"OREGON  GROWN  IRIS" 

Dwarf  and  Tall  Bearded 

DONALD  J.  BEATTIE 
Rt.  3,  Box  535  Canby,  Oregon 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
VISITORS  WELCOME 


Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
HARDY  NORTHERN 
GROWN  PLANTS 
Free  Catalog — No  Color 

BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

55th  Street  near  9th  Ave. 

La  Grange,  III. 

BROWN'S 
SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

Growing  and  Hybridizing 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY  IRIS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Rt.  4,  Box  145,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Dakota  grown  hardy  stock 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH 
Grower  and  Hybridizer 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
113  No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 


C.  &  A.  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
1749  Bell  St.  Sacramento  21,  Calif. 


CARDINAL 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Tall  bearded,  dwarf,  intermediate 
OVER  1,000  VARIETIES 

R.  P.  BEARDSLEY,  HAMILTON,  IND. 


CLEVENGER'S  GARDEN 

Is  again  selling  choice  surplus  rhi¬ 
zomes  of  the  newer  iris,  and  hem¬ 
erocallis.  Prices  are  very  reason¬ 
able.  Can  supply  hybrid  seed 
from  choice  crosses  in  both  iris  and 
hems.  Special  crosses  will  be  made 
if  they  are  ordered  early  enough. 
Please  write  me  for  circular  and 
information. 

DR.  LEWIS  CLEVENGER 

824  EAST  PATTERSON  AVENUE 
KIRKSVILLE,  MISSOURI 


COOLEY’S 

GARDENS 

SILVERTON,  OREGON 

Featuring  the 
KLEINSORGE  BROWNS 
and  the  famous 
HALL  FLAMINGO  PINKS 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  IN  COLOR  25c 

Send  10c  for  new  list  120  different 
35mm.  COLOR  SLIDE  RENTAL 

PHILIP  G.  CORLISS 

P.  O.  BOX  68B,  SOMERTON,  ARIZONA 

Deluxe  First  Edition,  $10.00  postpaid 
"HEMEROCALLIS:  THE  PERENNIAL 
SUPREME" 

AUDREY  B.  COTTAM 

ROUTE  2  UNION,  MISSOURI 
2500  varieties — new  and  old 

On  highway  66 — Four  miles  east  of 
St.  Clair,  Missouri 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
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DIEHL'S  GARDENS 

ALAMO,  CALIF. 

Dwarf-Dutch 
Tall  Bearded 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

Jack  G.  Linse 
"Irises  of  Distinction" 

FREE  CATALOG  —  NO  COLOR 
1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Quality  Stock 
grown  in  the  famous 
Wenatchee  Valley 
*  *  * 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Ohio  grown  Bearded  Iris 
exclusively 

400  VARIETIES— LIST  ON  REQUEST 
(service  confined  to  States  east  of 
the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd., 

Gates  Mills  P.O.,  Ohio 


Please  note  new  address 

FAY  GARDENS 

ORVILLE  W.  FAY 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

1775  PFINGSTEN  ROAD 
NORTH  BROOK,  ILLINOIS 

Price  list  featuring  own  originations 
Free  on  Request 


EDEN  ROAD 

IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  Box  117 
Wenatchee,  Washington 


^dentveild 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


offer  an  extensive  list  of  bearded 
iris,  dwarf  to  tall,  Japanese,  Si¬ 
berian  and  Spuria  iris  and  hem- 
erocallis. 


FAIRMOUNT 

GARDENS 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Presents  1956  Introductions  of: 

HARRY  RANDALL 
STEDMAN  BUTTRICK 
KENNETH  SMITH 
JESSE  WILLS 
HAROLD  KNOWLTON 
EDWARD  WATKINS 
MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 

Iris  •  Hemerocallis  •  Hostas 

Hardy,  well  grown  stock,  tested  in  our 
garden.  Catalog  20c. 


FEATURING  THE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
OF  WALTER  BUSS 


Beautiful  color  catalog 
free  to  AIS  members. 
Add  ress  Dept.  I. 


L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 
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GILLAND'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

Colorful  Colorado 
IRIS 

FREE  CATALOG 
Route  3,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


HEARTHSTONE 
IRIS  GARDENS 
M.  BERRY  DOUB 
Serving  AIS  Regions  3  and  4 
since  1923. 

Visitors  always  welcome 
CLEAR  SPRING,  MARYLAND 


HOFFMANS  IRIS  GARDEN 

TO  HAVE  THE  BEST 
BEGIN  WITH  THE  BEST 
I  13  D  Street,  Davis,  California 

CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


IRIS  CITY  GARDENS 

THE  LOSEYS 

Ch  oice  Washington  Grown 
Bearded  Iris 

Rt.  2,  Box  388B 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


PLEASE  NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 

IRISNOLL 

FRED  DEFOREST 

RT.  3,  BOX  363  CANBY,  OREGON 

CATALOG,  FEATURING  OWN 
ORIGINATIONS  AND  SELECTED 
VARIETIES, 

FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


IRISDALE  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  Prop. 

Outstanding  Collection 
List  on  Request  Only 
Dwarf,  Intermediate,  Tall  Bearded, 
Siberian 

528  W.  BRISTOL  ST.  ELKHART,  IND. 

QUALITY  VARIETIES 
QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 

Get  our  guarantees 
Try  Us 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon  grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KIRKPATRICK  GARDENS 

Choice  Tall  Bearded  and  Spuria 
Iris  from  the  Round-Up  City 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
240  S.W.  Third  St.,  Pendelton,  Oregon 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

651  Dry  Creek  Rd.,  Campbell,  Cal. 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 
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LAMB  NURSERIES 

Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Perennials  &  Rock  Plants 
FREE  CATALOG 

E.  101  Sharp,  Box  B,  Spokane  2,  Wash. 

LAWSON  GARDENS 

Choice  Iris 

Old  favorites  and  new  introductions 
FREE  CATALOG 
Many,  money  saving  offers 

P.  O.  Box  314  Valley  Center,  Calif. 


Lynn  Iris  Gardens 

FEATURING  THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST  INTRODUCTIONS 

Bearded  and  Beardless  Species 

Introducers  of  the 

NIES-WALKER  Spurias 

Hemerocallis 

COLOR  CATALOG  25c 
deductible  from  first  order 

704 1 -R  Woodman  Avenue 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIF. 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGron,  Prop. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.  Toledo  14,  Ohio 


LONGFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Featuring  Cook,  Lapham,  Waters,  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Jonas,  Robinson  and 
Williamson  introductions 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

RT.  6,  BOX  424,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Offering  the  most  COMPLETE  and 
FASCINATING  listing  of  iris  in  com¬ 
merce.  Oldest  to  the  very  newest  Tall 
Bearded,  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (Table), 
Dwarfs,  Oncos,  Regelias,  Arilbreds, 
Spurias,  Louisianas,  Siberians,  Japs,  Evan- 
sias,  Dutch,  and  Misc.  Iris.  Also  DAY- 
LILIES. 

1956  INTRODUCTIONS: 

QUIEN  SABE,  (Alice  White)  M.T.B. 
(Table)  iris. 

AMETHYST  STAR,  (Sid  DuBose)  Louis¬ 
iana  iris. 

EASTER  BEAUTY,  (W.  B.  Davis)  Daylily. 
MANNEQUIN,  (W.  B.  Davis)  Daylily. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 


MARIPOSA  CANYON 
GARDENS 

A  Select  List  of  the  Newer 
Introductions  at  Reasonable 
Prices 

892  W.  MARIPOSA  STREET 
ALTADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

List  on  Request  (no  color) 


UQUIDATIO 
SALE 

IGreotest  saving  on  world  famous  varieties  c 
•  •  Fine  Iris  and  Daylilieo  •  •  •  • 
Write  now  for  our  new  lowest  prices. 

MIUIKE^ARDEN^BOJU^t^^^OMON^AU 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

Modern  Iris  —  500  Varieties 

MR.  &  MRS.  J.  R.  HAMBLEN 
2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy,  Utah 

Catalog  on  Request — No  Color 


NOTICE ! 
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NORWOOD 
IRIS  GARDENS 
IRIS  —  DAYLILIES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  OVER  500 
VARIETIES  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

12043-9  Hailwood  Dr.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


"Northern  Grown" 
PEONIES,  IRIS, 
HEMEROCALLIS 

MISSION  GARDENS 

TECHNY,  ILLINOIS 
(3  Mi.  North  of  Glenview.) 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"APPLE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD" 

HYBRIDIZING  and  GROWING 

FREE  PRICE  LIST 

1501  Fifth  Street  —  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


Rainbow 

Hybridizing  Gardens 

Lloyd  Austin 

Originator  of  the  New  Horned  Iris 

UNICORN,  PLUMED  DELIGHT  and  MUL¬ 
BERRY  SNOW,  and  of  Oncobreds  such  as 
REAL  GOLD,  CLEMENTINA,  PINK  MOHR, 
PINK  MARBLE,  etc. 

AND  FOR  1956 

The  First  American  Oncogelias:  PERSIAN 
LACE  and  PERSIAN  BRONZE. 

WORLD'S  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  UP-TO- 
DATE  OFFERINGS  IN  IRIS  FOR 
YEAR-ROUND  BLOOM 

Specializing  in  Oncos,  Regelias,  Oncogelias, 
Oncobreds,  Autumn  and  Winter  Bloomers, 
the  new  Lilliputs,  Dwarfst  Siberians  and  Tall 
Bearded  in  wide  array,  especially  the  newest 
in  Flamingo  Pinks. 

Send  ?5c  today  for  the  First  and  Only 
DO-IT-YOURSELF  IRIS  CATALOG-GUIDE¬ 
BOOK,  with  parentages  and  hybridizing  hints 
for  Iris  of  ALL  types,  and  receive  FREE  Credit 
Certificate  with  valuable  offer. 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  an  established  strain 
exclusively. 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.  R.  3,  Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  Best  in  Dwarf  Iris 
FREE  LIST 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  19,  Oregon 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  NORTH  12th  STREET 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 

Growing  1000  of  the  world's  finest 
iris.  The  best  of  the  newer  intro¬ 
ductions  and  older  varieties. 

Surplus  stock  of  "Antiques"  at 
give  away  prices. 

The  best  of  all  older  varieties  in¬ 
cluding  all  Medal  Winners. 

All  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
VISITORS  WELCOME 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 
Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 

731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 


SOO-PREME-GARDENS 

Growers  of  Outstanding  Iris 
GEO.  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 

HYBRIDIZER  GROWER 

HWY.  77  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
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TETON  GARDENS 

Oncos — Susiana,  Gatesii,  Lupina, 
Lortetii,  Nazarena,  and  Bismarlciana 
REGELIAS  and  HYBRIDS 

ARCHER  B.  CARPENTER 

2805  TETON  ST.,  BOISE,  IDAHO 

WHITE  OAK  FARM 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey's 
Iris  originations 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 


“Up  to  the  Minute 99 
Offerings 

IN  BEARDED,  HYBRID,  DWARF 
AND  SPURIA  IRIS. 

FINE  HEMEROCALLIS 

Send  25c  for  our  comprehensive 
HYBRIDIZERS  CATALOG  AND 
HANDBOOK 

TELL’S  IRIS 
GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  Provo,  Utah 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 

Select  from  a  large  list  of  choice,  standard  varieties  and  new  intro¬ 
ductions.  Catalog  sent  on  request.  Shipping  period  August  through 
October. 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

*7Y*;  •' j  t 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE,  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 


GILBERT  II.  WILD  &  SON 

DEPT.  AIS  —  6,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 
GROWERS  OF  THE  FINEST  IRIS,  PEONIES 
AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in  color.  Send  25<^  for 
your  copy  today.  (Deductible  from  your  first  order.) 


Syllmar  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 
Grower  and  hybridizer  of 

FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 


12982  Borden  Ave. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIFORNIA 

Catalog  in  color  on  request 


SCHREINER’S 

GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Send  25c  for  catalog  showing  125 
kinds  in  beautiful  natural  color. 
Featuring  TRIM,  Wm.  McKee's 
fine  new  red,  Mrs.  Stevens'  POLAR 
CAP  and  4  new  Schreiner  intro¬ 
ductions. 

RT.  2,  BOX  327K  SALEM,  OREGON 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Region  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Troy  R.  Westmeyer,  Lexington  St., 
Burlington,  Mass. 

Region  2 — New  York.  Mrs.  Henry  Blenis,  Ravena,  New  York. 

Region  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Walter  Kimmick,  401 
Woodside  Road,  Pittsburgh  21,  Penna. 

Region  4 — Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Smith,  1901  Montclair  Ave.,  Norfolk  6,  Virginia. 

Region  5 — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mr. 
Milton  Blanton,  1991  D.  Lowe  Dr.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Region  6 — Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Dr.  V.  R.  Frederick,  145 
Tanglewood  Dr.,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Region  7 — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Carney,  500  Colonial  Rd.,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

Region  8 — Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Berger,  2236  E. 
42nd  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Region  9 — Illinois.  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  405  Lakelawn  Blvd., 
Aurora,  Illinois. 

Region  10 — Louisiana.  Mr.  Claude  Davis,  470  Delgado  Dr.,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Region  11 — Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  Homer  Metcalf,  Dept, 
of  Horticulture,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Region  12 — Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Fisher  Harris,  1422 
Military  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Region  13 — Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hoage,  1314 
Stevens  Drive,  Richland,  Washington. 

Region  14 — Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Crouch, 
1811  San  Pedro  Ave.,  Berkeley  7,  Calif. 

Region  15 — Southern  California.  Mrs.  Archie  Owen,  6855  No.  Long¬ 
mont  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Region  16 — Canada.  Mr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  33  College  St.,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Region  17 — Texas.  Mrs.  John  E.  Gill,  1616  12th  St.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

Region  18 — Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  817  S.  Sap- 
pington  Rd.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Region  19 — New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Donohoe, 
P.  O.  Box  381,  Clinton,  New  Jersey. 

Region  20 — Colorado.  Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  7650  W.  Fourth  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Region  21 — Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Region  22 — Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  5720 
N.  W.  36th  St.,  Rt.  10,  Box  61,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
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ILLUSTRATION,  FRONT  COVER: 

Swan  Ballet  (Muhlestein)  is  a  beautifully  ruffled  pure  white,  with  a  white 
beard,  flaring  falls  and  excellent  substance. 


